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EUROPE 

FIFTH DIVISION 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND NAPOLEONIC ERA 

'J’he I'rcnch Kevolutioa is an event - if we may legitimately 
apply that teim to a series of occurrences extenciin^^ over 
five yeais—which forms, perhaps, the most definite e])och, 
tlie moment most pre^^nant of ch.in^e, in Kuropian history 
since the fall of tin* \V<*stern Roman Empire ; unless we 
evcept tlu' dec.ide followiiv^ Euthei’s challeni;e to '['(‘Izel, 
or the voyage of Cohimhns. 

The E'rench Revolution chanued the social order of half the, 
continent immediately, though its work in that held is not even 
>et completed. And it also caused, thouj’h it did not at once 
eltect, a fundamental change in the political order, the gradual 
democratisation of governments, the ultimate contiol of 
articulate JTiblic Opinion over State policy. Ihit besides 
these permanent results it evoked that unique jihenonitmon, 
the Napoleonic Empire; and by doing so it dievv the 
Muscovite Empire more dehnitely than before into the main 
current of Western histoiy, so that the division into East 
an 1 \\’est, which we have hitherto observed, of necessity 

disappears. 

'I'hroughout the whole period of the Revolution, the militant 
Republic, and the Empire, J'rance, or France impersonated 
b\ Napoleon, dominate^ the historic stage so completely 
that the subdivi^ions of the narrative are fixed by F'rench 
events; and we have only deviated from this piinciple so 
far as to devote a separate section to the affairs of our 
own country. 

1 luis in the succeeding pages the reader will follow the 
story of the fall of the ITench Monaichy, the 'J'error, the 
Rise of IJonaparte, the Military 1 )ictatorship, the ICmpire and 
its downfall ; t* b* followed hereafter by the stoi y ol the* 
luir()])e.in leaction, succeeded by the Nationalist reorganisation 
and tiies »cial and political development of popular asceiidancv. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Dr. J. Holland Rose 

HISTORY; FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
HUNDRED DAYS 

By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

By H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 


HOW TRAFALGAR CHANGED THE FACE OF 
THE WORLD 

By Sir John Knox Laughton 























MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIFTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 
The fifth division of Europe differs from preceding divisions of our History in the fact that the territorial interests cease 
to be localised, for with the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era the whole continent comes up for general 
treatment. In the four divisions of Europe with which we have dealt a distinction was maintained between the 
eastern and western nations, but now, and to the end of the Grand Division, European history is treated as a whole ; 
the point of view is chronological rather than geographical. The map shows the disposition of the countries of 
Europe during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, with the history of which this division of our work is concerned. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Dr. J. Holland Rose 

JT used to be the lashion, in the genera- dazzle the imagination, he at least ought 
^ tion which was dominated l)y the to seek to enlighten the understanding. 
})ersonality ot Thomas Carlyle, to dwell Viewed Irom this standpoint, which may 
in rhapsodic strains on the cataclysmic be termed ])hiloFO])hical or ex'olutionary, 
c haracter of the French Revolution, the French Revo ution will be regarded, 
Similes of the ex})losivT order were worked not as an a])i)alling explosion, but as the 
very hard, the result being that tlu' greatest and most terrible ol all the many 
average reader, who loo often confusc's movements of modern times which have 
similes with arguments, came to n'gard aimed at the emancijiation ot 

that great event as an outcome of the from outworn usages, 

workings of th(‘ kosnws no less inevitable Revolution wi'iv many reasons why 

and terrible than the jxaiodic quakings the outbreak should have 

and rendiiigs ot the eartli’s crust, to which occurred first in France of all EuropLan 
it seemed to ha\’e some hidden relation. lands. We cannot imagine a gre:il revo- 
But times have changc'd. Th(‘ voh'anic lution taking ])lace in luigland in the yeai 
or earth(|uake similes have* w'orkc'd them- 1781), firstly, because feudalism and 
sc'lves out. Alter all, tlu'y ex])lain monarchy never had been so deeply 
nothing. They do not show why the r(‘vo- jilanted and so rigidh' develop.'d here as 
lution broki' out in France and they had bt'cai in France, an 1 , secondly, 
ory ^lurin^r the reign of Louis XVI., becaus(“ the cham])ions o< ])olitical Ireedorn 
Scici\'*c course had won nearly all that t'l y strove' for in 

which it did, only to be followc'd the ])olitical revolution e 1 ihiSS. 
by the ascendancy of Napoleon. The jire- Thecenturv that elaiise 1 after tl at event 

sent age is nothing if not sci(‘ntilic. History was essentially conservative, and though 
is now recognised as a sci('nc(‘, and not as Britons had many grievane'es both against 
one of the inferior domains of literature, (ieorge III. and the landed aristocracy, 
to which Dr. Johnson contemjituously yet there was no talk of dethroning the 
nssigiK'd it. Historians seek to attract king and exprojiriating the landlords ('ven 
not so much by glowing descriptions as by Ymnce Under close of that most disas- 

presenting illuminating ex])lanations of iJ^^AbsoIutc^** American Inde- 

the course of events, esiiecially those which , iiendencc. The epathv ot our 

utlect the jirogress of the sjiecies. ])eople m the years 1780-1789 

They strive to bring their narratives down was equally surprising and distressing to 
from the misty heights of tragedy to the professed reformers like Charles James Fox. 
lower levels whereon men act, not as demi- In France everything was different, 
gods, but as fallible creatures, where the There were three forces that had long been 
action ceases to be ejdc in order to be re])ressing the growth of the nation. The 
human. What their story loses in ])ic- first of these was the royal })ower, which, 
turesqueness it partly regains in philosophic in theory at least, was as absolute under 
interest. If the historian of to-day fails to Louis XVI. as under Louis XIV., ic ^rand 
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monarquc, who said, with perfect truth : 
“ L‘Etat c’est moi.” A second and lar 
more burdensome influence was that 
exerted l^y leudal customs from which all 
the lile had gone. Defensible as many of 
these had been in the Middle Ages, when 
the barons were exj)ected to protect their 
peasants in ixdurn for the dues and 
. services which they exacted, 

Imminence 

„ , ^ defence m an age when the 

an rup cy lords neither d('fended 

the realm at their own charges, nor 
fulfilled the duties of landlords, but were 
occupied mainly in acting as courtiers 
at Versailles and Paris. 

The third ot these untoward influences 
resulted largely Iroin the extrav'agaiK'e of 
the rnonarchs and the almost comi)lete 
immunity ol the nobles and tith'd clergy 
from taxation ; it was the' imminence e)f 
national bankru])tcy. All the great i)e)\vers 
vvere' in difflcultie's as a result of the many 
vvars of tliat generation; and (ireat Britain 
:\s[)ecially suffered sev^erely lre)m the 
American War e)f Indejiendence ; but alter 
its close* she had the good fortune to gain a 
statesman, William Pitt the younger, whose 
careful husbanding of the nations re¬ 
sources s( )on brought her back to prosperity. 

At the .same time, in France* the 
extravagant jiolic}/ ot Calonne ])lunged 
that nation deeper in the mire and led 
te) those conflicts betwee*n the king and 
the e)ld juridical bodies, the Parlements, 
from V'hich there.* seemed to be* no 
escape sa\a* by the summe)ning e)f the 
States-General in May, 1789. This last 
step furnished a humiliating proof of the 
helplessness of King Louis XVI. in face of 
a difficult but by no means hopeless situa¬ 
tion. In theory an alisolute me)narch, he 
had not the political foresight, the insight 
into men, or the needed firmness of will, to 
carry through by royal^ decree that most 
necessary ol reforms, the subjection of 
the ])rivileged orders to the national taxa- 
France’s Nowhere else in the world 

^ ® there the same financial 

Day of 


Reckoning 


need ; and nowhere did a great 


stale drift so helplessly as 
France after the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence. Her participation in that 
struggle was in reality a serious political 
blunder. While dealing a deadly blow 
at England, she stored up for herself a 
day of reckoning. Her soldiers, after 
helping those of Washington to found a 
free commonwealth, became missionaries 
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of democracy when, on their return to 
France, they found the old abuses 
rampant, the higher ranks of the service 
more than ever closed to comm( 4 'iers, 
and the pay of the rank and file falling 
hopelessly in arrears. 

The importance of this source of dis¬ 
content has probably been underrated. 
Writers havc^ des('anted on the revolu¬ 
tionary forces let loose by Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; and it is true that the cultured 
class(*s, which had laughed at tin* mordant 
ironies of the ]:)hilosopher of Fernt'y and 
had accei)ted the new social gosjxd ]a'o- 
claimed by th(* Genevese seer, thenceforth 
for the most part allied themsel\a*s with 
the critics and assailants of the old order 
ot things both in Church and State. But 
the influenct' ol these writers and of the 
whole cohort of the Encyclo])a.*dists did not 
extend very tar. The workmen of the 
towns and the whole mass of tin* j)easantry 
were not moved by such writings, for the 
simple reason that they could not read. 

But they w(*re aroused by the stories 
told by the many thousands of French 
troo])s who now knew what liberty was, 
„ . . and iookcnl on the old griev- 

anccs with eyes which had 
o , .. be('n enlightened. There indeed 
was an mfluenct* which worked 
like leaven through the whole of the army 
and ])ermeated large jiarts oi the indus¬ 
trial poj)ulation. The hitherto unavailing 
efforts of the intcUigoicia to overthrow 
the* autocracy and bureaucracy in Russia 
furnish an instructive commentary on 
the beginnings of the French Revolution. 

They show that the well-educated classv's 
alone cannot bring about a great political 
change. The debacle can begin cinly 
when the masses are set in motion, and 
when the soldiery refuse to act for the 
throne against their fellow citizens. Mazzini 
has finely said that a revolution is the pass¬ 
ing of an idea into actuality ; but to this 
terse and suggestive statement we must 
add the proviso that the brain which 
conceives the idea must have full control 
ovw the nerves and muscles of the body. 
That controlling power which produced 
the events of 1789 emanated very largely 
from the troops that fought for the cause 
of freedom in the New World. 

Now, a brief comparison of the condition 
of France with that of the other great 
powers will show them to have been free 
from the chief influences which made for 
the overthrow of the French monarchy. 



FRENCH REVOLUTION: GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 


Nowhere else, except in England, had the 
national consciousness been so vividly 
aroused ; in no land, except Spain, was 
the nft)narchy so all-pervading an institu¬ 
tion. (lermany and Italy were merely 
geographical names, devoid of any j)olit- 
ical significance ; in those ])icturesque 
mosaics there was little colu^sion and no 
life. Russia was too barbarous, and 
Spain too torpid to struggle for })oj)ular 
liberty. In Great Britain flu; forces of 
the time might have tended towards 
]■('volution but for the timely rehuans of 
the Whigs and Pitt. Further, non(‘ of 
these })owers suffered Irom that concen¬ 
tration of wealth at the ca|)ital which 
left the country districts denuded, and 
drew to Paris hunger-stricken throngs of 
peasants in the hoj)e of ])icking u]) 
crumbs from the table of Dives. 

The great thinker, Montesquieu, as far 
back as the year 1748 had seen whereto 
this was tending when h(‘ jK'imed this 
damning indictment ol the}X)licy of Louis 
XIV\ and Louis XV. : “ Monarchy is 
d(‘stroyed when the ])rince, directing 
everything to himself, ])rings the country 
A .1^. to the capital, the caihtal to 
tThl " hisourt.arul t lie court f. his 

TreJh Throne Person.” Adyo the fore- 
going considerations these 
last : that this centralised monarchy was 
now in the hands of a sovereign wholly 
incompetent to bear the weight of res])on- 
sibility; and that in France, far more 
than in any other land, the body politic 
had been inlected by the virus of de¬ 
mocracy—and the reasons of the jxditical 
outbreak which occurred in France in 
J78() will be intelligible. 

The reader who jieruses th(^ stories of 
misgovernment, class favouritism, and 
gi'oss stu[udity in the handling of finance, 
will perha]:)s wonder why the outbreak 
did not come sooner—sa}^ during the 
reign of Louis XV., a far worse ruler than 
Louis XVl. We may reply that reasons 
partly material and jiartly ])ersonal 
brought the doom on the head of the more 
innocent monarch. The financial strain 
of the American War led to the financial 
troubles which caused the convocation 
of the States-General; and the summer of 
1788 was marked by a prolonged drought 
which ended in a violent hailstorm. The 
winter of 1788-1789 was also among the 
severest ever known, the result being that 
the elections for the States-General were 
held amid scenes of want and excitement. 


Nevertheless matters might have gone 
smoothly had the king and his chiei 
A.inister, Necker, possessed foresight, 
initiative, and firmness. They lacked 
thes(' qualities, and the result was an 
irritating indecision and vacillation on 
the burning question of the constitution of 
the States-General. For details the reader 

^ , must consult the general nar- 

1 he Queens , u . . 

rati\'(‘. Here we may note tiiat 
Evil Influence T ^ u- 

. Louls was at one with his 

mPol.t.cs financial 

and otlu^r jiractical reforms which w(‘re 
so urgently needed ; but he ri'sented the 
step taken by th(‘ Tiers Ltat, or Commons, 
ol d(‘claring tluanselves to be the National 
Assembly of France. Thereafter he gav'e 
(“ar to his queen and to the other reac¬ 
tionary advisers who led him to attem])t 
the feeble coup d’etat of July ijth-iqth. 

Thus we may say that the final causes 
of the ])o])ular outbreak, by which Peris 
successlully defied th(‘ monarchy, are 
traceable to the incompetence of the 
king and to tlu* sjiasmodic and ill-advi.sed 
interf(Ma'nce of Marie Antoinette in polit¬ 
ical affairs. That unfortunate quc\‘n 
had the charm and s})irit of her mother, 
Maria Theresa, but none ol her tact and 
sagacity. In 1774 she induced Louis 
XVL to dismiss the great reforming 
Minister, Turgot, because his ('Conomies 
injured a court favourite : and her beha¬ 
viour in matters i)olitical was generally 
the outcome ol sentiment and jiassion. 

Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau and 
Bentham, went so far as to ascribe the 
French Revolution solely to the failings 
of the king and queen. This is defective 
reasoning. To attribute a great and 
com})lex event to a single cause, and that 
a small one, is irrational. But we may 
admit that those failings gave the final 
tilt to events whic'h resulted from other 
and weightier causes. 

To att(‘mpt to divide up into periods a 
great movement like that of the Fremdi 

n .... Revolution, which possesses an 
^ ^ . inner unitv amid all its ex- 


«^*^*'d**^* 1 ternal divcTsities, is a somewhat 

Ihe Populace 

of the first defiance of the royal power by 
the Tiers Ltat in the latter half of June 
there was seen the stern insistence on the 
sovereignty of the people which rendered 
compromise difficult, if not impossible. 
The capture of the Bastille by the Parisian 
populace on July 14th led to scenes of 
violence both in the capital and the 
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provinces, which showed the weakness of 
the f^overnin£( power and the strengtli of 
the anarc'hic forces now coming to a head. 
Nothinf^" is more remarkable than the t'ase 
with which feudalism and the absolute 
monarchy w('r(' then struck down. 

The abolition of agrarian abuses and 
feudal privik'ges was decidc'd in a single 
o. sittingof the National Assembly 

The Reign ^ ^ 

B ins prerogatives ot the old mon- 
archy went by the board in the 
d(‘bates on the royal veto and th(‘ outlines 
ot the future constitution. A few irritating 
occurrences at Versailles, and the secret 
u.se of the money of the* Duke of Orleans 
to stir u]) sedition at Paris, sufficed to 
send forth the “ daunts des hall(‘s” and the 
dregs of the ]X)])ulace in a turbid stream 
westwards, which overbore the feeble 
defences at Vc'rsailles and brought back 
king, (]ueen, and court to Paris, October 
5th and bth. The National Assemldy soon 
follow('fl them ; and, in a limited sense, 
we may say that the Reign of Terror had 
its beginnings in the events which centred 
around the ca])ture of tlu' Pastille, the 
“ ja('qu(‘rie ” ol July-August, and the 
victory of the nuenads of Paris at \’er- 
sailles. Th(‘rea(ter the (lovernnu. nt lell 
more and more' under the control of a 
suffering and t'xcitable po])ula('t*. 

Nt'vc'rtlieless. the final trium]>h oi tht' 
anarchic (orces came' slowlw an(.l it might 
|)ossibly hav'e been a\’(‘rtt'd had the more 
mod(*rate leaders, wh(‘ther Royalists or 
Democ'rats, come to .some understanding. 
Ihit it is one of the jieculiarities ol the 
French Rc'volution, as that gifted woman. 
Mine. Roland, liiiely remarked, that while 
the moviiiKMit was great, tht‘ men ol the 
time wer(‘ mediocre. From this state¬ 
ment we must exce])t one tiulv inspiiing 
personality; and Mirabeau, though ])os- 
st'ssing the width of casion and magnetic 
gilts which mark thc‘- statesman, lacked 
on(‘ ol the essentials of a leader of men in 

... . that he never inspired con- 

Miraoeau , , -x-, x’ i a 

.wk 'r -k ,fi(U“nc(‘.lheNationalAssem- 

the Tribune of, X i i 

D , ,, blv showed a most unworthy 

the People ,,, 

by passing a decret'—November qth, j 789-— 
which shut out him or any mtanber of 
the House from the king’s A.inistry. 

Excluded from all control of affairs, 
Mirabeau finally drifted into ambiguous 
courses, taking money secretly from the 
king in return for advice—which Louis 
very rarely followed—and yet posing 
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before tht‘ world as the great tribune 
of the ])eo})le. In reality, his aims were 
thoroughly sound—namely, to rkl the 
king of all reactionary tendencies, to J^iake 
him figure as leader in a ])o])ular move¬ 
ment, and to strengthen the nhornual 
monarchy so as to enable it to defy the 
Parisian demagogues. The sclamie broke 
down mainly owing to the suspicion which 
his notorious vii'es inspired both in the 
king and the Democrats ; but also because 
men in authority, like Necker - the chief 
Minister until September, 1790—and Lafay¬ 
ette, commander of the Parisian National 
Guards, refused to act with him. The union 
of these three mi'ii for the sn])port of 
moderate reforms and the renovated 
monarchy might have stemmed the course 
of anarchy. As it was, ])ower ])assed from 
the king’s Ministry, even from the once 
])o])ular Laiayette, to the jiolitical clubs. 

For while the friends of order remained 

in disunion that very (‘vent which 

Mirabeau most feared was coming to 

})ass—“ anarchy was organising itst^ll.” 

The Jacobin C'lub. at first a reunion of 

men ol all parties, bc'came both more 

(‘xtnune in its \'it'ws and more 

I powerful throughout France. 

^ , Men of clear-cut tlu'oru'S and 

Gospel ... in T-> 1 

incisive spt'ech like Robes- 

])i(Tre, there gained a lu'aring whi('h the 
National Assembly oilen (K'liied to them. 
Tlu* social gospel, first set lorth by 
Rousseau in his “C'ontrat Social” in iy() 2 , 
and now ])reached by “ tlu* sea-green 
incorru})tible,” as Carlyle dubs Rob(*s- 
])ierre, proved to be* an im})elling toiaa* of 
tlu* first magnitudt*. It was sjiread every¬ 
where by newsi)a])ers • and ])am])hk'ts 
which reported the debate's of the Jae'obin 
Club ; and the managers ol that institu¬ 
tion, witli. a foresight not to br lonnd in 
the royal counsels, afliliati'd to tlu* mother 
society in Paris the many thousands of 
clubs which s])rang up in the ])rovinces. 

Tlu* result was set'll in the heightening 
of democratic iervour wh’ch marked the 
years 1790-1792. Py the dejiartmental 
system, which came into lort'e t'aiiy in 
1790, the French people gained local self- 
gov(*rnment \’erv nearly on the basis of 
manhood suffrage. Tlu* summer of that 
year saw titles of nobility abolished and 
the Church of Rome in France compelled 
to fit in with the new local organisation, 
her bisho])s and priests being required to 
submit to })0]nilar election and to take 
an oath of allegiance to the civil ]K)wer 
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which invalidated their alle^dance to the 
P()])e. The atteni])! to eidorce tins mea¬ 
sure-called “ The Civil Constitution of 
the Cler^W ”—led to a schism in the ranks 
of t?ie cku'gy. d'he jdiahk' minority who 
bowed before tlu' civil ])owc‘r were termed 
“ constitutionals ’’ ; thos(^ who rcdused to 
take flic oath wen* known as “ non-jurors.” 
From that time we may date the bepimin^'s 
of a rc'ligious reaction against the Revolu¬ 
tion which finally aroused the Royalist and 
intensely Catholic west in a series of 
desjierate revolts. 

This same ill-omened measure likewise 
com|)let('d the disgust of the king at tlu^ 
course of events ; and after the death of 
Mirabeau, on Atiril 2nd, lyqi, the king 
attempted to flee, not to Royalist Nor¬ 
mandy, as Mirabeau had advised, but to 
the eastern frontier, where h(‘ would come 
into touch with the Austrians and the 
bands of reactionary emigrant French 
nobles assembling in the Rhineland. The 
attem])t failed misc'rably at \hirenn('s at 
midsumriK'r of lycji, and the schism 
bc'tween king and nation was now seiai 
to be com})lete. This date, therefore, 

^ marks a fatal point in tht' 

ranee c Rc'Volution. It 

Centre of i i i i 

was imj)ossil)le long to kca'p 

at the head of ahairs a 

king who desired to run away to tlu' 
Austrians ; and thereaftc'i* a Rc'iniblican 
party began to lorm. 

Nevertheless, an attem})t was made l)y 
all mo(k'rate men to avert anarchy l)y 
b(.)lstering u]) tlu‘ royal power ; but it laiknl 
in iacr of the ])assions whic'h had been 
aroused. The new National Assembly was 
more extreme than its ))rcdecessor ; and 
when Francis IT of Austria, brother of 
Marie Antoinette, seemed to imply that 
he had tlu‘ right of int(Tlerence in Frencli 
affairs, th(‘ ])arty of enthusiastic idealists, 
known as tlu‘ (firondins, who were now 
uppermost in the Ministry of Louis X\T., 
juished him on to declart' war against 
Austria. Prussia, Sardinia, and the Holy 
Roman Empire thereafter declared against 
France', w^hiedi found herself be.set by 
alarming difficulties. 

The outbreak of the war is ])erha])s the 
most sinister event in the whole course of 
the Fn'ucli Revolution. Imagine the fury 
which would have been aroused in Eng¬ 
land if before the outbreak of the Civil 
War French troo]>s had invaded this 
country with the avowed object of rescuing 
Charles I. and his consort Henrietta—a 


French j)ri]icess—and of putting dowri the 
])opular jjarty. d'lu' instinct of nationality 
shows that this w'ould imnu'diately have 
jaiined the royal cause, and hnvc led to a 
gi'iieral rising against a ])rinc(' tlu'iiceforth 
deemed a traitor to his ])eo])le. Powa^r 
w'ould at once have ])assed to the extreme 
})art3g which dernandt'd his (k‘})ositi()n and 

^ .. the adoption of the most 

Failure ■ ^ ^ 

r « . Vigorous measures against the 

of the Royal ^ tx 1 ■ 

« common enemy. If, alt('r ms 

c erne (k‘})osition, the ranks of the 

invaders had been strengtlumed by a 
Spanish army wath English nobles acting 
as its \'anguard, wr can ])icture the rage 
which w'ould hav(' falk'u on all other 
Royalists or their axlherc'nts. The agony 
of the nation w'oukl have k'd to ck'eds of 
violence impossible at ordinary times, and 
to the ascendancy of any factitin, lujwTver 
des])('rate, wdiich had vigour enough to beat 
off the in\aiders and avenge the outraged 
dignity of the nation. ” Salus populi 
su])remalex.” At such a crisis desperadoes 
ligun' as herot's, and even a massacre of 
sup])os(‘d traitors ceases to be odious. 

Transtc'r this sujiposed case to France 
in I7()2, <md the overthrow of the mon¬ 
archy. tlie Sc‘])tember massacres,the victory 
of tlu' ('xtreriK' ])arty at the polls, the pro¬ 
clamation of the Republic by the Conven¬ 
tion, th(' astounding rnilitarv efforts wdiich 
brat back the Prussians and Austrians, 
tlu‘ execution of Louis X\d. as an accom- 
])lici‘ of the invaders -all this becoiiK'S 
intelligible. Wc' pity the king, but there 
can br little doubt that he secretly desired, 
and even wairked for. the dt'claration of 
war in April. 17^2, in the hoi)e that this 
wa)uld bring ihr forces of Central Euroyie 
in lrium})h to Paris for the n'seut' of 
himself ami the ('onfusion of his lot's. 

His conduct at e\'ery crisis w'as miser¬ 
ably weak. Early on the morning of 
August loth. which was to see his over¬ 
throw, hi^ bearing wms so uninspiring 
as to unman the deh'uders at the 
Tuileries. A lu'ro would liave 
, rallied round him the waver- 
ppor y ° battalions of tht' National 
Louis AVI. imposed on the 

Marseilles!' and the pojmlac'e. The queen 
then showTtl that she w'as the daughter 
of Maria Theresa : but she soon cairu' 
to despair of suct'ess and gave her consent 
to that tamest of surrendns by wdiich a 
Bourbon left his ])alace and sought refuge 
wdth the National Assembly. Heroism 
WMs showm on that day only by a few 
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Royalist (gentlemen and by alien mercen¬ 
aries, the Swiss regiment, which even in its 
death agonies sought to ])rotect the shield 
of the tleur de lys. A little olive-cheeked 
lieutenant of artillery who looked on at 
that last struggle to u])hold the honour 
of the old monarchy believed that if the 
Royalist trooi)s at the Tuileries had been 
. well led tht^y would luu’e won 
Execution was the judgment 

^ \ IT- Na])oleon Hona])arte. It is 

nec'dk'ss to rc'view llie 

events of the rr])ul>liean wars and ot the 
Reign of Ida'ror. Myaim has been to ])oint 
out the meaning ol exa'nts and tla^ iiiter- 
aotion of forex's that l)rought Fraiua' to that 
awlul year i7yg,, which \hclor Hugo lias 
so vividly de])ict(‘d. Tlie fanaticism ot 
the jacobins a])i)ear(‘d in the cau'rgy \vith 
which th(‘y ])ressed back the iinaulers at 
the close of iyo~’ and thiew down tlK‘ 
gauntlet to England and Holland on the 
(jiK'stion ol th(‘ Ri\’er Scla'ldt. Danton’s 
gigantic phrasec “ Let us fling down to 
Euro})e the head ol a king as gage of 
battle,” came to b(' lilcaailly true. 

(!)n Ec'bruary ist, T70J, ('leven days 
alt(‘r tlu' ('xecutH)ii of Louis X\ 7 .. tin* 
French Coiu'ention declaix'd war against 
England and Holland, and flve w(a*ks later 
against Spain. This aggix'ssive ])olicy 
le(i up to another sharp crisis, Fraiu'e 
losing Helgium and having her north¬ 
eastern districts invaded. B\it again the 
emergency called lorth all her energies. 
Tlu‘ incompetent (iirondins were flung on 
one sid(‘ ; the unscrupulous jacobins 
seized (m ])ow^er, and, discarding ])ar- 
liamentary forms, governed despotically 
through two seca'et committees, those ot 
Public Safety and of (General Security. 

Little by little Hk' “ levtV en masse,” 
decreed by the Convention and organised 
by Carnot, made headwaay against the 
invadc'rs on all the* Irontiers and crushed 
the Girondin and Royalist opposition 
in the south and west. At tiu' same time 
Rob('s]uerre and his colleagues sought 
r'K fri purge France ol her bad 
« f. ^ blood bv systematical!v^^etting 
F*Uure of of ' Terror 

o espierre prelude, as he believed, 

to the golden age foreshadowed in the 
writings of Rousseau. 

The experiment was a ghastly failure. 
France fell back exhausted on the more 
feasible of the schemes of the earlier re¬ 
volutionists ; but the time of Robespierre’s 
ascendancy—from J uly, 1793, till J uly, 1794 
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—led to one result, the imj)ortance of which, 
perhaps, has not been suthciently em|)ha- 
sised. The disillusionment and des})air 
which settled upon France at the end ol the 
Reign of Terror and led to a shai*]) Royalist 
reaction a year later directly lavonn'd the 
supn'macy of tlu' army. That must always 
ha])pen whem the ])olitical j)robk'm seems 
insolubUc ami when the army alone 
\vins (k'cided succ'esses. 

To n'cur once mon‘ to Fbiglisli history, 
the shortcomings ot cix ilians at the cle.sf' ot 
the Ci\al W'ar and during tlu* (.'ommon- 
wealth made the su])rt‘maey ol llu- gnaitest 
soldier (/f tlu' age inevital)k\ So, too, thi' 
Fk(‘n('li Re]niblic in 170^ 170b, though 
strong enough to crush tin' re\'olts ol mal¬ 
contents and Royalists, failed to harmonise 
tli(‘ claims ot libtaty and oiak'r, taih'd to 
luiild lip a dniabk' constitution—that 
ol tlu' Din'ctory leading to ('oiistant 
Iriction and tlu'iaflore tailed to maintain 
that lapiilibrium between the ('i\’il ])ower 
and the army which has I'ver bi'en the 
crux ol Lh'encli politics. 

Now, too. tlua'e arose a mighty genius 
who would })('r]ia])s in any case hava* 
»* f IK gained the mastta ywliich Hin'ki' 
Grc^a^ ^ foretold would be the 

„ . outcome ot events in France. 

onapar e little Corsican, Napoleon 

Bonajiarte. had done much towards saving 
the Re]mblic in the great streid light of 
Vendemiaire, October, 171)5, at Paris, and 
ere k>ng men wana^ to see the danger of 
cutting the Gordian knot of FTimch 
politics by the sword. That same trenchant 
sword ended the Austrian domination in 
Italy, brought that lair land under the 
control of FTance, and com])elk'd the Haps 
burgs to sign the humiliating terms of the 
Treaty of Campo Formio in October, 171)7. 

The conquest of Italy w’as the most 
brilliant feat of arms of the eighteenth 
century. Its results were incalculably 
great. France, previously exhausted by 
civil strifes, now gaiiual waxilth enough to 
enter on a new cycle of war—not now for 
the propagation of liberty, but fc:>r aggran¬ 
disement or plunder. The Italians received 
an inijuilse towards political freedom and 
unity which they were never to lose. The 
old European system received a shock 
which brought about the mighty changes 
of the nineteenth century. 

But greatest, perhaps, of all Bonaparte’s 
conquests in 1796-1797 was his conquest 
of France. The mind of that people, 
baffled in the quest for liberty, disgusted 
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by the sordid strifes of parties at Paris, 
now turned away from political affairs 
and sought satisfaction in following the 
career of the young general, who alone of 
his compeers seemed able to extend the 
l.)oiinds of freedom. 

Th(‘ man who has thrilled the imagi¬ 
nation of France has always been in 

reality her master. At tlu' close of the 
Italian camj)aigns. Bonaparte felt the 

m‘(‘d of keeping his prestige unim])airc(L 

and as Ik* detailed the invasion ol Phigland 
to be im})ossible, he (*nt('r(‘d on the 

Egy])tian ex])('ditioii with the aim of 
cripj)ling her j)ower in tin* East, and also 
ot throwing ii]^ in brilliant reli(*f his 
a('hi('\a*m(*nts against tlu* ])('tty and perse¬ 
cuting conduct of the ci\alian Directors 
at Paris. In a material sense, the t*xj)edi- 
tion was a failure ; but tlu* young general 
lully realised tin* ]personal aim which has 
just been noted. Keturning to Franct* in 
tlu* autumn of 1709, he was hailed with 
delight as the conqueror of the East. 

The real state of affairs in Egy])t was not 
known by Frenchmen ; all that they knew. 


or cared to know, was that the Directory 


Bonaparte 
the Master Spirit 
of France 


had brought about further 
wars in Europe, those of the 
second coalition, had lost 
Italy, and had made their 


own countrymen miserable. Bona})arte s 
“Coup dTTat” of Bruniaire, November 
q-ioth, 1799, brought about the overthrow 
of the Directory. But it did far more : it 


])ut an end to parliamentary institutions 
in France. The generals and malcontents 
who helped him to scatter the elective 
councils at St. Cloud ])aved tin* way for 
military rule. The complicated constitution 
of December, 17(^9, projiosed by Sieves 
and approved by a “ rump of the 
councils, proved to be easily adaptable to 
his requirements ; and in most essentials 
the future constitutions of the French 
Empire of 1806—1814 were laid down in 
secret conferences held at the close of I79(), 
in which Bonaparte was the master s])irit. 

It is well to remember the salient 
outlines of the constitutional history of 
the decade 1789-1799. In the sju'ing 
and early summer of 1789 it seemed that 
parliamentary institutions had for ever 
prevailed over all forms of autocracy in 
France. The triumph was consolidated 
by the very democratic constitution of 
1791, which left the monarchy with 
functions little more than nominal, and 
assigned the reality of power to a single 


Assembly, elected on a very extended’ 
franchise. With the disa])pearance of 
monarchy a year later, democracy in an 
extreme form seemed to be the only pos¬ 
sible form of government in France. But 
at that very time the crisis produced by 
the war led to the strengthening ol the 
executive powers, and to the extension 

^ ^1 the* functions of committees 

Fall of the 1 1 1 j 

Great wlucli supervised various de- 

D . . ivartments ot state*. In the 

territ)le I'lnergency ol th(*s])ring 
and summer of 17(13. these* committees 
began to trench on tie* sjihere ])re\'iously 
r(‘S(‘r\’ed to the elective chamber ; and 
during the Reign of Te'rror jiarliainentary 
governme*nt was largely in alieyance. 

Afte'r the fall of Rohes])ierre‘ the 
Convention re*gamed many of its functions 
at the* ex])ense of those of the secret 
exe‘cutiv(* committees. Ne‘V(*rthe‘less, in 
the constitution of I7()5 we find the 
idea of a sujiervising committee acquiring 
]>ermanence. The five Directors, who were 
charged with the supervision of the 
Ministers of State and the general control 
of the executive* and of foreign jiolicy, 
were the lineal descendants of the secret 
committees of the Reign of Terror. On 
the collapse of the Directory in Bru- 
maire, No\’ember, 1799, their powers de- 
\a)]yed on three consuls, among whom 
the First Consul alone, Bonaparte, had 
the reality of power. He, therefore, as 
First Consul, received the heritage be¬ 
queathed by the terrible committees of 
the Reign of Terror ; and if one examines 
carefully the causes which brought about 
this triumph of the one strong man over 
the discordant parties around him, one 
finds it to be due mainly to war. 

A time of severe national crisis demands 
a strong executive, and the general ex- 
jierieiice of mankind has been tliat at such 
seasons the strongest of all governing com¬ 
mittees is a committee of one. The* eleven 
members of the Robesjiierrist Committee 

The Growing Safety were in 1795 

lej) aced l>y five 
Bonaparte Directors, and four years later 
these in their turn handed 
over their powers to three consuls, the 
second and third of whom were merely 
ciphers multiplying the power of the 
First Consul. Shortly after the conclusion 
of a most advantageous peace with England 
—the Peace of Amiens, in March, 1802— 
Bonaparte gained so much popularity as 
to be able still further to depress the 
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legislative bodies and extend liis own 
authority. He now became First Consul 
for lile, with ])owers which weie to be 
virtually hereditary in his laniih\ Thus, 
by success in war, diplomacy, and the 
handling of parties, he attaiiu'd to 
heights ol ])ower never reached even by 
Louis XIV. ; and th(' change of title to 

^ that of (anjK'i'or in Mav, i(S()4. 

Bonaparte nominal. 

ccomcs oiten been jound that 

mperor le\'el down mankind 

to a plane oi sai(‘ mediocrity have l^ronglit 
about a. situation in which on(‘ able man 
avimges the slights inflicted on genius, and 
builds up a jHa'sonal ])owcm' lar more 
im])osing than that whi('h th(‘ would-be 
relornu'rs endeavoured for (nauMo destroy. 
In a \’ery iwal sensi' the Xaj)ol(‘onic 
dc^spotism is tlie Nemesis which dogged 
the ste))s ot the iiK'n oi l7(S()-()4. 

Xe\’er wvrv there' lacultie's so varieal and 
transcendemt ('oiKaaitrated in any one 
man. Coming of a raee which had bevn 
toiigheiK'd l)y (Ian strifes and family 
vendettas in C'orsiea, h(' saw, as if bv 
instinct, tlu' weak point ot opjionents 
either on the' he'ld of battle, in the council 
chamber, or the' k'gislal une On his 
father’s side h(' tracc'd his eh'.sc'ent to 
forebears who had played no small ])art 
in the party feuds oi niedi;e\ail Florence' : 
and their sjiirit lived on in the man who 
threaded with ease and sate'ty the' mazes 
of re'volutionary politics that had K'el so 
many ])romising leaders to death. He was 
the able soldie'r whose^ advent Burke had 
foretold and Robesjiie'rre had feared ; but 
he was also by tar the ablest state'sman 
France had found since the days of 
Richelieu, and resources much greater 
than those' of the age of Louis XI 11 . were* 
now at his dis])osal. 

In many reesjx'cfs he' sought to bring 
back revolutionary France to^the customs 
of the old monarchy. Indeed, the* general 
drift of his civil policy at the* time ol the* 

, (k)nsulate (1709-1804) may be 


Nnpoleon's 
Policy of 


indicated by saving that it was 


^ . a compromise betwe'e'ii the 

Compromise i i 1 r 

mon* leasible ol the measures 

passed in I78(v(i2 and the best of the 
laws and customs of old France*. This is 
es])ecially true of the Civil Code—after¬ 
wards named the Code Napoleon — which 
cleared away the})er])l('xinggrowth o! local 
laws in favour of a code which was clear, 
S3munetrical, and, on the whole, very well 
adapted to the needs of the French ])eople. 
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Though the work of redaction was due 
mainly to skilled jurists, vet he .sipierin- 
tended it and in })arts stamjied it with his 
own ])ersonality and genius. Later onf the 
Code was (‘xtended to many parts of Italy 
and Ciermany, and it forms the* most 
enduring tribute to his organising abilities. 

The remark hazarded above is also 
applicable to the C'oncordat, or treaty with 
tlu* Pope (1801-2). By it F>onaparte 
officially recognised the Roman (Vitliolic 
S3\st('m in France, ended the schism \\hi('h 
had begun in I7()0, and bound her ( loselv 
to the Holv See. On the otlu'r hand, he 
com]udled the Church to forego its ('laims 
to the titlu's and lands confiscat('d in the 
c'arly part of the Revailution. Thus, while 
H'storing a state s^'stc'in of religion in 
France, la* also became tht* gnaiantor of 
the agrarian sc'ttlemc'nt ol the Rex'olution. 
wln('h all th(' jx'asants and iaiincrs sought 
to upliold. Wdhle spiritualising the lit(* 
ol France in form, lit* mat('rialis(Hl it in 
('ssc'uct*. 'I'he strc'ngth gaint'd 1)\* this 
astonishingly clevc'r compromise in what 
had b(‘en an almost atlu'istical societv 
(‘nal)led him to c'arrv through anotlier 
_ - measure higlih’ reiiugnant to 

® Jacobins and j)iogressiva's ol all 

the Leg.oa 

of Honour Lef,Hon .,1 Honour, in 

whi('h he sought to include in sewral grades 
of merit and reward all those who had 
distinguished them.si'lves in mihtar\" or 
civil affairs. The sequel was to show that 
this institution was but a half-way house 
on the road leading to the restoration ol 
titles of nobilitv abolished in i7()o. 

Besides (fiscrediting [)hiloso])hic s])e('ula- 
tion, unbelief, and the passion of ecpialitv, 
which had bei'ii so characteristic of the 
period ol lacobin su])rema('y, Napoleon 
favoured the relu’in of the ('migrant noble^, 
‘ought to attract them to his ('oiirt, r nd 
giadiially made it the most sumptuous 
and lu'illiant in Europe. Now that ])ro- 
sperity had returned under the eiu hanter’s 
wand, Paris fell back contenu'd into 
th(' old ])l('asure-loving ways, and, as 
long as their great ruler won batth's and 
gave f>ancin ct circciiscs, the cjiu'st of 
liberty seemed an idle dream. 

Th(' restless activity and kw'e of ]M)w<'r 
so characteristic of Napoleon were far 
from exhausted by the immense task of 
reorganising France after a decade of 
upheaval. While the institutions of 
modern France were rapidly taking shape 
under his master-hand, he was spreading 
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her iiifiiK'nce far and wide. Diirin|:,^ the 
i)riei Peace of Amiens (i8()2-i8oj) sc'hemcs 
were on liand for tlie extension ol the 
Frei#-]] eoJonial ein])ire, both in tlie vast 
district of Louisiana recently gained 
from Spain, in India, and, if opportunity 
admit!I'd. in the central jxirts of New 
Holland, or Australia. Undoubtedly lu^ 
desired to recover Egyj)t, with a vic'w to 
the ultimate conquest ot India, always a 
favourite j)lan with him. The beginnings 
of his new Oriental policy undoubtiMlly 
disturbed th(‘ Addington Cabinet at West¬ 
minster ; and as they went hand in hand 
with an almost ])rohibitivc' tariff systian 
wlu'revc'r the tricolour floated, the exten¬ 
sion ol French inthience threatened to 
im])ov('nsh “ the nation of shopkc'e])ers,” 
as he ('onU'm})tuoush’ termi'd the British. 

7 dK's(' extensions of influence were also 
threatc'iiim; Euro])e. Piedmont and Elba 
were annexed : first Holland, and then 
Swit/a'rland l)ecaine Fnaich satra])ies. 
Finalh, tlu' Addington Cabinet sent 
demands —including tlu' retention of Malta 
b}" Us tor ten years—whii'h were d(\signed 
to la'store the balance' ot })Ower in the 
. M(‘diterranean. Bona})arte 

angrilv rc'fused, and declaimed 

and France breaker 

^ ol fceatii'S. War, thenadorex 

broke out in May, i8o,j. At first tlu' 
central jiowers remained neutral, but in 
May June, 1805, Na])oleoii’s assumption 
of the title' King e)f Italy, anel his annexa- 
tiein e)j the' Ligurian ((Genoese) Republic, 
dro^v Austria anel Russia to take uj) arms. 
Pitt had been seeking to builel up a coalition 
of the (jieat Powers ; but he eliel not fully 
succeed until these actions e)f the French 
Emjie'ieir ceinvinceel the statesmen of 
Vienna and St. Pe'tea'sburg that })eace was 
me)re‘ dangeaams than war. It is neite- 
worthy that the‘3’ eaitereel upon this war 
of the Third Coalition, neit with the ])ur- 
pe)se‘ ol dethroning Najieileon, but of 
restoring the balance of jieiwer iqiset by 
his acts ot aggrandiseiiK'iit. 

The ensuing campaigns, naval and 
military, were marked by events of sur- 
j^assing intc'rest and imjxirtance. Nelson’s 
final triunqih at Trafalgar synchronised 
with an ('qualh' ('rushing victory gained 
by the Frtau'h Em])eror ovt'r the Austrian 
forces at and near Ulm, on the l^t)]>er 
Danube. Pursuing his advantage, he 
shattered the Russo-Austrian armies at 
Austerlitz, on December 20th, 1805, com- 
})elling the Tsar to retire crestfallen to 


his own dominions, while the Ha})sburg 
Court consent('(^l to Najxileon’s very 
exacting demands. Tlu' net residt of 
the campaigms of 1805. then, was to 
make Britain mistress of th(‘ seas and 
Nanoleon master of the ContiiKmt. 

This shar]) differc'utiation in character 
Ixdween the two chit'f opfionents deter- 
, mined the main outlines of 
apo con s Xa]loleou’s poli('y. I/nable to 
. . strike at England dirc'ctlv. as 

of England hltlu'rto sought to do 

from the cliffs of Boulogne, he now 
attem})t(‘d to effect her overthrow in- 
dire('tly—that is, through tlie .-,ubj('ction 
of the Continent to his ]X)litical and 
commercial system. He framed what he 
called the Contiiu'utal system, with a \’i(wv 
to the hnancial ruin ol Ins most ]X‘rsistcnt 
oj)j)onent. All liis allic's. all his snbji'Ct 
states, were thencc'forth rigiclly to exclude' 
British goods, and all ships which Ikk.! 
toiu'hed at British ]>orts. Prussia, Naples, 
and Holland also telt the jirc'ssure ol his 
m'w ]X)licy. Th(' House of Hohi'n/ollern 
was forced to bar out British goods from 
the north-west ol (iermany. a ])ro('et'ding 
which, with other jirovocations, lirought 
about the Franco-Prussian W’arof 180!) and 
the overthrow of the chie'f North German 
power. The Bourbons of Naples were de¬ 
throned, josejih Bonaparte taking up the 
reins of power in South Italy, and Louis 
Bona])art(‘ becoming King of Holland. 

The (KXU])ation ol Berlin by French 
troo])s gav<' tlie great conqueror the 
opportunity of launching, in November, 
i8o(), his Berlin Decree against England 
for the conqdetion of his system, and th(‘ 
great victory ol Friedland enabled him 
to throw the trammels of his commercial 
policy over Russia. The ensuing Treaty 
of Tilsit, on July 7th 1807. saw him at 
the height of his power. 

Tlu' I'sar, Alexander L, previously his 
l)itt('rest enemy, now went over com- 
])letely to his side, adojited the Con- 
'Tk T'- tinental system and jiromised 

to lu'lp in conuK'Hing the re- 

^ maimng indepenc^lent states, 

anger ^^yeden, Denmark and Portu¬ 

gal, to close their ports to British goods. 
Equally significant were the secret articles 
whereby the two j)otentat(‘s arranged 
for the future jiartition of tlu^ Turkish 
Empire with a view to ('ventual action 
a.gainst Britain’s Oriental possessions. 
Britain was never in greater danger 

than alter the conclusion of this trea.ty; 
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for her sole remaining ally, Sweden, was 
^oon to be coerced by Napol(‘on. It is 
impossible not to feel admiration for the 
skilliil and forceful ])olicy by which, in 
two years, he utterly broke up tlu' Third 
Coalition, which Pitt had done' so much 
to lorm, and turned the tables on Britain. 
The latter was now face to face with a 
, hostile world, and lu'r industries 
Denmark s ])r(‘SSUre ol 


Fleet Seized 
by Britain 


the 


^u'('at ('n^int' of war now per¬ 


fected by th(‘ Frem h Emperor. 
Jhit thou^^h Pitt had siu'cumlH'd to cares 
ol state in January, i8o(), his pupil and 
admirer, Cannin^e fortunately became 
Foreign Minister in tlie sjiring of 1807. 

He struck sharply at Denmark, seized 
her fleet, and thus ])aralysed the naval 
scheme's which Na])oleon was undoubtedly 
maturing. A little later—namely, in 
OctobtT-'November, 1807—the Fn'uch 
Emperor showed his hand in his conduct 
towards Portugal. By virtue of a secret 
treaty with Spain in October, 1807, he 
sent a strong column under junot, which 
received help from the S]xiniards, to 
seize the Portuguese fleet at LislKin. In 
this he failed. 'PIk' royal family .sailed 
away to Brazil shortly before the French 
entered their capital. Neverthek'ss, the 
close of the year saw him e\'erywhere 
triumphant on the Continent. The 
Iberian Peninsula was under Iiis contiol ; 
Italy, Switzerland, and the secondary 
German state's were his vassals ; Prussia 
lay helpless under his heel ; and the 
Tsar, Alexander T, abetted him in his 
sc'hemes for the domination of the world. 

England alone insisted the autocrat, and 
sIk' showed signs of weariness and wave'r- 
ing. A powerful section of tlu' Wdiigs had 
all along op]X)sc'd the war and advocated 
a friendly understanding with Napok'on. 
His success seemed assured when, at the 
close of the year, he launched the Milan 
Decree against British commerce. But 
now this great genius was to reveal the 
weaker side of his nature. The 
brilliance of his triumydi and 
tlu' collapse of liis enemies 
hardened in him the con- 
\'iction of his own invincibility and of 
their stu])idity and weakness. As we 
have seen, his policy after Trafalgar was 
directed mainly to the control of the 
maritime states. Already he controlled 
all the coasts from Cronstadt to Trieste ; 
but now, as his commercial decrees against 
Eiigland were not always enforced with 
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the rigidity that he desired, he began in 
all })ossible cases to substitute annexation 
for mere control. This fact ('xi)lain^ his 
absorption ol Tuscany and a large part of 
th(‘ Papal States in 1808. It also explains 
his virtual annexation of Spain. 

Th(‘ alliance ot the Sjmnish Bourbons 
was far from satisfying him. He owed 
them a grudge for a warlike' proclamation 
made by Godoy. their Prime Minister, 
at the beginning of the last war with 
Prussia ; and, abow' all, resolved to have 
the com])lete dis])osal of the Spanish 
fleet and colonies. With this gre'at ac¬ 
cession of na\ad stn'ngth he trusted to 
be able to make' the Mediterranean a 
French lake—the scheme of I7g8 r('\’iv('d — 
to })artition the Turkish Em])ire in a 
way highly la\’Ourable to France, and 
then—as he phrased it in a letter to 
th(' Tsar—“ to crush England under the 
w('ight ot events with which the atmo- 
sphen' will be charg('d.’' 

There is nothing in Napoleon’s letters 
of the sjn'ing of 1808 to show that he 
expected any o])})osition lor a moment 
from the Spanish ])eo])le. Their regular 
, troops were largely in his 
Wellington of their northern 

Entry into h^ld by French 

^ regimt'nts ; and the disgraceful 

feuds in the royal family at Madrid gave 
him an easy foothold, as it were, on the 
walls of the central citadel. 

The result is w('ll known. Successful 
in his dealings with a corru])t dynasty 
and court, he entirely left out of account 
the pride of the Spanish nation. Instead 
of gaining profitable vassals and a vast 
colonial ('mi)ire, he turned allies into 
irreconcilable foes. England, lar from 
being barred out from the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula, secured the help of Portuguese^ and 
Spaniards, and access for her commerce 
to their vast colonies. Above all, the 
British army now had a held whereon 
they could fitly dis])lay their ]:)rowess. 

The entry of Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon 
to become Viscount Wellington, on a 
scene of action pre-eminently suited to his 
})eculiar. gifts gave to the national re¬ 
sistance of S])aniards and Portugiu'se a 
toughness which wore out the strength 
of French armies and baflled the efforts 
of all Na]X)leon’s marshals. In tlu' whole 
career of Na})oleon no miscalculation, 
save, perhaps, one to be noted ])resently, 
was more fraught with disaster. Struggle 
and scheme as he might—and he did so 
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with brilliant success in the case of the 
Austrian campaign of i8oq, with its 
cliplomalic corollary, the Austrian mar¬ 
riage—he could n('ver rid himself of the 
evil result ol his “ S])anish blunder.” 
The waste of men in that war told even 
on his gigantic resourc'es : and whim his 
hnal annexations at the close of 1810 — 
the north-west of Germany, etc.—brought 
liirn to a ru[)ture witli the Tsar, one may 
safely ascri])e the determination of the 
])ot(‘ntate of tlu‘ east to his belief that the 
overgrown em])ire of his rival was being 
sa])j)ed at the other extremity. 

For in and alter the year 1808 a new 
s})irit was in the air. ^^_'0])k‘s that had 
pre\aously lain tor])id under French dom¬ 
ination now began to awaken, and to 
take heart as tliey saw the ])ower of a 
nation’s resistanc(‘ in Spain. 

1 powei' of arniios is a N'isihle thini;', 

I*'ornial, and c'irciiiiiscril)c(l in time and space, 
l^ai* who the limits ot that i)o\ver can trace 
W’hicli a brave i)eople into lii;ht can brijri;? 


Victims of 

Napoleon’s 

Obst'nacy 


Thus sang Wordsworth as he gazed at 
the events in Sj)ain. German thinktu's 
and patriots begun to jtrej^are for the day 
of revenge. And that day came 
when Na])oleon’s Grand Army 
-\actims of tlie insane obsti¬ 
nacy with which he clung to 
Moscow up to October i()th—succumbed 
to the snows of the steppes. The succeed¬ 
ing campaign of 1813 witiK'ssed the detec¬ 
tion first of Prussia, and tht'u of Austria, 
irom his alliance. The three days’ battle 
around Lei])zig comj)leted his dkscomfiture. 
The bouth German states turned against 
him, and, while Wellington was invading 
the south of France, Italy also fell away 
from the Emperor’s control. Even so hi' 
struggled on, omitting to take advantage 
of the offers of peace whiOi tlie allies 
made to him, first at Frankfort, in No¬ 
vember, 1813, and next during the spring 
campaign of 1814 in the east of France. 

It is difficult to fathom his leasons for 
this conduct. The evidence seems to })rove 
that even then, when he had scarcely 
50,000 men wherewith to o]4)ose the armies 
ol Russia, Prussia, and Austria in Cham¬ 
pagne, and when Wellington had pene¬ 
trated into Languedoc, the emperor 
believed that he could beat the allies and 
secure more advantageous terms. It was 
the last of his mistakes. The allies declared 
that never again would they have dealings 
with him. His own marshals refused to 
go on with the struggle; and he abdicated 


on April iitli, 1814, at Fontaine 1 d(‘cUi. 
His escape from Elba, his victorious 
march to Paris, and the details of the 
Waterloo cam})aign and of his sojourn at 
vSt. Helena, need not be recounted here. 
His doom was sealed in the spring of 1814 
when he suc('i‘eded in arousing the undying 
distrust ol the allied s(jv('rt‘igns 
and ol their Ministers. It will 
suitable to conclude 


The Doom 
of the Mighty 
Autocrat 


more 

this brief survey by pointing 
out some of the clndd' results ol this 
rnomtmtous ])eriod—1780-1815 -in the life 
of the European ]x*opIes. • 

First, we may notice that the extra¬ 
ordinary u])heavals ol that time imparted 
an imj)ulse to the Continent whicli did not 
wear away even in the time of exhaustion 
and des})air brought about by nearly a 
quarter of a century of war. Furtlier, 
while the ]:>olitical results of feudalism 
W(‘re thus almost obliterated in Central 
Eurojxg the dead hand of tlu' past was re¬ 
moved Irom nearly all Continental }xn)ples 
in social and agrarian affairs. Nortluam 
Italy in 1797 decreed the abolition of feudal 
wars and servicers and the emanci])ation of 
serfs. The NTdherlands, the Rhineland, 
and Switzerland soon took the same stej)s, 
either of th(‘ir own accord or at the bidding 
ol the French Republic. Prussia and Spain, 
whi('h resented Napoleon’s ascendancy, on 
their own initiative' set free their serls, 
reformed their land laws, and thus laid 
the basis foi a healthier social life. 

The reforms by which the Prussian 
statesman Stein, in 1807-1808, founded 
local self-government and unified the 
governing powers of the state would alone 
give significance to this era. The sense of 
national unity is anotht'r of the signs of 
awakening in this jicriod. The mighty 
upheavals of the Nai)oleonic wars brought 
men everywhere face to face with ele¬ 
mental facts ; and thus a strong sense of 
racial kinshij), which had grown up in 
England and France during the Hundred 

, Years War, now spread to 

Inauguratioiv ^ 1 tx t -ri • 

j Germans and Italians. This 

^ . awakening of the sense of 

ovemen s largely traceable to 

the Spanish rising of 1808, is one of the 
great events of world history; for it im¬ 
pelled those peoples to struggle on against 
the irritating restrictions impiosed by the 
Congress of Vienna, and thus to inaugurate 
the great moveitients which brought about 
Italian and German unity in the decade 
1860-1870. J. Holland Rosp: 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE KING 

AND THE RISING TIDE OF REVOLUTION 
By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 


'^HE States-(K'ncral met on May 5th, 
^ witli tlu' (jiu'stion of procednn^ 

still unsc'ttk'd. The Third Estate was in 
the full sens(‘ r('])resentativ(‘. It had Ikhmi 
chosen by double ('k'ction - that is, in 
eac'h area the mass of voters chos(‘ a 
body of electors, and the electors aj)})ointed 
their ch'k'gates, who* rec('i\'('d from them 
instructions, a, jU'oi^ramme known as a 
('(jhicr.. Th(' delc'^ates were lor the most 
part (.oinmoiK'rs, a lar^^e j)r()portion beinrt 
lawyers ; but tlu'V iiu'ludc'd a few memtu'rs 
of the noblesse' notably Mirabeau and 
of the cleri^y, notably tlu' Abbe Sieves. 

Amon/; th(' i)ody ol tlu' nobles th(‘r(‘ 
were' se've'ral wlu) lea* jL;ood e)r bad me)tive‘S 
fave)ureelre'form ; Lataye'tte', th(;_he're>of the' 
American W'ar, and Philij) " Egalite.^ ” e)f 
Orleans, the' kin^^’s eaaiisin, whe) had ho])('se)f 
getting Louis el('j)os('d, anel oi l)eing made 
king by po])ular lavour. Among the clergy, 
the)se ol the* higher ranks we're' alme)st all 
e)l the' ancien re'gime : e)l the* le)we'r ranks, 
a majOiity we'ie w ith the' rele)nne'rs. 

After the' e)])ening ce'rememy, wlu'n 
Ne'cker exhaust eel the ctuelience by a 
W'earise)mc j:)ane'gyric on himself, the're 
e'ame a eleadlock. I'he Thirel Instate, in 
accen'elance with the instructie)ns in their 
cahiers, refusee I to receagnise the separate 
existence e)f the e)ther two I'^states. 
Necker’s pre)])e)sal, that the thrc'e Estates 
sluuilel be fe)rmeel inte) twe) chambers on 
. the Fhiglish anale)gy, the le)wer 
ationa joining commeans. 

was ignored. At last, on lunc 
Instituted ,1^1 1 , i 

17th, having bee'll joined by 

a few of the leiwer clergy, the Third 

Estate declareel itself to be the National 

Assembly, anel proceeded to affirm that 

the present taxes were authorised only 

during the session of the Assembly, 

anel to take the question of food supply 

into consideration. Two days later the 

clergy formally joined the Third Estate. 

I s 


Sueii an assum])tie)n of authority was 
ne)t part e)} the' j)lan as undersfooel by the 
('euirt. The' king and Ne'e'ke'r hael meant 
the' I'hirel Estate te) be su])])orters neit 
masters. R('fe)rm was gooel, but it was 
te) be granteel with ])opular a])]ire)\'al, ne)t 
enforced by the ])e)pular rejirese'iitative's. 
When the Asse'mbl\' gatlu'reel e)n the 

. . r. . 20th, it le)unel the' hall in the 

Louis Defied 


by the 
Third Estate 


hanelse)! workmen, in ju't'para- 
tie)n le)r a Royal Session. The 


de'le'gate's we'iit in a body to 
the- Tennis ('ourt. whe're tlu'v te)e)k a sole'inn 
oath to continue their nu'e'tings whe'rc' and 
when tlu'V ce)iild, till the' ('onstitution was 
e'e)inj)l(*ted. Ouste'ei tre)m the' I'e'imis 
(\)urt, they found a lU'w ])lae'(‘ e)t mc'e'ting, 
whe're* tlie'y we'ie* joiiu'el by the' maje)rity 
e)l the edergy e)n the 21st. 

On the Jgrel the' Re)yal Se'ssie)n W’as he'ld. 
riie king anne)une'e'd the' re'leirms whie h he 
we)ulel iiu’ite the* listate's te) a])])re)\\' ; but 
they must act as separate Estates. If they 
we're re'cale'itrant, the king we)ulel make 
the reforms by decree. King, clergy, anel 
nobk's retired ; the Thirel Estate*, swayeel 
by Mirabeau, refuse*el te) obey. Next 
elay the* maje)rity of the clergy rejoineel 
them, anel also the reformers from the 
ne)bk's. The ('re)wn’s attemi)t was palj)- 
ably ek'feateel ; se) i)al])ably that Louis 
requesteel the rest of the clergy and 
ne)l)les te) join the Assembly. 

Hut the king ne)w was not guieled by 
Necker, who had not lost his popularity, 
but by his younger brother, the Cemite 
r)’Arte)is—e)ne elay to become Charles X.— 
and the ext reme reactionaries. Their inten¬ 
tion was to turn the tables bv a coup d’etat. 
The thing needeel was force—an army 
before which e)ppositie)n shoukl vanish. 
But the (iarele Frane,'aise wxis showing 
insuboreiination, an excuse for summoning 
n'lOre troops to the capital. They gatherecl, 
a palpable menace; excitement and 
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alarm ran high, with the less need, since 
tlie insubordination spread quickly through 
their ranks, except among the regiments 
of fona'gn mercenarit‘s. The climax came 
when Paris heard, on July I2tli, that 
Necker and others had Ix^eii displaced and 
reactionary Ministeis a])pointed. Muni- 
ci[)al government was already at a stand¬ 
still ; the* body of “ ('lectors ” to the 
States-tieiieral formed theinsclvc^s into a 
jn'ovisional niuni('ij)al government, and 
Ix'gan to ('nrol tlu' Paris iTiilitia, which 
was soon to turn into the National Guard, 
with its counterparts all ov('r the country. 
The ])()])nla('e clamoured for arms, and 


law. The fall appealed to the world as 
signalising the ending of an ancient tale of 
wrong. It was as though the walls of 
Jericho had fallen at the trum])et blast. 
The event was hailed with paeans (ff joy 
by young enthusiasts : its actual circum¬ 
stances w(‘re enveloped in a cloud of myths. 

As a matter of fact, what it mainly signi¬ 
fied was that the people of Paris had no 
master—was on the way to find out that 
it was itself master ; and when that 
became patent, Indf the young enthusiasts 
were in a short time finding themselves as 
passionately o])])osed to the revolution as 
they had been passionat('ly in its favour. 



THE ILL-FATED RULERS OF FRANCE: MARIE ANTOINETTE AND LOUIS XVI. 

Lonis XVL was King of France when the Great Revolution broke out, and he fell a victim to the wild passions of his 
people, The cjmuMi, Mane Antoinette, who had supported the king in his fatal policy, also died by the guillotine. 


turiu'd itsi'll to the manufacture of ])ikes. 
There were scenes of \iok'iK'e, collisions 
with tlu' meiT(*na.ries ; on tlie 14th the 
“ Invalides ” was seized, supplying muskets 
and anirniinition, Paris turned on the 
Ikistille ; the Garde Fraimaise joined the 
mob ; tlie rest of fhe troojis ('ould not or 
would not stir. When the little garrison 
refused to ea]utulate, the mob stormed 
the ]dace witli little difficulty. Though 
the garrison surreni^lered, the comman¬ 
dant and>a few officers and soldiers were 
murdered. The Bastille had fallen. 

The Bastille was the symbol of the old 
tyranny, of arbitrary rule, of ordered 
lorce, which could override justice and 
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The ])liysical force was no longer on the 
side of tlie existing order ; it had passed 
to the sid(', of the volution. 

Meanwhile, the Assembly was in session 
at Versailles, exjiecting the coup dTdat 
which was intended. The news arriving 
that night meant the complete rout of the 
Court party. The next day the king 
announced to them the withdrawal of 
the troops and the recall of Nccker. A 
band of the popular representatives—■ 
Bailly the President, Lafayette, and others, 
hastened to Paris with the joyful news, and 
were received with acclamation. Bailly was 
promptly nominated Mayor of Paris, La¬ 
fayette was made General of the National 
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nor 


Guard. Necker’s return through France— 
he had left the country—was a sort of 
triumphal ])rogress. Louis himself, cou¬ 
rageously enough, made a slate entry into 
the capital, and was greeted as the restorer 
of French lilxM'ties. On the other hand, 
Artois, and others of the most ])romin(‘nt 
among the reactionary noblesse fled across 
the border. The emigration had begun. 

It was by no means th(‘ intention of the 
Assemldy to b(^ simply destuictix'e, 
was it with d(‘- 
structive intent 
that the new 
Paris munici¬ 
pality or the 
National (iuard 
had been formed 
—both of wliich 
lound immediate 
imitators all ov('r 
the country. 

Put the Pans 
mob had tasted 
blood; tlu're Wt'i e 
more* lynchings, 
and tlu'Se lound 
tlK'ir count(‘rpart 
throughout the 
South - caste r n 
j) r o V i n c e s i n 
risings of the 
jieasantry, burn¬ 
ings ol chateaux, 
and the like. And 
in Paris itsc'll, the 
(' ommi 11 ee of 
lectors, which 
had takcMi upon 
itself the task of 
governing the 
city, was dis¬ 
placed by an 
elected liody, at 
once less capable 
and less inde- 
]) e n d e n t, its 
members ready 
to be swayed by 
the dictation of the least responsible of 
their constituents. There was no sign that 
the fall of the Bastille was to initiate an era 
of orderly self-government by the people. 

The National Assembly, however, Was 
honestly zealous to find genuine remedies 
for the prevailing evils. With a pathetic 
belief in the enunciation of high principles 
as a general curative, it was passing its 
time in abstract discussion of the Rights of 
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CAMILLE DESMOULINS AT THE PALAIS ROYAL 
Desmoulins belonged to the extreme party of Revolutionists, and 
the above picture shows him addressing an enthusiastic gathering 
in the grounds of the Palais Royal. As a member of the National 
Convention, he voted for the death of the king, in 17n:{. Desmoulins 
was himself arrested, and died by the guillotine on April .'ith, 1701. 

IK by C M. hhclc 


Man, when it was roused to concrete action 
by the reports of disorder and outrage. 
On August loth it set itself to pas 3 a series 
of reforms, wiping out a host of privileges, 
and earning for that day the title of 
“St. Bartholomew of Property.” The 
feudal rights of tJie noblesse to personal 
service, such as the corvee, and to juris¬ 
diction were abolished; what wc should 
call the game laws went the same v/ay. 
These enactments were projioscd not by 
commoners, but 
by members of 
the noblesse. In 
like manner, tlu‘ 
guild restrictions 
on the practie(' 
ot trades and 
crafts and the 
transferability of 
labour were done 
away with. 

In eflc'ct, feu¬ 
dalism was sud- 
(11' n 1 y s w e ]) t 
away in a singh’ 
night by oiu' 
gr(‘at wav(‘ ol 
emotion ; legal 
rights win ell, 
liow(‘\’tM‘ e\’i!, 
had been part 
and par('cl ol Hit' 
social la brie 
were blotted out 
ill a momcait 
without comjH'ii- 
s a 1 1 o 11 — V e 1 y 
m u c li a s 1 f 
slavc'i y had been 
suddenly abol¬ 
ished without 
compensation to 
slave - owners — 
iueidentally, of 
course, with an 
extremely dis¬ 
quieting effect on 
the contiguous 
feudal j)roviiices of tlie empire. Still mor(^ 
serious, from the European point of view, 
was the fact that in some frontier pro¬ 
vinces actual treaty rights of (xerman 
princes were over-ruled by these measures. 

The reforms of August 4th embodied 
principles which were true and sound, but 
their sudden, instead of gradual, appli¬ 
cation to a system built up on totally 
different principles necessarily involved an 
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immense amount of injustice, and intensi- and Lafayette. The combination was virtu- 
fied a hundredfold the instability of a social ally im])ossible, because the three men were 

and political fabric which was already incompatibles ; and Mirabeau could not 

qua]|ing. By this business of destruction dis])lacc Necker, because the Court hated 
the way to construction Was prepared, and him, and there was no political group 
to this the “Constituent’'Asseml)ly nowde- which eitlier lUKh^rstood or trusted him, in 
voted itself. Tlie process divided the body spite of his extraordinary pow(‘r of swaying 
more definitely into i)arties—the “ right ” both the Assembly and the populace, 
representing reaction, the centre modera- The form of the new Constitution was 
tion, the left radicalism, with its various the first (pu'stion to be dealt with ; a 
types. The reactionaries were important committee appointed thcMcto had draft(‘d 
mainly from thchr readiness to combine a scheme. The (executive was to remain 
with one or another radical st'cfion in order with the Crown. Tlie legislature was to be 
to carry out a policy of obstruction. The a r(‘presentative chamber, a senate, and 



THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE: THE MOB STORMING THE PRISON 
To the peop’.e of France the Bastille was the symbol of the old tyranny, of arbitrary rule, of ordered force, which could 
override iustice and law, and wlien the nation rose in revolt the famous prison was fiercely attacked. When the 
little garrison refused to capitulate, the mob stormed the place, effected an entrance, and the Bastille was destroyed. 

moderates included many men of ability, the Crown. The senate was not to 

who aimed at a constitution alter the consist of hereditary l>eers, as in Eng- 

British model, and saw with alarm that land—which was, of course, the general 

the revolutionary forces were' becoming model—Init of Crown nominees presented 

too poweifill t(U)e controlled. The radicals by the departments. The ('rown was 

included academics like Sieyts, enthusiasts to have the i)ower of veto. But the 

like Barnave, Dujiort, and Lameth, fana- senate did not suit the reactionaries, since 

tics like Robespierre. And outside of all it was not to be aristocratic ; it did 

the ])arties stood ^lirabeau, the single not suit the extreme democrats, because 

titanic personality, the one man who it was not representative. The two wings 

n ight conceivably have gi\'en the reVviln- combined to kill the second chamber, 

lion a different course, but whose only Then arose the question of the royal 

chance of doing so lay in his displacing veto. The Riglits of Man could not be 

Necker as Ministei, or uniting with him squared with an individuars right to veto 
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the demands of a nation—just as the 
equality of all men could not be squared 
vvitJi the tJu'ory of a senate. The ex¬ 
tremists clamoured : tlie mob shouted. 
Despotism and slaveiy would be re¬ 
stored ! The Assembly ended by adopting 
the compromise* of the arch-comino- 
miser Necker. The ('rown was granted 
a siis})ensive veto. If a measure were 
})assed twice*, the veto must laj)se. 

lUit while the Assembly elebated the* 
creatie)!! e)f a constitution which had ne) 
1)asis in the natie)nal histe)ry — thus 
dilh'ring fnndame*ntally treim its su])j)e)se*d 
m o d e* 1 , t h e 
lhatish (h)nstitu- 
tiein, which was 
an organic his- 
teirical gre)Wth -- 
a Iresh e)utside 
lorce hael l)(*e'n 
de‘Vele)ping ; an 
e*ne'igetie: anel 
vociterous Press, 
which j)()ure*d 
emt a llooel eif 
newsj)a])e'rs anel 
pam})hl('ts. The 
wiiiels e)l doc¬ 
trine, bleiwing 
fro m e v e r y 
c o n c e i v a b 1 e* 
quarter, ])re)- 
(luce'd wilel tur- 
me)il in nu*n’s 
minds, t he)ugh as 
yet in Paris, lai- 
iayette, with his 
National (iuard 
e) f re'spectable 
citizc'iis, ke|)t 
violence within 
beiunels. Much of 
the most dan- 
ge*re)us agitation is attributed to tlie 
sinister de*signs e)l Orleans anc] his allie*s ; 
and a meil) lor whom it was still hard 
euemgh te) ])rovide sufficient le)e)d was 
an instrument which responded readily 
to the agitator’s teiuch. 

Wild rumours as to the destruction of 
food supplies by the aristocrats femnd 
popular credence. A royalist banquet 
was given at Versailles by the officc'rs 
of a newly arrived regiment ; it was re¬ 
ported that the tricolour, the new national 
badge, had been trampled under foot. 
On October 5th an extraordinary mob, 
the women of Paris, poured out to 


Versaill(*s, to interview the king —not 
without an attendant masculine mob. 
Reluctant Lafayette, with the National 
(iiiard, arrived at night from Par^ and 
restored .some sort of oi'der ; but in the 
early morning rioters broke into the palace, 
murdering the .soldiers they found. Onh' 
by the sell-devotion of a few guards was 
the royal family saved from ])robal)le 
ma.ssacre, b(*fore Lafayette ai)])eared with 
the National (luard and cl(*ar(*d out the 
rioters. Put llu* mob was ('laniouring 
without that the king and (|uet'n 
must go back to Paris ; and the National 
(iiiard, in. spite 
of Lalayett('’s 
W('r(‘ 

ob\’i()iisl>’ in sym¬ 
pathy with tin* 
mob’s demands, 
'i'he royal family 
was carrie(l oft 
to Pans ; the 
Ass(*ml)ly Irans- 
f (* r r (' d i t s (' 1 1 
Ihitlu'r. 4 'h(*ir 
jireseiK'c in the 
('a})ital was the 
\asibk* sign that 
tin* ])n)mis(‘ el 
th(* (lay ol th(* 
JLis I lib* w a s 
bi'ing lullille(.l. 
Jkiris was su¬ 
preme in Fraiu'c. 
and tin* mob was 
all but su])rerne 
in Paris. 

For th(* time, 
howevt*r, tin* 
effect was in 
favour ot ordt'i, 
more ('sjx'cially 
as Orleans wars 
obliged to leave the country. Tlu* mob 
was not suiirerne yet, and some riots 
were firmly (.lealt with. IFit sc'veral ol 
the moderates began to withdraw from the 
Assembly, tfu^ grou])ing of ])arties began 
to alter, and their diAerentiation to beconu* 
more definite. The organisation of th(* 
grou[)s took a new development through 
the tormaiion of political clubs. Of these 
the most important was the Jacobin, 
named from the quondam Jacobin monas¬ 
tery where it met. From its origiruil 
character as an association of Brefon 
delegates it became a club which included 
most of the reforming leaders. Now the 



])oj)nlari(y. 


THE RISING TIDE OF REVOLUTION 


preponderance of extremists drove 
Lafayette, Sieyfs, and others to secede 
and form a new club of their own, leaving 
the ^Jacobins to develop the extremist 
organisation all over the country. The 
reactionaries imitated the example set 
them, and sundry other 
clubs were started on 
similar lines. And every 
group held its own discus¬ 
sions, ran its own jour¬ 
nals, and issued its own 
pamj)hlets. 

It was in these alt (Ted 
and altering einum- 
stances that the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly con- 
tiniK'd its work. The 
moderates ho])ed toch(‘ck 
th(‘ swelling dc'mocratic 
current through the old 
[> r o V i n c i a 1 ])arl('ments, 
with their traditions, 
which were both anti- 
monarchical and anti¬ 
democratic. But the 



MIRABEAU 

Belonging to the noblesse, he was the one 
man who might have prevented the Revolution * 

SUSpeiK-l the parleinents by reconciling the monarchy with the demo d(.*])ntieS. So 
and reorganise ])rOvincial cracy, but he died in iTDI. before his task was constriK'lion 


Assembly proceeded to 


complete 1, and the revolutionary tide swept on 

lilU'S. But the 


approximating to a chessboard pattern 
All the d(‘partrnents were to be adminis¬ 
tered on identical ideal lines, uniform and 
symmetrical. The department was dividc'd 
into di.stricts (arrondissernents), and the 
district into cantons. There was a council 
of thirty-six, with five 
executive officers for the 
department as a whole ; 
sul 3 ordinate to this were 
a se]:)arate council and 
executive for each dis- 
trict. Th(‘ canton was a 
merely electoral division. 
I'he “ (hti/AMis ”—that is, 
all who ])aid a minimum 
amount in din'ct taxation 
—in the canton chose 
“ electors ” ; the elec'tors 
chose the couiK'ils and 
ofticers lor districts and 
d(‘j)artments, and the de- 
])uti{cs for the Ass(‘mbly. 
A high(*r “ taxabk' ” (juali- 
fication was r(‘(|uired lor 
members ol tlu' councils, 
hi,‘.,du‘r still tor 
ir the n‘- 
i)i'oceeded 


administration alter the 
ideals ol symmetrical and mathematical 
perlection so dear to tlu‘ brain ol the Ablx' 

Siey^s, ignoring, just as it did in evolving 
the scheme of th(‘ new Constitution, the 
principle on which Burk(‘ in England 
laid so much stress 
- that the new 

should be de- 

velo])ed out of 

the old, not sub- 
stitut(‘d for it; 
that sound reform 
is a j)roc('ss ol 
adaptation to 
altered environ¬ 
ment, not ol ex¬ 
periments in 
search of ab¬ 
stract logical LAFAYETTE AND BAILLY 

ideals. The divi- Lafayette had taken part in the American War of Independence, 
sion of the rnnntrv proposed to the National Assembly a declaration of rights 
. 1 ■ ■ f ^ based on the American plan; he formed the National Guard and 

into adniiniStra- worked for order and humanity. Jean Sylvain Bailly was President 
live provinces had of the National Assembly and Mayor of Paris; losing his popu- 
grown out ol the Parity, he retired, but was seized, brought to Paris, and guillotined, 

old division of feudal areas, with corn^spond- 
ing variations in th(‘ local system of govern¬ 
ment. The provinces were abolished, 
and the country was cut up into 
“ departments ” on geographical lines. 



j)al])ably on middle-clasi: 
canton itself was divided 
into s(‘ll-governing units called conimiiiK'S, 
(‘ach ha\ang its own ('ouncil and executive 
(‘lected directly by the people; virtually a 
purely democratic' institution, which in a 
vc'ry short time 
was to fall conn 
])l(dely under the 
control of the 
Jacobin clubs. The 
judicial system 
was reorganiscxl on 
the same local 
basis, and the ap> 
p o i n t m e n t o 1 
j u d g (‘ s , 1 r o m 

among the lawyers 
was transferred 
from th(' Crown to 
the ‘‘ elector's.” 

The Church, too 
had to b(' dealt 
with ; her ('ndow'- 
miaits were tempt¬ 
ing to an exhausted treasury, and the 
distribution of Church proi)erty was siifh 
ciently scandalous. Necker in his necessity 
had already obtained from the Assembly, 
swayed by Mirabeau, a grant of one-fourth 
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of all incomes ; but even that had been 
swallowed ii]) ])y the' enormous expemses 
entailed in the' ])rocess of n'constriK'tion. 

The theory was advanced that endow¬ 
ments \v(‘re the ])ro])erty of the nation, 
only held in trust by the Church. The 
state took yx^ssession, guaranteeing^ a 
minimum income to every cure and the 
cost of ])iibhc worslii}). But since the 
announeememt that (diurcli property be¬ 
longed t(j the state iailc'd to rc'store cnalit, 
the lu'xt step was to issue a \’ast ])a]H‘r 
currency (assignats) on lla* sec'urity of the 
Church lands ; that is. the holdc'r could 


of the clergy retired, and became known 
as non-jurors. The j^rocess cf fixing the 
limitation of i)owers under tlie nc'W 
Constitution was completed by th^jr de¬ 
bates and by resolutions on the question 
whether tlie Crown should ha\'e the powcT 
of making war and ])eace. 

Mirab(‘au, who still hoped to create a 
strong government by th(‘ combination ol 
a democratic legislature^ with a monarchical 
(sxec'iitive, lought hard for th(‘ rights ol 
the Crown, and the result was a lonnula 
asserting that the right belonged to “ the 
nation.” War could be dc'clarcal only 



THE ARREST OF LOUIS XVI. WHILE ATTEMPTING TO ESCAPE FROM FRANCE 


Unable any longer to delude himself as to the impending danger to the tfirone, the king decided to make his escape 
from the distracted country. On June 20th, 1701, under the cover of darkness, Louis and Matie Antoinette secretly 
took flight from Paris, but l)efore they reached the border the king was recognised. The party was stopped at 
Varennes and ignominiously brought back to the capital. On the king’s return, his authority was suspended. 

J roiii tin- iMiiitinL; 1>V 1. 1 .M.u Jiall 


claim the cqui\'alcnt in (diufcli lands. 
The ])lan })r()\’cd a lailurc financially. It 
was not till some months later - in tlu‘ 
middlt' of —that the “ (d\’il (Constitu¬ 
tion of the Clergy ” was com])l('ted. 
The ndigious houses ha\’ing already been 
supju'essed. tlu' dt'partmeuts were turned 
into bisho])ri('s, and the bisho])s and parish 
priests were to be chosen by the electors, 
])ai:>al authority bidiig ignored. Priests and 
bishops were shortly afterwards n^quired 
to take an oath recognising the (dvil 
supremacy, whereupon the greater part 
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by a decree ol till' Assembly introdiu'ed by 
the king. Finally, the unanimity and con¬ 
cord ol the nation was celebrated bv a great 
]>atriotic demonstration on the anniversary 
ot the fall of th(‘ Bastille, when king and 
t|ueen, the Assembly, didegates from all the 
de])artments. and a huge assembled crowd 
took the oath ol loyalty to the new Consti¬ 
tution, amid wild excitcMuent and enthu¬ 
siasm. Nevertheless, d’sorder continued. 
A soldiery whose pay is not forthcoming 
is a dangerous element, and in August 
there was a serious mutiny at Nancy, 








THE KING AND QUEEN OF FRANCE IN PRISON AFTER THEIR ATTEMPTED FLIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY 
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r-nppresscd only after fierce fighting. It 
was at this jiinctuie that Nc cker suddenly 
melted out of politics and withdrew from 
F'rance, almost unnoticed. If the Court 
would Jiave frankly placed its confidence 
in Mirabeau, it is conceivable that lie 
might have succeeded in attaining his 
own ideal ; but the Court would not 
denounce the thnigres, and 

ira cau Mirabeau was now liimself 

^ .. being hotly dc'iiounced as a 
as a rai or Py j •^col)ins. Before 

he had succeeded in converting Louis in 
his favour, the tremendous strain of his 
jmblic eru'i'gies, cou])l(‘d with the exc(‘SS(‘S 
of his i)rivate hie, ])i()ke the great tribune 
down, and he di(Hl in April, X7()l. The 
oiU' man who might have reconciled the 
monarchy with the democracy had gone. 

In sj)ite of July 14th (hunonstrations, 
there had nevc'r yet bc'en an aj)pr()ach to 
mutual conlidence between! th(‘ Court and 
the Assennbly. Louis was sincene^ly 
desirous of lus peopU^’s good ; but his 
whole entourage saw m the exanits ot the 
still uncomj)U‘t( (1 two yenirs whie'h had 
passerl siiu'e the' convening of the* .State'S- 
(ieneral ne)thing but a gre*e*dy and in- 
semsate* attack e)n ])ri^nle‘ge*s which the‘y 
regarde'd as lights inhe-re-ntly necessaiy 
to the* e'xistence* e)t social e)rder. 

Mirabeau hael urged on the king that 
his prese'nce* in Laiis ele-privc'd him e)f all 
independe'iice* anel ]):)wer of actie)n, that 
tlie^ vigorous initiative* essential to the 
rt'Covery e)l conlieli'iice in the* king’s 
cajiacity e)r since*i*ity coulel be displaye'd 
e)nly it he* took u]) his residence at a 
distance fiom the domineering and turbid 
capital. JLil this Was a veTy diffe*rent 
thing frenn the ese'ape* eait e)t French 
territeu'y which the Court neiw ceintem- 
j)lated. Kneiwing or fearing that any 
de*])arture from Paris We)uld be forcibly 
])ie?vented, the king and queen teieik 
flight se'cretly by night ein June 20th. 
But beleire* they reached the border I.ouis 
was recognised. At Varennes 

FiThr and 

rr- igiiomiiiiously l)rought back to 

of tKe King 

was discovered, the Assembly j)romptly 
took upon itself the whole of the 
so\a*rcign functions ; and when he was 
brought back to Paris the suspension of 
his authority was continued until the 
Constitution should be actually and 
formally completed. This caused a seces¬ 
sion of royalists from the Assembly, v/hile, 
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on the other hand, the Jacobins began to 
demand that tlie suspension should be 
])ermanent and the Constitution altered 
into a republic instead of a Jifnited 
monarciiy. 

For the time, however, this in 
turn drove several of those who had 
liitherto been look(‘d upon as the chiefs 
of the advanc(*d pari}/ into alliance with 
the moderates, Sieyes and Lafayette. 
This left the thorough-going Jacobins, 
among whom Robespi(‘rre, Danton and 
Marat now exercised the principal in¬ 
fluence, free to work on very extreme lines ; 
and in the country, though not in the 
Assembly, their organisation made th('m 
fai inore pow(*rful than the otlu'r sectiems. 

The attitude of the Constituent 
Assembly during th(*se last months of 
its (xireer rc'calls that of tin* T^ong Parlia¬ 
ment in if)4(), and of the Rump afti'r- 
wards. It had done a great deal of work 
\^('ry conscientiously ; it was lh(.)roughly 
satisfic'd with itself ; and it was unaware 
that it had lost control, which had passed 
to a very much more* powerful organisa¬ 
tion in Ihigland, the* army, in France*, 
the* Jacobin club. Uncc/iisciously it had 
already sealed its (.)wn fate 
r » doom of its own 

of Lafayette a , iVKisterillg :i sell- 

Influence S ^ 

denying ordinance*. When 

the Constitution was brought to com- 
ph'tion, the ('onstituent Assembly Was 
to be* dissolved and a new Legislative 
Assi'inbly called : and membe'is of the 
old Assembly were to be barred from 
sitting in the* ne*w one. 

This, by the way, jnesents not a resem¬ 
blance but a ve*ry strong contrast to the 
Ltmg Parliame*nt and tlu*. Rum]), which 
were more* inclined to per]Hduate* the*ir own 
powers. The* new ilien were certain to be 
largely j acobin candidates, and without 
the ex])e*rience which the pre'sent dele¬ 
gates had acquired. This was made the 
mem* certain by a sc'rious collision in 
July between Lafayette with the Naiiemal 
Cuard and a mob which had been set in 
motion by the Jaced^ins. The Guard were 
driven into firing on the mob; Lafayette’s 
influence had rested mainly on his personal 
popularity, which was destroyed by his 
action eui this occasion. 

The Constitution was formally accepted 
by Louis on September 14th ; on the 
30th, the Constituent Assembly was dis¬ 
solved. On October ist, the Legislative 
Assembly opened. 
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THE REVOLUTION TRIUMPHANT 


THE LAUNCHING OF 

DEFORli the can'er of the Constituent 
^ Assembly was ended affairs in France 
]iad i)rodiiced m otlu'i* countries an 
attitude ominous oi war. In ]{n{.!^land. 
the section of Whi^^s lu'aded by (diaries 
Janii'S Fox wer(‘ ('iithnsiastic ])artisans 
of the lve\'oluliou; but Furke liad l)rok('n 
with tlu'm, and liis spUaidid dtaumcia- 
tions were exercising a poWcadul intbumcis 
Still, howiAX'r, and for some time to 
come, tilt' attitud(‘ ol Pitt and his Ministry 
vv^as tavonrablf' rather than otlierwise. 
Nothing in the natina' ol intervention 
was cont('mj)lated. 

On the ( ontiiumt, on the other hand, 
tlu' I'sarina Cailiariiu* II, was anxious 
to (‘inbioil '\ustria and Piussia with 
Fraiuu' in oi'di'r to Iree her own acdioii 
in Poland, where hc'r inthi('nc(‘ was 
threateiK'd ; while (jerman state's had 
aln'ady ree'eived provocation —as note'd — 
by the procee-dings ot August ^th, l7()o, 

. the iirinces looking upon the* 
„ r conipe'iisation otteix'd them 

F.voor of (he nvaU.m <.l l.vatv 

Ancien Regime . , v • 

rigliis as made(|uat(‘ ; tlu' 

Austrian FmiH'ror was the Fix'nch (]U('('ii’s 
brother ; and the ednigres, established at 
('obhuiz, Were actively agitating lor 
fon'ign aid in restoring the ancien regime, 
a ])roject which (lustavus III. ol Sweden 
ardently advocated. In Ihelndel period ot 
his rule the Fni])eror Leopold had already 
ac(;[uired such prestig(' that it practically 
lay with him to decide whether Europe 
should or should not intervc'iie; and he 
was too cool-headed to do so voluntarily. 

Nevertheless, the jiredicanu'nt in which 
the French monarchy placi'd itself by 
the abortive flight to Varennes, com¬ 
bined with the general j)ressure which 
he had hitherto succeed..'d in resisting, 
forced Leopold’s hand, and in July he 
invited the Powers to combine in sup¬ 
port of the French monarchy. Until 
the king was once more a free agent they 
should refuse to recognise the authority 
of the existing French Ciovernmeiit, 


THE FIRST REPUBLIC 

and should pre})are to enforce that point 
of view in arms if necessary. At the same 
time, he brought Prussia into clos(‘ di])lo- 
matic accord with himself. At the end of 
August he met Frederic W'illiam at Pilnitz, 
where tlu' two monarchs ('inphatically 
snubbt'd IheC'omte d’Ai toisand 
th(' emigres, but issiu'd .'i joint 


Louis XVI. 
Again on 


.. d('(iaration in lavour of inter- 

the Throne provided the otluT 

Powers were in agreenu'iit. It was by no 
means Leopold’s intc'iition to carry out the 
threat, lor he was wi'll aware that Pitt 
would stand aloof ; moreo\’er, the actual 
purpose of tlu' declaration sc'cnu'd l<3 have 
lH'('n ('Ifected when, a fortnight lati'r, Louis 
acc('j)t('d the (Ouslitution and became 
king again. la'ojiold V('ry ])rom[)tly 
announced that tlu' raison d’eti'e ol the 
dc'claration had thus b('en remox'cd, and 
tlu' declaration itsc'll cancelk'd. It was 
hoped that tlu' crisis was jiassc'd. 

In France', howevt'r, tlu'st' ])roceedings 
had not been recognised as what may lu' 
called a maiueuvre to taka' the wind out 
of tlu' sails ol the emigres and their 
partisans ; they a})jx'ared in the light of 
an insok'nt attempt to dictate to France 
as to the ('onduct of lu'r internal affairs. 
The new Legislative Assc'inbly met in a 
spirit of aggressive defiance which boded 
ill for the peace of Euro])e. The members 
were witliout political experience—that 
had been a.s.sured by the self-denying 
ordinance of the Constituent Assembly. 

Among them was a mere sjuankling ot 
Royalists, and only a small band of “ Feuil- 
lants,” the name given to the sup])orters 
of the Constitution which the 


Divisions 
Among the 


last Assembly had been at such 
P . pains to construct. The bulk 

e ormers delegates fell into two 

advanced sections, the (jirondins, of whom 
the nucleus was a group of enthusiastic 
idealists, and the Jacobins, who gathered 
round the fanatical extremists—the section 
which came to be known as “the Moun¬ 
tain,” from the elevation of the seats 
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wliich they occupied in the Assembly. 
The Crown might have saved itscOf 
before by placing itself in the hands of 
Mirabeau. It might conceivably have 
saved itself now by unqualified co-opera¬ 
tion with a smaller man 
than M i r a b c' a u , L a - 
layette, with the suj)port 
ol the Feuillants. But the 
(|U('en hated Lafayette', as 
sh(‘ had long hati'd Mira- 
beaii ; Louis could not 
shake' off the (k'hnitc'ly 
reae'tionary i u i 1 u e n e' e's, 
and even at the liest, 

Lafayette’s ]M)p u lari t y 
had waiu'd, and a change' 
m the organisatie)!! of 
the National (iuard de- 
j)riv(‘d him e)f his vx- 
elusive control. Witliin 
the Assembly, the' L'eiiil- 
lants were not a con¬ 
spicuously abk' grouj), 
where'as the (iirondins— 
so name'd alter the elis- 
trict fre)m wliic'h se)me 
ol the'ir j)r()minent 
nie'inbeis e'ame'--we're in- 
te'llee'tually brilliant as well as being fe)r 
till' most part intensely in c'arne'st. With 
the Mountain, as with the' Fe'uillants, the 
real I'liiels wi're outside the' Assemldv 
Robe'S})ie'rre' anel the other 
lu'aels ol the jacobin elub. 

I'he' king’s 
relying on 
Ministers, who 
without 
Assi'inbly, 
working 
sible. 
w e r (' 

ehnigre^s and against the non- 
juring clergy, the former 
being in arms on the frontier, 
wiiik' the' latter we're 
ing civil outbreaks. 

U])on the king a])})lied 
vi'to. The constitutional 
question was immediately 
raised whether tlie decree's 
we're technie ally laws to which the veto 
could a})])Iy or executive measures fall¬ 
ing within the contre)! of the Assembly 
abso utely. Probably the true position was 
that they shoulel have been regarded as 
executive measures to prevent a civil and 
perha]3s a foreign war, which ought to 
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have been submitted to the Assembly by 
the Crown. But by his action Louis 
virtually challenged the Assembly, and 
placed a weapon in the hands of# the 
Republicans of the (nronde and the 
Mountain. 

Moreover, on the ques¬ 
tion of foreign relations, 
the Feuillants were effec¬ 
tively in agreement with 
the Girondins. laifayette 
})robably, and the 
Girondins avowed]3g c'x- 
])ected to deriv'e increase'll 
]X)litie'al weight from a 
j)atriotic war, and both 
groups genuinelv and not 
unjustifial)!^' resenteil .the 
l^retensions ol any loreign 
power to inti'i'lere with 
French domestic affairs. 
That the' Mountain 
hajipenetl for its ovvai 
reasons to be' more 
])aeulically ine'liiied. and 
so lar in accord with the 
Crown, was ol no advan¬ 
tage' to the ('rown. The 
ri'sult was that the' king 
at the close' of the \a'ar was compelled to 
dismiss his W ar Minister, and ajipoint a 
Ik'iiillant, and to adelrcss to the Ldi'idor ol 
to the' em])eror demands for 
the' elisbaneling ol the' e^'inigre'' 
fori'i'S. Tlie e'migr(''S re'luse'el 
to bi'ilisbanded. and Leo])(>l(rs 
answi'r was a virtual relusal. 
Thereu])on a large fore i' was 
massed on the Irontii'i', anel 
an ultimatum sent to the 
emperor on January 25th. re¬ 
quiring a satisfactory answi'r 
by March 4th. On this, Le*o- 
})okl formeel a close dek'nsive 
alliance with Prussia: but 
the direction of affairs was 
snatc'hed from his bane Is b}’ 
death, and he was succceek'd 
on the throne by his son, 
Francis 11 ., while Louis founel 
himself forced to reconstruct 
his Ministry from the ranks 
of the Girondins, Dumouriez becoming 
Minister for War. The change did not 
make for peace, and resulted in Louis 
being compelled, on March 20th, 1791, to 
propose to the Assembly, in accordance 
with the forms of the new Constitution, 
the declaration of war against Austria, 



ROBESPIERRE 

A prominent fig^ure in the revolutionary times, 
he was elected first deputy for Paris to tlie 
National Convention, and became one of the 
rulers of France. He was popular for a time, 
but fell from favour and was guillotined in 17U4. 


‘ royalist ” 
were almost 
siipjiortcrs in the 
made harmonious 
])ractie'all\^ im])os- 
In Novi'mbi'r, eelieds 
pri.ssed against the 


foment- 
I'hcre- 
the 



GENERAL DUMOURIEZ 
Resigning the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to take command in the field, 
he defeated the Prussians in 1792, 
and the Austrians in the following 
year. He died in England in 1823. 
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where Francis as yet was not emperor. 
War with Austria would mean also war 
with Prussia and Sardinia. Neither 
Rus^a nor Cxreat Britain certainly, nor 
S])ain probably, would take any part. 
Ciustavus III. of Sweden, who would hav^^ 
eagerly joined in, to restore the old French 
monarchy, had been assassinated a month 
before. Dumouriez, though associated 
with the Girondins, had aims analogous 
to those of Mirabeau, and saw in a suc¬ 
cessfully conducted war the prospect of 


which constitute a “ natural ” barrier, 
strategically defensible. Such a frontier 
may be provided by the sea, by mountain 
ranges or by rivers. On three sides and on 
part of the fourth side France was already 
all but girdled by the ocean, the Pyrenees, 
and the Al])s ; it remained to make the 
Rhine the comi)letion of her boundary, 
and to absorb Savoy on the south. The 
expectation that the peo])le of the Austrian 
NethcTlands would prefer association or 
incorporation with France to their existing 



THE SONG OF THE REVOLUTION: ROUGET DE LISLE SINGING “THE MARSEILLAISE" 
;‘The Marseillaise.” the National Anthem of France, was born amid the tumult of the Revolution, bein^ written 
in a single night by an officer named Rouget de Lisle. In the picture De Lisle is seen singing the song to his friends. 


establishing something like Mirabeau’s 
ideal of dividing the exercise of the 
sovereign powers betwecm a strong mon¬ 
archy and a strong democracy; and his 
energies were concentrated on the war. 

It was Dumouriez who now developed 
a conception which became and remained 
an important factor in French foreign 
l)olitics—that of acquiring for France her 
“ natural frontier, which has its analogy 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s “ scientific frontier 
for India; a frontier fixed not by considera¬ 
tions of homogeneity of race, language or 
customs, but by geographical features 


subjection to the Austrian monarchy, 
against which they had very recently been 
in oj)en rebellion, encouraged a plan of 
cam])aign which madci those j)rovinces 
the immediate objective. Three armies 
were sent to the front under Rochambeau, 
Lafayette, and Luchner. But the first 
engagement resulted in ignominious defeat, 
the men behaving so badly that Rocham¬ 
beau resigned his command in disgust. 
The soldiers, on their part, believed that 
their officers were “ aristocrats,” who in¬ 
tended to betray them, a distrust which 
sufficiently accounted for their misconduct. 
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Tlie suspicions of’ 
treachery were no less 
rile in Paris, where lh(‘ 
synipalhies of llie Court 
were notoriously and in¬ 
evitably on tlie side ol 
the enemy. The news of 
the o])eiiiiig liasco led to 
the immediate formation 
of a new armed force 
of “ pikemen lor the 
capital, lormt'd from th(' 
lower classes not from 
the bourgeoisie, like the 
National Guard, to whose 
moderate tendencies the 
])ik('men ser\ed as a 
counterpoise. Th(‘ As¬ 
sembly ])roc('eded to 
(h'cree the loiinalion, 
outside Palis, ol a camp 
of volnnteei's from the 
de])arlmenls, and 11k' 
expatriation of the non- 
juring cleigy. Th(‘ king 
decrees, and dismissc'd the 



DANTON 

Like so many of the leading men of the 
time, Danton, who has been described as the 
greatest figure that fell in the Revolution,ended 
his life at the guillotine. He was an original 
member of the Committee of Public Safety. 

Vi'loed both rt'lire. The rit 
i\linist(*rs who action, but tlit' 


were most closely con¬ 
nected with the (jironde. 
D u m o u r i e z, conscious 
that he would be pcfVer- 
less if he severed himself 
from his ])arty, resigned 
on Louis’ refusal to 
withdraw the veto. 

Louis fell back on an 
incompetent F e u i 11 a n t 
Ministry. On June 20th, 
the Pans mob, proliably 
with the connivance of 
the Mayor, Pelion, a 
Jacobin, iiuaided tlie 
Tuileries ; but although 
the queen was insulteal 
and bullied, and Louis 
himst'lf was com]idled to 
wear the “ re'd ca]) ” ol 
Liberty, Ik' refused to 
bc' intimidated. WIk'h 
P et ion himselt ajipeared, 
the mob was induced to 
)1 ])ro(luC('d a certain re*- 
‘ o]>po]lunity was wasU'd, 



PARIS IN REVOLT : THE MOB IN THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES 
After their unsuccessful attempt to escape from France, the king and queen returned to the Palace of the Tuileries 
which was invaded by the mob on June 2()th, 1792. Seeking refuge in an inner room, Marie Antoinette, with her 
children and her sister Elizabeth, stood for hours behind a barricade of tables and chairs, exposed to the revilings 
of the crowd that poured through the royal residence, heedless of the queen’s appeal to their better feelings- 

I'roin the p.-iintiug by A. r.lmore, K.A., by permission of the Art Union 
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Louis hoped that foreign intervention 
would restore him unshackled by alliance 
with any party. Lafayette hastened 
fron^ the front, in the hope that his pre¬ 
sence might restore order ; but he found 
both the court and the Assembly hostile, 
and even his National Guard disaffectc^d, 
and could only withdraw again. 

If anything was required to raise the 
popular excitement to the explosive ])()int, 
it was provided l)y the Prussian declara¬ 
tion of war in July, followed by the 
manifesto of Brunswick, the Prussian 
commander, threatening j^cnalties on Paris 
if the king or queen suffered harm. The 
contingents of volunteers Irorn the depart¬ 
ments—the veto on the lormalion ol the 


defend him. He, with the royal family, 
escaped to the Assembly, which promised 
them protection. The Swiss Guard at the 
Tuileries alone refused to desert their 
posts, and after a desperate resistance 
were cut to pieces; the mob massacred 
every man they could find in the })alace. 

Not the Assembly, but the new Com¬ 
mune was now com])letely master of the 
situation, for the Commune not only 
swayed the riud'), but had captured the 
material means of government. The 
Assembly could only obey its ordci's. The 
monarchy was suspended ; Danton was 
made Minister of ] ustice. Lafayette, with 
the army, jiroposed to march on Paris, but 
neither the nu'ii nor the commanders 



“IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY”: ENROLLING VOLUNTEERS IN THE REPUBLICAN ARMY 


camp had been withdrawn—arrived ; those 
from Marseilles brought with theun the 
“ Marseillaise',” tlu'iiceforth to be the' hymn 
of revolution. The national (X'lebration 
of July 14th was virtually a Republican 
demonstration. Even Lafayette and a too 
royalist Assembly became' the mark of 
popular clamour. On the night oi August 
qth a rising was organised in Paris. 
Arrangements were meale to replace the 
Paris government by a provisienial com¬ 
mune, with Danton at its head. The 
cennmander of the National Guard was 
put out of the way and replaced by a mob 
leader. With the dawai of August loth 
the volunteers were brought up, and the 
king found that there were no troops to 


W()uld support him, Dumouriez declaring 
that their business was with Hie threatened 
invasion. Lafayette and his associates, 
denounced as traitors by the Assembly 
at the bidding of the Commune, retired 
over tlie frontier, and vanished politically. 
In fact, Lafayette was cajdured by the 
enemy and held in detention as a prisoner 
of war for five years. 

Meanwhile, the Prussians, under Bruns¬ 
wick, were advancing. Lafayette and his 
colleague, Luc liner, were replaced by 
Dumouriez and Kellerman. Longwy 
capitulated ; on September 2nd, Verdun 
fell, arid the way to Paris was open. To 
increase the desperate condition of affairs, 
civil war broke out ; the peasants of La 
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were of 
rose in 
clergy. 
Danton 
remedy. 

Terrible 
Slaughter of 
“ Suspects ” 


vendee, where, as previously noted, the 
relations of the populace with the gentry 
a ])atriarchal and friendly type, 
sup})ort of the Crown and the 
For desperate circumstances, 
devised a more than desperate 
There must be no shadow of risk 
that the action of the execu¬ 
tive should be in any way 
hampered by o})j)osition; it 
must be as liin* Iroin control 
as the most absolute des})otism ; to that 
end sheer terror must be th(‘ means. On 
the night of August 2()th, commissioners, 
nominally in search of arms, conducted a 
hous(‘ to house visitation throughout Paris, 
and arrested and flung into prison some 
lour thousand “ snsp(‘('ts.” The mol) was 
taught that the “ aristocrats ” were only 
waiting for “ jiati iots ” to depart to th(‘ 
trout, in order to cany out a massacre. 
Wlu'u the lU'WS arrived ol the tail ot 
Verdun, organised bodies were' allowt^d to 
enter the prisons, and loi three days tluae 
was a systematu' slaughter. Similar 
atrociti(‘s weia* cairied out in other 
citic's ; the numbers ot tlu' slam were 
reckoned m thousands. 

P)Tit now at the front tlu' situation 
changed. Wdiile Fia (h'l ic William and 
Brunswick wcac' discaissing whether an 
imm(“diat(' r.dvanc(‘ should be made u}>on 
Paris, Dumouric'z was intusing a new spirit 
ol patriotic t'.onfidence into tht' FrcMicli 
troops, and when the* Prussians attacked 
them at \'almy they hc'ld their ground. 
The Prussians ixdirc'd, and Irom this 
time tlu‘ enemy rc'alised, as did th(‘ 
French troops themselves, that tlu' 
latter had once mon' become lormidable. 
Moreover. Russian action in Poland was 
now d(Mnan(tmg the scaious attimtion of 
Prussia, which could no longer afford 
to let its armi{‘S be absorlied in a 
monarchist crusade, and Brunswick drew 
off his troops towards the Rhine. * 

The cannonade* of Valmy it hardly 
claims to lx* called a battk*—took placi* on 
Se])tembc‘r 2()th. In the mean¬ 
time, the Assembly had con¬ 
tinued its S(*ssion, but, under 
the orders of the Commune, 
had fixed vSejotember 21st as the date for its 
own dissolution and for the assembling in 
its place of a new National Convention, 
to which the old self-denying ordinance 
of the Constituent Assembly did not 
ap})ly, and for which the electorate 
and the delegates were freed from the 
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France 
Proclaimed a 
Republic 


former property qualifications. Its first 
step on its opening day was to proclaim 
that the monarchy was at an end, and 
France was a republic. ^ 

The Constituent Assembly had been a 
reforming body, in which men like Lafay¬ 
ette, Mirabeau, or SieyCs had all been 
reckoned as of the advanced party. In 
the Legislative Assembly the ideas which 
had dominated such men were regarded 
as conservative and even as reactionary ; 
the rejire.sentative .section of the advanced 
})arty was to be found among the idealists 
of the (iironde. In the ('onvention, tlu* 
republican Girondins were the })arly ol 
order, and their opponents were the revo¬ 
lutionaries ol the Mountain. From the 
Sec'oiid Assembly the Royalists had almost 
vanished ; in tlu* Third Assi'inbly. a hkt* 
fat(“ had befallen thi* Constitutionalists. 

In tlu* Con\a‘ntion, at tlu* outs(*t, the 
|)repondi*ran('e lay with the (iiroiidins ; 
the mean tiers ol tlie Mountain were much 
lew(*r. But the \a‘ry considerable body 
known as “ tlu* Plain,” whi('h was attach(‘d 


The Gironde 
Cultured but 
Undisciplined 

('ominune. 
was no 
aims of 


definitely neither to the (iironde nor to tin* 
Mountain, was x'ery soon under the pnu'- 
tical control of till* lattei or of 
its leaders, wdio were in ellei t 
till' dictators ol the Jacobin 
organisation and of the Paris 
Theoretically, indeed, there 
great ditlerenee between the 
till.' Gironde and the Mountain. 
But the cultured intellectuals ol the 
Gironde shrank back with a shudder 
from the merciless pojnilar tyranny ex- 
])ressed in the Se])teniber massacre's, the 
author ol which they would willingly have 
punished. Their own ranks, howi'ver, 
were devoid e)f disci])line, and their Ic'aders 
had no concejdion of ])olitical tactics. 
They attacked Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat instead of seeking the alliance of 
Danton, without having tlu' evidence' to 
carry their charges lieime ; while the 
I'l'iitralising system of their o])j)onents, 
which concentrated all effective cor trol 
in the hands of a fi'w men who knew 
their own rninels, gave* those ojiponents 
an enormous advantage. 

Nevertheless, amid the contests of the 
Mountain and (iironde work was done by 
committees of the Convention outside the 
realms of party warfare which has re¬ 
mained of permanent value—such as the 
introduction of the uniform ” metric ” 
system of weights and measures in place 
of the old chaotic variety, the preparation 
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of Condorcet’s great scheme of systematic 
national education, and the preliminary 
work on the Civil Code, which made the 
way ready for the Code Napoleon. A 
curious aberration, however, was the in¬ 
vention of a new Revolution Calendar, 
starting the year One of the New Era from 
September 2ist, J2()2. Cosmic laws un- 
kindly forbade the perfect 

epu lean ^ application of the decimal 

rmics cries Jogp. 

of Victories 

nationsoi tlu'months titles connc'cted with 
their naturalistic associations, such asTher- 
midor, Fructidor, J 3 rumaire. The new cal¬ 
endar was not ])ut in force till October, 170J. 

The armies ol the R('])ublic ]u*ospered 
during the autumn. The ])oj)ulation of 
Savoy was cpiite ready lor incorj)oralion, 
having no affection for the Sardinian 
monarOiy, and practically no resistance 
was ofteri'd. In the Rhine provinces, 
whi('h tlu' operations in the north had Udt 
und(‘fen(U'd, Custine advanced and caj)- 
tured Mainz and F'rankfort without diffi¬ 
culty. In the north, Dumouriez invaded 
Belgium, where he inflicted on the Aus¬ 
trians at Jema])})es a d(‘f(‘at which caused 
them to retire ; and here, too, the pojmla- 
tion welcomed the invadc'rs. 

On the same day as the victory at 
I(‘maj)])es the Convcaition took the aggnes- 
sive step of declaring the commerce of the 
River Scheldt to be free, although the con¬ 
trol ol it had been guaranteed to Holland by 
treaty. These jiroecedings, however, had 
an im})ortant effeet on tlu‘ international 
situation. Hitherto the French had, in 
theory at least, been fightingin .self-defence, 
with every justific’ation for resisting the 
arnu'd interv(‘ntion of foreign powers in the 
domestic affairs of France. Now, FTance 
was assuming the aggressive, annexing 
territories, ('jecting governments, and 
claiming by her own fiat to cancel treaties. 

I wo things wTre still wanting. " The first 


was su])plied when, in December, the Re¬ 
public issued a decree jiroclaiming that in 
all districts occuiiied by French armies the 
existing governments and all privileges 
were to be abolished, popular assemblies 
summoned, and the country taken under 
the protection of the Republic. The second 
follow'ed when, in Danton’s phrase, the 
Republic “ flung down to the kings the 
head of a king as the gage of battle.” 
ITie Jacobins saw in the slaying ol the 
king the opportunity of cutting FTance off 
from her historic ])ast, of ai>})ealing to the 
passions of the Paris mob, and ol denounc¬ 
ing as traitors all who o]>po.sed the design. 
The (drondins shuddercul, detested, but 
dared to offer only a qualified resistaiK'c. 

A committee' reported that the king might 
lawdully be tried by the Convention. The 
discovany of some' ol Louis’s earlier corrt'- 
spondence strengthened the clamour 
against him. The Mountain began to 
demand the' summary execution of the 
king without trial, on the i)rinci])le that 
the security of the pco})le ove'rrides all 
lawc To escai>e that c'xtreme, tlu' (dron- 
dins assented to the trial : to his eternal 
honour, Malesherbes came forth from his 
sixteen years of })ohlical la'tireinent to 
volunteer his services in the king’s deleiu'c. 
An attemj)t w^as made to withdraw tlu' 
decision from a court domiiiat('d bv th(‘ 


Paris Commune and the Paris mob, and to 
refer it to the De}xirtmental Assemblies. 


Louis XVI. 
Dies by the 
Guillotine 


The trial was opened in 
December, the galleries being 
crowaled with an intimidating 
mob. Under siK'h conditions, on 


January 14th, 17c)J, the verdict was given, 
a majority of eleven voting in favour ol 
the guillotine. On the 21st Louis’s head 
fell. Within three weeks Great Britain was 


added to the natiSns against w^hom th<^ 
Re])ublic had declared w^ar —a war wdiich 
was really to be ended only after two-and- 
twTiity years, on the field of Waterloo. 
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UNDER THE REIGN OF TERROR 

AND THE COMING OF THE MAN OF DESTINY 


H lTHJ^lvTO Fran('(‘ liad l)(‘(‘n at war 
will) Austria, Piiissia, tlu' ])riii('es of 
tho irontior ])r(>\aiicos, and Sardinia or 
Savoy. Prussia was \'arillatin^^ ludwcn'ii 
s\’ni])atliy lor tlu' r'ronch ujouarrliy and 
dislrust of Russia in l^iland; between 
aw'i'sion fioni the revolution in l^'ranee 
and an e(}ually int('nse aversion from 
lht‘ emigres. Austria was ii/^ditiuij: at a 
rlistaiK'e Irom her base, in conjunetion with 
an ally with whom she w'as by no m(\ins 
m ('losc‘ a('('ord. The other joweis were 
standin/^^ out of tin* (juarrc'l, Pitt l)ein^, 
Jiideed, rather dis})osed to r(‘Co_^nise th(‘ 
Republic and s< ('k its alliance, khit in th(‘ 
closiiiL^^ months ol iy^)2 and jemuary, T7()p,, 
som(' important chan,t;c'S had taken ])lace. 

Public opinion in Ihii^land was turned 
an.Ljrily ai^ainst France l^y the S(‘})tember 
massacres. Th(' French Govcaaiment, 
with its succc'sses in the field, was eager 
r r* j challi'iige the woild in 
^ arms, uiuF’r the conviction 
O Challenge England, as wi'll as 

^ elsewhere, tlit' jieople were 

groaning under the l3a'anny (d a jiolitical 
s^^stiuri which they were ^varniiig to over- 
thiow. The Jacobins were zealous to 
im])ose ])opula.r liberties as understixKl by 
Ihemselves on the nations of Einope. 'fhe 
(diondins anticipated with alarm the 
results of a peace' which would scatt(*r 
over Franca' 300,000 soldiers for whom the 
existing industrial conditions would not 
re'adily provide civil employment. On 
the other hand, the foreign territories now 
in French occupation were beginning to 
realise that liberation, as interpreted b}^ 
the Republic, Was not an unqualified bless¬ 
ing. In England, though not in Ireland, 
the demand for lilieration was practically 
non-existent, and it was soon to be ]>roved 
that Great Britain was the most im¬ 
placable and also the most stable of all the 
Ik^wers challenged by the regicide Re¬ 
public. The war had been forced upon a 
Minister who, up to the last moment, had 


done' his best to avert it, but wlu'n once it 
had begun (lid his best to maintain and ex¬ 
tend the Euro]>ean coalition with a greater 
Z('al than that of any other of the Powers. 
But th(' strength of coalitions d('pends 
\'('ry much less on their aggii'gate mass 
.. than on their sustaiiu d co- 

r'*' operation and unity of aim. 

Condition Vi i i xt 1 ^ 

of Poland Napk-s, and 

Holland might be, and were, 
all drawn into this coalition ; but at the 
best these were only makc'-weights, and on 
land Great Britain herself was little more 
— as yet. I'he etlc'ctive military ])owers 
were Prussia and Austria. But Austria 
and Prussia were not ])rcparing to devote 
their energies completely and decisively 
to the rcjiression ol France. 

At this crisis Prussia became absorbed 
in a fresh partition of what remained of 
Poland with the Tsarina, on lines the 
reva'ise of satisfactory to Austria, wlujse 
mtc'R'st lay in the maintenance of an inde¬ 
pendent Poland strong enough to serve as 
a barrier against the westwand advance of 
Russia. Entil the close of 1795 the P(dish 
])robk*ni per])etually distracted the two 
(h'rman ])owers from the systematic 
jirosecution of the war against the French. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising 
that the coalition failed to strike decisive 
blows in spite of the pressing difficulties 
under which the French Government, still 
nominally Girondin, was labouring. It 
Was only for a very brief moment that 
the enormous odds which France had 
raised against herself served to unite all 
.. parties in a determination to 
Suffering effectively. Huge 

from Remorse 

the outstanding cash preffi- 
lem was dealt with according to precedent 
by the issue of more assignats. But the 
strife between the Mountain and Gironde 
revived with increased bitterness. Having 
made themselves responsible for the death 
of Louis, the Girondins could forgive 

A f\f\^ 
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neither tliemselves nor the antagonists who 
liad driven them into this false position. 
Dumouriez, after visiting Paris, and offer¬ 
ing a vain oj)position to the regicide 
policy, returned to the army in Bdgium 
with the immediate object of subjugating 


Defeated 
Ambitions of 
Dumouriez 


Holland, which was not un¬ 
willing to overturn the rule of 
the Stadtholder, William of 
Orange. The advance of the 


Austrians into Ih'lgium compelled him to 


give them battle, and to suffer a defeat 


at Neerwinden. Seeing only a dwindling 
prospect of carrying out his own policy in 
Ihe character of a trium]:)hant general — 


succeeded in assassinating Marat, but the 
practical effect was to intensify the 
ferocity with which the Jacobins pursued 
their opponents. Had the antagonism 
to the Paris Government been organised 
instead of sporadic, it would have been 
in the utmost peril. And had the members 
of the coalition been working in concert, 
they might have threatened Paris itself, 
for, in every quarter, the French were 
])eing worsted — by Spaniards, Pied¬ 
montese, Prussians, Austrians, British. 
The loyalists of Toulon handed over the 
arsenal and harbour to the protection of 
the Ihitish Fleet. The allies took Valeii- 


the policy of restoring the monarchy in ciennes and 
the person of young Louis Philippe, the of them was 
son of “ Kgalite” Orleans—-he resolved to the object o 
i' so with h.roign aid. 

His troo^is, however, - 

were still k'ss disposed 
to aid him in this pro¬ 
ject than he had been 
to aid Lafaytdte in the 
j)ast ; and lu; was 
obliged to take flight 
and lollow Lafayette 
out of effective polit¬ 
ical lif(\ though not 
into ca])tivity. 

The (lirondins had 
refused to detach 
Danton from tlu' Jaco 
bins, to injuri' him by 
charging him with com- 
])licity in Dumoiii ie//s 
()rleanist plot ; but 
thereby they only 
hastened their own 

downfall. A seciet marie Antoinette in mourn 
committee of nine. After the execution of Louis XVI. 


recaptured Mainz. But each 
j)laying for his own hand with 
f securing this or that ])iece 
of territory out of the 
d i s m e m b e r m e n t of 
France. In the face 
of these gathering 
perils, the ('omniittee 
of Public vSalcty, now 
armed with almost 
unlimited ])ow(‘rs, 
directed its energii's 
with savage vigour to 
the organisation of an 
aggressive defence and 
a ruthh'ss crushing ol 
all resistance, [lotential 
as well as activa*, sus¬ 
pected as well as 
proved, to t h (i 
‘tyranny of Jnberty.” 
The genius of Carnot, 
the “organiser of 
victories,” was soon tri- 
iNG umphantly associatt'd 
vvdtli the fanaticism of 


known as the Committee of Public Safety, St. Just and th(i venom of Robesjiierre 

was established by the Convention to in directing the fatt of France. Although 

control the Girondin Ministry and the the Convention drew u]) ye1 anotlier 

commanders at the front, vvnth almost Constitution, its adojdion was dehnacd, 

despotic powers. The (hrondins made and jiractically all powers ex(‘cutive iukI 

unsuccessiul rhetorical attacks on their legislative Were vested in the Committee, 

opponents, who organised a pojmlar and their commissioners ruled abs( lutely 

hostility in Paris, wliicli broke out in a m every department. Carnot raised 

rising on June 2nd. The National Guard . three-quarters of a million 

had become an instrument of the Jacobins. F'lt d*"**?^* soldiers; the revolts every- 
The Convention was surrounded in ^ ,, where were crushed with mcr- 

force, and comjielled to surrender most of uspec s rigour. “ SusjK^cts,’' 

the prominent Girondins. Some of these which might mean anyone who had 

escaped, and ]:)r()ceeded to raise the pro- failed to display consjhcuous energy 

vinces against Paris mob rule. La Vendee on behalf of the existing Government, 

had already for months been in active were flung into prison by the thousand, 

insurrection, defying and destroying The old commanders were displaced, 

Government forces. Charlotte Corday it might be on insufficient grounds: 
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but the new men were selected by 
Carnot with extraordinary insight and 
judgment, and they displayed a capacity 
whi4li invariably justified the selection. 
In the north, Jourdan drove back the 
combined British and Austrians -the 
former were still in the stage when family 
connections constituted the sole title to 
important commands; in the Rhine 


provinces, Hoche and Pichegru drove back 
Austrians and Prussians. Before Toulon, 
the genius of a young artillery officer, 
Napoleon Buonaparte—-the more popular 
form Bonaparte was adopted by him at 
a later date—^secured over the besiegers a 
position so commanding that the English 
admiral, Hood, had to content himself with 
taking off a number of the loyalists and 


destroying the French warships which lay 
in the harbour. Yet these military 
triumphs had an ugly background in the 
Reign of Terror which was established — 
not only in Paris. Names noble and 
infamous were numbered in the deatli- 
role—the queen and the sister of the 
king, the mistress of the king’s grand¬ 
father, Mme. Roland, the soul of the 
Girondin idealism, Philip 
“ Egalite,” gencTals who 
had failed to satisfy, like 
Custine and Houchard, 
men once honoured as 
reformers, Jike Bailly and 
Barnave, amid an untold 
number of forgotten 
victims, while the 
interest('d j)sycliologist ob¬ 
serves that Paris went 
to the theatre as usual. 
Even Rol)es])ierre was 
disgusted at the obscene 
profanities of the “ feast 
of reason ” indulged in by 
the foul Hebert and his 
associates. Danton, and 
those who were with him, 
were now nicknamtd the 
“ Indulgents” ; though re¬ 
sponsible lor the last 
year’s September mas¬ 
sacres, they had no part 
in these abominations. 
Danton struck without 
mercy, but with definite 
j)urposi‘; the “ Reign of 
d'error ” was a period of 
indiscriminate slaughter, 
almost without purpose, 
hideous, sickening. Robe¬ 
spierre, seeing the revulsion 
it caused, allied himself 
for a moment with the 
Indulgents ” for the de¬ 
struction of the Hebertists, 
whose heads fell beneath 
the guillotine in March. 
Then Robespierre turned 
on his rival. A fortnight 
after, Hebert, Danton and his associates 
met the same doom. Robespierre’s 

supremacy was undisputed. 

Robespierre was a complete fanatic; 
in his own eyes, the apOstle and high 
priest of perfect Rousseauism, whose 

mission it was to inaugurate Rousseau’s 

millennium at the cost of a vast sacrificial 
slaughter. He was also a complete egoist, 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL PICHEGRU 
Enlisting in the army of France, Charles Pichegru became a general of division, 
and led his troops to victory in a series of important battles. In consequence 
of bis associating himself with the Bourbons, the Directory superseded him 
by Moreau, and his Bourbon intrigues were continued after he became President 
of the Council of Five Hundred in 1707. He escaped from France, but returned 
to it in IS()4, and on the morning of April 0th, was found strangled in bed. 
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perfectly satisfied that to secure liis own 
])ower all means were moral. He was a 
convinced Deist ; and, in contrast to the 
Hebertists with their nauseous “feast of 
reason,” which was an atheistic carnival, 
lie caused the Conva^ntion to affirm by 


decree the exist- V''’ 

ence ot the' . . .. 

Supreme Being 
and the iminor- | 

1 al i t y of the 
soul ; he insti- | 
tutc'd the Festi- ' 
val of the | 

Supreme Being, | 
acting himself as 
a sort of high 
priest. ]- 5 ut the 
Terror went on; 
it was to go on 

V-'? " JUST AND CARNOT 

Ol VlliUe W<iS St. Just was a follower of Robespierre, and at the Convention in 1 702 SUCCCSS 111 

established, came into notice by his fierce attacks on tbe king^. He died by the tlllS d( 'Jiai'tllieilt 
j r f^uillotine, along with Robespierre, in 1 701. Carnot, a member of the 'p ,, * i 

J iH' JLaW Ol Committee of Public Safety during the Revolution, earned the title of 11 a 11 C t' O W (1 
Pl'lirial in lnn(‘ the "organiser of victory ; he raised no fewer than fourteen armies, liim qn cnol'llK )11S 



liad been glutted and turned to nausea. 
The overthrow had been effected by a com¬ 
bination of Indulgents and Terrorists ; 
but tlic victory lay with the Indulgents. 

The personnel of tlie Committee of 
Public Sah'ty was necessarily changed, 
though Carnot 
remained. H e 
cannot be ac¬ 
quitted of re- 
s])onsibility for 
tlie Terror ; but 
his business had 
been with the 
exercise of ad- 
mi ii i s t r a t i V 
functions in 
another s])here, 
that of military 
organisation, and 
^ for his astonish¬ 


es t a b 1 i s h c d . came into notice by his fierce a 
j ' f guillotine, along with Robespiorr 

J ll(‘ JLaW Ol Committee of Public Safety duriu 
Prairial, in J mug " orgaiii.ser of victory ■ ; he r 

abolislK'd th(‘ last semblance of It'gal ])ro- 
cedurein tlu* case of “ siisjiects,” and his 
former coadjutors felt that their own 
turn niiglit eoin(‘ any day. While the 
guillotine dt'voured its daily It'ast — 
between forty and filty victims on the 
average, in Piiris—enemi(‘s who had 
learned their hiisiiu'ss as nK'nilxas of the 
('oinmittee of Tublic 
Saf(‘ty, enemies as ruth¬ 
less as himself, weie 
plotting Robesiiierre’s 
downfall. There were 
preliminary warnings, but 
Robespierre' counted on 
liis own influence. On 
Thermidor ()th (July 
27th), not six wt'cks aft(‘r 
the passing of the Law 
of Prairial, the ('onven- | 
tion turned upon Rohes- 
jiierre and his associates, 

St. Just and Couthon, 
and decreed their arrest. jean pm 

The troO])S of tlie C om- a zealous revolution 

mune were brought up SrhafS'la'Jd'jh* 
to effect a liberation, but famous of the massacr 
,1 rr t •, • intense hatred, and wj 

tiiey ollered no opjiosition 
when the Convention in turn brought up 
troops to carry out its order. The thn*e 
were dispatched to the scaffold. So 
ended the Terror. Not because all the 
new chiefs were less bloodtliirsty, Vnit 
because they lealised that the lust of blood 
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sed no fewer than fourteen armies, biui ail CnOl'llK )US 

debt. Tilt' lU'w (io\('rnnient set about 
the task of i('storing something like* 
constitutional iiK'tliods with vigour. TIk' 
Law of Jhaii'ial was r('])ealed, and I^obc'S- 
])i('rr(‘’s instrument, the Jvi'volutioiiary 
Tribunal, was siisjiended. Much oi the 
])()wer nsurpt'd hy the Committee was 
ii'stoH'd to the Convention. The Pans 
('oniiniiiie was abolished, 
and i('plac(‘(l com¬ 

mit tt'c's nominatc'd liy the 
(.oiivc'ntion. Fn'sh forces 
W('re organis 'd to hold 
the rnol) in cheek, ('om- 
])()se(l of nienib('rs of the 
well-to-do class('S. The 
remnant ol 'J'errorists 
were forced to ii'sign 
th.£ir ])laces on the 
various committees. The 
remnant of Girondms was 
recalled to the Assembly, 
and the J acohin club was 
L MARAT closed ])y a dc'cree ol 

ry, he engaged in a the Convention. The 

b?ameof"themosu’.i! TiTror was a lurid back- 
!. He was the object of grouiid to tlic military 
assassinated in 170 : 1 . i • , r .11 t-t 

aciiievements ol the R('- 

jiulilican armii's. TIk'}^ were now led 
almost entirely hy iiK'n of great natural 
talent, who liad disjilayed conspicuous 
ability ami courage in the ranks and in 
subordinate jiosts; and the presence 
at the Jront of commissioners of the 


JEAN PAUL MARAT CIOSC Q oy a 

A zealous revolutionary, he engaged in a the Conventi 
mortal struggle with the Gtrondins, and at his Tf^rrr^r 'iurnc q 1 
door has been laid the blame of the most in- ^ 111 wab a i 

famous of the massacres. He was the object of grOUlld to th(f 
intense hatred, and was assassinated in 170 : 1 . ^ i 
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Committeeof Public Safety was a perpetual to which power, it may here be noted, he 

reminder that failure, or even the very shortly ceded the protectorate of the 

appearance of failure, might lead to the Dutch Colony at the Cape, which thence- 

guiyotine, as it did with Custine and forth remained a Britisli possession, except 

Houchard. The Spaniards, who had met during the brief interval of the Peace ol 

with some success when they first joined Amiens. Holland itself was transformed 
the coalition, were driven back, the , . into the “ J^atavian Republic.” 

Pyrenees were pierced, and Sjiain itself First^*^**^'** revolt in La Vendee, 

was invaded by the force which had of ” fbough it had extended to 
recovered Toulon. The previous successes Brittany, had been reduced 

of the Piedmontese were reversed. to warfare of an exclusively guerrilla 

On the side of the Rhine and the Nether- character. For the coalition the record 

lands, the French improved iijion the of the year 17C)4 was jiitiful. Great 

advantages won in 1793. Prussia, intent Britain alone could find some consolation 

on subjugating her share of Poland, would in Lord Howe’s naval victory of the 

continue the French war only for hard “ glorious First of June ” off Ushant— 

cash ; Austria would provide none, but a battle famous, among other things, for 

Pitt lurnished the subsi- ' " the mythical heroism ol 

dii'S demanded, in return the crew of the Vengeur, 

for which ITiissia sent to , who, alter a magnifeent 

the Rhine 60,000 men, fight, did not refuse to 

whose commander, strike their colours, but 

Mollendorf, remained per- surrendered before the 

sistently inactive. In the ship went down. The 

Netherlands, the legend, howe\er, was in- 

whilc Mollendorf refused though without energy. 

tomovc to t]lcil SUl)port. General Ho?h^eSt<1 the Britain did little 

I lie Austiaans retired he- Duke of York in and it was owing: to his exce])t make an abortive 
yondthc Minisc, York fell "iJhfyYaTsWnX* attomjittosctthe«Tiigres 

back into Brabant, and inflicted several defeats on the Austrians, at tlic head of a Royalist 


Committee of Public Safety was a perpetual 
reminder that failure, or even the 
appearance of failure, might lead to the 
guiyotine, as it did with Custine and 
Houchard. The Spaniards, who had met 
with some success when they first joined 
the coalition, were driven back, the 
Pyrenees were pierced, and Sjiain itself 
was invaded by the force which had 
recovered Toulon. The previous successes 
of the Piedmontese were reversed. 

On the side of the Rhine and the Nether¬ 
lands, the French improved iiiion the 
advantages won in 1793. Prussia, intent 
on subjugating her share of Poland, would 
continue the French war only for hard 
cash ; Austria would provide none, but 
Pitt lurnished the subsi- ' 
dii'S demanded, in return 
for wliich ITiissia sent to , ^ 

the Rhine 60,000 men, J 

whose commander, jj 

Mollendorf, remained per- ^ 

sistently inactive. In the 
N e^t h e r 1 a 11 d s , ^ the 

while Mollendorf refused 

tomovc to t]lcilSUl)port. General HodfeS' 
I he Austiuans retired be- Duke of York in ; 


Pichegru made himself master of Belgium. 

In fact, with Austria, as with Prussia, 
the French war had come to he regarded 
as of minor importance as compared with 
Poland, and Francis was hoping to he 
compensated for the loss of the Nether¬ 
lands by the acquisition of Bavaria as 
C5 . the price of his assent to the 
f F K I^artition arranged between 
Victoria Prussia and Russia. As the 
year advanced, all the provinces 
on the left bank of the Rhine were 
occupied by the French ; Pichegru ad¬ 
vanced into Holland, disregarding the 
dihiculties of a winter campaign ; the 
Dutch fleet in the Texel was captured, and 
the Stadtholdcr took flight to England— 


rising in Brittany, which was foiled partly 
by the miserable incapacity of the Giiigres 
themselves, partly by the skill and energy 
of Hoche, to whom Carnot entrusted the 
command. Some seven hundred of them 
were shot down in cold blood by the order 
of Tallien—who was present as com¬ 
missioner—not of Hoche, who proceeded 
to pacify the country with a judicious 
justice, which could be severe or lenient as 
circumstances might demand. But the 
coalition was broken up. Prussia, which 
had taken no effective part since 1793, 
made her own jieace with the Republic 
in April by the Treaty of Basle, sur¬ 
rendering her territories on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and receiving a provisional 
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THE QUEEN OF FRANCE BEING LED TO EXECUTION ON OCTOBER KJtii, 1793 
The courage and fortitude exhibited by Marie Antoinette during her long trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
did not forsake her in the closing hours of life, and she bravely met death by the gitillotine on October IGth 1793. 
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THE GUILLOTINE’S DAILY TOLL: GIRONDINS ON THEIR WAY TO DEATH 
The Girondins, at first allied with the Jacobins, were one of the chief revolutionary parties that arose during the 
Revolution, but while they had apart in the overthrow of the monarchy they had no share in the infamous September 
massacres. When the party were defeated in June, 170:^ many of their leaders and followers were led to the guillotine. 

Ito’u tlu' paintin,: l>j I’lloty 



VICTIMS OF THE GUILLOTINE : A DAILY SCENE DURING THE REVOLUTION 
Such scenes as that represented in the above picture were witnessed daily in the streets of Paris and other cities 
during the Reign of Terror. In rough carts, men and women, amid the jeers and insults of the brutal mob, were 
taken to the place of execution and beheaded by the guillotine, whose thirst for blood remained insatiable. 
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promise of compensation on the right bank. 
Spain followed suit in July, ceding her 
portion in San Domingo. The Bourbon 
monarchy was the less averse because the 
young Dauphin, who had not been 
guillotined, but kept a prisoner, suc¬ 
cumbed in June under the severities of 
his confinement. 

It is not surprising that some two sreore of 
pseudo-Dauphins were discovered at inter¬ 
vals in the years to come. The legitimist 
heir to the throne was now the late king’s 
brother, the Count of Provence, who 
assumed in his exile the title of Louis XVIII. 
Once more a new Oovernment was on 


another insurrection in May, which was 
successfully put down by the Government. 
The scales had turned against mob rule. 

As usual, however, the remedy hy* dis¬ 
content was sought in the promulgation of 
a new Constitution. Two fundamental 
vices were discovered as the cause of 
failure in the past—the confusion of the 
legislative and executive functions, and 
the single chamber. The executive body 
was now to have no control over legislation; 
the Legislature, divided into two chambers, 
would have no control over the execu¬ 
tive, save for the power of imjieaching 
Ministers. The d(‘pulies were to lie chosen 



THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT BY CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
Though of noble family, Charlotte Corday welcomed the Revolution, but was horrified at the acts of the Jacobins, and 
resolved to destroy one of their leaders. On July 17th, 170:{, she was admitted to the house of Marat on the plea that she 
had important news to impart, and finding him in his bath stabbed him to the heart. She was executed a few days later. 

Itoiu the j)ictiire by H SLlicffer 


the verge of being formed in France. The 
“ Thermidorean ” reaction was the expres¬ 
sion of a strong national revulsion against 
the excesses of the last two years, and 
restored a considerable share of jicwer to 
the bourgeois element. But the distress 
of the lower classes had found temporary 
alleviation from the employment provided 
by revolutionary committees, and from 
the “ maximum ” law, which had fixed a 
limit on the price of food and other articles; 
both these disappeared with the reaction. 
The discontent of the mob was fanned by 
the surviving Terrorists, and Paris saw 
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by double election—the citizeais who paid 
taxes choosing electors, and the (‘lectors 
choosing deputies. The younger de])uties, 
forming the larger body, were to submit 
legislation to the elder, or Chamber of 
Ancients. The two bodies were to nomi¬ 
nate the five heads of the executive, the 
Directory, who would aj)point Ministers. 
One of the Directory and one-third of each 
of the other bodies were to retire annually. 

An obvious weakness lay in the risk 
of Directory and Legislature losing touch, 
and creating a deadlock with its attendant 
dangers, which in England are obviated 




THE ARISTOCRATS’ HOUR OF DOOM ; THE GAOLER READING THE NAMES OF THE PRISONERS CONDEMNED TO DIE 

1 roiii the p.untiriLr I'V Muller at \ orsaiiles. 
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by the system of party Cabinets. The fear, 
however, of reaction, wliether royalist or 
revolutionary, taking effect at the corning 
elections, inspired a further modifica¬ 
tion—^that in the first instance two-thirds 
of the deputies must be chosen from 
the memlx'i's of the Convention itself. 

There was no one in Paris to treat the 
C'onvention as Cromwell 
had tia^ated the Kunij) 
und('r somewhat similar 
circumstances ; but the* 

Assembly was not so secure 
ol its own })osition as the 
British Pailiamimt which 
prolonged its own life by 
})assing the Se‘])tennial 
Act. An insnrre'ction in 
Paris of the* disconUaited 
tactions was almost a cer¬ 
tainty. 'J'lic* (jov(‘rnm(*nt 
a])pomled Barras to deal 
witli the I'lnergeiicy. 

Ikirras turned to a young 
artillery officer who had 
recently bee'ii cashiered 
lor relusing to h^hi the 
army m La \\*ndee -tlu* 
saiiK* to whom the credit 
lor t Ik* capture* ot Toulon 
was known to lie due*. 

1 'o him Bairas entrusted 
the coinmand ot the* 
tro()|)S. l^y the use of ar- 
t ille'iy.eh'xte'rously si'cure'd 
by Murat, Ikinaparte com- 
pietely se attered the* in¬ 
surgents 111 the stre*e‘ts of 
Paris on Octobe'r 5tli. The* 

Man ot Destiny haelse*t liis 
loot on the* first rung ot 
the ladele*r. P)etore we 
accompany him through 
his trenne*ndoiis care*e*r, his 
rise* te) unexamjiled powe*r 
and the crash eil his tall, 
we mns-t turn te) the events 
in Central luire)]x*, which 
have been glanced at einly 
from time to time in eiur 
sketch e)f the first years of the first French 
Republic. The special affairs of (ireat 
Britain are reserveel for sejmrate treatment. 

The first partitiein of Peiland had reduced 
the area of that kingdom by transferring 
border provinces to Russia, Prussia and 
Austria res}x*ctively ; while tlie throne 
itself had lieen secured for Stanislas 
Poniatowski, a creature of the Tsarina. 
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This subjection, however, was not to the 
liking of the Poles themsc^lves; and 
when, at the close of the ’eighties, Russia 
became involved in a Turkish waF the 
hope was revived of recovering indepen¬ 
dence and strengthening th(* Polish state. 

Ideas of constitutional reform were 
developed under the influence of the 


doctrines emanating from France in tlu* 
opening “ Constituent ” stage of the Revo¬ 
lution. In May, 1790, the succession to the 
childless Stanislas was laid down in the 
Saxony line, with a view to the estab¬ 
lishment of a hereditary instead of an 
electoral monarchy, and a Constitution 
was promulgated. The lihcriim veto, or 
right of any one noble to veto legislation. 



* MADAME ROLAND AT THE GUILLOTINE 


The wife of Jean Marie Roland, Minister of the Interior, was arrested and taken 
to Sainte Pelagie, On November vSth, 175).!, she was brought to the guillotine. 
“ O Liberty,” she said, addressing with her last breath the statue so-called, “what 
crimes are committed in thy name 1 ” Her husband afterwards stabbed himsdf. 




THE CELEBRATION OF MASS DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR 

From the by ( . I, MuHor 


was al)()lisl)('d. the e.\('Cuti\'(' was placc'd in 
the hands oj the ('rown, and th(' let^islature 
in the hands ot a S('nat(‘ and a re])r(‘sen- 
tative Assemlily. The ])lan suited Leo])()ld 
of Austria, who wanted a strong buffer 
state to hold back Russia ; it v/as less 
agreeabh' to Frederic William, wlio saw 
his chances of acquiring Danzig and 
Thorn vanishing ; and it did not suit 
Russia at all, for ol)vious reasons, l.eo- 
]iold, however, succeeded in establishing 
liis iniliK'iice over the Prussian king, 
jj. ^ and the two (German monarchs 

jrHer 

p, . February, I7()l, to guarantee a 
nemies “ Constitution” for Poland. 
Hence, Catharine’s anxiety to obtain a 
b ee hand for upsetting the new arrange¬ 
ments by involving Austria and Prussia 
in hostilities with France, and to bring 
the Turkish war to a conclusion. With 
the Peace of Jassy, in January, I7()2, 
and the intense friction between France 
and the Powers in those months, both 
Catharine’s immediate objects seemed to 
be accomplished ; and she was aided by 
the death of the shrewd emperor in March, 
and by the dissensions among the Poles 
themselves, the old nobility being very ill- 
content with the new constitution, which 
deprived them of their ancient and fatal 
” liberty ” to make the central govern¬ 
ment an unworkable farge, Frederic 


Whlliam. IK) longer guid'd by a wiser 
ruler than himself, disrc'gardt'd the ap})eals 
of till' constitutionalists, and the tradi¬ 
tional jealousy and distrust between 
Austria and Prussia revived, whik' Austria 
herself was committed to the French war 
in defence of the Netherlands. Catharine 
sought to satisfy Prussia by meeting her 
demands for .idditional Polish territory, 
while Austrian acquiescence was to be 
secured by the old scheme of exchanging 
the Austrian Netherlands lor Bavaria. 
But Austria was not so easily satisfied. 

With Dumouriez overrunning Belgium 
at the (Tid of 1792, the jiracticabihty of 
the scheme of exchange was more than 
doubtful ; moreover, Prussia would give 
no active assistance in carrying it out, 
and refused to accede to Austria’s further 
demands for the transfer to her of Anspach 
and Baireuth. Catharine, however, prac¬ 
tically twisted Frederic William to her 
will; and in January, 1793, the two powers 
made a secret treaty, arranging a parti¬ 
tion, and leaving out Austria—except for 
a joint undertaking to lend moral support 
to her acquisition of Bavaria. At the 
same time, Prussia bound herself to con¬ 
tinue the French war. How she inter¬ 
preted that obligation we have already 
seen. She took Pitt’s subsidies, sent 
Mollendorf to the Rhine, and remained 
inactive. In Poland, however, both 
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Prussia and Russia proceeded to carry out 
their joint j)olicy with energy. liotli 
invaded that country—to su})])ress dis¬ 
order—and ap])ro])riated the res])ective 
shares agn'ed upon, that of J^ussia, it may 
be remarked, having double the ])ojviilation 
and four times the area of the 
Prussian portion. The effc'ct 
on Austria was to terminate 
the ])ohey ol co-o]X'ration 
with Prussia, whicli had 
proved it sell utterly untrust¬ 
worthy, and to l)ring into 
power the anti - Piussian 
Minister, Thugut. Neverthe¬ 
less, the partition was con¬ 
firmed in Sej)t(‘mber, while 
Stanislas, witli what was hit 
of his kingdom, found himsell 
a mere v'assal ol Russia. 

Again the Poles ros(' against 
the Russian dominion, in i7()4, ^ polisi 

• ^ ’ 1 adensrz Kosr 


A POLISH PATRIOT 
Tadeuscz Kosciusko headed the 


Warsaw was enabled to hold out until 
the Prussians found themselves obliged to 
withdraw in order to su])press insurrec¬ 
tion in their own new provinces. Russia 
took up the task and com])leted it with 
thoroughness. The successtul general, 
Suwarrow, defeated and cap¬ 
tured Kosciusko, stormt'd 
Praga, massacred its inhabi¬ 
tants, and sei/A'd Warsaw. 
Catharine could now afford 
to disH'gard Prussia and con¬ 
ciliate Austiia. On January 
pd, 17(15, tilt' two Poweis 
comjdeted the final ])artilion 
by a treaty to which Piussia 
acceded a year later. A por¬ 
tion, inchuling Warsaw, wt'iit 
to l^iTissia ; a larger ])ortion, 
including Cracow, to Austria ; 
and the lion’s share to 
Russia. Poland had vainished 


undl^r tlic IcadcM Sill}) 01 Kos- national movement in Crocow after from till* Uliip of Il\iro])(\ 


ciuske. TIk‘ M-volt had „o 
])ractical chance ol SUCCC'SS, niandcr-in-chif^I 
and it was ]H'rc(‘i\Td at Berlin that unless 
Prussia iiitc'rv’ened the sjxiils would tall to 
Russia. A Prussian invasion in Jiiik‘ 
resulted in the cajiture of Cracow, to 
which jirompl action would have add('d 
Warsaw, Hut owing to the lack ol it. 


the second partition of Poland, and 
was appointed dictator and com- 
mandcr-in-cliief. He died in I Hi 7 . 


tator additional secret tri^aty lu'- 

ie died in I Hi 7. i\v{‘('n Austria and Russia 
lU'VA'r took effect, and did not, in tact, ('ome 
to light till hall a century had ])assed; it 
is of intt'rest as throwing light on the 
unscrupulous character of IIk' designs and 
the diplomacy of Thugut, but e.xeicased 
no practical effect whatevT'r on history. 






THE DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF FLEVRUS IN 1794 

From the painting by Mauzaisse at Vcrsdillcs 
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BONAPARTE IN ITALY AND EGYPT 


B ONAPAKTE, in tlic affair of “ Vende- 
niiaire”—i.e., October 5th—saved 
the Republic from rela[)sinp; into anarcliy. 
The iu‘W ('onstitiition came into immediate 
lorc('. 'Vhc live Directors cliosen—‘('arnot, 
Harras, Rewbell, Letounu'ur, and La 
l\eveillfr(.—\V('r(^ all mcanbers of the 
n^f^icide Asscanbly ; but their policy was 
oiu' ol moderation, aj)])roved by the Legis- 
lcitun\ ol which bodies, as we noted, two- 
thuds W('re members of the Convention. 
'I'lie governnu'nt jirovc'd itself to be vigor¬ 
ous and ak'rt, as well as moderate, and the 
sense ol public security liegan to rev'ive, 
although the solution ol the financial 
jiroblem seemed as remote as ever. 

Domestic order, then, was restored. 
l)Ut Great Britain and Austria comliiiK'd 
to rt‘j(‘Ct jieace overture's, and tlie con¬ 
tinuation ol the war led directlv to the 


establishment ol some victorious general as 


The Early 
Genius of 
Bonaparte 


autocrat. The de'stined C.:esar 
was the man who had made 
such excellent use of hischance 
of deserving well ol tlu‘ new 


CiovermiK'nt. ITirras had his own reasons 


lor pushing the 3'oung man who, amid his 
ambitions, was consumed wdth passion 
lor the fascinating widow Josejihine 
Beauharnais. Carnot recognised a brilliant 
military genius in the jdaii for an Italian 
campaign which Bonatiarte had sent in. 
He w'as apjiointed to the Italian command, 
married Jos(‘])hine, and, after the briefest 
ol honeymoons, started for the front in 
March, 1796. He w^asthen six-and-twenty 
years ol age. He w^as one of several brothers, 
of a heading Corsican family, French only 
in the sense that Choiseul annexed Corsica 


just before Na])oleon was born. 

For years past, Corsica, under the 
leadership of tlie patriot Pasquale Paoli, 
had been struggling for freedom from the 
(nmoese rule; and the struggle was re¬ 
newed against the French. The young 
Napoleon’s sympathies were with the 
patriots to an extent which occasionally 


brought him into trouble while he was 
pursuing his studic's for a military c areer 
in France. He attached himself, however, 
to the revolution, and held an artillery 
command at the siege of Toulon, where 
he was on friendly terms with the Com- 
„ ^ , missioner of the Committee of 

onapar c s Safety, Kol)es])ierre’s 

I younger biother. After Robes- 

plena's fall, this connection 
w'ent near to destroying his career, and 
he had been trying to obtain an appoint- 
iiK'nt as organiser of the Turkish sultan’s 
artillery, wdien he w'as cashiered, and 
then reinstaud in ordei to “save the 
Republic ’’ in Vendemiainn 

Accoiding to the gc'ueral plan of cam- 
])aign, twa) French armies, under Jourdan 
and Moia'au, wa'ie to enter Germany and 
lorce their wxiy to Vienna ; Bonaparte 
wais to force tlie King of Sardinia—who 
had alri'ady lost Savoy and Nice, but 
maintained a strong army in Pic'dmont— 
to sever himself from the Austrian alliance, 
and wais to drive the Austrians out of Italy. 

The new general had as subordinates 
men w'ho had already shown great abilities, 
such as Massena and Lannes ; he w^as soon 
to eclipse them. Advancing with some 
40,000 men, he found the Austrian and 
Idedniontese forces under Beaulii'U dis¬ 
posed in three divisions, prepared to dispute 
his ])assage into Piedmont, and to cut his 
communications if he proceeded along 
the coast to Genoa. Bonaparte’s move¬ 
ments deceived Beaulieu, and he was 


successful in completely routing the centre 


Austrians 
Defeated by 
Bonaparte 


division at Montenotte, and 
splitting the right—^the Pied¬ 
montese on the west—from the 
left, Beaulieu on the east. The 


Austrians fell back to the north-east to 


defend the line of the Po, the Piedmontese 


to the north-west, to cover Turin. But 


the King of Sardinia, seeing that Piedmont 
was now practically indefensible, came 
to terms, and withdrew from the coalition. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF NAPOLEON; HIS UNHAPPY SCHOOLDAYS AT BRIENNE 


As a lad, thf? future Emperor of the French attended school at Brienne, and having but a scanty acquaintance with the 
French language, his lot was anything but happy. He even felt so miserable that he attempted to escape, and it is said 
that he offered himself as a sailor to the British Admiralty. The lonely youth seems to have been an object of aimise- 
nient to his schoolmates, and Bonaparte’s sensitive nature must have been deeply wounded by their unfeeling treatment. 

1 roiii the |Miiitin>; l>v K«ali<r [)iim.»s 

B()naj)artt‘ was ivvv to (U'al iiui(‘jK'iidently tingont was withdrawn from tho Austrian 

with lh(‘ Austrians l)t'lorc' A])ril was ended, forces. Leghorn was sei/a‘d thoiigli th(' 

Beaulieu look Uj) his ])osition behind the Duke of Tuscany, the brother ol tlu' 

Ticino ; again l)onai)arte, by rapid move- em})eror, had left the coalition before 

ments, comy)letely outmarueuvia'd him, Prussia—and the British merchants and 

and effected llu* passage of the Po at shij)ping in that neutral ]X)rt paid the 

Piacen/a. TLaiulitai witlulrew Ixdiind the ]X'nalty. Bologna and Ferrara, at the 
Adda. F>ut the lury of tlu'French assault, north of the Pa])al states, were 0('cu])ied ; 

lieaded by Bonaj)arte and Lannes in per- and the Po]X" bought respite at the ])rice 

son, on tlie narrow wooden bridge at ot a million sterling, the surrender of 

L()di,canied tlu'passage, and the Austrians numerous works of art, and the cession (d 

were routed. IF'aulic'u. however, managed Bologna, Ferrara, and Ancona. Further, 

to draw his scatt('red forces together although Venice w,iLS neutral, Bonaparte* 

beyond the Mincio, and retreat to tlie all- , found a j)retexl for occupying 

im])ortant fortress of Mantua. ^ * Brescia, within the territories 

Four days later Bonaparte ente'red the . of that rcjmblic, thereby 

Lombard capital, Alikin. The hypothesis ampaigmng com])elling J^eaulieu 

that tlu* Re])ubli('an army was engaged on in turn to violate the Venetian neiPrality 
amission of liberation was rendered some-' by occupying Peschiera, to cover Mantua, 
what unconvincing by the toll which the Beaulieu was thereupon attacked and 

coiKjueror levied, not only in cash but in driven north into the Tyrol, while a ])ortion 

works of art, which the Italians looked upon of his army remained in Mantua, 

as national treasures, and various local The Directory, taking alarm at the sud- 
insurrections t)f the populace took place den and startling prestige acquired in six 
which were severely rejuessed. weeks of brilliant campaigning, proposed, 

Naples, the otlu'r Bourbon state which but did not venture to press, that Bona- 

was in the coalition Spain had with- parte should leave half his army under 

drawn in the previous year—was terrified command of Kellerman to deal with the 

into neutrality, and the Neai)olitan con- Austrians, and should proceed with the 
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Ollier half to coerce the Pojie. The 
proposal was negatived. The general went 
on to begin the siege of Mantun, whcMi 
news came that P)eaulieu was sipierseded 
by Wiirinscr, who was descending iroin the 
Tyiol with his main army by the valley ol 
the Adige, in Venetian territory, whil(‘ 
a second army was to pass on the west of 
Lake Garda towards Brescia. Wiirmser 
was soon to learn the nnwisdom of splitting 
n[) a force whi('h was intended to operate 


I rc'iii tilt* p.untinjj !>> !•' M. Ward 

against Bonaparte, who at once hurled 
himself on the western force, put it to 
flight, and then, in a rajiid series of engage¬ 
ments, broke up Wiirmser’s main force, 
driving it back into the Tyrol. 

Receiving reinforcements, the stout old 
Austrian again advanced—and again in 
two divisions—with the inevitable result. 
One was shattered at Roveredo; the 
victor occupied the Austrian line of com¬ 
munications. The second army was then 

I U 


broken up, and Wtirmser only succeeded 
in reaching Mantua with a force consider¬ 
ably smalltM' than the number of men he 
had lost in getting there. 

Had the French cam]:)aigns in Germany 
been successful, it would now have been 
Bona[)arte’s business to leave North Italy 
in its practically prostrate condition and 
march through the mountains upon 
Austria. The two columns under Moreau 
and Jourdan advanced on separate lines 
into (Germany, while the 
Austrian commander, the 
Archduke Charles, had his 
torces de])ltd(‘d in order to 
provide the troops for 
Wiirmser's descent into 
Italy. CharU's, however, 
leaving only a small force 
to hold Moreau in check, 
thrc'w himself on Jourdan, 
and in a sei'ies of engage¬ 
ments drovt* him back 
over th(' Rhine. Moreau, 
in danger of finding him¬ 
self cut off and over¬ 
whelmed, conducted a 
mastc'i'ly retreat ; but the 
combined plan of campaign 
was com})letely foiled. 
Bonaparte could carry out 
his own })lans in Ttaly — 
unU'ss the Austrians could 
prevent him. As an initial 
ste]>, he had on his own 
res])onsibility ejected the 
Duke of Modena, and con¬ 
structed the “ Cis])adane 
Rei)ul)lic ” out of the 
duchy and the rei'ently 
cedecl estates of the jxipacy. 

Austria, however, had 
not yet thrown up the 
cards, and in the late 
autumn new armies were 
descending from the Tyrol, 
considerably outnumbering 
Bonaparte’s forces. By 
three da^^s of desperate fighting at 
Areola, Alvinzi was driven back to 
the Tyrol in November ; yet once more 
he renewed his advance in January, 1797, 
only to be crushed at Rivoli and La 
Favorita. These battles decided the fate 
of Mantua, which surrendered at the 
beginning of February ; Bonaparte was 
sufficiently generous to allow Wiirmser and 
the garrison to march out with the honours 
of war. To complete the humiliation of 
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BONAPARTE IMPRISONED AS A “ SUSPECT ” AT NICE 
On the doA'nfall of Robespierre, Napoleon, as his brother's friend, fell under the 
suspicion of the authorities, and on a pretext being found for his arrest, he was 
plnced in the prison at Nice, in August, 1794, and detained there for thirteen days. 
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the papacy was now a simple process, 
which had been deferred only till more 
dangerous matters had been dealt with. 
Ten days after the surrender of Mantua 
the Po])e was compelled to sign the Treaty 
of Tolentino. The terms were unexpectedly 
favourable ; beyond a further indemnity, 
they amounted to little more than the 
confirmation of the prc'vious cession of 
F'errara, Ancona, and Bologna, which were 
already incori)orated in the Cis])adane 
Republic. To this were now to be added, 
und(ir the name 
of the Cisalpine 
Republic, the 
conquered d is - 
trirts of Lom¬ 
bardy. 

Southern Italy 
did not demand 
immediate atten¬ 
tion ; Northern 
Italy was com- 
]) 1 e t e 1 y in the 
hands ol the 
French, though 
Venice was still 
to pay the ])en- 
a11 y for her 
neutrality. But 
France was pre¬ 
paring to ren(‘W 
her advance u])on 
\henna, Hoclie 
re])lacing Jour- 
dan—and Hoc he 
was the most dan¬ 
gerous of Bona¬ 
parte’s r i V a 1 s . 

The C o r s i (' a n 
r('solved to be 
first in the field, 
and to secure for 
himself the ad¬ 
vantage of dic¬ 
tating terms to 
Austria. In a 
rapid camiiaign, in whicli he was ably 
assisted by Massena and Joubert, lu 
forced the passage of the Alps, defeating 
the Archduke Charleys on th(‘ Tagliamtnito, 
and reached Leoben early in Ajiril, while 
Moreau’s advance had been delayed by 
deficiencies in the military su])plies. At 
Leoben he was met by Austrian j^eace 
commissioners, and the j^reliminaries of a 
treaty were signed on April i8th. Austria 
was to cede Belgium and Lombardy, and, 
by way of compensation, was to receive 
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portions of the Venetian territory. In 
this last stijuilation Bonaparte was 
barely anticipating events, since no excuse 
could be pretended for the partition of 
Venice. The excuse came. The exactions 
and the domineering of the French, 
deliberately provocative, aroused the fury 
of the i)opulation ; in Venice there was a 
rising, and the Frc'nch soldiers in the 
hospital were murdered, the day before 
the articles were signed at Leoben. The 
Venetian Government humbled itself in 
des])airing mes¬ 
sages, while col¬ 
lisions continiK'd. 
B)Ona])artt' re- 
plied by di('taling 
terms of submis¬ 
sion, whi('h were 
acc(‘})ti'd. The 
V('i.('tian olig¬ 
archy abolished 
itself, and was 
re])laced by a 
popular consti¬ 
tution ; the alli¬ 
ance with France 
wliicli \\‘]hc(' had 
])ersist- 
s e d, 

was adopt chI; the 
usual tribute in 
works of art was 
i‘xa('ted. 

The meaning 
of these' things 
was revc'ak'cl i.i 
the' d e f] n i t i v e' 
'IVeaty ol Camjx) 
F e) r m i o witii 
Austria in Octei- 
ber, when the 
Venetian t er ri¬ 
te iries east e)f the 
Adige were trans¬ 
ferred te) Austria, 
while France 
took possc'ssion of the Ionian Islands. 
Venice was the' price which Ikinaparte Was 
willing te) })ay in orde'r to secure from 
Austria the; jireimise'of the Rhiiie provinces 
in addition to the cessions of territory 
arranged unde*r the articles of Leoben. 

Other events, however, had been taking 
place while Bonaparte was wanning his 
jiosition as the foremost of living soldiers. 
Spain, after retiring fremi the coalition in 
1705, had gone over to the French 
alliance in 179b, and reinforced the French 



JOSEPHINE, THE WIFE OF BONAPARTE 
The widow of the Vicomte de Beanharnais, Josephine was mai riecjj to 
Bonaparte in 1 7‘.)<>. Fond of pleasure, she gathered around her the 
most brilliant society of France, and in this way assisted in the estab¬ 
lishment of her husband’s power. Her marriage was dissolved in ISO!). 
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fleets; France already had that of the 
Batavian Republic—that is, Holland—at 
its disposal. Although Admiral Jervis 
Was in command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, his orders reduced him almost 
t(; impotency till he found his opportunity 
in February, 1707. Off Cape St. Vincent 
he caught a much larger Spanish fleet, on 
the way from Cartagena to Cadiz ; but 
being in two divisions, he was able to 
crush the larger portion, j^artly owing to 
an audexious disregard of orders on the 
part of Commodore Nelson, which met 
with the admiral’s full approval. The 
victory of Ca])e St. Vincent secured the 
mastery of the seas when it s<‘emed to be 
thrc'atened by th('. numerical strength of 
the hostile C(jmbination. 

Nevertheless, tliat mastery was again 
endangered almost immediately after¬ 
wards, first by a serious mutiny in the 
fleet at Sjiithead, which was tlie outcome' 
ol genuine grievances on the part of the 



MARSHAL LANNES 

Another of Napoleon’s marshals, Jean Lannes, Duke of 
Montebello, played a leading part in the campaigns of 
the French ; he was mortally wounded at Aspern in 1809, 

men. The justice of the men’s demands 
was so manifest that they were conceded, 
and the men returned to their duty. This, 
however, was followed by a second 


mutiny at the Nore, in which there is no 
doubt that the ringleaders were inspired 
by Jacobin doctrines. This trouble was 
the more dangerous because the fleet 



NAPOLEON’S GREATEST MARSHAL 
Marshal Mass^na distinguished himself in the many 
campaigns in which Napoleon was engaged, and in 1807 
was created Duke of Rivoli. He cast in his lot with the 
Bourbons at the Restoration, and declined to follow 
Napoleon on his return from Elba. He died in 181?. 

was in exj)ectation of an engagement 
w'ith tin' Dutch squadron which was 
being jirepared in the Tcxcl. This mutiny 
w^as sternly suppressed with the aid of 
the now loyal ex-mutineers of S])ithead, 
while Admiral Duncan wnis deceiving the 
Dutch into a belief that the two or three 
vessels which he could command were 
merely the leaders of his squadron, and 
so kept them from issuing out of the 
Texel in force. It was not till some months 
later, almost at the moment wiien the 
Treaty of Campo Formio was being signed, 
that Duncan decisively vanquished the 
Dutch fleet in the stubborn engagement 
of Cam per down. 

Affairs, however, had not in the mean¬ 
time been going smoothly with the French 
Government. It had not, indeed, been 
shaken by Jourdan’s failure in 1796, which 
had been more than counterbalanced 
by Bonaparte’s Italian successes ; nor 
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BONAPARTE AT THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF LEOBEN IN 1797 
Forcing the passage of the Alps and defeating the Archduke Charles on the Taglianiento, Bonaparte reached 
Leoben early in April, 1797, where he was met by the Austrian Peace Commissioners. There, on the 18th of that 
month, were signed the preliminaries of peace between Austria and France embodied in the Treaty of Campo Formio. 
















THii FRENCH IN EGYPT BONAPARTE S AMBITIOUS SCHEME 
During: his Egyptian campaign Bonaparte discovering the remains of an ancient canal neai Suez contemplated the 
formation of a waterway between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea and in the above picture his soldieis are seen 
at the work of excavation The scheme however was abandoned the discovery being made on survey that there 
was a difference of thnty feet between the levels of the Mediterranean at low water and the Red Sea at high water 


was its jiositioii <ift(ct((l by the tact 
tbtb the latte 1 j^eiKial (oiiducttd affaiis 
in tlnit countly \(iy much as if he 
liimsdl and not tlu Dn((toiy were 
at tlu head of the state But wliereas 
twodhiids of tlie (It legates to the Assem¬ 
blies weie membeis ol the Concention, 
llie majoiitv ot the lemainmg thud the 
elected membeis weie ie aetionailes many 
of whom desneel amomuclueal lestoiation 
Among the Dneetois ( ainot and Letoui- 
nein both taeouieelthe Mexleiates’’ 

The letiiement e)f one thud accoiding 
to the ( onstitntion in May I7e^7, gieatly 
stiengtliened this jJaity, and arlthougli 
Lctouincui also letneei, by lot, his place 
was taken by another moderate, Barthe- 
lemy A leading peisonage in the party 
was Pichcgiu who some tune befoie had 
followe d the examine of Dumounez m entei - 
mg upon negotiations foi a monaichical 
lestoration with the Austiians, though the 
conspiracy had not been eliscovcred Still, 
Pichcgru’s leanings wcie more than sus¬ 
pected The other three membeis eif 
Ih^ Directoiy, Ban as, Rewbell, anel La 
Reveillere, with the old conventiomsts, 
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tiemblt'd foi tlun ])0Wei On the other 
hand Austiia and Gieat Bntam both saw 
a piospeet of a Fiemh (io\eminent which 
would be eom|)tii ativel> amenable Austria 
in the j)ast had lefused to make p'a^'e 
ajiait fioin hei island ally, she liacl lust 
assented to the ai tides of Leoben onh 
because a \ictonous aim^^ was wnlhin 
eighty links of hei cajiital, and she began 
to hope that she might evade the latifica- 
tion of those ai tides The Model ate s weie 
^ ^ ahcady showing their hand 

The Directory ^ attacking tl.o Italian 

- „ ^ measui es of Bonapai te The 

of Bonoperte m the Dll CCtoi > 

began to meditate a military coup d etat, 
to be carried tin ough by Hoche, whose am¬ 
bitions seemed to be of a less dang^ncni« 
type than those of Bonapar+e But 
Hoche must be hoodwmkccl, he would 
not be a tool of the Tiiumvirate, and was 
not minded to play Caisar The overtures 
to Hoche proved unsuccessful But 
Bonaparte's Wiath was aroused by the 
Moderate attacks on him From Ins 
quarters at Montebello he called upon the 
Triumvirate to crush the hypothetical 
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conspiracy—lie furnished proof, from 
papers which had fallen into his hands, 
of Pichegru’s designs two years before—• 
and he sent his lieutenant Augereau to 
manage the military part of the business. 
On September 4th the coup d’etat of 
Fructidor established tlii. Triumvirate in 
power, drove Carnot from tlu^ country, 
and sent Pichegru and many others to 
prison or exile. Moreau, as a friend 
of Pichegru, was withdrawn from his 
command on the Rhine, where 
Bonaparte replaced by Hoclic, 

D**^'*\ of Hoche, by 

^ Aug(‘reau. With Hoche dead, 

and Moreau imdc'r the (ioveriimeiit’s sus- 
]Ucion, Honaparte had no [lossibie military 
rival, and had no hesitation in letting 
th(‘ Triumvirate feel that he cc'rtainly was 
uo less independent of the new Directory 
than of the old. 

Austria and England apprechited the 
change in the situation. Pitt was as 
stubborn as ever in his determination to 
refuse a peace on unsatisfactory ternis, 
having failed to realise that tlu' wealth 


and resources of the Republic were now 
rapidly increasing. Austria, on the other 
hand, felt herself with no alternative 
but to make the best bargain available, 
in which Thugut was not likely to display 
scrupulousness. Hence the Treaty of 
Campo Formio in October left Great 
Britain isolated, while Austria accepted 
Venice as compensation for her losses 
elsewhere, and acceded to Bonaparte’s 
demand for the German Rhine Y)rovinces. 
The Directory raged, but found itself 
comj)elled to the terms of Bonaparte. 

Having settled the treaty, Bona|)arte 
returned to North Italy to complete the 
organisation of the Cisalpine^ Rejmblic, to 
which was added the Valteline, hitherto 
a canton subject to the Swiss Grisoii 
T.eague, from whose domination it had 
just broken free. Thence, after a brief 
visit to the congr(‘Ss at Rastadt, which 
was engaged in settling some details of the 
Tri'aty of ( ampo Foimio, he betook him¬ 
self to Paris. The Directors received him 
with mor(' ft‘ar than satisfaction ; but he 
was not yet inclined to seize the military 



THE PLAGUE AT JAFFA : AN INCIDENT IN BONAPARTE’S EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN 
Plague was raging at Jaffa when Bonaparte and his army passed through Syria, and in this picture the great general 
of the Directory is seen visiting the pestilence-stricken quarter and laying his hands on the sores of the afflicted 
people. Apart from the heroism of the act, he thus showed his own belief in predestination, the sole article of his creed. 

Frotn tlic painting by Baron,.Gros 
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THE BRITISH VICTORY IN 1 HE NAVAL BATTLE AT CAMPERDOWN 
On October 11th, 17^)7 the fleets of the British and Dutch engfagred in battle off Cainperdown Admiral Duncan 
being in command of the British forces while the Dutch fleet was under De Winter The sanguinary action resulted 
in a brilliant victory for the British who captured seven ships of the line among them being the two flagships In 
the above picture the Dutch flagship is shown in a dismantled condition and about to sui render to Admiral Duncan 
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THE OVERTHROW OF THE FRENCH AT THE BATTLE OF THE NILE 
The Battle of the Nile fought in Aboukir Bay on August 1st 1 7‘>8 between the British and the French flerts, Wc s 
won by the former Nelson completely overthrowing the enemy, though his fleet was numerically inferior The 
pictuie given above lepresents the battle at the moment of the blowing up of the French flagship The Orient 
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NELSON’S CAPTURE OF SPANISH WARSHIPS AT THE BATTLE OF ST. VINCENT 
On February 14th, 17h7, a great naval engagement between Britain and Spain was fought off Cape St. Vincent, the 
British admiral. Sir John Jervis, scattering the Spanish fleet. Nelson—at that time commodore—in the rear of the 
line fought valiantly to prevent the reunion of the two divisions of the Spanish fleet, and when the victory was won he 
boarded the Spanish ship, San Nicolas, and led his men across her deck to the San Josef, of which he also took 
possession. In the above picture he is seen on board the latter vessel receiving the commander’s sword. 

I nnii tlif p.uiHin^j b\ f I Hirlor 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF CAMPERDOWN : THE DUTCH ADMIRAL’S SURRENDER 
This picture illustrates an incident after tlie defeat of the Dutch fleet by the British at Camperdown, Admiral de 
Winter being shown yielding up his sword In acknowledgment of defeat to Lord Duncan on board the Venerable. 

I-'rom tlie painting by D. Oriiic 
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dictatorship which was within his grasp. 
It was not as a Fcuis politician that he in¬ 
tended to strike for the great world-cmpii e 
on which liis imagination was dwelling. 

The fact patent to everyone was that 
(Ireat Britain was the one Power whicli 
stood out in resolute hostility to the Re¬ 
public ; for, although Catharine of Russia 
had died in i7(jf), her successor, Paul, had 
not yet ado])ted an anti-French policy. To 
humble England was an obvious policy, to 
the adoption of which the Directory was 
already avowedly committed. To that 
end, again, a great invasion was a con¬ 
spicuous means. The arsenals of France, 
especially Toulon, were soon busy prej)ar- 
ing armamcMits ; th(‘ victorious general was 
to be liuiied against the tyrant of the seas. 

'J'he victorious general had every in¬ 
tention of crushing tlie tyiant oi th(‘ 
seas ; but not, tor the ])resent, by that 
particular method, to which the ITitish 
fleet might prove* an ol)staele. But 
(ireat Britain was now an Oiiental as 
We‘ll as a Euro])ean Power. Bonaj^arte* 
had conceiv(‘d tlu' ide'a of an Asiatic 


empire which would not only rob Great 
Britain of her Indian dominion, but would 
provide overwhelming resources for turn¬ 
ing back upon the West. The higli-road 
to Asia lay through Egypt; and Egypt, 
not the shores of England, was the objec¬ 
tive of Bonaparte’s designs, to which 
the effusive Barras had no sort of ob¬ 
jection. The general of the Re])ublic 
triumi)hing in London would be a })ortent 
more alarming to the Triumvirate in Paris 
, than the general on his way 

the Track of tngland Watched 

the French oxpecpig the 

obvious. Bona])arte s secret 
was kept; but Admiral Nelson, on guard in 
th(* Mediterranean, had his own intuitions. 
At any rate, the armament would come out 


ol I'oulon, and, Whatever its destination, 
he would have to account for it. But 
weather drove him off ; the lleet had just 
time to sail ch'ar aWay before he could re- 
aj)])(‘ar, to find Toulon empty. Instinct 
bade* him make for Egy])t in ])ursuit. He 
H'ached Alexandria, luit found no sign ol 
his quarry, which he had passed in a log 



BONAPARTE’S CLEMENCY WITH THE SLEEPING SENTRY 
Bonaparte, at Areola, discovering a sentry asleep, quietly took his gun and stood guard in his place. The man on 
awakening was terror-stricken, for the penalty of his fault was death, but his general gave him only a few quiet words of 
reproof. By acts such as this Napoleon gained the love and devotion of his men, who were ever ready to follow him to death. 
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BONAPARTE BEFORE THE DIRECTORY ON HIS RETURN FROM EGYPT 


Convinced that the time had come for him to return to France and assume decisive control, Bonsuiarte suddenly quitted 
Eg^ypt, Icaving^ Kleber in command of the troops. On his arrival in Paris he presented himself before the Directory. 


ind left behind eiij^aged in securing Malta 
Irom the Knights ol St. John. Malta was 
neutral ; Kgypt, a de[)endency of Turkey, 
was neutral. 

Nelson started afresh in pursuit, but 
again misst'd liis prey, which reached 
Alexandria on June 3()th,the dayaftt'r his 
depart ire. Hona})arte and his forces were 
landed, he was careful to proclaim that 
they had come as liberators—^friends, in¬ 
deed, ot the sultan and the Mohammedan 
religion—to Irt'C Egypt from the yoke of 
the Mamelukes. Alexandria was seized 
without difficulty ; Bonaparte led liis 
murmuring forces across the desert, to 
change their murmurs into vivais when they 
shattered the splendid Mameluke cavalry 
in the Battle of the Pyramids. 

renc Bonaparte entered Cairo in 

Triumphs snd Qn the toj) of tri- 

isas ers ^inpli camc news of disaster. 
Nelson had got on the scent, and returned 
to Alexandria on August ist. He found the 
French battleships—thirteen in number— 
at anchor in Aboukir Bay. heading north¬ 
west, with shoals on their left, where he 
was told there was no room for ships to 
pass. But Nelson held that where there 
was room for French ships to swing there 


was room for English ships to sail. He 
bore down, late as it was, on a north-west 
wind, his van passing down the French 
left between the sliips and the shoals, his 
rear passing dowm the French right. Thus 
he brought the French van between two 
fires, wdiile the French rear to leeward 
could not come into action. 

The battle raged far into the night; the 
French flagship, The Orient, was blown 
up ; all but two of the battleships and a 
couple of frigates were destroyed or cap¬ 
tured. “ It was not a victory, but a revolu¬ 
tion.” The battle converted the Mediter¬ 
ranean into an English lake. Bonaparte 
was isolated in Egypt, with no possible 
chance of obtaining supplies or reinforce¬ 
ments, or maintaining his communications 
with France. The Asiatic empire had 
become an impossibility, though even now 
Bonaparte would not admit it to himself. 

The attack upon Egypt forced the Porte 
to declare war on France ; and Bonaparte, 
after having organised an Egyptian govern¬ 
ment, and having set the example, which 
found followers among his army, of pro¬ 
fessing Mohammedanism articipated the 
Turkish attack by himself attacking Syria 
early in 1799. His successes were checked 
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before Aci e, wijen; Djezzar Pasha held out 
stubbornly, his gfnrison being reinforced 
by Sir Sidney Smith with some British 
sailors and Bonaparte’s siege artillery, 
which they had ca])tiired eii I'oute from 
Alexandria. All the French efforts to 
carry tlu' obstinate fortn'ss were fruitless ; 
Acre made mere lutility ol the Syrian cam- 
])aign. I>onapa.rte retreated into Egypt, 
where he annihilatc'd a Turkish column ; 
but also, in the couis(‘ of communications 
with Sir Sidney Smith, received a packet 
newspaper s l)eanng momimtous intelli¬ 
gence; concerning events of which his 


isolation had kept him in ignorance. 
EvTn before his departure from Toulon 
the progress of the congress at Rastadt 
had been omine)us e)f tre)uble. The rulers 
of the Rhine ])rovinces were very ill- 
j)leased to find that Austria and Prussia 
—now ruled by Frederic William 111 .—had 
elisj)e)sed of their territe)ries to France. 
Protestant Prussia was willing to compen¬ 
sate them by the secularisation e)f the 
ecclesiastical states in Central (Germany ; 
orthodox Austria was not. A France)- 
Prussian alliance seemed a probable 
outcome of the quarrel, and Thugut 
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BONAPARTE'S COUP D’ETAT: DISPERSING THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 
The executive governmeut of France, known as the Directory, was in the hands of five men, and because of his youth 
Bonaparte was unable to join it. He resolved, however, on a bold stroke; the Directory was unpopular, and he deter- 
inined to overthrow it. With the assistance of Sit*y6s, this wa.s accomplished on November 9th, 1709. The two 
Directors who refused to dissolve were placed under guard ; a tremendous scene was witnessed in the Council of Five 
Hundred when Bonaparte was refused a hearing, but the Chamber dispersed when the soldiery advanced upon it. 
rioiii ilu- p.iiiuiii),r l.j I'r.incois n<>i,v.lict in ilit- l.diuie 




INSTALLATION OF ^HE TH^E CONSUL^^ 

Committee of three, ..ominatioB Si.-yis, Ducot, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

* ^ I the iMintmt; l>i I ' 


tu'Lan lo mfditatf a lencvval o{ tin; war. 
Mort'Odcr, the Tsar Paul, who, in con¬ 
trast to Catliariiio. was already showinf' 
hiinsell a strong reactionary in domestic 
affairs, took umbrage at the French seizure 
ol the island ol Malta. In Italy, the 
Directory deserted Bonaparte’s policy o 
leniency to the papacy, to which it had 
objected from the beginning ; it encour¬ 
aged democratic insubordination, and in 
the disturbances which arose found excuse 
for marching upon Rome, removing the 
old Pope from the Eternal City, and setting 
up a Republic according to precedent. 
Similar disturbances were fostered m 
Switzerland, with similar results; the 
existing Government was at)olislieQ ana 
replaced by the “ Helvetic Republic on 
the approved model. These proceedings 
inspired universal alarm. The Neapolitan 
monarchy felt itself particularly endan¬ 


gered. The battle of the Nile greatly 
strengthened Pitt, and even his energies 
were now surpassed by those of the Tsar 
in the effort to form a new coalition. 
Nelson and his fleet from the Nile aiiived 
at Naples and inspired fresli confidence. 
The monarchy prematurely declared war 
against the Republic, and an aim}' 
marched on Rome. Temporary success 
was prom))tly followed by reverse. The 
advance of French troops frightened the 
royal family into flight to Nelson’s ships. 
Naples was forthwith converted into the 
Partlienopean Republic, and the Sardinian 
and Tuscan territories were occupied by 
French troops in January, 1799. 

The second coalition was alnxidy formed, 
and Russia was pledged to support Austria 
by sending an army into Italy under 
Suwarrow. In March, several 

hostilities were in full swing. Join dan, 
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advancing towards Vienna, was driven 
back over the Rhine by the Archduke 
Charles. Scherer was defeate d at Magnaiio, 
and replaced by Moreau. Massena, who had 
begun an advance on Vienna from Switzer¬ 
land, was paralysed. Suwarrow* appeared 
in Italy, outmanceuvred Moreau, and on 
the Trebbia cut to pieces General Mac- 
_ donald’s smaller force from the 

I ^ ^ south, which was attempting to 
Lost to the ^ .1 tG ^ 

French (^‘uect a junction with Moreau, 

who was obliged to retreat. 
Suwarrow, however, was ordered to remain 
in Italy, instead of jnessing on to France, 
while the Austrians secured Lombardy. 

Joubert appeared on the scene with a 
fresh Frencli army, i:)ut was crushed and 
himself slain by the combination of 
Suwarrow with the Austrians at Novi. In 
Naples, the Republic was easily ovcTturned 
and the Bourbons were restored—^to avenge 
the recent revolution in very sanguinary 
fashion. The whole of Italy was lost to 
the French, except Genoa. In the north, 
a British force was landed in Holland, and 
ca})tured the Dutch fleet in the Texel, 
though York, its commander, made no 
further effective progress. 

This record was serious enough for 
France, but beyond this the central govern¬ 
ment itself was in very precarious condi¬ 
tion. The Directory, as estaldished at 
Fructidor, was aware of tlu' uncertainty of 
its own tenure of ])ower, and in iy()S 
aroused indignant op])osition by cancelling 
the election of s(‘veral unfavourable d(‘pu- 
ties. In the following Sj)ring they again 
lost ground in the elections ; Sieyes took 
the places ol Rewbell in the Directory its(‘lf, 
and in June that body was practically 
rec()nstitut('d, as concerned its personnel, 
though without any tendency to royalism. 

Such was the sum of the news which 
convinec'd Bonaparte that the time had 
come for him to return to Paris at all 
costs and assume decisive control. Keejhng 
his designs secret till all was ready, he 
^ succeedjd in making sail from 

^ in company with trusted 

, „ comrades—Marmont, Lannes, 

Murat, and Berthier—leav¬ 
ing the indignant Kleber in command 
of the troops, and at the head of the 
administration. He landed in France on 
October 9th, to find that the month of 
September had seen a material improve¬ 
ment in the military situation. In Holland, 
Brune was on the point of forcing York to 
capitulate at Alkmaar—an event which 
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occurred ten days later. In Italy, Suwar¬ 
row had found that Austria was merely 
playing for her own hand, to secure not 
only Lombardy but also Sardinian terri¬ 
tory ; and he himself was ordered to join 
his colleague, Korsakoff, in order to crush 
Massena in Switzerland. When he suc¬ 
ceeded in crossing the Alps he found that 
Massena had already fallen upon Korsakoff 
and crushed him. He himself had the 
utmost difficulty in withdrawing his force, 
which alone could not cope with Massena, 
to a ])lace of safety. Having effected this, 
he threw uj) his command. The breach 
between Russia and Austria was a most 
serious blow to the coalition. Bonaparte 
was hailed with acclamations as the 
conqueror of Egypt. He hastened to 
Paris, where he found affairs ri})e for the 
couj) d’etat which he planned. The last 
constitution had |)roved unworkable, owing 
to the [^radical difficulty of maintaining 
harmony between the Assemblies and the 
Executive; the indelatigable Siey^-'s was 
ready with a brand new one, beautifully 
and pyramidally symmetrical, though as 
yet the secret of it was locked in his own 
l)osom. Sieyfs was ('vidently llu‘ man 
_ , , to ally himsidl with, since 

c , , he re])n'sent('d the m d ‘rates, 
♦ who wt‘r(‘ dissatisfied with 
tlu' (existing constitution. 
Optm idc'ntification with eithcM’ Jacobins or 
royalists would not result in the nect‘ssary 
dictatorshi]). The existing constitution 
forbade' Bonajiarti' to join the Dirc'Ctory 
on th(‘ score' ol his youth. The blow was 
to be struck on NovemVier ()th (Brumaire). 
Sie^yCs Could command a majority in the 
Chamlier ol Ancie'nts ; Bonapai t('’s brother, 
Lucien, was jiresident of tlieollu'i C'hamber. 
With his (juartet ol comrades from Egy])t, 
Bonaparte could make sure ol most ol the 
impejrtant soldiers, On the' fateful ela3X tlie 
two Dire'ctors who re'luse d to dissolve were 
placed undeM' guard, there was a tre¬ 
mendous scene in the ('ouncil of Five 
Hundred, which was Jacobin in its sym- 
])athies, and re'fused Bonaj^arte a hearing. 

A harangue from Lucien, however, out¬ 
side the Chamber, roused the' soldiery to 
advance em the Chamber, which disjiersed; 
and the Council ed Ancients decreed the 
ajipointment of a provisional Executive 
Committee of three—-a decree confirmed 
by a few members of the other Chamber, 
who nominated as the' three “ consuls ” 
Sieyfs, Ducos (an assenting member of the 
Directory), and Najioleon Bonaparte. 
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FRANCE UNDER THE NEW DESPOTISM 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AS FIRST CONSUL 


I T liad Ik'Cii uiidrrslond arnnii^ llie ron- 
s})iiaU)is ()1 tlu'cou}) d’etat tliat Sieyes 
was to introduce liis I'liial master})i(‘ce of 
constilntioii~makin}^n It was very soon 
iindiM'stood tliat the mast(‘rpi(T.v^ was to 
l)e reniouldc'd accordiii}^ to the requir(‘- 
ments ol J^>ona|)arte. Sieyes liad eon- 
struct(‘d his schenu' on tlu' nndric systcan. 
Fiva‘ million ek'ctors wcm\' to choose 
500,000, who wc'ia* to choose 50,000, 
vvdio were to choose' 5,000. Mnnici])al 
ofhc(‘rs were to he ajipoinled from the 
liall-million, dei)artmental officers trom 
tlu‘ 5o,0(>o, j^overnment officials, tlu' 
judicature, and the le^islatix'e assemblies 
from the 5,000. The* legislative asscanhlies 
were to l)e three—tlu' Council of State, 


to initiate lei^islation ; the Tribunate, to 
discuss and amend; the ('orps 
to acce})t or icje'ct. Abov e tlu'se came the 
S(‘iiate, appointed for life, co-o])tin}i: its 


The Powers 
of the 

First Consul 


own members, nominating tlu‘ 
chamb(‘rs, and v'etoing uncon¬ 
stitutional legislation. Above 
the ScMiatt' wc'ie two consuls. 


wielding the exa'cutive powa'r, and con¬ 


cerned res]H‘cti\ady with war and peace : 
they wen' to hold office for ten yvius. At 
the top was a Grand Elector, nominated 


for five years but removable by the 
Senate ; he was to nominate the two 


consuls, and Ix' the dijilornatic figurehead. 
Bona|)arte offert'd tia'iicliant critici:^m. 
Everybody was checkc'd by somebody else ; 
no one could do anything. The Grand 
Elector becamt' the First (ionsul, wielding 
the whole executive })ower; the other two 
consuls were' to be merely advisers. 

Tlie First Consul was to nominate prac¬ 
tically all Governmi'iit officials, and also 
the Council of State, thus virtually ac¬ 
quiring the power of initiating legislation ; 
and the vSenatci might neither depose him 
nor absorb him into its own ranks. In 
effect, lie was to be an autocrat, with all 
the powers which had once been wielded by 
the Commit tee of Public Safety. The First 


Consul was, of course, to be Najioleon 
Bonajiarte. A jiractieally unanimous 
j)I(‘bisrit(‘ confirmed the new des])otisni. 

As far as the central authority was 
conc('nu‘d, selt-government and the 


Sova'reignty of the Pc'ople vainislH d with 
t h(‘})aradoxieal announeement : “(htizens, 
the R('vohition is fixed to the ])rinei})les 


Franee under 
Her New 
Government 


which commenc(‘d it. It is 
finished.” All ])ovver was in 
the hands of the First Consurs 
nomiiK'es. It rt'inained to 


apply the prmei})le to the self-government 
by (‘k'ctivT bod'es in de[nirtments and 
communes, which had b('c*n ov'eiridden by 
th(‘ agents of flit* Committ('e of Public 
vSafety. By a law jiroinulgatc'd in icSoo, 
the Departments were' jilaced under the 
control of a Ihefc'ct and Mib-prefects, and 
the Communes under a .Mayor —all ap- 
])ointed by the central Government at 
Paris. The rejiresentativa' bodies became 
merely consultative. The entire system 
was ])robably the most conijiletely and 
perk'ctly ci'iitrahsed on ic('.ord. All the 
sovereign functions were exercist'd at the 
will of a single man, whth no check save 


the power of the k'gnslature to reject 
legislation. Eva'ii criticism Was articulate 
only in the chamber of the Tribunate. 

The healing ol old wounds was the policy 
of the new Government. Amnesties for 


past political offences, repatriation of 
emigres who were not of the irreconcilable 


type, pcrmi^sion to cx'lebrate public wor- 


Bonaparte 
the Advocate 
of Peace 


ship for priests who accepted 
a formula of olx'dience to the 
Government, were measures 
which removed sources of 


disaffection The next step was for the 
First Consul to pose as the adv^ocate of 
peace, which would certainly be popular. 

It is improbable that the overtures 
made by Bonaparte were genuine. They 
threw the onus of rejection upon the 
obstinately aggressive foes of France. 
The continuation of war, if forced upon 
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Hic French, would /:(jve tlicni oppor¬ 
tunities lor su])plying the exchequer by a 
renewal of tlic' syst(‘in of organisc'd jhllagc 
which Fonapaite liad adoj)ted in Italy. 
Austria was inistr(‘ss of Noith Italy, and 
(u’cat Britain was on the ])oint of possc'ss- 
ing hersi'lf of Malta ; neither of these 
Pv)wers was dis[K)sed to resign tlie adv^an- 
tages Won. 'IIk' First ('onsul knew that 
his projiosals would b(' unaecejitable, and 
he jireseiited tlnan in th(' irr(‘gular form of 
h'ttc'i's addia'ssed 
pi'isonally to the 
lunpeior and to 
King (i CM) r g (‘, 
which cMisnu'd 
their regeedion. 

It was c'asy to 
rouse tlu' light- 
eons rc‘S('nt iiieiit 
oi Frai.('(‘ against 
Anstiia and the 
])erhdious Bitt. 

d'he w.ir Con¬ 
ti 11 u c'd . T h c 
suiMM'ior Aus¬ 
tria 11 f o r c c‘ s 
inidc'i' Mc'las s 

the Fi'cMich army 
o! Italy, dri\ang 
IMasseiia c'ast- 
wai d into (icMioa, 
and the rc'st west- 
waid into Niece 
]\1 or (' a u w a s 
j)!aec‘d in com¬ 
mand ()l the 
Army ‘>f the 
R li 1 11 C‘, wit h 
ordcas not to 
])ioc-ec'd lurthc’r 
than Ulm. lioiia- 
pai te, with sonic' 
secrecy. |)rc'|)ared 
a thircl army. 

]\I o r c' a 11 a cl - 
vancc'd on Ajiril 
25th, passed the Rhine, and by a sc'ric's 
of victories drove' the Austrian com¬ 
mander, Kray, back to Flm. If he had 
jiushed forward he would undoubtedly 
have' forcc'd open the' road to Vienna, 
and have been able to dictate tc'rms to 
Austria : the honours would have fallen, 
not to the First Consul, but to Moreau. 
But his orders cond 'iniied him to inactican 
till Bona])arte had secured the admiring 
attention of France. The First Consul 
carried his army over the Alps by the 
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vSt. Gothard pass, and swooped upon the 
])lains of Lombardy before Melas sus¬ 
pended liis apjiroach at the end of May. 
The dcagged tenacity ol Masschia in Genoa 
liad served its purpose, though he was 
obliged to surrender on J une 4th. Strategy 
is not sentiment, and (nnnoa was allowed 
to fall in order that Melas might be 
the more completely crushed. 

Bonajiarte proceeded to eiivelo]) Melas 
at Marengo, near Alc'ssandria; the Aus¬ 
trian, lor his 
part, was dc'ter- 
mined to cut his 
way through. He 
very nearly suc'- 
cc'c'ded, l)ut a 
Frc'iichi column, 
ch'tachc'd unch'r 
Desain to Novi, 
heard the firing 
and returned to 
the field oi battle' 
at the critical 
momc'iit —^whc'U 
Melas imagined 
that thc' light 
was alrc'ady won. 
Dc'sain stojipc'd 
thc' tide : a 

brilliant cavahy 
charge, led by 
K e 1 1 e r m a n , 
changc'd immi¬ 
nent dc'ieal into 
clecisiw' victory. 
Mc'las felt his 
jiosition to be so 
hojic'less that he 
agieed to the 
cession of all 
North Italy west 
of the' Mincio, by 
the Convention 
Alessandria, 
arengo, on 
J u n e 14th, 
though won almost by an accident, 
covered the victor with glory. He returned 
to Paris, leaving Massema in charge in 
Italy. In the fortnight following Marengo, 
Moreau, by threatening the Austrian com¬ 
munications, forced them to evacuate Ulm, 
defeated them at Hochstett, drove them 
back on Bohemia, and captured Munich; 
then hostilities were susjiended. 

Negotiations with Great Britain and 
Austria made no yirogress ; Marengo had 
not been a fatal blow to the latter power, 



MALTA'S SURRENDER TO THE BRITISH TRQOPS 
Tills island in the Mediterranean, an important port of call, was /.f 
captured by Bonaparte in 17'.)S ; two years later, in September, 1800, ^ 

as shown in the above illustration, it surrendered to the British. M 

] mill tlx drawinji by K C.iton U'oo(l\iik> 
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^hich pledged itself not to make a separate 
peace before February, in consideration of 
an Englisli subsidy. But Bonaparte now 
established friendly relations with the 
Tsar, wlio had quarrelled completely with 
Austria, and was possessed with an 
infatuation for the First 
Consul as the destroyer of 
the Jacobin Kepublic ; and 
Bonaparte was quite rc'ady 
to ])urchase his alliance by 
pioinising the la'storation ol 
Piedinoid to Sardinia, and of 
Malta to th(‘ Knights ol St. 

John, l^h'oin Spain, also, the 
('(‘ssion of Louisiana, the 
('olony on the l\lississip])i, 
was obtained in return lor a 
])roinist‘ that Tuscany should 
Ik' con ha red as a kingdom 
on the Duke oi Parma. 1 lu' 
iailure of the Austrian nego¬ 
tiations led to a reiu'wal of 
hostilities and Moreau’s crush¬ 
ing victory at Hoheiihndcn on Deceanber 
p’d, which lorceal Austria in (dh'ct to sue 
lor an armistice, and to adojit a new 
tone' in the^ ne'goliations at Lune\ ille\ 

Til Fe'bruary. i(S()i, the Th'ace ed laiiu'- 
ville' wassigneel : it was e)n the liasis ol the 
carlic'r Ticaty e»t ( am])o ]'e)rmio. The 


Adige was again the frontier in North 
Italy; Tuscany was handed over to 
Parma as promised. I'hc Tsar saved, the 



GENERAL MOREAU 
A gfeneral in the French army, he 
won many notable victories ovt r 
the Atistrians, culminating: in the 
decisive battle of Hohenlindcn, 
Napoleon exiled him toAmeiica. 


kingdom of Naples, wliich promised to 
close its ])orts to (Ircat Britain, which 
power had excited Paul’s indignation by 
refusing to give up Malta. 
Once again the Ihiited 
Kingdom—-the Irish Act ol 
Union had just been passed—’ 
stood alone, at the moment 
When Pitt was retiring from 
office on account of the 
king’s obstinate refusal to 
concede the ( atliolic Lmanci- 
j)ali()n to which the Minister 
was ]dedged. 

This isolation was the more 
serious because an anti- 
British combination of tli(' 
inaritnne Powers was tlireat- 
eiiing. Jervis, Duncan, and 
NOson had dealt with the 
fleets of Si)ain, Holland and 
France, so tliat the navies actually at the 
si'ivice of I'rance could not c<>pc with 
Lngland. l^)nt her claims as to the treat¬ 
ment of neutral vessels had been felt as 
x'cxatious loi' a long time, and only twenty 
yi'ars Ix'lorc bad c'aiisi d, or been made the 
pn'text for, tie first league between the 



BRITAIN’S VICTORY AT THE SANGUINARY NAVAL BATTLE OFF COPENHAGEN 
The institution of Napoleon’s commercial conspiracy against Great Britain was met by prompt action on the part of 
the latter, which determined to meet the Armed Neutrality. Early in 1801 a British fleet was dispatched to the Baltic, 
and on April 2nd struck at the Danish fleet, which lay at anchor before Copenhagen, protected by the shoals. Nelson 
was second in command under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, and disregarded the signals ordering his withdrawal. 

Fruiu the paintini^ by Serres 
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northern maritime powers, wliicli took the 
name of ‘‘ the Armed Neutrality.” The 
main result of that league had then been 
a, declaration of war between Holland and 
Clreat Britain, to the detriment of Holland. 
Its unsuccessful aim had been to impose 
a change of practice on the British. In 
1800, as in 1780, the k'ague was revived 
p . at tlu' instigation of Russia, 

A which was joined by Sweden, 

the Armed r. t ^ i ' 

XT 4 .. i )('nmark, and, under i)ressure, 

Neutrality , -r, .... ^ I 

by Bi ussia. 1 lu' oecasioii ol 
the Russian actixaty in tlu' matter was 
the Tsar Paul’s la'sentnK'iit at the British 
cajiture ol Malta in S('ptember, i8oo 
which Ikmapaiic' had ])roiuise(l to j^lace 
under his ])rotiH'tion. The reni'Wal ot the 
k'ague at tlu' present eiisis was a very 
manifest thri'at. 

1 lu' British j)ra('tice had not. in tact, 
materiallv differed from that of any other 
naval j)oW('r which had h('('n sti ong ('iiough 
to exact similar claim.'^ ; luit llu' ruU's of 
intc'rnational law wc'ia' ('xa'ii k'ss (k'hmtely 
laid down ior general acc(*ptance than at 
th(' prc'sc'iit day, and IIh'U' was no common 
agreemc'ut as to their interpietation in 
the courts ot difft'rent xaumtries. It Was 
common ground that m'utral x'essels 
might not I'nti'i a l)lockaded port, and that 
contraband ot xxan was liable to t'a])tur(' on 
neutral xa'ssels ; but different x'U'ws wc'rc 
j)ut forward as to wliat constitutes a 
blockade', and what goods are e'oxa'U'd by 
the term ” contraband.” It had bee'ii tlu* 
standing prae'tice to seize not only contra¬ 
band, but also enem\'’s goods m general, 
when carried in iK'utral x'cssels. 

1 he Armt'd Neiitiality claimed that 
vess('ls under convoy ol a neutral warshi|> 
should b(' ('xem])t trom search ; that goods 
carried on neutral vessels should not be 


treated as enemy’s goods ; that tlu* P>ritish 
definition ot contraband included goods 
which ought not to be rc'ckoned as contra¬ 
band ; and that only an effc'ctive blockade, 
not merely a jiapt'r one, shoukbbe la'cog- 
Briuin’s ‘‘ sca-|)()wci- ongaKcd 

Victory over 

theDooes POW*;'''' claims were 

m a n 11 c's 11 y d 1 s a d v a n t ageou s. 
The claims were* regarded in England 
merely as a pia'text for forming a hostile 
naval combination in the interests of 
France, warranting hostilities. A British 
fleet sailed for the Baltic, and on A]>ril 2nd 
struck at the Danish fleet, which lay at 
anchor before Copenhagt'ii, protected 
by the shoals. Nelson, who was second in 
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command, carried the major j)art of his 
fleet through the shoals; and after a furious 
engagement, in which he was subjected to 
the hottest fire he had ever experienced, 
but had disregarded the signals ordering 
his withdrawal, he forced on the Danes 
an armistice for three months, having 
silenced the enemy’s ships. 

His intention was to deal with the 
vSwedes and Russians in detail aftc'r the 
same fashion. But it was unnecessary. The 
})eculiariti('S and the viok'uce of the Tsar 
Paul had ]U'oduced a. cons])iracy for his 
deposition,which meant his assassination; 
though this had not been realisc'd by his 
young successor, Alexander, who was })rivy 
tothe])lot. Ten days before tlu' Battle ot 
the Baltic he had been muiak'red, though 
the fact was not yet ])ublicly known. The 
iK'W Tsar was a comjdc'tc' contrast to his 
lather, whose policy lu' was j)rompt to 
reverse'. In tliree months tlu' Arnu'd 
Nk'utrality was dissolve'd. (ire'at Britain 
made' some' ('oncessions, modifying tlu' list 
ot contraband, acceding to the princij)le 
of effecti\'(' blockade's, and abolishing the 
right ot search by ])ri\’aU'('rs, though not 

T'k r I. fl>(' king’s ships, when 

The French ' , , ^ , 

^ . lu'utral ve'ssels were unde'i 

Driven . , , , . 

convoy ol a lU'utral warshnn 

from Egypt 

in res])e('t of Malta. Fuiilu'r succc'sses 
attemled tlu' British arms. In Egypt, 
Kk'lH'r, th(' lit'ute'uant whom lk)napari(' 
had k'lt, ])ro\'ed ('iniiu'ntly siK'ct ssful; 
but his assassination placed the incompe- 
te'iit Me'iion m command. At flit' (‘nd ol 
March a British force' unde'r Sir Ral})h 
Abe'icrombie' landed at Al)e)ukir Bay, anel 
completely re)uted the' Frencli, elrivingthem 
inte) Ak'xandria. Theuigh Abercroinlue 
hnuse'lt Was killed, Cairo surienek'ied m 
June, anel Alexandria in August. The 
Frc'uch eK'.cupation was at an end. 

With Malta and EgyjT secureel, anel the 
Armeel Neutrality elissi])ated. (ji eat Britain 
was no longer avc'rse from ])eace ; ])relimin- 
aries we're sign eel in Oetober, and the 
elefmitive Treaty of Amiens in March, 1802. 
Fe)r the first time in te'n years France was 
at last at peace. The AeJelington Ministry 
undertook to reste)re Egy])t to Turkey, 
Malta to the Knights of St. John, and 
other coiKjucsts, with the exception of 
Ceylon and Trinidad. Even the ('ape was 
temporarily restored to the Dutch. On 
the other hand, France was to retire from 
the Papal states and from Naples, and 
the Ionian Islands were to form an 
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independent Republican state. On all 
hands peace was welcomed, though its 
terms gave no security against an early 
renewal of the war ; it was welcomed 
even though before it was concluded 
Bonaparte gave ominous premonitions of 
('ontinned aggression by im]>osing u])()n 
the Batavian Republic modifications of 
its constitution, which brought it still 
more decisivc'ly und('r French control, 
ignoring the ex])ress sti])ulation for its 
inde])endence in tlj(‘ Tr(‘aty of Lunev'ille. 
Similar treatment was a})j)lied tf) the 
Ligurian Republic, as (ienoa had now for 
sf)m(‘ time been named : while tlu‘ ('is- 
aljiinc' be('ame the Italian Re})ubli(\ with 
B>ona))arte ior Pii'sident. Piedmont, too, 
was ])r('S(‘ntly annexc^d, inst(‘ad ol being 
restored to Sardinia, in a(cordanr(‘ with 
tlu' ])romisc‘ to the Tsar. But in truth 
Ih'itain was so invulnc'rable at 
sea. and h'rane(‘ so invuliK'r- 
abl(' on land, that neitlu'r 
seraiK'd al)l(' to inflic't turther 
serious damage on the otlua*. 
unless tlirough her comm('r('(‘. 

Between Holienlinden and 
Amiens, tlu' Mrs! C onsul had 
be('n strengtnc'iiing his own 
l>osition 111 France. In l)('- 
et‘mb('r. iSoo, an atteni})! on 
his lile, wliif'h was soon jirovc'd 
to be the work ol some 
Brittany ( hoiians. was made 
an exc'use for the deiKirtation 
oi se\'eral Jacobins who had 
no connection with it. He 
eiicia-aclu'd upon the ])owers 
of the ("orps Legislatif and the Tribunat(‘. 
rh(‘collection of t axes was transtta red Iroin 
the innumerabk* local bodic's to a singde 
central oiuc The fundamental tact became 
continuously mor(‘obvious, that the Fnmch 
peo])le had lost all d(‘sire of practical ])ar- 
tici})ation in the Government, and canal 
only to hav(' se('ured to them tlu' material 
advantage's which had ae'cnu'd 
from the Re'vohition. Even 
the a])})ointm('nt of arbitrary 
courts of justice at the First 
Gonsul's disj)osal met with no op])osi- 
tion outside the Tribunate. 

Another stej) was to seek to establish 
favourable relations between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Clnirch, whose ()j)position 
had been a constant source of disaffection 
in the past history of the Republic. The 
n(‘w ]>oIicy took shajie in the concordat 
with the jnipacy, ratified by an official 



PAUL I. OF RUSSIA 
The second son of Peter III., he 
succeeded his mother, the Empress 
Catharine, in 1 70(). A conspiracy for 
his deposition ended in his assas¬ 
sination by his officers in 1S<U. 


The Church 
and the 
Government 


attendance at Mass in Notie Dame at 
Easter, 1802. The First Consul, though 
})ersonally absolutely indifferent to creeds 
and forms, was thoroughly awake to the 
uses of a concrete religion as a preservative 
of order, and the inadequacy of abstrac¬ 
tions to siijqdy its jdace. He was ready 
to call himself a Mohammedan in Egypt, 
but in France he n'-established the Roman 

n , Catholicism which the Revo- 

Bonaparte deposed. The 

D . hishoi^s and archbishops 

were a}q)omted or reap- 
])omted by tlu' First Consul, with tlu* 
confirmation of the Pojx'. The' non-juring 
( K'rgy w(‘n‘ to Ix' n'stoix'd, and th(‘ ac ting 
clergy, regank'd as n'uc'gadc's by tlu' 
orthodox, were to 1)( nxx ivc'd cauonicall}^ 
into ecclesiastical ordc'rs and subjectcal to 
normal ecck'siastical disci])line. (hi tlic‘ 
otlu'r hand, the Cluirc'h lands 
('onfiscatc'd during the Rt'volu- 
tion wei'c' not to bc' r(‘stored. 
The concordat ('staf)lished the 
Catliolic (Tmrcli, but only as 
sul)ordinate to the' State : 
instc'ad ol bc'iiig antagonistic' 
to the' (iovc’rnmc'nt, the 
c'k'fic'al organisation bc'camc* 
its ])C)wc'r 1 ul siijiporter. 

Anothc'r law ol the same 
date gave' security to all but 
a Ic'w of the c_hnigr('S and 
“ snsj)C'c'ts ” who whshecl to 
rc'tiirn to France. The' bulk 
ol thc'in. though no doubt 
thc'y rc'mained thc'oretical suj)- 
jiorters ol a Bourbon rc'stora- 
tliiis c'onverted into ])rac'tical 
.snp})orters ol the dc jacto (Government. 
It remained to secure the' j)c)sition of the 
First Consul himself, wliose a])j)c>iiilmeiii, 
though lor ten years, instead ol the live 
originally jnppciisecl by Sieyc^'s, was still 
subject to the time limit, whence new 
revolutionary intrigue's and conspiracies 
might not unreasonably be anlidjiated. 

A jiroposal was made in the Senate ior an 
extension of ten years more, wliich wais 
amended into appointment for life, to 
be ratified by a jdebiscite. More than 
3,500,000 votes against less than ro,ooo 
expressed the practically unanimous ap¬ 
proval of the French jieojile. The other 
two consuls, Cambaerres and Lebrun, were 
then confirmed in office for life ; the First 
Consul was authorised to ajipoint his own 
successor, and he received further powers 
of controlling the jiersonnel of the Senate 
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and the Legislature. From this time, the 
First Consul adopted Die monarchical 
custom of using his first name inst(‘ad of 
his surname, and wc may s])eak no longer 
of Bonaparte, but of Napoleon. 

An additional buttress of the new 
Imp(‘rialism was the institution of the 
Legion of Honour, whicli created a new 


The Legion 
of Honour 
Instituted 


aristocracy and new ranks in 
soci(‘ty, wli()S(‘ int('r('st lu'ces- 
sarily lay in maintaining the 
regime under which they had 


come into Ix'ing. 1'lie new honours wen^ 


not lu'reditary ; in tlieory tlu'v w(‘re 


bi'stowed in reward lor })ublic scr\'ic('s. 
But tlioy wen' a very diiect negation of 
the abstract doctriiK* of nnivc'rsal e(]uaht\c 
Take his great prototyp(\ Julius ('a‘sar. 
Napolc'on was not only the iniglitJi'st ol 
the masters in tlit' schenc(‘ and art ol war. 


and variegated legal system derived from 
div'crse local customs and procedures, 
and to revise these into a universal code 
based on those ]ninci])les of equality 
which the T^evolution recognised. The 
coinplet ion of this work was now entrusted 
to a committc'e of four jurists, with the 
occasional inteiAamtion of th(' Thirst Consul 
himself. The result of their babours Was 
the great civil cod(' issued in i<So4, which, 
with c('rtain subsc'quent modifications, 
rcci'ived in 1807 the name of the ('ode 
Na[>oleon. The- ext('nsi\e application of 
this code or oi ])aits ol it, not only to tin* 
realms whic'h at one time* or anotlu'r Were' 
made' subject to or dependent on the 
Frc'nch Jcm])ii-e, but also in nuh^jM'iident 
states such as Ihiissia and Sj)ain. has 
})rotoundly modifu'd the law throughout 
Wh'Stc'iii JtnrojKc Similarly the work of 



PREPARING FOR THE INVASION OF ENGLAND: NAPOLEON’S CAMP AT BOULOGNE 
It was long tbe ambition of Napoleon to conqiiei Great Britain. In this illustration his camp at Boulogne is shown, 
this being the point from which he intended to cross the Channel. There a huge flotilla was prepared for the 
purpose of embarking an army of men for the shores of England when the opportunity should present itself. 

and the most triumphant organiser ol an ('ondorcet under the Convention sup})lit‘d 
imperial system out ol n'volut ionary tla* basisfor Na}:)oleon’s sclumie ot universal 
elements; lu‘ dis])la>’ed also an admini- talucation. The elrnamtary, secondary, and 
strative genius in social reorganisation, advancial scho()ls of Condort'et, howt'Vt'i-, 
and that acute'pc'rcej)tion ol the moral and had lacked the* necessary fostering can', 
material benefits ol a wisi'ly sjdendid While U'aving the eh'mentary section 
expenditure on pu])lic works which IVricles mainly to the control of local authorities, 
had claimed ages before as siiecially Naiioleon vigorously develo])e(l the second- 
characteristic of the Athenian ])eo})le. , ary .schools, e.s])ecially with 

Roads and canals, bridges and harbours, view to their us? as 

public buildings and public institutions, *'«^ragcmen militarism, 

the s])lendours ol the Louvre, bear lasting Technical schools also were 

witness to the vast range of liis activities, established, and in i8()() thc^ educational 
In his most monumental work, bow- edifice was crowned by the seventeen 
ever, in the spheres of law and of educa- academies of the University of France. It 
lion, Napoleon built upon foundations was a matter of course, uiuk'r Na]K)leon, 
prepared by the idealists of the Rev'olu- that the whole educational system should 
tionary era. Years before, a committee be subject to the control of the head of the 
of the Convention had been appointed state, and should be conducted in accord- 
to introduce uniformity in the complex ance with his ideas on the lines Which 
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would make it an instrument for strength¬ 
ening the whole system of government. 
While this reorganisation Was in jirogress 
in France, another process of reconstruc¬ 
tion was going on at the diet ol Kegens- 
l)urg, which was working out that 
ju'oldcm of the German principalities 
which had l)een left for settlement alter 
the Peace of Luncn'ille. Ostimsibly the 
epu'stion was one of compcaisating the 
])rinces (lis])()ss(‘ss(‘d by the French ac¬ 
quisitions of territory on tin' lelt l)ank of 
th(‘ Rhine. Actually it was oiu' of vv- 
distributing (hainan jaovinces in th(' 
manner most ad\’antageous to French 
interests. Franc(', in\’iting the* media¬ 
torial aid of Russia, condueltHl private 
negotiations with a num¬ 
ber of the sovca'eigns 
concA'rned, a(lapt('d its 
gc'ueral scheme^ to suit 
the pc'rsonal ])re(hlections 
of Alexander, which haj)- 
jK'ued to chime in with 
I'rench interests, and was 
able to present to the diet 
]:)roposals the acc'eptancc' 
of which was 
forc'goiu' conclusion. 

'l'h(' ])rev('ntion bl any¬ 
thing Ill th(‘ nature' ol 
.(h'l'inan consolidation or 
the elft'ctive extension oi 
Ha])sbnrg control maybe' 
regarded as the jirimary 
end of French policy, d'o 
strengthen Prussia on the' 

Baltic, as a counte'ipoise' 
to Austria, wit hout allow¬ 
ing her inlhu'uce o\a'r 
West (Germany to bt' 

(‘xtended, was a means theieto; while tlu' 
main busint'sswas to make West (iermany 
re'ally dependent on Fhanci'. The com- 
pe'iisations for disjiosse'ssed .sovereigns 
could be obtained only by abolisliing other 
sovereignties. The scheme projiosed the 
secularisation of all t he ecclesiastical states, 
their absorption in lay jirincijialities. 

A corres])onding late was to befall 
nearly all the free cities. Thus, the 
secular princes of South and West Germany 
Would extend or consolidate their domin¬ 
ions. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden and 
Hesse-Cassel in })articular jirofited by 
the secularisation, and were raised to the 
position ot imperial electorates. The 
suppression of the ecclesiastical states 
made a Protestant majority in the Diet, 
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and consequently weakened Austria, which 
only obtained some Church property iu 
the Tyrol, while her })rospccts of acqui¬ 
sitions in Bavaria vanished. Prussian 
gains were somewhat more substantial. 

The princes of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
w('r(' kinsmen of the Tsar, and Frencli 
diplomacy re])resented the favour shown 
to those states as compliments to Alex¬ 
ander. Flirtlier, the secularisations en¬ 
abled the states which ])rofited thereby 
to imjirov'e tlu'ii' own individual organisa¬ 
tions, and encouraged them to asst'i t their 
own iiidu'iduality in j^rc'h'rencx' to any 
ideas ol a (German nationality, in which 
tlu'y would be lost, and in ])r(.'(erc'nci' 
more paiticularly to subordination to tlu' 
InijH'iial House'. It was 
not difficult tor the on¬ 
looker to realise that in 
fact tlu' ])roc('SS going on 
was that ot jireparing 
tlu'm to bc'comc' Fu'uch 
d('pend('ni’ies. 

Napoleon appeals at 
this time to have bee'ii 
considc'i'ing schenu's ol 
('Xj)ansion 111 the' Wt'stei 11 
H('nnsphere. 'I'liat was 
j)resnmably his jirimary 
intention in obtaining 
Louisiana trom Spain, 
and in th(' ('X])edition ol 
i(S()2 to establish a I'reiich 
goxa'rmnent in San Do¬ 
mingo, wlu're the bku'k 
jiojuilation had s('t up a 
free rejiiiblic und(‘r tlu' 
negro U'ader Toussaint 
TbOuverture, of which an 
account ap{X'ars in an¬ 
other volume'. Toussaiut was caj)tured, 
but no serious effort was made' to retain 
dominion. Similar vagtie dreams instigated 
a ])eaceful c.xjiedition to Australia, where 
tlu' French ships were antieij^ated by the 
British. Najioleon soon dropjH'd such 
scheme's, and sold Leaiisiana to the Lhiite'd 
States, liaving meue jialpable eibjects tei 
gias]) at nearer home. The eild dre'am eif 
an Asiatic empire had been dissipated 
in Egypt, whereas the British lieild eni 
India was tightening under the admin¬ 
istration of the Marquess Wellesley, after¬ 
wards Lord Mornington, who had just 
overthreiwn the Meihammedan dynasty of 
Mysore, and it was soon te) be still more 
decisively confirmed by the military skill 
of Wellesley’s younger brother Arthur. 



TALLEYRAND 

As Foreign Minister under the First Consul 
he played a prominent part in the afiairs of 
P rance, being for a time the second man in the 
country. Later, he became the leader of the 
anti-Napoleonic faction, and died m 1K:{8. 



NAPOLEOxN CROWNING filMSELF EMPEROR OF THE FRENTTH 


III the troublous times that witnessed the struggle to reassert the power of the Bourbons an attempt was made on 
the First Consul's life. The principal participators in it were punished with death, and all supporters of the new 
regime felt that its perpetuity could be secured and the Bourbon decisively excluded only by the establishment of a 
dynasty. Accordingly, the Fir.st Consul, on May I'^th, 1804, was proclaimed Napoleon I., Emperor of the French. 

1 ruin the l>y J I. l).i\id in tlio I <>ii\ri* 


\Vhile llu' First Consul was reorganising 
Fi'anec', and his C'orei^n Minister, Talley¬ 
rand. was inaiiipulating the 
aflaii’s o1 (ierniany. the hollow¬ 
ness ol the Feaee ot Amiens 
was boeomiiii^ daily moie 
a})part*nt. The Fritish were 
earryin.i; out their evaieua- 
tions ol (ai])tnred teri'ittiry, 
hut without und'iu' haste ; and 
they found amjile excuse lor 
proloni.;ing tlu* delay with 
ri'gard to Malta in the action 
ol France. She had not only 
dealt in high-handed fashion 
with the ITitavian and Italian 
re])uhlics, but she continued 
to keep tn'ops in tlxdr terri¬ 
tories; and the lormal annexa- 
ation of Pic'dmont took place 
in September, 1802. Formal 
diplomatic jirotests were 
entered without effect, and in March, l8oj. 
Napoleon haind excuse in the domestic 
discussions of the .Swiss for intervening 


as mediator and reorganising the Helvetic' 
Ivc'public loi the use' of France. 

Ill January was published 
tlu' r('})ort ol Colonel Sebas- 
liani’s “ comnu'rc ial mission,” 
which concerncal itself with 
such matters ol trade as the 
annexation ol the Ionian 
Islands and the rec'onquest of 
Egy})t. The protests of the 
British Foreign Office were 
answc'ical by jirotc'sts against 
thc‘ continued occupation ol 
Malta, angry comjilaints, 
which WTi'c justihable enough, 
of scurrilous articles published 
in England by the royalist in- 
transigeants, and demands for 
their extradition, which were 
not. In March there was a 
” scene ” in Paris between 
Najxdeon and the British 
ambassador. In April what w'as in effect 
a British ultimatum was pre^sented, de¬ 
manding tlu' withdrawal of Frc'ncli troops 



THE DUG D'ENGHIE'N 
When the Royalist movement in 
France was rigorously suppressed 
the Due d’Enghien, a Bourbon 
prince, was kidnapped and shot 
without even being condemned. 
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from the Batavian and Helvetic republics, 
compensati(m to Sardinia for the loss of 
Piedmont, and the retention of Malta by 
England for ten years. France refused 
the terms, and on May 17th diplomatic 
r(‘lations were broken off. Napoleon at 
once ordered the seizure of all British 
property and the arrest of all British 
subjects in France ; the latter 


R'lnaiiu'd in caj)tivity till 1814. 


Napoleon’s 

Deigns ^ It is further to be remarkial 
on ri am during th(', ])eace Napo¬ 

leon had continued to maintain in 
tlu‘ ports of France and the depeinhait 
re})nbh('s a pra('ti('al boycott of British 
goods and British commerce. 

d'he state of open war was renewed, 
ahhongli, as at tlui time when the Peace 
of Amiens was signed, it was difficult for 
either of the migiity belligerents to strike 
the oth(‘r excc'pt through comm(‘rc(‘. 
But France could and did impose upon 
Britain a trenuaidons buiThai by a j)er- 
ptdual menace of invasion. A huge flotilla 
was at once })rc'[)ared at Boulogne, for 
tlu‘ })urp()sc‘ of tanbarking an army ol 
120,000 men for the short's t)f Englantl 
when the t)])portunity shtmld jireseiit it¬ 
self. (Ireat Britain ])ret)ared to meet the 
pt'ril, anti vast numbers of volunteers wta e 
enrolletl, drilled, and trained to answer the 
call to arms anti lace the tlreatled invader. 
And the British Flta't ht'ld the seas, wdiilt* 
the insutu'rablt' tlifticultit's ot t'ffecting 
tlu' t'mbarkation anti transport with 
snfhtat'iit swiftness to evadt' tht‘ fha't 
math'tht'mseh’t's a])part‘nt to Napolt'on. 

d'he two I’owt'is wt'K' likt' wrt'stleis, 
waiting to ('lost*, each watching lor the 
instant’s relaxation or ex})osur(‘ on tht‘ 
])art oi the other wdiich shoiihl givt* tlu* 
tdiant'e of springing in lor a fatal grip. 
Neither could (dose with eflt'Ct. England 
renewed the process ol capturing Frt'iich 
ct)lonial jiossessions. France could not 
strike at England, but slie occuj^ied the 
English king’s (h'rman ek'ctorate of Han- 

Thc Evil sj)ite of its neutrality, 

counting on tlu' immobility of 


Days 
of Spain 


Prussia. Nev('rth(dess, the act 
stirred a fresh uneasiness in 
Austria and Russia. On the other hand, 
Great Britain, having learned that France 
was in recc'ipt of a Spanish subsidy, 
brought Spain into active hostility by 
seizing lu'r treasure-ships. For Sj)ain had 
fallen u})on evil days under the depraved 
rule ol the infamous and incomjKdent 
Gcxioy, the worst ty])(‘ of court favourite 
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under a degenerate monarchy. But the 
shock whicli brought about the Third 
Coalition was administered by Napoleon 
himself. With the renewal of the war 
with Great Britain, the Royalists were 
inspired with fresh hojies. (leorge Cadou- 
dal, the moving s])irit of the Bretcm insur¬ 
gents, and Pichegru, the degraded general, 
concocted a cons[)iracy in conjunction with 
the Comte d’Artois. The plot was known 
and watched secretly. The conspirators 
were allowed to visit Paris in February, 
1804, and Pichegru int(‘rviewed his old 
fri('nd and comrade Moreau, the one 
soldier whose rivalry Napoleon feared. 
Moreau refus('d to join or to betray them. 

'J'h(‘n the (h)vernment struck ; Moreau, 
Pichegru, Cadoiulal, and others were 
arrested. But this was not enough. 
Charles of Artois was out of reach, but there 
was a Bourbon })rincc^ residing at Baden, 
the Due d’Enghien, the rejiresentative of 
the Hous(‘ of Cond('. The duke was kid- 
najiped and carried into French territory 
at ViiK'aames lor “ trial ” by a military 
commission ; but his grave awaited him, 
already dug, liUa ally as well as metaphcjri- 
cally. T 1 k‘ duke jileaded to bt‘ 


Napoleon 
Emperor of 
the French 


bronglit before the First (hmsul 
himself ; the commissiotK'rs 


seconded the request. But 
Savary, Napolt'on’s agent, with Murat, 
kiu'W Hk' First ('onsul’s will, and the duke 
was shot without having Ix'en even con- 
(h'lmied. EurojiL* stood aghast at tlu'crime. 

In France, the crime does not apju^ar to 
have produc(‘d any corresjionding shudder. 
It j)ies(‘nled itself as little more than a 
d(H‘d which (piitc' dt'cisively barred any 
])ossibk‘ rc'concilialion between the First 
Consul and Hk' Bourbons, the new system 
and th(' old ; lh(‘ murdcaa'd prince was rt‘- 
garded as an acx'omphcc' in tlu' ])lot against 
NapoU'on’s lif(‘. Pjclu'gru died in prison, 
probably by h.is own hand. Cadoiulal and 
others were executed. Moreau could l)e 
condemned only to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment, for which Napoleon substituted 
]X‘rp(‘tual exik', and the victor of Hohen- 
iiiuleii was sent to America. 

But the First Consul’s life had been 
threat(‘ned ; all supporters of flic new 
regime felt that its perpetuity could be 
secured and the Bourbons decisively 
excluded only by the establishment of a 
dynasty. By senatorial decree, justified 
by sundry petitions and addresses, the 
First Consul was prijclaimed Napoleon I., 
PuTiperor of the French, on May i8th 1804. 
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NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR of the FRENCH 


HIS DOMINATION OF EUROPE AND HIS 
FUTILE ATTEMPTS TO CRIPPLE BRITAIN 


T he montli which saw the nominally 
republican constitution of France 
converted into an avowed li(‘r(‘ditary auto¬ 
cracy under a Corsican dynasty saw also 
the return to active control ot attairs in 
England of Napoleon’s most determined 
antagonist, William Pitt. The murder 
of the Due d’Enghieii had already aroused 
tlie indignation of Alexander I., whose 
('ourt had been ordered into mourning. 
From this tinu' both (beat F)ritaiii and 
Russia w('re actively (uigaged in the en¬ 
deavour to construct a new coalition. 

The most enthusiastic advocate of 
energetic measures was also tlu' least im¬ 
portant—(iiistavus IV., of Sweden, who 
had inherited his father’s jiassion for su])- 
})orting the legitimate Bourbon monarchy 
—whereas Great Britain was not in favour 
of a iorcible Bourbon restoration, and 


Russia agreed with (beat Britain. The 

Tsar was an idealist, wliosii 

Idealism ^ 

, „ . a secondary position when the 

of R u s s 1 a , i i 1 ) 

aggrandisement ot Russia was 

in (luestion ; he was a zealous adherent of 
the j:)rinciples ot I78() which the “ Consu¬ 
late for lite ” had \drtually wiped out ot 
the French Constitution. He had designs 
of reviving the Polish kingdom as a 
constitutional monarchy with Alexander 1 . 
as its constitutional king. Neither London 
nor Vienna cared about the principles of 
1789, and Vienna did not want a revived 
Polish kingdom. Hints of an Austro- 
Russian partition of Turkish territory 
were equally unattractive in London, 
where also the Tsar’s suggestions for con¬ 
cessions on the Armed Neutrality lines, 
and for the restoration of Malta to the 


Knights of St. John, were impossilde of 
acceptance. Prussia was not to be drawn 
out of her own pcasistent neutrality ; she 
suspected the existence of t he Polish scheme, 
and while Napoleon’s occupation of Han¬ 
over had alarmed her, the French Emperor 


was willing to cajole her with promises that 
Hanover would probably be transferred to 
her. Hence neaily a twelvamionth j)assed 
before the Powers could come to terms. 


In A})ril, 1805, the British and Russian 
Governments came to an agreement. 
Napoleon was to l)e recpiired to withdraw 


Britain 
Mistress of 
the Sens 


his forces from Holland, 
Hanover, ^Switzerland, and 
Italy, and to restore Pied¬ 
mont in Sardinia. At the 


(‘lid of the war a European Congress was 
to settle disputed points and establish a 
European system. The accession of Sweden 
and Austria soon followed, the latter being 
overcome liy the fear that Napokion meant 
to ap])ropriat(‘ the whole of Italy ; and 
war actually begun in September, 1805. 
Throughout this jK'riod, of course, Great 
Britain had been at o])en war, ruling the 
seas while the menace of the Boulogne 
flotilla still threatened her shores. 


Napoleon’s proceedings in the mean¬ 
while leave little room for doubt as to his 


intentions. The Holy Roman Emjiire 
had become the shadow of a great name ; 
Napoleon meant to incarnate the reMity 
in his own French Empire, of which 
France was to be merely the foundation. 
The rec'ognition of his title by Prussia 
and Austria gavTi him the necessary status, 
wliilc Francis weakened his own position 
by adopting the title of “ Hereditary 
Emperor of Austria." Napoleon’s theory 
tliat he was la'viving the empire of Charle- 


Napoleon 

Crowns 

Himself 


magrie was ty])ified in his coro¬ 
nation ceremony ; the Pope was 
to perform it, but Napoleon 
did not permit him to place 


the crown on his head; he did that with his 


own hands. He reorganised the Batavian 
Republic under an almost autocratic 
" Grand Pcuisionary." The Italian Re¬ 
public turned itself into a monarchy, and 
invited Napoleon to be its king—>an 
invitation which he accepted, assuming 
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the old crown of Lombardy with liis 
own hands. 1 'he Ligurian R(‘})ublic was 
annexed to France, Parma to the new 
kingdom of Italy, in which tlu' 
recently issued Civil Code of 
France was established. Re¬ 
turning to Paris, Napoleon lett 
his ste])son, Eugene Leau- 
harnais, as Viceroy in Italy. 

It was these ])roceedings, at 
the beginning of 1805, that 
turned the scale with Austria, 
and hurried her into th(' 
third coalition. 

In effect, tilt' new coalition 
consisted of (ireat llritain, 

Russia, vSwt'den, and Austria. 

Prussia stood aside; of 
Westein (Germany, tht' 
southt'rn hall, Havai ia, 

Wiirtemberg and Haden, wt'i t' 
on the French side, while a 
considerable French lorce 
under Bernadotte was in ( cenpation of 
Hanover, Najiok'on’s (iiand Army was 


concentrated at Boulogne, for the English 
invasion. The Austrians began operations 
by invading Bavaria in September, ex- 
])ecting to be left leisure to 
occupy it while the Russian 
armies were advancing from 
the rear, and the Archduke 
Charles was dealing with 
North Italy 

But the Boulogne army was 
not destined for the invasion 
of England ; that jioint was 
already si'ttU'd. For an in¬ 
vasion the temporary com¬ 
mand of tlu' Channel was an 
absolute lU'cessity. Witli that 
end in view, Napoleon, at the 
close of 1804, made with 
Spain a treaty which placed a 
llect at his disjiosal ; but 
while an English squadron 
was keej)ing the Brest fleet 
locked u]), ami Nelson was 
watching Toulon, nothing could be done. 
Na])oleon displayed an intention of setting 



ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA 
In I HOI he succeeded his father, and 
four years later joined the coalition 
against Napoleon. Russia was 
much at war during his reign, 
which ended with his death in 1 



EMPEROR AND CHILDREN; NAPOLEON WITH THE FAMILY OF GENERAL MURAT 
This pretty picture showing the great Emperor of the French surrounded by the children of his distinguished general, 
Murat, offers a striking contrast to some of the other scenes reproduced in these pages. Napoleon is enj« yi ig a 
rare interval from the stress of the battlefield, the picture presenting an interesting phase of his character. 

rrom thf iMinting by Duds 





about tlie recovery of the West Indies for 
France and Spain. In March, 1805, 
Villencuve at Toulon got his 
chance of slipping out of i)ort 
while Nelson was driven <^)tf 
guard by stress of weather. 

Villeneuvc' sailed for the West 
Indies ; Nelson was soon in 
pursuit. But the West Indies 
were not the Frcaich admiral’s 
objective ; the intention was 
to evade Nelson, double back, 
drive the English blockading 
squadron from Brest, join the 
Brest fleet, and so sexure com¬ 
mand of the Cdiannel before 
Nelson got back, and hold it 
while the army of invasion 
was transported. Up to a 
certain point the plan suc¬ 
ceeded. Villencuve evaded 
Nelson and made for European 
waters. But Nelson was in time to despa.tch 
a swift cruiser with a warning. Before Ville- 



EUGENE de BEAUHARNAIS 
The son of Josephine, who married 
Napoleon in 1790, he exhibited 
g^reat military talent, and rapidly 
rose to a high position. He was 
created Prince of Venice in 1807. 


neuve arrived, Admiral ( aldei was waiting 
lor him with a squadron, smaller, but 
sufficient lor its purpose, 
('alder and Villencuve met off 
Fmisterre ; the engagement 
decided Villencuve to join 
forces whth the Spanish at 
Cadiz in August, instead of 
raising the blockade of Brest 
at once and at all costs. 
Nelson’s return shattered the 
whole design. 

Napoleon afterwards as¬ 
serted that the Boulogne 
army had alw^ays been in¬ 
tended not for Pmgland, but 
for Austria ; in other words, 
that he did not consider an 
invasion really practicable 
until the command of the 
Channel should be more than 
temporary. If so, the inten¬ 
tion of Villeneuve’s manoeuvre was only 
to force a small portion of the British fleet 
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into an engagement with superior forces, 
crusli it, and so reduce the present pre¬ 
ponderance of tlie British naval ])ower. If 
so, again, Villeiieuve’s retirement was 
justified, since the engagement witli Calder 
showed that it was more than douV)tful 
whether the? 
scales would ])e 
maUrialJy re¬ 
el 1csscd h y 
carrying out tlie 
]) r o g r a m m e. 

HowTver that 
may b(‘, Na])o- 
k‘ou w'as ex¬ 
tremely angry 
witli Villeneuv(‘, 
but lu' used his 
Bc»ul()giu‘ army 
with decisive 
effect. Long 
l.ielorc the l^us- 
sians could 
ariive. It was 
racing to Bava¬ 
ria, whither 
H c r n a d () t t (' , 
ignoring the neutrality ot intc'rvening 
t(M'rit()iy, was on the inaich to join it. 
[^K‘h)ie the Austrian coinniander, .Mack, 
had rc'alised the situation, he (ound himsi'lf 
':ut off Irom retiaxit, and was coin])(‘lled 
to surrender, with the bulk ol liis forces, at 
Ulm (ui ()ctol)er 
20th. Idle way 
to Vicunia lay 
open to Na])o- 
leoii. Tlu‘ca])itIl¬ 
lation was \'irtu- 
ally decisive oi 
the war on the 
('ontinent. 

An cngaguuiK'iit 
still more (h'cisi ve 
of the war with 
(ire at Britain 
took place on the 
following day. 

Nelson had 
r e t u r n (' d to 
England, and 
after a brief in¬ 
interval resumed 
the naval command. Villeneuve, stung by 
the I'.mperor’s taunts, jnit out from Cadiz 
with 3j shijis ol the line, French and 
Spanish. Nelson, wdtli 27 slii})s of the 
line, found him in the Bay of Trafalgar. 
Descending in double column on the 
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French centre, he broke it at tvvo points, 
and the Franco-Spanish fleet was de¬ 
stroyed. Nelson fell in the hour of victory ; 
but the spectre of a French invasion had 
been finally laid, the last semblance of 
serious resistance to the British sea-power 
had vanished. 

That naval 
dominion was to 
cost Napoleon 
dc'ar; but Tra¬ 
falgar was no 
present check on 
his ('ontinental 
career. Wlitai 
Mackcajutulated 
at Ldm, the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, 
hastening back 
from Italy, found 
it vain to inter¬ 
pose between 
the French and 
Vi('nna, and lu' 
fell back to 
Hungary, while 
the K u s s i a n 
advance guard i'etreat(Ml on tlu' main body 
in Moravia. On Noveml)er r ph the French 
wer(‘ in occupation of \’ienna. This was 
th(‘ moment when Ihus^ua might ha\’(' 
int(U-\'(med wath gu'at effect. Frederic 
William had been roust'd to indignation 
by Beriiadotte’s 
march across hi? 
territory, jire- 
( . i s e 1 y w^ h e n 
Prussia w^as 
refusing the 
Russians a pas¬ 
sage ; and lu' 
now went so tar 
as to sign an 
alliance wit h 
Austria a nd 
Russia at Pots¬ 
dam, on Novem¬ 
ber 3rd. But the 
terms proposed 
to Cireat Britain 
were palpably 
outrageous, and 
their repudiation 
gave Prussia an excusti for negotiating. 
While the negotiations went on the mo¬ 
ment passed during which the Prussian 
army migl it ha\ e struck. Napoleon enticed 
the Russians into an engagement at 
Austerlitz on December 2nd, and won over 



Villeneuve Beniadotte 


COMMANDERS OF THE FRENCH FORCES 
A commander in the French navy, Villeneuve took part in various 
battles against the British fleet; Nelson crushed him at Trafal^rar, 
and thus ended Napoleon’s scheme for the invasion of Eiiifland. The 
son of a lawyer, Beniadotte became a marshal of the French army 
in I SiM In ISIS he ascended the ihrone of Sweden as Charles XIV 



BROTHERS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 


Louis Bonaparte, whose portrait is first given, was the third brother 
of the Emperor Napoleon. Appointed King of Holland in he 

resigned four years later. The eldest brother of Napoleon, Joseph 
Bonaparte also wore a crown, being placed on the throne of Naples in 
iHOd. Two years later he became King of Spain, but resigned in 181 :h 





NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 


them a victory, pciiiaps the most brilliant Treaty of vSehonbrunn, Prussia gave 
of all his brilliant achievements. Had up Neufchatel, Cleves, and Anspach. 
Prussia joined the coalition at the outset, For these losses the Power which was 
Him would have been impossible. Had negotiating with Great Britain for a 
slie followed up the Potsdam agreennuit subsidy was to be given possession of 
by vigorous action, Austcrlitz would have Hanover, on condition of formally allying 
been impossible, and the French army herself to France. By the Treaty of 
might have been overwhelmed in spite of Presburg, Austria ceded to Napoleon’s 
Uhn. Had Austria maintained a strict kingdom of Italy all her own Italian 
defensive till the Kussian forces could co- possessions. Napoleon’s obsc^quioiis allies, 
ofXM ate, she would not have had her main Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, were 
army ])ut out of action. Now, Alexander, endowed with lier outlying territories, 
shocked by Austerhtz, disgusted with though the Tyrol was })resently to re- 
Prussia, and annoyed with Austria, con- pudiale the Bavarian sovereignty. The 



THE FRENCH AT VIENNA: NAPOLEON RECEIVING KEYS OF THE CITY 


eluded a truce and withdrew. Francis, three were severed from the old Empire, 

whose troops shared the defeat of Auster- and the two first became independent 

litz with the Russians, obtained an armis- kingdoms. The penalising process did 

tice. The coalition was virtually at an not stop here. The Bourbon dynasty was 

end. The Prussian Minister, Haugwitz, summarily ejected from Naples for having 

was prompt to accei)t, at Schonbrunn, a attached itself to the coalition, and 

treaty unexpectedly profitable super- Napoleon’s brother Joseph was proclaimed 

ficially, hut extremely dishonourable, King of the Two Sicilies, though the 

which Frederic William did not venture to British fleet effectively secured the island 

reimdiate. Austria had practically no against the entry of French troo])s. French 

oj)tion in acceding to the terms* die- forces occupied the Paj)al states. Hol- 

tated to her at Presburg on December land and Belgium were then united under 

2()lh. In England the news of Auster- another brother, Louis. More than a dozen 

litz proved mortal to William Pitt, duchies and principalities were carved 

who died in January, 1809. By the out of the ceded territories for Napoleon’s 
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NAi-UL-tUIM IVlttriNG FRANCIS 


II. AFTER THE FORMERS 

I-rum the p.iimmg by Baron Gros 


VICTORY AT AUSTERLITZ 


marshals, Bavaria and Wiirtemherg pro- 
vid('d j)jincesses as brides for Jerome 
Bonaparte and Eugene Boanliarnais. 

Another mark of tlie triumph of the 
new empire over the old was the formation 
of the German Confederation of the 
Rhine, a combination of a dozen of the 
Western states of the old empire, which 
weie severed fi'om it and recognised tlie 
much more effective suzerainty of the 
new—Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden at 
their li(‘ad, with l)alberg, Archbisho]) of 
Mainz, as tlu' prnict'-primate of the Con- 
l(‘deration. For toreign policy and for 
military st'ia’ices they were at the beck and 
call ol Napoleon, d hey got their |)rofit 
by tlie mediatising of the minor baronies 
within their boiders that is. th(‘several 
stat(‘s absorbed the hitherto ind('pend(‘nt 
(‘states ol the r'‘maining tenants-in-chief 
of the old em])ire. Francis II. did little 
mor(‘ than recognise an accoiujilislied tact 
when he drojiped the Holy Roman title, 
and called himself only the Emperor 
Francis I. of Austria. On August ()th, i8ot), 
the Holy Roman IGnpire ceased to exist. 

Meanwhile, (irc'at Ibitain and Prussia 
]jad to be d^ alt with. Pitt’s death brought 
into power his grc'at rival. ( harles James 
Fox,in the (irenville Ministry,known as “the 


Ministry of all the Talents,” since it was 
constructed without consideration of party. 
Fox had always been disposed to take the 
most generous view of the good intentions 
and good faith of the French (jovernment. 

In spite of the comjileteness of Great 
Britain’s maritime triumph and of the 
relative progress of her commerce, the 
war entailed a heavy strain, which was felt 
severely by the industrial population, and 
th(‘ conditions were favourable for seeking 
an honourable jieace. Napoleon iK'gotiated 
on the basis ol the restoration of Hanover 
^ , , and the retention of Malta and 

HosHIhy*' * (iood Hope, which 

to Britain tlu‘ Peacc 

ol Amiens, lint reoccupied soon 
after the renewal of the war. Fox himself, 
however, was not long in realising that 
Napoleon had no intention ol relaxing his 
h()stility ; and his death, in Sejitember, 
removed th(' one jiowerfiil personality that 
made for amicable relations. 

But the negotiations with Great Britain 
ojiened the eyc'S of Prussia, who was to 
reap the due reward of her fatuous policy. 
The formation of the Rhine Confederation 
was a death-blow to any dream of a Prus¬ 
sian heg('mony in G(‘rmany replacing that 
ol Austria. But by way ol placating her, 
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Napoleon dangled before her hints of a 
North German Confederation, of which she 
should be the head, but of whicli the im¬ 
practicability was secured. The compul¬ 
sory closing of the North German ports to 
English ships at Naj)oleon’s behest pro¬ 
voked England to reprisals which were 
ruinous to Prussian commerce. Tlie dis¬ 
co very that 
Napoleon was 
proposing to 
King George the 
restoration of 
Hanover, the one 
reward which 
Prussia had been 
})i()mised for tlu^ 

Ignominious part 
she had })layt‘d, 
was too much for 
Frederic William. 

The war i)arty, 
which included 
his queen, Louise, 
carried the day. 

(ireat Britain and 
Russia w e r e 
indeed both 
willing to com- 
biiu* against 
Napoleon, but 
neither was will¬ 
ing to sacrifice 
much lor Prussia, 
and neither was 
ready to render 
her immediate 
])iactical assist¬ 
ance. Nevertlie- 
less, on October 
qth, Pi'ussia flung 
riie bout was short. The French forces: 
had not been withdrawn from North (ier- 
niany. Na])oleon was with them ; they 
were in motion at onct'. Brunswick, the 
Prussian commander, changed his plan of 
taking the offensive and fell back towards 
Magdeburg, leaving one wing of his army 
under HolK'ulohe to hold Napoleon in 
clieck at Jena. Holienlohe was completely 
overwhelmed. The retreating Brunswick 
was caught on the same day at Auerstiidt 
by a smaller French column under Davoust, 
and was compelled to retire. The arrival 
of the rout from Jena turned the retire¬ 
ment into a panic flight on October 14th. 
Prussia was prostrate. Fortress after for¬ 
tress opened its gates ; only Bliicher made 
a stubborn stand at Liibeck. Napoleon’s 



NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA AT TILSIT 
Crushed under the power of the mighty Napoleon, Prus.sia wa^ h ft 
only a fragment of her dominions by the Treaty of Tilsit. Louisa, 
the brave Queen of Prussia, met Napoleon at Tilsit, and endeavoured 
on behalf of her country to oblain concessions from him. 

From the p.mUiiiL; l>\ (.osse 

down the chalhuige 


terms rose as he advanced ; Frederic 
William found that nothing short of abject 
submission would be accepted. But the 
limit had been })assiTl. He would not sub¬ 
mit to Napoleon’s terms. He iX'treated to 
East Prussia, to throw himself on Russian 
support, and dismissed Haiigwitz, the 
Minister whose counsels liad guidcfl liis 

})olicy. A fort¬ 
night after Jlaia, 
Napok“<jn was in 
P)erlin. The rr- 
inaiiiiiig Noillj 
German states 
were joiiK'd to 
the Rhine (‘on- 
ftakaalioii, m- 
chiding Ihuiis- 
wiek and lb^ss<‘- 
t'assel, which 
W('rc coinbiiK'd 
into llie kiiigd( 'in 
of Mk‘st])lialia 
for a third 
broilu'r of Na])(/- 
Ic'on. J ('I'omt'. 

i\ussia and 
(ireat Biitain 
still reinaiiKM). 
Against t h (- 
latter, mihtaiv 
or na\al opera- 
t i o 11 ^ w e 1 ( 
entirely us(‘k‘s>. 
Ihit it to hei 
hostility that 
Napoleon attii- 
b 111 e d e e r y 
cli(‘ck be bad 
ia‘Coi\'ed ; in her 
he saw the moving spirit of (‘very combina¬ 
tion wliich liad b(‘tai formed agannst binn 
and in her 1 k‘ recognised the most seiTjus 
obstacle to the ex]>ansion of Ins ('iiipiue 
To strike at lier C(aninei C('was t lu'oiu* 
means of wounding lu*r. Now, a})art from 
Portugal, ev('ry port in Eiircqie west of 
Denmark and the Adriatic was virtually 
under his control. On Noveanber 21st be 
issued from Berlin the Dc'crt'c which was 
to bring her to her knees. Every British 
port was dc'clared to be in a stale of 
blockade. Every British ship was to be 
excluded from every port of the French 
Empire and of the dependencies and allies 
of the French Empire ; all British subjects 
were to be seized, and all British goods, 
or goods which had come from Britain, 
confiscated throughout those territorks 
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The Britisli Govcrnincni vras not Jong in 
replying. In Janiiary, 1807, all ports from 
which British sliif)s were excluded were 
declared, l)y the first of a. series of Orders 
in Council, to be in a state oi blockade, the 
enforcing of which was infinitely more 
]U'actical)l(' than that of Napoleon’s ]Kiper 
pronouncement. So far as the Imropean 
„ ^ Continent shut out British 

Re* r*** * shij^s, th(' Continent should 

, . be (Itaiied sea-borne coin- 

to N & pol e on , , 

iiu'rcc'. 1 he two grc^at 

belligenMits were trt'ating neutrals; on the 
same ])rin('iples (‘ach clainu'd forcibly to 
])r('vent neutrals from trading with the 
rival ])ower. It was to be a trial ot 
strt'ugth ; but Napoleon, the chalUmger, 
had failed to realise that the arcaia was 
])iecisc'ly lliat in whicli nil ihc advantage* 
lay with Hit* sc'a-pow('r which had 110 (*(]ual 
and no se'Cond. She could j)reveiit tlu' 
luaitral trarU* ; Napok'on (.ould not. 

It was triu' that iu*utrals W(*r(* mori* 
irritated against Britain than against 
Napoleon, for tlic' })Iain ic'asoii tliat it was 
tlu' British and not the Frc'iK'li wdio, in 
actual tact, canu* lU'ai' to annihilating their 
trade altogehlu*!'. On th(‘ other liand, it 
was the defa'iuk'nts of NapoU'on who found 
thems(‘lv('S by Napok*on’s orders robl)ed of 
British goods which they had stocked and 
jUTcluded from re[)laciiig tlu'in -in whom, 
thc'redore, a bitter hatred of tlu* newein})ire 
was aroused. Again, while neutral ])orts 
existc'd where there could not even be a 
])aper blockade* to bar the* entry ol British 
shi])S, Ib’itish gooels could tine] their way 
into, and Eurojiean goods could finel their 
way out e)f, the Contine'iit. 

Finally, whatever (Governments might 
forbiel, the Continent steieid in absolute neeel 
of goeids which could be e)btaiiu‘d only 
through the Ihitish, even more than tlie 
British stoexl in neeel of Continental goeids. 
If the traffic was made illegal, difficult, 
and dangerous, it also l)e‘came ju'eijiortion- 
ately ju'ofitable to those wher toeak the 
„ .. risks e)f engaging in it; and an 

, , immense smuggling trade was 

^ . genc;rated which preserved a 

ac ICS Continental market feir British 
goods in defiance of Berlin Decrees. Perhaps 
we may sum ii]) the results by remarking 
that Napok*on’s " ('ontinental System,” 
while imjiosing fettc'rs and manacles on 
the trade of the world, made a jiresent to 
Britain of that predominance which the 
man with one wooden leg has over the 
man with two. In fact, it gave her a 


monopoly precisely where it had been in¬ 
tended to exclude her alfogether. Russia, 
on the other hand, was to be challenged 
with cannon and bayonet. Prussia had 
entered on the Jena campaign in alliance 
with both Russia and England, though she 
had courted disaster before either of her 
allies could render effective suj)[)ort. 

Russian armies were now moving on 
the east of Prussia, whither Frederic 
William had fallen back. From Berlin, 
immediately after issuing the deiaee, 
Napoleon advanced into Poland, jiro- 
claiming that he was ajipearing as a 
liberator. The jiatriot Kosciusko had no 
confidence in Napoleon as a liberator ; 
iu‘verthek'ss, his name, audaciously 
attaclu'd to'a proi'lamation, was inadi* to 
serve as a call to arms lor othc'r Polish 
patriots. An engagi'uu'iit at Ihiltusk 
forced the Russians to retreat ; but in 
sj)ite of what evi'ii Na})oleon ri'garded as 
tlie im])racticable condition oi the country 
in mid-winter, the newly-appointed 
Russian commander, Beiinigsen, dt‘t(‘i- 
miiK'd on an active ('ampaigii, and 
app(‘ared in force, threatening tlu* ])ositions 
Th M Bernadotte and Nhpy in the 

B V north. Na])oleon was com- 
m” ])elled to inarch against him, 

inis ry a^d ill February a terrific battk* 
took ])lace at Eylau, in which tlu*. EnijU'ror 
failed to driven Bennigsen Irom his [losition. 
Neith(‘r army was in condition to ri'iiew 
so d(*sj>erate an engagemt*nt—^the casiial- 
ti(*s exce(*ded ;o,000 —and both fi*ll back. 

The new British Ministry— Portland’s 
— which was formed in March, intended to 
display vigour, but did not act iij) to its 
intentions. Even the energy of (George 
Canning could ins])ire it with only spas¬ 
modic activity ; and though it undertook 
in the Treaty ol Bartenstein, in April, 1807, 
in which Sweden p)ined, to despiatch an 
army to the Baltic in support of Prussia 
and Russia, the reinforcements delayed, 
while Napoleon’s troo})s were multiplying. 
The campaign opened in June. Bennigsen 
repulsed Napoleon’s attack on his camp 
at Heilsberg, but on June 14th he was 
drawn into fighting a pitclied battle 
against superior numbers at Friedland. 
Austerlitz was rejieated. 

Again the Tsar felt that disaster had 
fallen uiion his army through the in- 
comiietence or the wavering of those who 
were or should have been his allies ; for 
Austria might now have played the part 
which Prussia ought to have played before 



NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 


Aiisterlitz. He resolved to negotiate witli 
the French Emperor ; and the two met in 
a personal priv^ate conference on a raft in 
the River Niemen, at Tilsit, on June 25tli. 
The result of the meeting was a complete 
revolution in the European situation. 

Already Prussia was crushed and Austria 
paralysed; soon, in Na]:)oleon’s expecta¬ 
tion, Great Britain would find her ])ower 
sa))ped and her life-blood drained l)y the 
Continental System. It would be prefer¬ 
able to remove Russian antagonism ratluT 
than to attempt the conquest of Russia. 
At Tilsit, Napoleon found his task un- 
exp('Ctedly easy. The Tsar was naidy to 
abandon the allies whom he held guilty 
of playing him false. Nai)oleon had a 
settlement to propose whicli would place 
all Western Euro[)e under his own heel, 
and complete the Tsar’s 
Eastern supremacy by 
bestowing on him Finland 
and the better part of 
Turkey. P)(dween them, 
tlu: two would be masters 
of all Europe ; and the 
ruin of (heat Britain 
would be assured wlieii 
(‘Very ])ort in Eurof^e 
should l)e closed to her 
ships and h('r commerce. 

The Tsar lound himst‘lf 
willing to abandon the 
liberation of an ungrateful 
Imrope in-favour ot the 
aggrandiseiiK'ut ol Russia. 

The Treaty of Tilsit 
left to Prussia only a Irag- 
m(‘nt of her dominions, 
and this merely as a con¬ 
cession ol Naj)oleou’s to 
the d'sar’s goodwill. Her 
W(;re transformed into the 


The Dutch 
Fleet C&ptured 
by Britain 



KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN 
Charles IV. of Spain was not a king^ of whom 
his country had reason to feel proud. After a 
contemptible reign of fifteen years, Napoleon 
compelled him to abdicate the throne in 1808 . 


Polish domains 
Grand Duchy 


ol Warsaw, controlk'd by Saxony. Danzig 
became a free town. Other Prussian 
districts were added to Murat’s duchy of 
Berg, to Jerome Bonaparte’s kingdom of 
Westphalia, and to Louis’s kingdom of 

^ Holland. The French army 

Conditions , , • 

^ . was to remain m occui)ati()n 

of the Treaty ^ 

of Tilsit ^Nitil such war nuuminity as 
France might claim slunild be 
})aid. Turkey was to submit to Fiance’s 
mediation between her and Russia, or 
take the consequences. Britain was to 
submit to Russia’s mediation, or take 
the consequences. As ])rovided by secret 
agreement, the mediation for the one 
meant the cession of Wallachia and 


Moldavia ; for the other the cession of all 
conquests since 1805, and the withdrawal 
of the maritime claims. Riqc'ction was to 
mean in one case d(^prival of all Euiopean 
territoriesexccjd Rounielia and Constanti¬ 
nople, and in the otlu'r the com})letion of 
the Continental System by the inclusion 
of Sweden, Denmark, Pvjr- 
tugal and Austria. Secret 
inlormation, which the 
Government w^as unable tv) 
reveal, reached Canning as to the secret 
stipulations of the Tilsit agreement. The 
Danish fleet wms to be annexed. The 
Danish fleet nc^ed have caused little alarm 
to the British, and the Danish Government 
was no party to the jiroposal ; but 
Canning felt ju stifled in anticipating 
Napoleon. A British fleet a])peared before 
Copenhagen, and de¬ 
manded that the Danish 
navy should be handed 
over and iK‘Utrahsed in 
British ports. The Danes 
re 1 used, but a three-days’ 

1 'ombardment 1 o r c e d 
them to submission. The 
floet was carried ofl as 
prize of wair, and Den¬ 
mark herself was con¬ 
verted to l;)itt('r hostility. 
The action would have 
V) e e n in any case 
questionable ; since the 
intormation on which it 
was based could not be 
made ])ublic, while the 
Tsar and Napoleon re¬ 
pudiated the inter})reta- 
tion placed on the 
Tilsit Treaty by the 
British Ministers, it assumed the appear¬ 
ance of a flagrant and im'xeiisable brc'ach 
ol neutrality, damaging the British credit. 

Portugnal now remained alone outside 
the Continental System. Napoleon treated 
the bombardment of ('o])enhagen as 
warranting the announcement that neu¬ 
trality in the struggle 'vith England 
should no longer be rec()gnis(‘d. He 
demanded the accession of Portugal to 
his system ; Portugal, honourably loyal 
to an alliance 0+ nearly 150 years’ standing, 
refused. In October, junot w as marching 
on Poitugal ; Napoleon had already 
agreed with Spain on the partition of her 
dominions. Armed resistance was out of 
the question, and Napoleon’s purpose 
seemed to be consummated. Great Britain 
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Caesar’s 
Monarchies 


responded by a new series of Orders in 
Council, imj)osing additional requirements 
on neutral traders, on pain of ])eing 
treated as ])rize of war ; while Naj)oleon 
retorted with tht' Milan I)(‘cr(‘es, imj)osing 
a coria^sponding ()('nalty on neutrals who 
yield(‘d to the Ihitish claim. That Oustaxais 
of Sweden still reliisc'd to own himself 

beat ('ll was a quite insignifi- 
Thc French x i . i i i 

cant detail, since* there was 

no prospec't ol his n'ceivang 
any practical help. Neve'r- 
theless, detiance was coming ire an two 
quartc'i'S wheiu'e it might least ol 
all haec' been ex])('('t(‘d. 'bhe I'leiu'h 
Rc'public had Ix'gun its ('are'i'/ as IIk' 

(diampion ol Ire'i'doin. in tlu' seaisc* ol 
democracy as opposed (o monarchy. It 
had lopf)k'(l o\'(‘i dynasties and (Mganised 
republics on ('\’(‘iv side'; in 
U'ast it had(*stablished]>opiilai 
go\’('rninen1 s and abolislu'd 
iK'ia'ditai y ])ri\'ik'g(‘S, though 
it had m,ui(' 1 he' IK'W repiibla'S 
dejX'iidc'nt on itself. In France 
itsi'll, demo('ra('y had jirc*- 
jiare'd tlu' wav, in a('coidaii('(' 
wath the hiw' laid down liy 
philosopiu'is ol old, tor the 
/vrn//;//s jierlec'ti'd as ('aesar- 
ism. riu' (kesar had con- 
’cc'i'ted all sa\e on*' ol the 
de[)('ndent iepnl)h''s into 
(k'lK'iuU'iit moiMiadiies, ab- 
sohiU' in typ('. He had added 
to his em])ire a ('ongeries of 
minoi monarchie's; sometimes 
iiiam laming old dynasties, 
s<aiietinu's repknang tla'in 
liom his own tannly stock. 

I'or th<' old anct'stial governnK’iits he st(.)re him. 
had siibstitiitc'd tlu' arbitrary and grind¬ 
ing yoke oi a loreign domination ; the 
})('oj)l('s had not leex'ived the free'dom 
ol demoeaaey, and they had b('('n robbed 
ol national Ireedom as well. 

Hithc'i'to (iermanyhad all but lacked the 
nationalist concepiion : owang to tlie 
Na])oleoni(' order, tlu* little leaven w’as 
by (k'grees to perwuk' the whole mass. 

In Spam tha' spirit ol the peojile had be(ai 
repn'ssed under centuric's of despotism; 
now, wdu'ii a loreign des})ot wuis thrust 
u])on them, it blazed out in sudden 
(k'iianct'. How the triumiih of Najioleon 
acted upon (iermany wa* shall jiresently 
examine. It was in Sjiain that tlie next 
phas(' was to be inaugurated. The 
Minister (iodoy, his mistress, and her 
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FERDINAND VII. OF SPAIN 
He became king: on the forced abdi¬ 
cation o*” his father, but Napoleon 
kept hun prisoner during the Penin¬ 
sular War. Ferdinand returned to 
Spain in 1814, and died in iK.'Cr 


husband, King Charles IV., had ruled 
vSpain contemptibly for fifteen years -a 
melancholy sequel to tlie enlightened 
reign of Charles III. For most of the 
time they had acted as tlie humble 
vassals of France, a pawn for Napoleon 
to Jilay wdien he thought fit. 

At the ('lid of 1807, in order to facilitate 
tlie iiitroduclion ot a French army into 
the Peninsula, the Emjieror arranged wuth 
Godoy -as noted above—tor a partition 
of I’ortugal and her colonies between 

Spain and France ; incidentally, his 

Italian dominion was to lx* consolidated 
by the transfer ol the IHriirian kingdom 
to France. Put Napoleon had proliahly 
alrt'ady made iq) his mind that it was time 
to substitute a IFinaparte lor a Bourbon 
on the Spanish throne, a [irocu'ss con¬ 
veniently lacilitat('d by dilF'rencesbetw'eeii 
tli(* n'lgning sovt'U'igns and 
tlu' lu'ir ajipan'nt, F('rdi- 

nand. B('twa*en Hit' prince 
and (iodoy tlu'r(‘ was 
natural hostility, whiic'h 

reached a ])oint which 

seemed, beiiare the end ol the 
year, to warrant int('r\'('u- 
tion — tlieoretieally in sup¬ 
port of the heir against tiu' 
machinations ol 1 he Mmist('r. 

But the advaiK'ing troops 

oeetini('d iortresses ; alarm 

wars (reated. A popular 
outbreak Iriglitened Charles 
into al'dica+ioii lu favour oi 
Ferdinand ; and the queen 
was soon entreating Mural, 
whom Na])oleou had des- 
j)alch(‘d from Italy, to re- 
Kmg and ex-king proceeded 
to meet the Emjieror at Bayonne ; aiiollier 
outbix'ak in Madrid against the French 
served as excuse Itir enforcing abdication 
oil Ferdinand, (diaries surrendered his 
own claims to Napoleon, accepting estates 
and a jii'iision by way of compensation ; 

and Na])oleon nominated 
his own brother Joseph 
to the vacant throne in 
June, 1808. Murat, who 
liad lioped tor the crown, had to be 
contented with that of Naples, from 
which Joseph was transferred. The jiride of 
a proud nation was touched to the quick ; 
and the wdiole Spanish peojile rose to arms 
in defiance of the Powaa* which had over- 
throwii th(‘ mightiest coalitions that all 
Europe had lieen able to jiour against him. 


Spain in 
Revolt Against 
Napoleon 




MOW TEARMjGM? changed ttie 

FACE OFT71E WORLD 

BEING /i FGOTNOTL TO HI/TORY 

By SIR. /OF1N Knox Laugmtom 



/^N November i8tli, 1805, at Znaym, 
an obscure little town in Moravia, 
Napoleon received the news of the 
battle of Tralalgar. There had been, 
he said, some fighting ; also a storm, in 
which a lew French shi|)s had unlortu- 
nately been lost. That was all. He 
pushed on, and a fortnight later won 
the battle ol Austeiiitz. Here, indeed, 
was something hk(‘ a viedory. Every 
soldier in the French army knew it ; 
every Austrian, e.vcTy Russian was 
keenly conscious of deteat. The judg¬ 
ment of war was decisive against the 
coaliti(jn ; and the dying Pitt, it has 
b(‘(Ti said, recognised the blow as fatal 
to the liberties ol Europe. Jena and 
Au(T*stadt in the following year seemed 
but to confirm the verdict, from which 
there was m.) longer any ap])eal. 

In England, public o])iuion did not 
take any extended view. To the 
English, as English, it 



England's 

Nightmare 

Dissipated 


mattered little that the 
Austrians and Prussians 


wcT'e crushed by the French ; 
but they quite understood that after 
'Frafa.gar there was no fear of a French 
army coming into England. The in¬ 
tolerable threat which had seemed to 
hang ovxM’ the country for the last twa) 
years was dissipated and could not be 
renewed. Nelson was dead ; but his 
sihrit remained, thi^ tutelary deity of 
his country—a feeling which Canning 
more distinctly formulated in the 
celebrated apostro]:)he : 

And when in after-tinR*s with vain desire 
Her hallled foes, in restless hate, conspire 
From her fair hrow' the unfading wreath to 
tear, 

Thy hand, and hands like thine have planted 
there ; 

Thou, sacred shade ! in battle hovering near 
Shalt win l)right Victory from her golden 
sphere, 

To float aloft, where Pngland’s ensign Hies, 
With angel wings and palms from paradise. 

But whilst in England people were 


content to take thidr own selfish view 
of the result, on the continent of 
luirope Trafalgar seemed a very small 
thing in comparison wath Austerlitz or 
Jena. Na[)oleon himself was probably 
tlu‘ one man who, without in the least 
uiid(T vahiing his own vic- 
apoleoft S could understand 

opes lined Trafalgar was the de- 

a ra a gar hopes and 

schemes. We are not to be beguiled or 
misled by his own statcmients of what 
he did or did not iiit(Tid ; we judge 
from his persisftTit conduct, from his 
secT'et h‘tt(‘rs and orders, that fiian the 
dat(‘ of the renewal of the war in 
180] his all-absorbing idea was to 
land his army m England, when, with 
tlie help of (jod, he would put an end 
to her existence. 

So he wrote repeatedly ; Init —as a 
still more illustrious Frenchman is said 
to have found- ■ the first step was the 
most difficult. One after the other, in 
quick succession, he drew up different 
schemes for fei ^ying his army across the 
narrow sea—so narrow that men have 
swum it, so narrow that a boy in a 
dinghy might paddle himself across; 
but wliich to Napoleon was impassable, 
because a few ships of war—ships oi 
tlu‘ line, frigates, and smaller vessels— 
lay in the Downs or rangcal along tlu' 
coast of France, from Dunkirk to 
Etaples, in force to run down, sink, or 
destroy any boat which ventured out ; 
because in two years (.)f scheming he 
was never able to bring ti]) any sufficient 

force of the French navy 

u drive these ships away, 

of Britain s , ., v 

w j \xr tt ^dd secure the sate, unm- 

Wooden Walls ^ ^ 

terrupted j)assage of these 

boats ; because, before every port in 
France or Spain, wherever a French or 
Spanish ship of war was to be found, 
there was a corresponding force keeping 
guard over it ; because all his plans 
were rendered futile by the tenacity of 
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The Changing 
Schemes 
of Napoleon 


Cornwallis ofC Biest, and nnder liiin 
PolU'w, ('ollin ’,vvo()d. ('ochraiK*, and 
oliuM's, in tin- ol Biscay, and ol 

Nelson in Ww Mcditc'rrancan, oi^ I'oulon. 
The mam lorce ol llu‘ French navy was 
at iFest, and there the watch was the 
sti ictest. II only the Brest fleet could 
ev'ade the vigilance ol Cornwallis, g(‘t 
out and lun U]) the Chan¬ 
nel, Keith, in tlu‘ narrow 
sea, might 1)(‘ over[)owered 
and the Fremdi army be 
carri(‘d ac ross before Cornwallis or any 
of his ccilleagiU'S to th(‘ southward 
knew anything about it. 

'riK‘ detailcal technical history ol these 
two years, and the confidcmtial corre- 
sj)ondenc(‘ during these' two ycairs ol 
Na])oleon with his Ministc'rs, admirals, 
and genc'rals, giva* positive jirools ol the 
rc'ality ol his wishes and hope's. But the' 
j)oint to which we woulel c all c'SjX'cial 
notice' IS the' Ire'ejue'iit ediange' ol })lan. 
As soon as the' lailure' ol one be'came 
evident, the' C(»nce])tion ol anotlu'r began 
to take' lorm. 'The'ele'ath of I.a Teniedie- 
Treville, e:ommaiiding at Toulon, in 
August, 1804, [)ut an e'liel to one })lan ; 
another had to be* e'volvc'd, and graelually 
the Emperor coiu'e'ive'd the one, more 
familiarly known, of a gathering of 
French and S])anish sc]uadrons in the 
West liidic's, whence thc'y were to return 
and sweep the Channel in overpowering 
force. When that failed, a modification 
ol it was to be tried. The fleet from the 
Mediterrane'an was to come off Brest ; 
at the same' time the fleet in Brest was 
to come out, and Cornwallis, caught 
between the two, was to be crushed. 
By no possibility could such a plan— 
setting at defiance all princitiles of navi¬ 
gation and naval war—diave succeeded ; 
an 1 if Vhlleneuvc', the admiral com- 
m indiiig the Me'dite'rranean fleet, liad 
TK A brought it off Bresh it must 

have bc'en destroyed by 

Plans of the u a 1 

P t-ornwallis belore ever the 

iLmperor 

out. As it was, Villeneuve refused to 
throwaway his fic'et in that fashion, and, 
having come as far as Ferrol, turned in 
the e)])pe)site direction and went to Cadiz. 
His disobedience marked the failure of 
this plan; and, threatened by a coalition 
of the Eurojiean Powers, Napoleon, who 
had been flattering himself with the idea 


that if he could crush England the soul 
of the coalition would be di'ad, it'lt 
obligi'd to attend to the critical jiosition 
in (iermany bi'toK' starting on a lU'w 
plan to get his army across the Straits. 

That some ])lan, on lines similar 
to those that had jireceded it, and 
probably as absurd as any of thi'in, 
would ha\T been dc'visi'd ajipears 
certain ; but the iond ho])e was 
destroyed at Trafalgar, d'lu' knf)wledge 
was forced on Napoleon that there was 
no longer a jiossibility of his gc'ttmg 
tlu' command ol the Chaimc'l tor the 
lew' hours or days that he rc'quired, and 
that other means must bt' found for 
bieaking the ])ower of England. She 
could not be cruslu'd by arrnefl force, 
she should be cruslu'd by the ruin ol 
lu'r ('ommerce. Out of this deteiniina- 
lion came theBc'i lin and Milan Dt'cai'c'S, 
the Continental System, tlie land block¬ 
ade, met on thi' jiai t of England by 
the Orders in Council and tlu' blockade by 
sea. Of the cruel sufft'ring ('ausi'd by 
this commercial war, this w'ar ol the sea 
against the land, wa^ cannot speak 111 
_ _ any detail. In England it 

Ihe Oreat . but the national 


Results of 
Trafalgar 


e.xistence wasat stakt'.and it 
wais endured. In France it 
w^asthc ruin of bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers ; wlu'ii the factories w'ere 
still, the workmen wau'e starving ; it was 
the horror of desolation crowning the 
desolation ol more than a dozen yc:ars 
ol titanic war. But the glamour of 
military success and the authority of 
the Emi)eror maintained tlu' struggle 
and sustained the suffiaang. Other 
nations, not so sup})orted, refused to 
endure. In Sjiain, in Portugal, in 
Germany, in Russia,St was maintained 
j)ast the l)reakmg point, and the 
lAminsular War, tlie Russian cam]Xiign, 
and the War of Liberation followed. 
Leij)zig and Waterloo w^ere the conse¬ 
quents ; the Congress of Vienna, tiie 
Holy Alliance, the map of Eurojie as 
it remained for fifty years, the kindling 
ol German aspirations succeecU'd, and 
the unification of Germany, and—less 
directly — of Italy, has ])laced the 
coping-stone on the edifice whose 
foundation w^as laid in the destruction 
of the French sea power at Trafalgar. 

John Knox Laughton 
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“TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY’ 

This spirited painting, by Stenfield, suggests something of the confusion which ensued when 
the British ships of war pressed home their attack on the French and won a crowning victory. 













































































THE AWAKENING OF NATIONALISM 

WELLINGTON'S BRILLIANT TRIUMPHS IN THE 

PENINSULAR WAR 

^APOLEON had committed liimself to fabric. A complete reorganisation had 
^ ^ an error vast and far-reacliing in his become an absolute necessity, while it 
attempt to reduce (beat Jh'itain to sul)- could be brought about only l>y a drasti': 
mission by his ('continental System. He sup})r(‘Ssion of vested inteix'sts, which was 
calculated that Britain liad mon^ need of anath(‘ma to the cabal w'hicli had hitherto 
the Continent than tlu‘ ('ontinent had of guidtal the king. Statesmen were not 
Britain ; whereas th(‘ need for English lacking who realised the need ; there was 
goods was so great that no (k'crees could only one. Steam who had the resolution 
ke(^}) tliean out, and, w'hile a sea-borne carry the leforms through ; 

trade was a neca^ssity, the British could in'*Need of 

ensure that no cairuTs but themselves Reform ^ kiniselt still lacked the courage 
should be available. In his Sjianish to entrust him with the* task. 

f)olicy he committed himself to a sec'ond Hardenberg, the statesman wdio took the 
error eepuilly lar-reaching, based on a })la('e ol Haugwitz, wais of the same 
miscalculation whi('h would pnibably ha\’e school as Sttiii ; but he, loo, was not bold 
been shared by almost every observer enough to ovc'rride op])osition. By a 
at the time, fie assumed that a (Govern- curious fate, it was Napoleon himself wdio 
ment liavdng foi' its sanction the force of alter Tilsit forced Stein upon the king, 
the Emj)irc; could ha\'e nothing to fear because' Hardenberg’s English sympathies 
from pojnilar msurie'ction. Tlu‘ event w'ere not to be tok'rated, and Stein 
was to prove that an insurgent ])eo])le, a})|)eared to him in the light of a financier 
The French British army, whose skill "’ould raise' the funds which 

Arm Held numbers but he inteneled to exteirt from Prussia. 

in*'”che^ck keej) a (juarte'r Stein was ap})e)inted Minister in October, 

e)f a millie)!! French troops iSoj, with a free hand, wdiich he did not 
locked u[) in the Peninsula for five years and hesitate to use. 

finally drive tlu'in out eit it altogether, in Prussian society w'as eu'ganised in three 
spite of the military gc-nius of such rigid castes - nobU'S, citizens, and peasants, 
generals as Soult, Massena, and Marmont. Of these, none but the first had any shaie 
The initial miscalculation of the ease whatever in the management of the state, 
with which Spain could be held in sul>jec- wdiile the last were' still in the condition 
tion being demonstrated, the (b)vernments of serfage. The nobles supplied all the 
learned that poimlar national enthusiasm officers of the army ; the rank and file 
was a potent instrument at their disposal were drawn from the peasants. It was 
which they had not hitherto dreamed of xhe Three <-‘^P^^ded nor permitted 

bringing into play, and which ultimately ciasses*^^^ that the wealth-producersshould 
wrought Napoleon’s downfall. Prussia fighters, just as it was for- 

Even at the time wdien Napoleon was * bidden to the nobles to descend 

intervening in Spain, and carrying out his to the degrading occupation of trade, 
scheme for a Bonapartist monarchy, the The land itself w^as correspondingly divided 
ground was being prepared in Prussia, between the three classes and could not 
and the seed was being sown which should pass from one to the other. The Prussian 
in due time bring forth harvest. Jena peasant was still in the position legally 
and Auerstadt had awakened the existing held by the English villein in the fourteenth 
Government of that unhappy state to a century, but which even then was largely 
consciousness of the rottenness of its modified in practice. To the citizen, in the 
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sense of a denizen of the cities, as well as to 
the serf, citizensliip in the sense of |>olitical 
ri/:;Iits and res])onsil)ilities was denied. 
Uruh'r such conditions public spirit even 
ol the most local kind could scarcely take 
root; j)atri()tisrn, 
the public spirit 
which is not 
parochial or 
provincial but 
national, was all 
but an impossi¬ 
bility. 

The first step 
was to make 
citizenshij) ])()s- 
sible. A com¬ 
mission of H ar- 
deiiberg’s had 
made recom- 
m e n d a t i o n s ; 
befoi e wStein had 
b(‘en a 
office he 
tianslati'd 
recom m end a- 
tions into decrees. Tlu' restrictions which 
bound a man to live and die* in the class 
and in the emjiloyrnent to which he was 
born w(‘re abolished. The* law jiermitted 


every man to follow whatsoever calling he 
chose, d'he transfer of land became free ; 
the jieasant was no longer bound to the 
soil, lie was at liberty to s(*ek new jiastures 
or to join in the life of the cities. A little 

later, not by 
Stein but by 
Hardenberg, he 
was converted 
into the pro- 
jirietor of his 
land ; lor the 
present lit* re¬ 
mained a t emu it 
who had to jiay 
the landlord 
dues in one lorni 
or another lor 
his holding, 
wdiileboth Stein 
and Harden¬ 
berg left the 
jurisdiction ol 
tilt* baronial 
class i n t a (' t. 
A S(*nse of 
common citizenshij) being made jiossible, 
Stein saw the means to its dt‘vt*l()pment 
in demanding the fulfilment of the 
obligations of cilizt'iishi]), jiarticijiation 



Jourclan Soult 

TWO OF NAPOLEON’S FAMOUS MARSHALS 


Wt*ek in ^ marshal in the army of Napoleon, Jourdan g:ained victories against 
T the Austrians, but was defeated by the Duke of Wellington at Vittoria 
in Soult was a tower of strength to the French army, and 

the served his country with distinction in Spain and other countries. 
He was defeated by Sir John Moore at the battle of Corunna. 



THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE AT CORUNNA 


In chief command of the British army in Spain in iy08, Sir John Moore co-operated with the Spaniards in expelling 
the French forces from the Peninsula. Learning of the Spanish defeats and of the fall of Madrid, he beTgan a masterly 
letreat to Corunna, the huge array of France following in pursuit. In a brilliant action at Corunna, on 
January 10th, 1801), Moore repulsed Soult’s attack, but in the hour of victory the gallant soldier was mortally wounded. 
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THE PARTING OF EMPEROR AND EMPRESS ; NAPOLEON’S FAREWELL TO JOSEPHINE 
Being without family and desirous of an heir to carry on the dynasty, the Emperor Napoleon resolved to obtain a 
divorce from his consort Josephine, and with her reluctant consent this was earned through at the close of 1809. The 
emperor’s farewell to the woman who had been his wife for thirteen years is admirably depicted in the above picture. 

From the painting by Laslctt J. Pott 
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in public duties. He started at the 
bottom by instituting local elective 
bodies to manage minor local affairs— 
the l)eginnings of a representative system 
which was intended to culminate in a 
representative parliament ; not, as in 
England, controlling administration, but 
able to make its voice heard and its will 
• . , felt in public affairs. Stein’s 

russia s Qf office, however, was 

c orming brief to enable him to carry 

Ills ])rogramm(' r^eyond tlu‘ 
initial stage, which was of itself sufficient 
to bring into being the sense of individual 
responsibility and duly to the public, 
of a common good to be wrought for in 
common, lor which tliere was no room 
in tlie old system. 

Besides tliis there was the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the army, a work which, like the 
abolition ol caste, was not the creation of 
Stein’s own genius, but was one which his 
colleagues would hardly have been able 
to set on foot witliout the aid of his 
vigorous initiative. The actual organiser 
was Scharnliorst. As matters stood, 
promotion among the oIBccm'S was tier- 
manently blocki'd by superannuated 
veterans, and tlu' ranks were filled 
with long-service men, to whom the 
citizen class had not contributc'.d. 

The recent developiiuMit of liuge armii'S 
had made universal liability to military 
service a practical necessity ; but the con¬ 
ditions laid down after Tilsit restrict(‘d 
the number of troo])s to 40,000 men. By 
vSeharnhorst’s ])lan a short-service jieriod 
took the tdace of the former twenty years 
in the ranks. At the conclusion of the 
period the men were drafted into reserves, 
so that while the* numbers of the short- 
service army stood at 40,000, there was soon 
a large reserve of traiiu'd soldiers who 
could be called to arms in case f)i nec(‘ssity. 
In addition, a “ Landwcdir,” or militia, 


was created for honu' defence, though 
it was not enrolled till five years" later, 


Awakening 
Patriotism 
In Prussia 


and the scheme ot a “ Land- 
sturni,” or general arming of the 
population, was ju'epared. But 
the reorganiser of Prussia was 


intensely patriotic, intensely nationalist ; 


his influence soon proved far more seriously 
antagonistic to the Napoleonic ascendancy 
than that of Hardenberg, while he aroused 


a more active hostility to himself in the 


nobles, who had encouraged the king in his 
pusillanimous courses of old, and who 


now found their privileges challenged. 
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Stein was zealous to place the country 
once more on a fighting basis, and to ally 
it with Austria ; in the sudden uprising 
of Spain he was not alone in recognising 
a universal call to arms, and he did 
not believe in the completeness of the 
harmony between the Tsar and Napoleon, 

The Emperor received information of his 
plans for an Austrian alliance, and the 
demands on Prussia immediately took 
a moR' stringent form. Defiance at the 
moment was im]:)ossibl(‘ ; Frederic William 
gave way. Stein soon after resigned, and 
the present prosjiect of Prussia taking 
arms against NapoU^on disappeared. A 
few we(‘ks later Stein was lorced by th(' 
Emperor’s wrath to flee lor his life to 
Austrian b^rritory. But the grain of 
mustard-siM'd, the nationalist ideal, had 
taken root. 

J'he “ Addr(‘ss to the (German Nation,” 
issued by th(‘ ])hilosopher Eichte during 
this year, lormed a powerful apj^eal 
which went honu' t(^ the hearts of 
tlie ]HM)j)le, and when their hour came 
tliey answi'RMl to it magnificently. All 
Europe was startled by the rising of 
„ . Sj)ain, some months l)ef()ie the fall 

pain great Minislta in Prussia. 

ArmT ^hiring th(‘ last w('ek ol May, with¬ 
out organisation, without warning, 
without any common plan, every district 
of S])ain which was not actually dominated 
by the ])resence of Erencli force's was in 
arms. The officials were compt'lled by the 
po|)ulace to join ; those who ventured to 
refuse* were apt to find a short shrift. At 
every centre e)f insurrection a “ junta,” or 
governing committee, was formed in the* 
name e)f King Eerdinand, as well as an 
army. The clergy flung the*mse^lve's into 
the po])ular cause* in o})})()sition to the 
Anticlirist who was coercing the Pope. 

It eliel not oe.cur to TVai)olcon that the 
re*sistance* was serious. His generals, Bes- 
si.'res, Du])ont, and others, were soon 
moving on various jirovinces ; but a 
success of Bessi'res. which secure*d the 
route from the Pyrcnee*s to Madrid, was 
followcel within a week by a disaster to 
Dupont, who was ce)mj)elled to capitulate 
with all his forces at Baylen, and King 
Joseph, at the end of July, hael to flee from 
Maeirid, which he had only just entered. 

Meanwhile the (xovernment in London 
had resolved on a new military policy. 
Napoleon had seized Portugal, but that 
country was eager to be set free, and the 
mistress of the seas had no difficulty in 



THE AWAKENING OF NATIONALISM 


despatching troops thither. The Spanish 
monarchy was at war with Great Britain, 
but Spain, now represented by the Central 
Junta at Seville, was at war with Napoleon, 
and, in Canning’s view, was i}:>so facto 
an ally of Great Britain. On August ist 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had ])arti('ularly 
distinguished himself in India, landed in 
Portugal at the head of 18,000 British troo])s. 

At Vimeiro he was met by Junot, 
who was still in command of the Frenc h 
forces in Portugal. Wellesley was victori¬ 
ous, but his siK'cess was marred by th(‘ 
arrival on the .scene of two si'iiior otticers. 
Biirrard and Dalrymple. wIjo, instead of 
crushing Junot com])l(‘tely. concluded with 
him the Convaaition of ('intra. under which 
th(‘ Freiu'h troops evacuates 1 Portugal, 
but were conv('yt‘d with their arms in Fng- 
lish shi})s to Franc(\ Tljt* indignation ol 
Napoleon with Junot was (‘(juallc'd by 
IF'itish indignation with tlu' gtau'rals who 
had failed to makt‘ the most ol their 
succc'ss. All w’erc' recalh'd. and the 

('ommand was takim U]) by Sir John 
Moorc'. though WellesU'y, cU^an'd ol all 
('harges, was to rea])j)ear next \’(xir. 
Na])ol(‘on was annoy('d not so much by 
, tlu' actual e\’('nts in the 
^ Peninsula as \>y tlic' excitcanenl 

^ „ . thex' w'crc' (ausing m hairoiie. 

OnPru„.» 

Prussia, whic'h shrank Irom Stcun’s })ro‘ 
])osal of ojK'n wair. and caiisc'd the Mimstca ’s 
kill. But the mattc'i' of lirst im})ortanc(‘ 
wais to ov('rawx‘ Furope by a Iresh demon¬ 
stration ol the amitx’ betwx'en the Fmpc'ror 
and the I'sar, since Austria, too. had been 
rt'organising and arming. 

In ()ct()ber, a magnif'Kamt conlertmcc' w'as 
held at Erfurt, w^here all tlii' vassal ])rincc‘s 
were present and the Courts of Austria and 
Prussia wiaa* both rejirc'sented. In a]i])ear- 
anc(', at k'ast, the conference' was succc'ssful. 
Na])ol(‘on It'lt Frlurt with the ojierations 
against Turkey for carrying out the Tilsit 
agreement post]X)ned, and with a free hand 
for Spain. Neverthelc'ss. the display ol 
harmony only veiled the fact that the 
Tsar’s friendshiji ior Na])oleori was cooling. 

The Ernjieror w^as fully aw'are that the 
sup])ression of Spain would demand a large 
force. Early in* November he himself 
jiassed the Pyrenees to conduct the opera¬ 
tions. The daring s]>irit of the insurgemts 
had not provided them with a capable 
central government in the Seville Junta, 
or with capable military chiefs, ancl their 
dispositions were quite inadequate for 


coping with Napoleon. Their extended line 
was rapidly ])ierced and scattered ; and 
though Palalox was able to throw himself 
into Saragossa, where a |)rolonged and 
heroic defence was maintained, it appeared 
as though serious resistance had already 
been shattered. Napoleon marched in 
trillmj)h to Madrid. In the meantime. 

Sir John Moore, whose in- 

^ w formation from the British 
Sir John Moore . the Spanish 

At Corunna ,0 , 

(lovernment wxis scandal¬ 
ously inadecjuatt', had advanced under 
grc'at diirn'iiliies to supj)ort the Spaniards. 
Learning ol tlu' Spanish defeats, and, by 
an ac'ciclent, ol the kill of Madrid, he 
turned to effect a divcTsion by advxmcing 
against Soult’s division. This brought 
Naj)ol(‘on himsell in pursuit, and Moore 
began a master!ri'tri'al to Corunna, 
where' Engli,^h transports should have 
bc(‘n awaiting him Inil wc'rc' not. 

Na])oleon wassatisfu'd to leav'e the com- 
])letion ol tlic' pursuit to Soult, while he 
liimscll retiri'd Iroin S])ain. whii'h he re- 
gardc'd as \artually conquered. Moore, in 
a brilliant action at ('orimna. on January 
L'lli. i8o(). repulsed Soult’s attack, and 
though his own lile was lost, his troops wx'H' 
able to embark on the tran.s])orts. w'hich 
had now' arrivc'd Six wx'C'kslater, Saragossa 
had fallen. Soult tntc'iaal Portugal, tlu* 
Scaith of S])am was held in subjection by 
Marshal \hc(or. and. with a quarter of a 
million ol French trooj's in th(' Pcaiinsula. 
tlu' insurgi'nts sc't'ini'd to haxx' little 
enough to ho])(‘ lor. 

l>ut it was (‘(pially obvious that a very 
large force was necessary to maintain 
Josejih in Spain. In Austria, the wair 
party was in the ascendant, and the active 
spirit ol revolt was sjueading in Germany. 
Austria n'soh ed on war. confident that it 
would take but little to bring about the 
co-operation of Prussia and of the Rhenish 
confi'deration. The population ol thi'Tyrol, 
which had Ix'en ceded to Bavaria at the 
. , . Treaty ol Presburg. detested 

^ . the new regimi', which ignored 

traditional customs and preju- 

Of Freedom . , . F. ir 

dices. Ihe Austrian army itselt 

had been jilaced on a greatly improved 
footing by the Archduke Charles, and the 
Minister, Count Stadion, was of Stein’s 
jiolitical school—mutatis mutandis—with 
a strong desire for Austria to take her 
place as the leader ol German nationalism. 
It w'as as the champion of European 
freedom and German nationalism that 


Austria the 
Champion 
Of Freedom 
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Austria threw down the gauntlet in April 
without entering into definite treaties with 
(ireat Britain or with the Sjxinish Nation¬ 
alists, w'lio had struck a formal alliance 
in January. In Aj)ii], MVjjesie}^ also 
ndurned to tiie iV)rtuguese eonnnand, 
having under liiin 20,000 British troo])s, 
and being appointc'd g(aiera]issiino of the 
Portuguese torec's. Portugal was to l)e 
the basis lor eo-o])eration witli tlie S])an- 
iards. In view, how('V('r, ol the Austrian 
deelaration ot war against Jhi\’aria, tli(‘ 
Ihitish (iovernnient l esolvc'd to ('oncentratc* 
its main effoit on an attai'k on Holland, 
whieli, if pi<)m])tly and ('ff(‘('ti\'ely carric'd 
out, would hav(' V(‘ry inat(‘rially affected 
Na])ole()n’s campaign on tlu' Daiuilx'. 

It is by no mc'ans clear that tlu' 
s('hem(' in itself was not well adxi^ed, 
though it is suth('i('ntly obx ious that it tlu' 
40,000 nnai who wcmc sc'iit on the* W'ab 
chc'R'u IA']HMliti()n had bc'cn d]s])atclK‘d to 
Wc*llesl(‘y instead, tlu' Peninsula cam- 
])aign oi l8o() would have takcai a v('ry 
difh'ix'iit ('ourse. As the (‘\a‘nt jaox'ed, tlu' 
brilliamy ol Wc'lk'sk'v’s jH'rsonal suc¬ 
cesses did not ('iiabk' him to maintain 
ground bc^vond the PortugU(‘S(‘ frontier ; 
th(' Walchenai lv\|)('(lition was ignominious 
and disastrous, and the only check on 


Napoleon’s operations on the Danube lay 
in the fact that so many of his troops were 
detained on the soutli of tJie Pyrenees. 

TJje Austrian advance^ to R(‘gensburg 
threatened tljc Emperor’s forces witii dis¬ 
aster ; but his arrival to conduct the 
operations in jX'i son changed the situation. 
Na})oleon’s pn'sence had a ])araJysing 
effect on the Archduke (diaries. In five 
days, by a series of hea\^y blows, the Em¬ 
peror had driven the Austrians belore him 
in full ndreat, and the pros|)ect ol a geiieial 
(iernian n'volt had aht'ady all but van¬ 
ished. He advanced to Vic'ima ; but a 
s(‘vere and unlooked-loi' chec'k at tlu' battle 
ol As])ern-Essling on May 21st placed him 
in a \’ery dangcaous position. Tlu' arch¬ 
duke, how('V('r, lost iu‘r\'(‘, and laik'd to 
take' advantage' ol Ins o})j)or- 

ustrian tuiiitv- IIk' monu'nt passc'd; 
Overthrow , . y 

.. ^ Jox'iicli n'lnlorcc'inenls were 

At wagram to strengtlieii the lines 

ol communication. Six wec'kslater Na])o- 
leon succeeded in accomplishing the pas¬ 
sage' ol the' Danube' liy night; the Austrians 
had to tall back to Wkigram, wlie'ne'e' 
tlie'y were again lorced to re'tre'at after a 
stubbeirn battle on J uly ()th. To the victen s 
themselve'S the' ek'te'at by no nn'aiis seeme'd 
to be a crushing blow ; but the' Austrians 



THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON TO MARIE LOUISE OF AUSTRIA IN 1810 

From the paintings by Rouget 
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THE BAPTISM OF NAPOLEONS HEIR. THE “KING OF ROME," ON JUNE Kmi. iHll 
To the Emperor Napoleon and Marie Lonise was born an heir on March -0th, isil, and from his birth he was styled 
“ King oi Rome.” His baptism on June loth is depicted in the above picture. His death occurred in the year 18:i2. 


liad lost heart, and soui^dit and obtained an 
arinisti('t\ In tlK‘ nortli, at the* Ojxaiing 
staf.i;t', the daring but unaiitlioristal raid of 
('olonel Sehill with a r(‘^;;iin(ail of cavalry 
from Berlin had ('xcitt'd hi^h hojies for 
the nionu'iit ; but he had been unsu])- 
])orted, and was annihilated at Stralsund, 
just alter Asjieru. 

The Duke oi Ibainswick, successor of 
llie old duke who liad lonnerly ('oin- 
nianded the Prussian lorct‘s, raidt‘d 
Saxony Ironi Jkilieniia, but Germany was 
('ontent to admire without aiding. It was 
only in the Tyrol that the gallant Hofei- 
remained unsubdued after Wagram. Uiuka' 
his Icxidership, the Tyrolese had thrown off 
the Bavarian yoke ; and now an invading 
torce m(‘t with such disaster that the 
French evacuated the region. But the 
Tyrol, too, was soon to find itself deserted. 
At the end of July the belated British 

'TV D -.1' L expedition arrived on the 
The British ^ immediate ad- 

£/Xpedition on . , • w .. n 

the Scheldt Antwerp miglit still 

iiavc dealt a heavy blow; hut 
time was wasted at Flushing while the 
defences of Antwerp were being secured. In 
the marshes of Walchereii the troops were 
laid low by fevers. The bulk of them were 
withdrawn, and those that were left were 
more than decimatcxl from tlie same cause 


Ixdore they, too, weia^ recalled. The wdiole 
Inisiness was a ghastly failure. In the 
meanwliiUx Wellesley had been showing 
what it was jiossible for a brilliant 
commandcM* to do, and what it was not 
[)ossible to do unaided. 

On his arrival at Lisbon in A])ril he 
organised the dcdeiu'c's of the; ca[)ital 
and then threw himself northwarcl on 
Soult’s lines of communication, and forced 
the marshal to evacuate Portugal with the 
loss of his ('annon. He was thus enabkad 
to atteiujit a swift blow on jMadrid, in 
conjunction with the Spaniards. But 
he Could get no reinforcements from 
England—-the troops were wanted for 
Walcheren and the S])anish Government 
forces, tlie generals, and the Government 
itself, were incompetent. Wellesley reached 
Talavera, where he was attacked by King 
Joseph and Marshal Victor on July 28th. 

The Spaniards broke and fled, 3^ct the 
valour of the British troo[)s gave them the 
victory. But the British troops could 
not take Madrid by themselves, and 
Soul! was already threatening the line of 
retreat. Wellesley, who was rewarded lor 
his victory by the title of Viscount 
Wellington, fell back into Portugal, recog¬ 
nising that the present pcissibilities were 
limited to the defence of that country. 
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Wellington’s retirement into Portugal 
and the collapse of the Walclienm Exj)cdi- 
tioTi, cap])ing the defc'at ol Wagram and 
the failure ol Germany to rise, ended any 
inclination on Austria’s ])art for the pro¬ 
longation of tlu' ('Oldest. Count vStadioii 
was ie])laced by IVIetteniich, in whom 
])o|)ular sympathies did not exist. The 
idc‘a of Austria as the head of 

« r Gc'rman nation vanished. 

HoferShot 

as a Kebel ,, ,, ... . . .r- 

(pu'ior. P>y the' 1 reaty of V uaina 

ill (Ictober, t he Tyrol, in S])ite ol ])romis(‘S, 
was tossc'd back lo Kavaria, its resistance 
was ei uslu'd, and TIolia was Ixdrayed and 
shot as a 'Flu' regions tcaniinating 

on the' Adriatic wcaa* surrendtxl to Na])o- 
leon, and lormed into the “ Illyrian Pro- 
\’in('('s.” ( racow was aniit'xiHl to tlu' 

(irand Diudiy ol Whusaw. Tlu^ Austrian 
(liange ol Iroiit was ('om])leted and her 
Ininnliatloll coiisuiwinatc'd wlien, in tlu' 
loilowiiig March. iVapoU'on (kananded and 
obtained t h(‘ hand ol the Austrian [)rinc(‘ss, 
Marie Louise, an alliance lor the sake oi 
which he divori't'd Josephine. 

Jkdore W’agram, Napoleon liad already 
iound(‘d off his Italian dominion. Pius 
\T 1 . had never Ix'eii his obedient servant : 
e\a‘ii attc'r tlx' Idcahii Dc'cree, the Pope 
relused to ('lose the jiapal })orts to tlie 
P>ritis]i. Ill i8o<S Najioleon occupi('d 
]G>m(' : in May, i8o(), lu* issiu'd a deciax' 
('onhsi ating the Pajial States, and the Poj)e 
was iK'ld a still unsubmissive prisoner at 
Sax'oiia. ddu' States thems('lves were re- 
organiS(‘d as dc'jiai tments. I'he annexation 
was another move towards stopping the 
leaks in tlu* ('ontmental System. 

Sweden had lu'eii sec'iired at last by the 
tail ol Gustavus IV., whos(‘stubborn refusal 
to submit to ovi'rwhelming force brought 
aboid his deposition, and the elevation of 
(diailes XIII. to tlie throne. Charles sub- 
mitt(‘(l to the iiK'vitable, and since there 
was no ]i(*ir to th(‘ ladgning houi^(\ found an 
excuse lor nominating Marshal Beruadotte 
as his successor. Although 
° ^ Beruadotte did not actually 

**f<i*^*'/^ ascend the throne till i8x8, 

lie at once assumed practical 

control of the state. The formation of 
the Illyrian jirovinces alter the Treaty of 
Vienna closed what had been the Austrian 
ports in the Adriatic. There remained only 
some points on the North German coast, 
besides Holland, where Louis Bonaparte 
found the needs of his subjects more 
exigent than his brother’s demands, and 


permitted a considerable introduction of 
British goods, whicli, it must be remem¬ 
bered, covered practically all colonial j^ro- 
duce, tea, cotton, and (Ther necessaries, 
since British ships were the only carriers. 

In i8io the Emperor’s demands became 
so insistent that Louis abdicated, where¬ 
upon Holland was annexed to Napoleon’s 
empire. It is noteworthy that Joseph in 
Sjiain, as well as Louis in Holland, 
found the brother’s Vioncls so galling that 
he, too, would have abdicated if he had 
b(‘en })ermitted to do so. Tlie annexation 
of Holland, in July, 1810, was followed up 
by the incorjxuation with the empire ol 
th(‘ still nominally free Hansa towns and 
coastal districts, including the Duchy of 
Oldenburg, with the futile aim of stopjiing 
(‘Very cranny in the wall which Napoleon 
was seeking to build \\\) for the total ex¬ 
clusion of British comnierc'e. The seizure 


of Oldenburg soon proved to be at least a 
contributory cause of the defeat of the very 
object with which it had been effected. 

Th(‘ divorce ol Josephine was carried 
through, with her rihuctant couscnit, at 
the clo.se of iScx). For o])vi()us reasons, 
Napoleon, lik(' Henry VHI. oi England, 


Napoleon’s 
Divorce and 
Marriage 


waiitcxl a mal(‘ lieir of his 
body to carry on the dynasty ; 
a want which Josephine could 
not suj:)ply. Moreover, a matri¬ 


monial alliance with one ol the two 


im|)erial houses would give the dynasty 
ol the Corsican a status which it lacked. 


The first aj^iproaches on the subject had 
been made to Alexander at Erfurt ; by 
him they had not been warmly received, 
and of the two available Russian princesses 
the elder had been promptly betrothed 
to the Duke of Ohk'iiburg. 

In December, i8o(g a formal re(|uest for 
the hand of the second was ])resented to 
the Tsar ; but already the balance was 
leaning towards Austria. Napoleon was 
disinclined to risk receiving a direct refusal 
from Russia which the Tsar’s lukewarm 


attitude rendered more than probable. 
Negotiations were opened with Vienna, 
where Metternich had none of Alexander’s 


scruples. The marriage was arranged 
and took place in April. The annexation 
of Oldenburg comiileted the breach with 
Russia, which formally withdrew from the 
Continental System in December, and 
opened its ports to British commerce. 

Napoleon had in fact decided on a change 
of policy. Austria could no longer be 
C(jtisidered as a rival, but she might be 




THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BADAJOZ BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN 1812 


Reaching Badajoz in the middle of March the Duke of Wellington resolved to carry it before Soult could arrive to 
relieve it and the stormmg of the town was perhaps the most terrific incident of the war The defence was 
obstinate and ingenious but after appalling carnage the walls were carried by escalade and the fortress captured 

1 I t j or o e 


utilised as an associate lu consolidating 
the empiu ol Western Fui ope If Russia 
chose to assume tlu loU oi n\ il instead 
ol coadjutoi she should m diu couise he 
humbled like all othei opponents except 
the maiitimt Powei 1 he dieam whu h 
\apoleon may luce du imed attei lilsit 
ol an ad\ ance thi ough Asia m conjunction 
with Russia and the demolition of the 
Biitish jiowei m Indi i had been of but 
biief duiation at best theiugh the sus 
picion ot it had caused some ee>nimotJon 
m the minds both e)f the British them 
selves and of natne potent ites who hojicd 
topiofit by then o\eitliiow ^sNapoleein 
and A exandei chew mamlestly apait the 
pci till bation uas speedily allayed But 
in Fuiopc the events of iSio pointed to 


the development of the luptuic between 
Planee and Russia into ojien vvai befoie 
any long time should have jiasst d 

In the Peninsula meue ov ei the ‘'euiise' 
of the ^eai s e imj) iigning elid neit im[ leive 
the Flench ]>ositie)n Tt o})cneel ineleed, 
ne)t imfrivemi ibl^ Wcllingtem vv is mik¬ 
ing ne) me)vement mte) Spam and dining 
tile hist niemths Se)ult oven an Aiida- 
liisi i vsheie the Spanish (lovcinment vva^ 
St longest and eliove the Junta and its 
aimies mte) ( ach/ Iiitlunoith Catalonia 
was being eonqueied by Sue he t Na])e) 
leeiii lesohee^ fe) bung the vvai te) an end, 
and Massena v\ is desjiatehed with a 
mighty foiee te) chive the Biitish into the 
se i but that lather difheult operatiein 
was made none the easier h} the jealousies 



STORMING THE SPANISH TOWN AND CASTLE OF ST SEBASTIAN IN SEPTEMBER, 1811 


From an engravinrr uubUsheU in thi- snne je r 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON INTO MADRID IN IHl'i 
Wellington’s brilliant campaigns in Spain, during which he inflicted a series of defeats upon the armies of Napoleon, 
put an end to the French domination in that country. Reaching Madrid in J«12, as shown in the above 
picture, he entered the city in triumph, the inhabitants of the place receiving him with wild enthusiasm 

I roin the p.untmj.; l.> Win llillun, K.A. 


and disagrt'omoiils ot tlio Frt'iudi gt'iuu'als. 
Wrllington had advanced to the north 
ol Portut^al witli the inti'ntion of relieving 
the Sj)anish garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
on its lronti(‘r, which was invested and 
was liolding out gallantly ; hut the 
ajjproach ol Massena with a lorce con- 
sid(‘ral)ly lai ger tluui tlu^ Anglo-Portugiu'se 
army under Wellington’s command made 
retreat imperative', ( ludad Rodrigo and 
Almeida h'll. At Ihisaco, liowever, Mas- 
sena ac('ept('d tlu' challenge' to an engage¬ 
ment offc'rt'd by Wh'llington and met with 
a seva'ie re])ulse, whiedi gave' heart te) the 
Portugue'se on the* s])ot -for Massena 
had the flower ol the French veterans 
under his c(/mmand—and to the British 
Ministry at home'. 

Wellington ce)ntiuued his retreat, and the 
pursuing Masse^'na suddenly found himse'lf 
faced by the tamous lines ol Torres Vedras, 
behind which Wellingte)n had secured the 
whole of his lorces and his supplies, as well 
as an immense number of civilians. Those 
lines he had steadily and silently })re- 
pared for a year i)ast, till they were 
impregnable, though the French had no 
suspicion of their existence. Also he 
had systematically stripped the whole of 
the neighbouring district, and Massena 
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found himself l)efore a ]V)sition which ht' 
('ould not force, in a country denudt'd ol 
sii|)plies, with subordinates who wc're 
jc'alous and intractable. Tone's W'dras 
could not be storme'd : with the British 
in command of tlu' s('a it could not b(' 
blockadt'd. Be It'll back to v^entarem ; 
while Soult, who rt'ceived ordtns tt) rein¬ 
force him, delayed in ordt'r to rttlnct' 
the fortress of Badajoz on the' sontht'rn 
Irontit'r of lh)rtugcd—a fini' ])i('t:t; of 
work in itself, but not that which 


ha])j)(*n(‘d to be demanded of him. 

In March, i<Sii, Massena, recognising 
that his })urj)ose hacri)een definit(‘ly*foiIed, 
began to withdraw from Santart'in, witli 
Wellington following liim ; wliile Soult, 
having secured Badajoz, returned to An- 


Xhe Rapid 
Movements of 
Wellington 


dalusia, where an attempt tm 
the part of the garrison at 
Cadiz to take the besiegei s in 
the rear had been foiled at 


Barossa. Masschia, wasting the country as 
he went, so tJiat the pursuing forces were 
often hard put to it to obtain supplies, was 
obliged to evacuate Portugal and retire 
to Salamanca —partly by the ])erj)etual 
insubordination of IST'y, partly by the 
rapidity of Wellington’s movements. The 
security of Portugal and the possilnlity 


THE AWAKENING OF NATIONALISM 


of an aggressive movement into vSpain 
on Wellington’s part now depended on the 
recovery of Almeida and of Ciudad 
Rodrigo on the north, and of Badajoz on 
the soutli. Badajoz, defended with all 
the resources of engineering skill by the 
commandant, Philippon, was left to Beres- 
ford, and proved too hard a task for him. 
Wellington’s own efforts were concentrated 
on the two norlh(a'n fortresses. 

The splendid conduct of the British regi¬ 
ments at Puentes d’Onoro foiled Massena’s 


att(‘m]d to raise the siege of Almeida, and 
the marshal’s supersession by Marmont 
})revenU'(l a r(^p{'tition of the attempt. 
... ... , Tlie i)osition of the gmrison 

. „ . was hoi)eless, l:>ut the coni- 

in Possession 1 k i 1 

- .. mandant, Brenmer, blew u]> 

his magazines be lore breaking 
his way out through the besiegins witli 
most of his forceps, and Wc'llington took 
))()ss(‘ssion. Til tlie south Soult advanced 
against l-lcMX'sford, and wasin Junerejmlsed 
in the despenate action of Albnera, where 
practically th(' whole of the lighting on 
tlie si(l(‘ ol the allic'S was done by the 
Biilish tioo])s, less than 7,000 in mimb(‘r, 


of whom more than 2,000 were killed or 
wounded. Marmont, how^ever, marching 
from the north, effected'a junction with 
Soult, and the preponderance of the 
French force was so great that the siege 
had to be raised. But since the country 
was unable to maintain so large an army, 
Marmont again withdrew. 

While Wellington was doing all the work 
on the Portuguese frontier whth no 
]>racticM heltifrom th(‘ Spanish army and 
the Spanish CiovernnK'nt, the ('fforts of 
the French marshals w'ho were engaged 
on the subjugation ol Northern Spain 
w('re perpetually niillifiecl by tlie activities 
of the Sj^anish guerrilla leaders, whom no 
d(‘f(‘ats in the fic'ld could crush : and 
]^r(‘senlly the I'rench arinu'S began to 
fi'cl the diain diu' to the withdrawal of 
troo'ps who w(M(‘ to lorm part of the grand 
army with which NapoU'on was jn'ojc'cting 
the invasion of I^iissia. 'fo this trememdous 
sdieme must in th(' main be attributed 
th(‘ fa'd that Na])ol(‘on nc‘gli'('ted 
jHM'sonally to tak(' in hand the subjugatoii 
ol Spam. The marshals to whom lie 
lelt th(‘ task wtae brilliant commanders, 



AT VITTORIA; WELLINGTON LEADING THE THIRD DIVISION TO THE ATTACK 
This battle, fought on June 21st, 1813, was the decisive engagement of the campaign. Vittoria was the key to 
the line of communication with France, and there the French were routed, sustaining an irretrievable overthrow 

l-roiii the (Ir.iwmn h> K. ('.itmi Woodville 
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l)uf lliey were not, iiidividiially, a match 
for WeI]in|:(toii, and tliey Jiabitually failed 
to act with tliat concert which Na])oleon’s 
own prest'iice would have ensured. The 
Russian scheme so owrsliadowed all else 
tliat Spain lost its true importance in his 
eyc'S, and his lorct'S there were weakened; 
and when he finally ^ave the scheme effect 
its disastrous termination 
riump sof withdrawal of 

c ri IS which at hm^th turned 

the scale decisively in lavour 
of the Ik'itish ycaieral in the Peninsula. 
'I'hat consummation, howa'ver, was not 
yc't reacht'd ; althouf,;!! during 1H12 Wel¬ 
lington was al)l(‘ to (‘stahlish his jiersonal 
su[)erionty unmistakably, it was not till 
the' nc'xt year that he' could ('onduct a 
camiiaign which should e'Xjie'l the' Frcnedi 
ireim the' Ikminsula altoge'ther. Never- 
the'h'ss. the eertainty that a Russian cam- 
])aign would have' ])re*ce'elen('e ol e'verything 
c'lse 111 Najioleon’s ])lans mate-rially affecteel 
those' oi We'llmgtem. In January, by a 
siidde'ii attack, which Marmont had not 
antu'ipaleel, he' carrie'd ( indad Roelrigo by 
stoi'iii, crijituring the su'ge'-ti am witheeut 
wliieh Marmoiit coulel make' no e'ffe'Ctive' 
atte'inpt to r('ca])ture' the' ])lace', which 
was now e)ce'u])ie'd by a Spanish garrison. 
In the niidelh' ol ^lal( h, Wh'llington was 
belore* Ikieiajo/, the see'orid of the twe) ke'ys 
to Sj^am, ek'termiiu'd ne)W to carry it 
at all costs be'loie- Soult could arrive te) 
re'lie‘\'e it. d'lu' storming of Padajoz was 
peaiiajis the* most tc'rrilie' incident of the' 
war ; the* e)bstmacy aiul inge'iuiity of 
l’hilij)])e)n’s defence made the struggle* 
exc('ptie)nally eles]K'rate : and when, alte'r 
a])])alling carnage, the* walls w'ere 
earned by e'scalaele*, there were tw'o days 
during whuh the' llritish troops, fre'iizied 
w'ith the'll \ae'tory, lost all se'inblance ol 
discijdiiu', and the* ollice'rs lost all contred 
eiver them. Soult was not tea be draw’ii 
into an engagement. Tt be'carne Welling¬ 
ton’s e)bject to make* Ins junctiem with 


Wellington’s 

Brilliant 


Marmont impeissible ; and tliis 
was accemiplished by Hill’s 
Stmteev ‘'aiituiiiig tlic bridge 

of Almaraz. Holding both 
Badaieiz and ( indad Rodrigo, Wc'llington 
could keep beith Marmont and Semlt un¬ 
certain as te) wiiich e)f them waauld be his 
next edbject of attack; and he had succeeded 
in making Se)ult bc'lic've that he was on the 
point of a move into the se)uth when he 
waas already on his way to measure swords 
with Marmont. The result was the cam- 
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jiaign of Salamanca in July. After pro¬ 
longed manoeuvring, neitJicr geneial being 
willing to risk a serious defeat, Marmont 
endeavoured by a flanking movement 
wdth his left whng to cut off Wellington’s 
chance of retreat and to crush him. 

In doing so a ga^) wa\s opened between 
centre and left. The opportunity thus 
given w^as seized ; Wellington was able to 
d(‘liver a crushing blow', Marmont was 
seriously wounded. The disaster to the 
French would have* been com])lete but f(U' 
the skill with wdiich Clausel, w'ho took 
Marmont’s place, drew' the defeated army 
from the held. Wellington w'as able to 
maix'h on Madrid, whence King jos(*])h 
fled to Valencia, summoning .Soult to 
raise the blockade' of ('adiz, leave Anda¬ 
lusia, and join force's w'ith him. At 
Maelrid the victe)rs we're* re'ce'ive'el with 
wild e'lithusiasm. Still, Welhngte)n was 
ne)t stre)ng enough w'ithout rcinfe)rcements 
te) carry his succt'ss further, or even to 


maintain a se'cure ])osition m Spain, 
e'S])e'cially after an unexjx'eded failure* te) 
e'a])ture the* e'astU* of P>urge)S. Onea* me)rc 
he fe)und himself obliged te) fall back e)n 
XK Pe)rtugue‘se' frontie*!'. The 

till iSip The disasters e)f 

the* Moscow cam])aign, te) be 
ek'scribeel in the next chajiter, gave a new 
form to the' d'ltanie' struggle* in lAireipe, 
anel me)re anel more of the I're'uch trexips 
w'ere withelrawai from the Pe*ninsula. 
W'ellingte)!!, e)n the e)the'r hanel, was some- 
w'hat 1 letter sup|)orteei by the* fhatish 
(iovernment, w ith wdiom he* hael apeiwerful 
aelveicate in the perse)n e)f his bre)ther, 
the Marepiess Welh'sh'y, wdiose* brilliant 
carc'cr as (_h)Vernor-(h'neral of India has 
be'en narrate'd in an earlier volume. 

Of the 2()e),oe)o French tre)0])s that 
re'inained, whiich still included ceintingents 
from the subject eir dependent natiein- 
alities, nearly half were e)ccu])ie*d in 
endeavouring te) hold eleiw'n the northern 
districts, and te) repress the irrejiressiblc 
guerrillas and their brilliant chief, Mina. 
Soult had been called away to Napoleon’s 
aid, and the armies in Spain were com- 
mandeel nominally by Jose*])h, actually 
by the veteran Jourelan, when Wellingtein 
te)e)k the offensive in the late spring of 
1813, having now under his command 
nearly 5e),o()o British treieips, sujiple- 
mented by Pemtuguese. Deluding the 
enemy into the belief that his attack was 
to be directed against the centre of Spain, 
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THE ROUT AT VITTORIA FLIGHT OF THE FRENCH THROUGH THE TOWN AFTER 
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he was on Hie march into llu* norlhern 
districts Ix'lorc tlic' (Micniy could c()nc('n- 
trate. V'lltoria was tlu* k(‘y to the line 
ol coinnuini('ation with France ; and 
here th(^ dc'Cisive battlt‘ was fought 
on Jiiiu' 2ist. It ('uded in the utt('r rout 
oi the Frc'uch. (jUus, ammunition, bag¬ 
gage, treasiiK', all tli(“ accumulated spoil 
_ , oi |os('i)irs five ^’('ars in Siiain 

W('re lost. 1 1 k‘ ioa'iich army 
flight to Fian(a\ 
i he dis.astc'r was n la'tnex abks 
Soult was oncc‘ moi(‘ des])at('h('d to do all 
that could b(‘ doin' to hold the frontier. 
He a])})ht'd to tlu^ task su])r('m(' skill and 
daiiiig, l)ut it was im])ossibU' ot accoin- 
])hshment. l>y tin' ('iid ot tin' yc'ar 
W ('Ihngton’s IV'niiisulai' ainiy was on 
I'l'ein h soil. Fetweeii him and Soult tin' 
last ('out('st took pkn e on Aj)nl loth, 
at tin' haid-lought batth' ol I'oulousc', 
whn h ('ould barely be elainied as a vu'tory 
by t In' Ih'itish ('onunaudei'. And tin' battk' 
itsc'll was in'edless; lor although tin* fact 
was unknown to Soult or to Wellington, 
Na|)ol('on had aheady abdnati'd ; (ndy 
tin' tc'rms ot the abdic ation W('r(' not fully 
sc'ttk'd until tin' lollowiiig day. 

ddic' stoiy of his tall will bc' told in our 
nc'xt chaptc'r ; but first wc' must turn 
liom the' accounts ol campaigns with 
whicdi we ha\'c' hithc'ito bc'c-n oc'cuj)ied to 
othc'r asjiects of the* Fc'iiinsular War. 
Wc' ha\'c' ic'markc'cl on tin' l.nd that wliik' 
the' S]>anish guerrillas maintaiiu-d a ])C'rsis- 
tent and suc'cesslul warfare' against the 
French domination in tin* north, thc'rc'by 
re'ink'iing immense sc'r\’ica' to We'llington, 
the' Sjxmish (iox’e'rnmc'ut and (lOX’C'rnnn'iit 
trc)c)])s habitually failc'd to co-opc'iate witli 
thc'ir gre'at ally. The' gue'i rillas wc'ie not 
])oliticians ; thc'ir one obje'cd was to rid 
themselves of the foreign o])])ressor. 

llic' teiniination ol the rc'gime' of the* 
Bourbons and (lodoy sc'c’mc'd to give their 
o])])orlunit\’ to tin* reformc'rs, who had 
be'en multiplic'd by the' iM't'nch Re\'oluticni. 

Tlic'y suc'ct'edc'd in obtaining the 
our on |]j(. (\)t(c's, or the 

cgimc thing to the (kirtc's avail- 

^ ^ able', in Cadiz, wlu'n the re'st 

of Andalusia was in the liands ol the 
Frencli. As liad happe'iic'd in ITanea', tin* 
modc'rates in this naticnial Ikirliament weie 
.soon swamjic'd by the' zealots ol tin* rc'volu- 
tion, who were no more in sympathy with 
th(‘ anti-revo]utic)nar\ Fnglish than with 
Fre'uch Cresari.sm : and mutual elistrust 
made anything like cordial relations abso¬ 


lutely impossible. Instead of dc'voting 
it.self to the urgent ne’cessities of a v\ar 
administration, the ('ortes turned its atte'n- 
tion to the ])roduction of a ck'mocratic 
constitution and ck'mocratic le'gislation, 
wiule its members were' eonsjiicuously 
deficic'nt both in jiolitic'al c'xjx'riencie and 
in ]K)litic'aI c'a])acity. The modc'ration ol 
Jove'llanos, the' one man of real ability, 
was translatc'd into tie'ason and he was 
]nit to ek'ath in 1811. 

The new e'onstitution w'as modellc'd on 
the' vc'ry limitc'd Frc'ncii monarchy of 
T7C)T, with a single \c'iy dc'mociatic 
Assc'inbly to which the' c'xc'c'uti\’e', though 
nominate'd by the' king, was to b(' 

I c'sponsible. It w as to be e'lc'ctc'd e\'('i y 
two years, and no one' might sit in 
two conse'cutive Assemblic's; consc'c|uc'nt 1 \^ 
.idministrativc' e'xperic'ucc' wais ]>recludc'd. 
The le'gislation lollowa'd thc' natural anti- 
Ic'iidal and anti-clc'rical lines, though it 
c'nlore'ed Roman Catholicism and tok'ratc'd 
no othc'r rc'ligion. A theorc'tieal loyalty to 
King Imrclinand was c'ssc'iitial. in the' 
country w’hc'rc', ol all othc'rs, ck'iic'al as- 
cendane'y had bc'C'u for c'f'nturic's the' most 

. . markc'd charact c'list ieg not 

The reninsul& i i / i 1 ^ 

„ only ol the (jo\a'rnnK'nt. but 

Freed from the , , - , 

^ . V , also m i)o])uIar sc'iitimc'nt. it 

Foreign Yoke 1 • i r 

is obvious that paity k'c'lmg 

bc'tween ck'ricals and anti-ck'ricals ran 
])articularly high : and whc'u the Frc'uc-h 
w ithdrawal from Andalusia altc'r SalamancM 
('nabk'd the Cortes to make' itsc'li fc'lt in 
North S]>ain the' discussion bc'c'aine st ill more 
sc'rious, and might haw' jiaralysc'd \A\'lling- 
ton if the Frc'uc'li had bc't'u in a ])Osition to 
r('a]> the full advantage's of it. 

The overthrow', final so far as e'oncc'rned 
S|>ain, of the' Frc'iich jiower at Xh'ltoria 
dc'liverc'd the Pe'uinsula from a, forc'ign yoke', 
but left it on the verge of a constitutional 
struggle. The' democrats had taste'd ])owe‘r; 
the king, Ferdinand, whe') was now to rc'- 
tiirii to his kingdom, had only ])layed the* 
popular ])art as ]irince, in ojijiosition to 
(ioelo3g The Napok'onie' monarelr' of 
vSjKiin, absolute though it wais excc'j)t so far 
as it was subordinated to the behests of the 
Fmjieror, had still followx'd the ])rinciplc'of 
supjiressing feudal jirivileges. Nationalism 
liad w'on the' day, l)ut the sec'ds of 
douu'stic. discoid w'ere destined to bring 
forth a plentiful crop. And incick'ntally 
the wxir had enabled tlu' S])anish American 
colonies to throw off their alk'giance —a 
resolution which the mother countri'y was 
as yi X b}" no means ready to accept. 




THE RISING OF THE NATIONS 

AND THE FALL OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 


V^llEX Masscna was sent to tako 
™ u]) tlio Sj^anisli command a^^ainst 

XW'llin^don the oimais w(a(‘ already 
])ointiny to a di'cisivi' lircacli lHiw(H‘n 
Xa))ol<‘on and Alcxandi'r. T1 k‘ French 
]^m])('ror’s sei/nu' ol (lldenhiir;^" was 
almost a ])(‘rsonal insnlt to the Tsar; and 
when Iht' N(‘w Yi'ar. 1(Sit. saw' Russia 
withdrawn Irom the ('outiiK'Utal System, 
a (k'elaration ol war hetwecai the ISistern 
and W ('stern Jdnjx'rors bt'caim' a meiX' 
(jiK'stion ol time. fdir tlu' hnmhhn.y 
ol (ii'eat Britain (ould Ix' accom])hsh(‘d 
only 1)\' an (‘xehision ol her commerce* (wa'ii 
nioi(' I'iyid than Na])ok'on had hitherto 
Ix'en able to enfon'e ; and with the* ]^)alti(' 
o])en to lu'r, it w'as \'ain to dream that her 
^oods could lx* shut out ol Europe. 

It IS not surprisin,t; that tlu* (k'terinination 
to crush (ireat Ih'itain should have* b(*(‘n tlu* 
dominant passion with Napoleon : lor slu* 
WMS the on(‘ I’owx'r which had persistently 
, , (.letii-d him and consisti'iitU' 

apo con S upheld ev(*r\'('flort 

Designs on 

the Baltic . , E ,, , , 

ix'sisl him. r)Ut no smii })as- 

sion ])o^s('ssed the d'sar, and nothing short 
ol it ('ould inak(' (‘iidiirable the ecemomic 
strain involved by tlu* exclusion, total or 
e\('n partial, ol JEitish and colonial jxo- 
duce. The ai)[xu'ent lact is that whatevc*r 
subsidiarv objcxds Napoleon may have 
had in \'iew^ the jirimary consideration 
which drove liiin to wvir wdth Russia wais 
tlu* determination to seal u]) the Baltic. 

It remains among the most curiixis 
of thos(* ])sychological aberrations which 
break a(Toss the normal forces of 
historkal causation that an inti'llect 
so \’ast and so catholic as Napoleon’s 
should ha\'e llatly rejected the economic 
truths which were [xitent to all Ins finance 
Ministeis. H(' could not or W’ould not 
realise that the ( ontinent could not sub¬ 
sist wathout British and colonial ])roduce ; 
that the polic y of exc lusion could, on the 
one side, only limit wathout destroying the 
market for British goods, while, on the 


Pc'iiinsular W’ar. 
at Wellington’s 


othc*r, it c'uhancx'cl jirices enoianously. 
I)eetrcx)t sugar and cdiicory could not, 
lor instance, satisly the demand for sugar 
and c'otfc'c*, and the* risk ol a lorbiddc-n 
traffic' c'omjx’lk'd the* jircxlucers to sell only 
at c‘xtra\'agant ])ric'c's, whic h the* consumc'rs 
had no choice* but to ]>ay; while* 
^ the* shortage* or the high ceist of 

raw' materied ruinc*d ('ontinc'utal 
mamilae'turers. In c>th(*r w'orels, 
the* ('c)ntinc*nta1 System coukl exily hampc'r 
Englancj. but it crippk*d and crushc'e! the 
('ontinent. And in clekng so it immensely 
intc*nsifieel the lorces antagonistic- to the* 
h'rc*nc'h INnpirc*. Vc't the jierlecting ol the 
(k)ntinc*ntal Systc'in ovc'rshadowc'd c'vc'ry 
other consicieredion in Na])ok*on’s mind. 

It is hardly less strange* that his absor})- 
tion in this grand object blinek'd him to 
the importanc'e ol ck'finilc'ly ending the 
Pe*ninsular War. In vic'W’ol tlie* resourc'es 
at Wellington’s and at Najioleon’s dis- 
])osal, the most c'uthusiastic' admirc*rs ol 
the Iron Duke can hardly doubt that he* 
must have Vu'cii dri\en into the* sea if 
Napok‘t)n had iiKKie u]> his mind to conduct 
in pe*rsc)n a fight to a finish in the Peninsula 
before* he ach'auced upon Russia. 

Bc'fore we follow' Na})c)lec)n’s cam})aign, 
it w'ill be well to grasj) the territorial 
situation of the Pow'ers. Draw' a line from 
lailx*c'k c^n the* Baltic to the south of 
Dalmatia on the* Aelriatic. B(*twx*c*n that 
line and the IN'renees the w hole Continent 
w'as under Na])oleon’s sway. Murat ruled 
at Napk*s. Eugene* Beauharnais in the 

kingdom of Italy was Na]X)leon’s own 

viceroy. Denmark w'as now^ devoted to 
his cause. The* ConfedcTation 
Rhine owmed his siizer- 
/ki ainty. Practically the w'hole 

ot the rest w'as actually 

annexed to France. East of the line, Meck¬ 
lenburg and Saxony were in the Rhine 
Confederaticjn, and the (hand Duchy of 
Warsaw was a dependency of Saxony. 
Norway belonged to Denmark, and Sweden 
W'as virtually under Bernadotte—the only 
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doubtful factor. Outside of Russia, 
(ireat Britain, and the Bc'uinsula, there 
remained Prussia—wliat was left ol it — 
Austria, and Turkey : and an Austrian 
princ(‘ss was now Naj^olc'on’s ein]u*ess. 

IRdore the war began, Alexander neutra- 
lisc‘d Turkey by tlu' judicious Treaty of 
Bucharest. Both h(‘ and Napoleon 
Polish end('a\’our('d to sc'cure Polish 
su])})ort. and here Napoleon was 

IS rus^ successful ; Polish mistrust ol 
o ussia ^Yas too deej)ly rooted. 

Austiia and IVussia ('ould hardly avoid 
])arti('i])ati()n. Austria was disposed to 
su])])ort Na])oleon, but to confine luaself 
to a masterly macti\’ity in doing so. 
i^'or Prussia, the })robl(Mn was grac'e. 
Hardeuberg, who had r('turn(‘(l to the 
chancc'llc'ry, was Russian in his syiuj^athies, 
but saw that Prussia ('ould not take' th(‘ 
risk. If she diM'lared lor Russia, she would 
be th(‘ first v’ictim, and Hardimberg 
reineinliered that Ivussia had almost 
compU'tc'ly des(M't('d her altC'r Trit'dland. 

Sc'iitiinent yieldi'd to judgment, and Prus¬ 
sia olfeia'd France her alliaiK'e, which meant 
just so mu('h sii]>])ort as might be abso- 
luti'ly n(‘('(‘ssary to ])reser\e Prussia from 
(k'struction. Both Prussia and Austria 
w'cvr carc'lul to explain to an under¬ 
standing Tsar that tlieir hostility was 
entirely simulati'd. Finally, JF'rnadottic 
nt'vc'r a warm siip])ortc“r of Na])oI(‘on. 
r(‘solv(‘d to identity himself with tht* 
interests ol SwchUmi, to pla\’ tlu' jiart 
ol a Swedish jiatriot, and to d('('lin(' the 
French ImijX'ror’s o\'ertur(‘S. 

"riie enormous ri'sources now at Napo- 
k'on’s dis]K)sal are illustrated by the 
vastn(‘ss of the army which hi'wasabk' to 
bring together in the sjiring ol ivSi2 lor the 
Russian campaign. Although more than 
200,ooo iiKMi w('r(‘ still lockc‘(l uj) in the 
Peninsula, tlu'si' forces werc‘so great that tlu' 
actual army ol invasion whii'h crossed the 
Xiemen in June numbered y,5o,o()o men. 
It was Na])oleoii’s intention to' thrust 
TK r betwt'en th(' northcTu and the 
P ^ southern armies of Russia with 

whole force, and render 
their junction hojiek'ss. Pio- 
gre.ss, while the army was still in Russian 
Poland, met with lew aidive obstai'les. 
But the advance force under Davoust 
was unable - jirobably owing to the dis¬ 
obedience of Jerome Bona])arte —to cut of! 
the smaller southern army under Bagration; 
and the rear-guard ol the largc'r northern 
army was able to hold St. Cyr and Mac- 
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donald in check, while its chief, Barclay 
du Tolly, retiI t'd eastwards and effected 
the junction with Bagration at Smolensk. 

Tile exhausting chare (Ter of the advance 
and the commissariat difficulties of the 
Grand Army necessitated a halt, and it 
a]i])ears to ha\’e bt'en Napoleon’s first 
intention to restrict his further ojierations 
for the year to the organisation of Poland 
as a liase for next year’s campaign. 
But he was accustonu'd to annihilate his 
enemies by the fierce swiftnt'ss of his blows. 
'I'he t(‘m]>tation to crush the Russian 
force at fince was too strong; Austria 
and Prussia, howevt'r inert, still stood as 
ram]>arts to covt'r his rear. Instt'ad ol 
staying to organise, he hurled his fort'cs 
onwards lo Smok'usk. 

But Barckiy had rt'alised the uses of a 
policy ol withdrawal. His rear-guard lit'kl 
th(' Frent'h army at bay while the main 
body r('tired : then firt'd Hit' city, and retired 
itst'll untk'r co\a'r of the ('onllagration. en 
routt' for Moscow, lui'ing Napok'on aftt'r it 
in the lull ho])(' tlial lit' would yet force an 
('Ugagement and win a crushing \a(Tory. 
Had Barclay du Tolly rt'inaiiu'd in 
('ommand, an engagemt'iit might nevei 


The Grand 
Army in 
Difficulties 

numbered 


ha\(' bt't'u fort't'd at all. 'flu' 
Grand .Army was alrt'ady 
dwindling it that tt'rrn may bt* 
aj^plied to a fort't' which still 
J4o,()Oo mt'n. Every milt' it 


marcht'd took it liirtlu'r from its bast' and 


Its su])])lit‘s, further into the ht'art ol a 
])assiona((dy hostif' country in whit'h 
suj)])li('s were hardly })rotairable. But 
Jkirclay’s sagacit\' ajCjX'ared to mort' fit'ry 
spirits to bt' jaisillanimity, e\'t'n treason. 
He was su}*ers('dt'd by Kutusoff, a veteran 
of Suwarrow’s training. Kiitusofl gave his 
army and Ihe enemy tht'ir heart’s tk'sire. 


Three weeksaftt'i tht' action at vSmolensk, 
Napok'on found iht' 'Russians facing him 
at P>orodino on St'jTembt'r 7th. After a 
long and despt'i ate sturggk', he drove them 
from tlieir ]»osition ; yet only so that a 
ridge in the rear tamid l>e occujkt'd so as to 
cover the fuitht'r retirement ('ffectively. 
Borodino cost Na])oleon 30,000 men, and 
tliough it was a \'irtory for him in the 
tet'hnical sense that it left him master of 


the battlefit'kl, ht' was no nearer his object 
ol shattering tht' o})])osing force. 

Kutusoff and his Russians, however, 
found their honour satisfied by a battle 
in which their courage and skill had been 
sufficiently vindicatetl. They were content 
now to revert to the previous policy. 
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Ill another wc'ck Napoleon was at Moscow ; 
llu' liistoric cajiital ot the Russian Eni])in* 
was in his liands on Seiitemlier T4th. Hut 
lu' ioiinchnot the submission he had ho]^^! 
for, but emptiness, d'he ])opulation liad 
gone, as well as tlie army, leaving little 
but empty liouses. Tlie country harl bc*en 
swe])t by tlu' Russian troo]>s. as W’c'lling- 
ton had swe])t the country Indore Massena 
on the retr(\'d to Torres Vedras. On tlu' 
niglit wlien Napok'on 0('cu])ied tlu^ ancient 
('a])ital, fun's broke' out in every (juarier -- 
d('lilH‘rat('ly plaiuu'd and a gre'at })art 
()l the city was laid in rum. 

Neve'idlu'h'ss. sheltt'r was still affoided. 
It was ('Nt'ii ])Ossibh' to sugge'st that the' 
army should wiutt'r there'. Hut the' ja'obk'in 
e)! pI■o^ddlUg sii])])lies was insoluble'. A 
mareh ou St. l\'te'rs])U]ie dogye'd b\ the 


A fierce battle at Jaimslavitz, the)ugh 
again a technical x’ictory tor tlu' French, 
was Pyrrhic in character. The' Grand 
Army ceiiilel not fight its way eeiit e)f the' 
CDuntry by such battles as that, anel 
Na]M)lee)n toiind that there was no alterna¬ 
tive* but te) re'treat along the* line* e)f tliC 
_ _ _ iire-x iou^ aeUainea*. For nemdy 

c ate o wee'ks it vas emiiducte'd 

^ amidgre'at hardshi])sanelunek'r 
harassing attacks which re- 
due-eel the 100,000 me'ii who started from 
Moscow to hall that luimbe'r. And tlu'n, ein 
Nove'inbe'r ()lh. winte'i desee'nek'el. Hut it 
IS well tone)te' that be'lore the bitte'r wmtei 
be'gan Napok'ou’s ioice' was alre'aely less 
tlian t wo-iill hs oi 1 hat w liudi had found the* 
Russians tae'ing it at Ikn'odino two meinths 
beloi(‘. Ill otiu'i wolds, tile Grand Army 


Russian army, 
whieh ne)w lay 
ein the* south at 
Kaluga, was im- 
jiracticabk'. k'oi 
a month Napo- 
l('on he'kl on. in 
the* he)])e that the* 
tall ot Mosce)w 
might still bring 
the d'sar t e) 
te'i ms ; Imt the* 
Tsar made no 
sign. It be*e'ame 
e- o n \’ 1 11 c i ng 1 y 
< k'rir that re'treat 



was aheaely a 
wieck. a re'ui- 
nant. be'fore'that 
awiul lia)st smote 
it. J list as in t he* 
ease' of the* 
Spanish Armada, 
a pi('t ure'Se] ue* 
1 i c1 io n has 
liermane'Utly ehs- 
plaee'd the* hi>- 
tone-al tae't in the 
ge'iH'ral belie t. 
'file .Armada was 
an irre'trievablv 
b e* a t e' n a n d 


was the* only 
eaiurse* jiei^sible*. 
()n ()cte b(*r i()th, 
llu' oreie'r was 


TWO GREAT MARSHALS OF FRAlXE 
Bom at Sedan, the son of a Scottish Jacobite schooIinast<.r, Macdonald 
rose to high rank in the French army, distuiftuishin.Q himself on tlie 
battlefield, and becoming maishal and Duke of Taranto. Ney, 
anothei great leader, was in charge of the reai-guard in the disas- 


brokt'ii fle'e*t be- 
ioia* till' w'inds 
blewg 'riu'tirand 
Army was an 


ISSlU'el Na])0- retreat from Moscow; he was shot for high treason in j j-| rie'V'tblV 

leon had ]Jeiu'trate'd to Most'ow, less, shattered army before tlit* tiosts came. 
peilia})s, trom the conv'ietion that bydtang Hut tlu' bioken Armada was splintered by 

so be would reach Russia's bc'ai't than t Ix'wands, and llit' sbaltered (iraiid Army 

Iron) the liope ol bringing tlu* Russian was anniliilatt'd by tlu* hosts; and the 

army to tlu* dt'( isi\’e ('ngagt'int'iil wliidi woild wilt probably t'ontimu* to gU'c the 

it bad ehuk'd. At an^ ratt*. be found that wands and trost tbt' wiiok* t rt'dit. 


it Russia bad a heart — a vital sj)ot it 
wds not at Moscow. .H if ri'ii, indt'ed, weiv 


The Terrible 
Tragedy 
of M oscow 


th(' laurt'ls o( that vietoiions 
advanet' ; stu b laurels were 
an inadequate snbstituh' lor 
bread. The fi\’e hundred miles 


lhaf lay betw'een Naj^oleon and the iron- 
tiei had bt't'ii swa'jit ban*, and those five 
hundred miles would have to lx* traviTsed 


'file liafsts canu'. and the disastrous 
retix'at became a hifleous nightmare ot 
misery, relii'vt'd only V)y the indomitable 
bt'roism of tlu* i ear-guard. It is estimated 
that not k'ss than 400,000 men must have 
ci'ossed fix' Xieiiu'n t'astwai(ts; only 
JO,000 made tlx'ir w’ay back into Prussia 
on NoV('ml)ei‘ 14! b, ajuirt irom thi* 
column, ol about tlx* same number, under 


again, for Kutusoff lav bi'twa'cn the Macdonald’s ('ommand in the nortli. 
(irand Army and a more southerly route. Ten days eaiiii'r, the Fnijn'ror had left 
which had not been .swx'pt ; and Kutusoff his army in ordt'r to hasU'i. in person to 

soon proved to be an insujierable obstacle. Paris to re-eslablisli his aiithoiity, against 
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wliicli. and iii liis absenc e, a futile attempt 
to en/:(ineer an insurrection had been 
made. The command was lelt to Murat — 
King ol Na])les- -who followed his chief’s 
c‘xam]d(‘, and made lor his own kingdom, 
leaving tlie aiiny to Kugcnc' Beauharnais, 
v\’ho sn('c(‘e(led in convc-ying it to safe 
cjiiarters at l.c'ipzig, in Saxony. Ab 
though \\'c‘llington’s x’ictorv at 

Luropean Salamanca had nol (Miabh'd him 
Terror of , , , , i l 

, t() si'cin (‘t 1 k‘ mastc'rv ()1 S])ain, 

apo con l)(>(‘n made (‘videiit that 

PrcMK'h ascendanev c'ould bc' c^stablishc'd 
only by a grc'at c'liort m the Bcannsiila. 
^J'h(' iiK'i (' lact was snlhcient to stir 1 he hoj)es 
ol Nap()l(‘<)ii’s l<)('s thronghont Kurope. 

()n 11 h' toj) ol Wb'llington’s snccc'sses 
aanu' tlx' tcMrilK' disaster ol the' Russian 
.‘\]K‘di1 Ion. (‘\'c'n now the' (lovc'in- 

iiK'iits wt're airaid or unwilling to ])r('ak 
lic‘('. Russia, iroin h<'r own pond ol 
\’i('\\', might wc'll b(‘ ('Old('lit with wha.t 
slu' had a(iii('\'ed. Austria, guided by 
M('t teriiK'h, saw diploinatu' oppoi tnnitu's 
111 piosjiect. 'riic' pi lin e's ol the' Rhine' 
('oid('d('i at ion lialtc'd be'tw c'l'ii two opinions. 
And Fie'de'iic W'llliani o( Brnssia. with 
his te'rritori('s still laigdy occnj)i('d by 
I're'iieh garrisons, laekc'd the lU'rve' to 
make an irrexocable decision. Itnt the' 
de'C'ision was takc'ii out ol Ins hands. 

1'he' Ihnssiaii ('outinge-id, hithe'rto sc'ix'- 

ing as in alliance with the I're'in'h, was 

unde'r the' command of the' ve'teran 

(jc'iie'ral ^’olck. Stein, a Ingitive Irom the' 

wiath ol Xajioleon, had be'en calh'd b\' 

the' Tsar into his coniise'ls. and now' 

('X(‘i ('isc'd a stiong inllnene'e' with him. 

I'he'si' tw’o men ga\’e' the' le'ad whleh 

chaiige'd the situation. Macdonald, whth 

his ('olnnm. reealle'd from the' su'ge' ol 

Iviga by the' disaster ol the* (iiand Army, 

accom])lished a sncce'sslnl le'tie'at into 

Prussian te'iritoiy, and was on the' })oi]d 

ol calling upon Yore'k to co-operate' 

when lie lomid hinise'll com])('lle*d by the' 

Prussian ge'iie'ral’s de'le'Ction to wfthdraw' 

The Tsar hastily to Kdiiigsberg. Yorck, 

• it f re'siMinsibilitv, but 

la the Role of ,, ,, , i , 

... . With the' ('id linsiast le'support 

L.berMor 

army, had conelnded a coina'idion with 
the Russians at ranrogge'ii. Intlnence'd by 
Stc'in, the I'sar was once again re'solved 
to re'sume' his c'aiiy role ol hbe'rator. m 
spite of a strong Russian opjiosition 
whi('h would have prelerre'd h'axhng 
Western Knioj^e' to take exire* ol itself. 
Magnanimity might not have siithced to 
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bring him to this decision if lie had bee'ii 
satisfied that Russian inteiavsts would Ix' 
ade'quately secured otherwise ; but it 
Na])()leon should again terrorise the West 
into submission, it was more than piadiable 
that Russia would again find itself the 
object of attack. The liberation ol North 
(iermany l)y Russian aid could l)e jnstifie'd 
as the most effe'ctiw' de'fensix'e ])olicy lor 
Russia. Yorck’s conve'idion whthdri'w the 
Prussian troo])s from the' French alliaiKO, 
and in ('ffe'c t liande'd ovc'r Fast Prussia to 
the Tsar, and the Tsar entruste'd the' 
gove'rnme'id to Stein. Stein forthwatli 
convoked an asse'inbly for the pur})ose ol 
calling the' jx'ople ol Ibist Prussia to aims, 
himsell ae'ting 111 tlu' nanii' ol the' 1Sar. 

Frederic Whlliam at first re'])n(hal('d 
^'oick’s action, but veiy soon lomid that 
the' whole nation would be with him il he' 
took the' conrage'oiis e'onrse', and would 
almost ee'rtamly take' that coiiise' itsi'lf 
whate\'e'i the' (iox'eriiine'id might do. 
Within a month ol the' e'onveidioii he' had 
He'd trom Px'rhn, which W'as dominate'd 
by the h're'iich, to Iheslan, whie h was iiof : 
and at the' e'lid ol Ib'brnary he' conclnde'd 
„ . , the' 'fre'atv e)l Kaliscli with 

o . . , the I sai lor war against 

Russia against x- 1 .1 r 1 

VT , Napole'on the I sar nmh'i- 

Napoleon ^ ... 

taking that the Pi U'-sian 

kingdom shoiid be- re-mslate'd in itsolde-x- 
tent, wit h e'ejnivale'nts in ot her ([iiai te'i s to 
comjH'iisate' lor ])artie'nlar cm l.iilme'nts ; 
which meant mainly that (le'rman distriehs 
we'ie' to be snbslitnte'd lor Polish pro\'in('e‘s 
W'hich in e'lle'ct would ])ass to Russia. fo 
Prussia, it sc'C'ine'd that a heavy piie'e'W'as 
demanele'd. It was nol realised that in 
becoming a Powx'r w’holly (ierman. inste'ad 
ol large'ly Slavonieg she' would be' greatly 
aeh'aiK'ing the' ultimate' j)rospe'Cts ol 
(le'rman nationalism uiiek'r Ihnssian he'ge'- 
mony ; that, to this end, Th ussia w'oiilel \k' 
j)laced at an imme'iise advantage' as coin- 
])areel wath Austria, within whose domin¬ 
ions beilh Magyars anel (ze'chs stood 
eiitire'ly outside (ierman nationalism. 

Even before' the Treaty ol Kaliscli was 
conclude'el, Russian troojis we're jircssing 
leirward threiugh Ihussia, and the arming 
of the' whole jxipulation was in ])iogre'SS. 
On March qlh, Beauharnais e'vae'uate'd 
Berlin ; on the' i()th the' Prussian de'eiara- 
tion ol war wais formally jiroclaime'd ; 
on the X7th,the' king issiu'd an ajipeal te) 
the iiatiein which gave the signal lor an 
overwdu'lming outburst of national 
enthusiasm. But when the allie's issued 
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anollier appeal to German scailiment 
outside* Prr.ssia, tla'ie was no similar 
response*. Swe'den was the only state 
winch joined the coalition without ht'sita- 
tion, mainly, pcrha})S, he'causc Hcrna- 
dotte* ('xp(‘('tt'(h as tlu* outcome, to ac'quirt* 
Norway from Dc'nniai k, which was rcso- 
lut(*ly iixt'd in its adlu're-ncc to Napoleon. 
Hut tlu* e‘rh*ct on Pi'iissia its(*li ol St(*in’s 
intlucnce*, and ot Scharnhorst’s military 
organisation, hceamc a])j)ai(‘nt when the* 
short-se‘rvicc army was trebled by the* 
trained re'serve*s, and, behind these, 
Laiulwc'hr and Landsturm were takinj^ up 
their training.; in ye't numbei's. 

A passion of patriotic aidour, ol l(*rvent 


tion, themgh Austria, with more prudent 
calculation, de'chiu'd to render him the* 
military aid which he* deinand('d. 

Na])oleon took the ofte'iisive. and drove* 
back the* Russians and Prussians, defeating 
them first at Liitzen and then at Bautzen; 
but the ele'fe'ats we'ie* not of the olel crush¬ 
ing e hai acter lu'ither of them approaedieel 
te) a rout. Nevertheless, 1 -larclay. restored 
to the Russian ce)inmand, could liardK 
be restiaine-d from reve*rting to the* pure*ly 
Russian pe)licy ol hilling bac'k into Poland, 
by the eonsidei ation that this would de¬ 
stroy all prospe'Ct ol Austria coming into 
the* coalition. Jn J inu*, Na])ole*on, trusting 
to the* moral edfe'Ct of Putz(*n and Bautzen 



MARSHAL NEY DEFENDING THE REAR-GUARD IN THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 
In the whole history of Napoleon's cainpaijins there is nothing, more terrible or tragic than the experiences of liis army 
during the ill-fated Russian expedition. Retreating: from Moscow the Grand Army of the Emperor was subjected to 
great hardships and haiassing attacks, these tremendously reducing the number of the men. The frosts came, and the 
retreat became a hideous nightmare, relieved only by the indomitable heroism of the rear-giiard under Marshal Ney. 


s(if-sacriliet*, lor the whole (iennan 
Fatherland, swept through Thussia, 
strangi'ly lalional and sober desjiitt* its 
int(*nsily, which mak(*s this Prussian 
mo\’(*nient, in its kind, j)t*iha])s tlu* most 
nobly insj)iring which hisloiy records. 

It IS hardly less startling tolindthat Bie 
armi(*s ol Franct*, whith had lost hall a 
million nu'ii or little less in the last six 
months ol 1812, wt*re able still to muster 
hall a million, besides the 200,000 left lor 
Wellington to deal with in Sjiaiii. So 
confident was Najioleon ol his own in¬ 
vincibility despite the exi)t‘rience of 1812, 
that ht* rejected AusMia’s offer of media- 


on both Prussia and Austria, otf(*r(*d a 
truce, which was readily aci'epted. But 
lu* had now to deal not with the \’acillating 
King of Prussia, but with her jieoph* : 
with the astute iMi'tternich, who meant to 
have his prici* Irom one* side or otht'r, and 
saw more jMomise from the allies ; and 
w'ith Alexander, who, iiaving again set his 
liand to tlie plough was not to be per¬ 
suaded or adarnied into looking bai'k. 
To Melternich the truce presented pre¬ 
cisely the ojiportunity he (F‘sirc*d of 
modifying the ])lans ol the coalition m 
the Austrian interest. H(* wxis himseli 
satisfied that Austria’s adlu*sion to the 
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coalition w'onld assure it o( Ihe inaslt'i y ; 
Hie more so wlien (Ireat j-lrilain con¬ 
cluded subsidiai y treatic's with Russia and 
Prussia, and nc'ws came ol Welliiigton’s 
decisive triumph at X’lttoria. ■Mi'llernich’s 
mediation was jirovisioually accepted by 
both parties. Rut Napoleon was detia- 

mined not to yi('ld an iiK'li ol 

^ j tt'ri Jtorv. Mettt rnich would 

, not demand U'ss tlian the 

for War ^ ^, ,,, 

retrocession oi the Illyrian 

Province's to Aiistiia. the paitition ol the- 
(irand Duchy ol W’aisaw Ix'twtaai Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and the' rc'slrution 
ol th(' I'rc'neli dominion to IIk* west ol the 
Rliiiu', with In'- sii/eiamt\' o\'(‘i tlu' 
IHienish (Onledei aew Napolc'on’s lehisal 
ol the t('rnis tliic'W Anstiia into thc'co.ih- 
tioii : on August uth she declarc'd \\*ir. 

'I'lie li iicc' had helped the' allu's, 
(‘spc'C'ially Prussia, to na rc-asi' tlu'ir Ic'X'ic's 
much more than Na])olc'on ; and imu to 
these' weie adde'd tlu' Anstnan aimU's 
which till e'ate'iic'd Napoleon’s Hank h om 
l^)olu'inia. dhe Fie-nedi nmnlu'is weie- 
lar inh'i'ioi', and wc'ie espeeialU’ de'he'ieiit 
in artillc'ry and e iu alry. t he- arms on wha h 
Xapole-on plare'd most leliaiae, Still, 
tlu'V had the' adx'antaee <d the ('e'ntra! 
position 111 Saxony, and oi the controlling 
master-mind. 

ddi(‘ \’ahie ol this was se'cii m ihi' 
second f^reat e‘ni;a,^em('iit wha h lollowed 
a fortiiij.(ht alle'i the le'ia'wal ol the' w<U'. 
when, at Drc'sdeii, Naj)ole‘oii won a brilliant 
viedorv ove-r the' mam allk'd loi'ce'. Rut 
its ('ih'Ct W’as lu'iiti ahsc'd by Ihiiedie'i’s 
dt'leat of Macdonald at Katzb.ich, m 
Silesia, on tla' ))ie'\aons day, and by the' 
disaste'r, three- days late'r, which be-lel 
Vandamme’s column at Rnhn. Sent to 
cut oft the letreat ol tla' allie's, the' lorce* 
w'as uiisu])ported, siirromide-d. and com¬ 
pelled to capitulate'. And a w'e'i'k later 
Ney, wdio had ad\'aia'e'd on Iterliii, w as de¬ 
cisively deleated at Dennewitz by Ibilow. 
ddle^ allies now saw' tla- way ope'ii to 
effect a junction cm Na])oU'on’s rear. 

^ fhiiche'r Ironi SiU'sia p»assed 

f th'* ^ round the- northern tiank, and 
° ,, from that side', awaitiiii.; Rer- 

^ iiaekdle and Puilow , thrt'atened 

Leipzig, whither the' main army projiosed 
to make its way from the' south. Najxileon, 
finding it impracticable' to })ierce the' 
Erz-Gebirge and attack the* latter in 
Beihemia, left Murat, wdio had joined liim 
again, to cover Lei|)zig, and wx'ut to destroy 
Bliicher ; but Rliicher retired, evading 
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battle, wiiile the allies, uneler Schw'arzen- 
be'ig, pressed Murat back Iroin the south. 
Napoleon found liimse'll ceanjielleel to 
concentrate' on Leipzig anel accept battle'. 

On Octobe'r i()th began the three' 
days’ Rattle' ol Le'i])zig, the' “Rattle' 
ol the Nations.” On the south. Napoleon 
('he'cke'd Schwarze'iibe'rg ; on the iiortli, 
Rhicher droxe in Marinont, The great 
light v\'as on the' i(Sth. The Fre'iK'h ri'sist- 
ane'e was jirolongeel anel de'sperate ; 
but HOW' IF'rnadotfe, W'ho had hanpx'ie'd 
ratlu'r than aide'd the' move'ine'iits ol the' 
allies, w'as arri\'iiig. and thre'atene'd to e ut 
oil the' 1 e'treat whie h had be'e-omeiiU'X’ilal)le' 
I'lie- final result wcis a ele'Cisix'e rout, m 
wliie'h a part e)l Napoleeen’s army esexipe-d 
aeross the Elbe, and a ]VLrt was diiveii 
into the liver, 'flie' series e)l battles cost 
Napole'on 45,1)00 ine'ii, be'side's Jpeioo 
W’ho were le'lt behind in hospital. 

Only 71),000 men U'crosse'ei the* IvlniU'. 
^e't the allie'S had sulfe-ie-el so se\'erely - 
more, nnmerie'ally, than the' Frene’h that 
the'\ were unable' to exirry on a pursuit. 
Seeme- w'eeks be-lore* la-ijizig the' be'aring 
eel the- Austrian inteiwention een tin- tuture' 
« , e)l Ge-i'inanv manile'ste'el itsell in 

Germany s ol Te")i)lilz, wliieF 

ratilie'd the-alliauces, I'he'inte'ii- 
the Balance the. Treaty ol Kalis. l, 

had been to ele-\ e-lo]) .^ti'in’siek'as ot German 
natieinalism at the e.xjieiise eit the- jirince's 
eel the' Rhe'uish ('onle'de'ratiein. w’ho, Ireim 
this ])e)int ol \iew', liad lorle-iteel all claim 
te) ceenside-ration. Ihit te> Metteriheh, the' 
theorie's eel Ste'in we-re' an abominatie)n. 
llissehe'inewaisiie)! that ol ajipe'alingtotier- 
man se'ut ime'iit anel e'stablishing Ire'cgov’e'rn- 
me'iits, but ol eletaching Na])oleon’s allie-s 
by iiroinising them monare hical inde'j)e-n- 
de'iie'e in ])lace eel monare hie'al subje-ctiem. 

Little- ])leasing aij the ide'a might be- 
te) the new natie)nahsm, it was ne)t 
withe)ut its a])])e'al to the- still influential 
beiely ol meinarchists anel ieiielalists in 
Prussia ; morceec e-r, Austria’s ])ositie)n in 
the ceialilion was too stimng te) ])ern it ol 
lie'r being eever-rule-el. The Treaty ol 
Tbolitz emboelied Me'tternie h’s princi])le ; 
and its effe'ct wais seen in the early aelhesie)n 
of Ravaria, which had been Nhi])e)le-on’s 
al!\' fre)m the be'giiming, and in the- marked 
inclination oi the wdiole peesse' e)l princes 
to transler their suppeirt to the allies. 
Leipzig was decisi\'e. They came in, in 
haste' to secure themselves the benefits of 
the Teiplitz agre'cment. Those whom 
Na]>oleon liad ejected w^ere restored. 
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William of Orange was reinstated in 
Holland, no longer as stadtlu^lder, Init 
as king. Denmark was obliged to givi; up 
the French alliance, and to c(‘(le Norway 
to Sweden. And most of the fortified 
places held by FrcMich garrisons from 
the Vistula to the Rhin(‘ wen‘ soon forced 
to capitulate. S])ain was alr(‘ady eoin- 
pletely lost to Napoleon, and all that 
Soult could do was to offer a stubborn 
resistance to Wellington’s t'ntry into 
France through th(‘ Pc'iaaiees. 

At T'ranklort the allies hc'ld rouneil in 
the second W(‘('k oi Noviajiber. ifiiielier, 
as befitttMl tlu' \’et(M an who was poj)nlarly 
known as “ Marshal Forwai'd,” vN^as (‘ager 
for an innn(‘diat(‘ invasion ol Frame. Not 
so the di})loinatists. I'Ik'V ])rele]'red to 
oftc'r the Empi ror terms, i estricting France* 
to her “natural boundaries ” — tin* P\’n‘- 
nees, tlu* Al])s, and the Rhim*. The 
monarchs were* in some (ear oi the* next 
eleveloi)me*nt of the ])ee)ples. into whom 
the sjiirit e)f patriotism li<!d bix'athed an 
alarming e-nerey. d'he- eilel elreael e)t the 
]>^e\’oluti()n was \('rv miieh ali\'e‘. Those 
terms would Iiaxe* satisheel all the* Pe)wers. 
- Alte'r Mosce)W, X’ittoria, anel 

Armies^ Lei})/ig, tlu'y were generenis. and 
. „ they re'pre'sented nothing more 

.n France acamiplislu'd (act. 

P)Ut e*ve*n now' Na])e)k‘on W'e)ulel ne)t receig- 
nise that the odds hael become* te)e) over- 
v\'he‘lming. Perhaps he be'heve'd that his 
dynasty w'ould be* e'uelangered if he came 
te) te*rms e)the‘rwise' than as a \ae'te)r in the 
field. Perhajis he trusted to a collajise* in 
the unanimity e)j the* allies. Whate\'er his 
motive, he igne)red what was neiw' the ])re‘- 
eieMninating sentiment in ITame* in faveair 
of an honeairable* ]H'ae'e, w hile the allies hael 
been careful in the form e)f their pro])e)sals 
to conciliate the ameiiir jireipie of tlu* 
French })ee)ple. 

By this tune We'llington w^as eui French 
soil, anel his admirable eontre)! over the 
invading troops was pre)ducmg a most 
favourable* iinjU'essiem in Semthern France. 
Even the e^bseejuienis ('orjis Lc'gislatif ]ire- 
sented what was practically an aelelress in 
favour of such a jie'ace as was offere'd. But 
the Empereir wais obdurate in maintaining 
larger demanels, anel on December ist the 
offer of the allies was w'itlulrawn. In Jan¬ 
uary the invading armie's entered France. 

In the south of France, the eliiel betw'een 
Soult and Wellingtein continued. In the 
south of Italy, Murat had elroppcd his 
brother-in-law’s cause ; in North Italy, 


the Aiistro-Bavarian agreement after Top- 
litz, by giving the Austrians free jiassage 
through the Tyrol, had made the position 
of Eugene Beauharnais practically unten¬ 
able. On the north-east of France, the 
allied army of the north w’as entt*ring 
Belgium. Their Grand Army of 250,000 
men ])assed the Rhine at Basle and moved 
north-west on Champagne, 
A Million Blucher wdth 


A Million 

Men Lost by 1 i 1 • i 

^ ()(),()oo ('ross(‘d It m tiie neigh- 

apo con Ponrhood of Cobk'iitz, jiassed 
the Moselle and the Meuse, and advanced 
lo ('ff(*et a junction with Schwarz(*n}H‘rg. 
Na])oleon was V'astlv outnumlx'red, for tlu* 
cam]):iigns ol the last eiglitet*!) months 
must have cost him a million soldi(‘rs, and 
that lu* could still put an effective toiaa* in 
tlu* fu*ld is (“X])licable only w'hen w'e re- 
m(*mb(*r that a great j)roportion of the 
soldic*rv emjiloyed on those campaigns w’as 
draw’ll, not Irom Fraiict*, but from the 
subj(*ct and dejx'iident states of (Germany, 
Italy, and Poland. As it w'as. the force on 
w'liich lu* W’as iiow' re(luc(*d to rc*lying wxis 
made uj) ])artly ol indomitable \’eterans, 
but mainly ol lads who had been too young 
to Ik* ('ailed Io arms Ix'loie, (.)! tlu* genera¬ 
tion w’hich, born in the ^'ear ol Terror, w’as 
inevitably stamju'd by ])hy‘-^ical inferiority. 

Tlu* Seine, which takc*s its course 
through Troyes to Ikiris, tlu* Aube, w’hich 
joins it a littk* 1h*1ow’ Troyes, and tlu* 
Marne, winch joins it just above Paris, all 
take tlu'ir ris‘* on the plateau Irom which 
tlu* (irand Army was advancing. Napo¬ 
leon’s force lay bc*tween tlu* Manu* and tlu* 
St*in(*, covering Paris. A \’igorous offen- 
siv(' from Sclnvarzenberg w’as not to be 
(*x])(*('t(*d, but Bliicher w’as displaying his 
habitual energy. He w'as already nearing 
Sciuvarzenberg, w’hen Nai)oleon struck at 
him and checked him at the (*nd of January 
at St. Dizier and Brienne. But Bliicher, 
r(*inforced, had double the numbers of the 
oj)posing column, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on it at Ta Rothic're on February 
. 1st, 1814. The victory wais de- 

f 4 *1. cisive (*nough to wxarrant his 

Defeats the , , 1 x 1 ^ t-» 

P . desire to march straight on Pans 

by the Marne aiul Chalons ; 
but neither Austrians nor Russians wished 
the campaign to be in effect a Prussian 
triumph. For commissariat jmrposes, as it 
was alleged, it was resolved that the Grand 
Army should advance by the Seine and 
Bliicher by the Marne—not too fast. They 
still wished, in fact, to give Napoleon the 
chance of accepting a peace. Austria was 


Bliicher 
Defeats the 
French 
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jealous of Prussia acquiring too much jjres- 
tige : so was tlu' Tsar. Austria, was at raid 
ot the d'sar insisting, in the hour ol vietorw 
on championing a Re])nl)lican restoration, 
for tu‘ was llu' one monarch who had re- 
gardc'd thi‘ Revolution ])rin('i])les witli 
favanir. Frediaac' Wdlliain slianal Austria’s 
tear. .Hut Napoleon remained as diger- 

^ , mineel as ever in demaneling 

The Critical ^ 

Position of 


the Emperor 


toi'v of his toes would concedtr 


the se('oud w(‘ek of Fi‘l)- 
ruary, Bliicher ga\’(‘ him Ins cijaucc* by 
eiuK'avouring tofn eakin bc'tween Napoleon 
at Troyes and Macdonald at l^pernay, and 
to cut thc‘ latter oft from Ikiris. The 
moxaanent iuvoh'ed an extension ol his 
('olunni, whicli (‘iiablcHl the Ihn]H‘ror to 
inflict on it in 

detail a siaies ' ‘ 

ol (U'leats will'd) 
dro\'e it bac'k on 
('halons and gave' 
the young In eiich 
('ons('ri])ls a new 
<'on li (1 ('n (O' in 
t hemsehe's and 
in th('ir mighty 
b'adc'i'. Na])o- 
k'on’s temporary 
dixasion eiK'on- 
laged Schwarzen- 
bc'rg to advamce' 

}.)ast 'J'roye's, and 
the Idnja'ror had 
to turn bae'k and 
d(*l('at him at 
M on t e re'an in- 
ste'ad ol going 
on to complete' 

Hliicher’s discomfiture', which was mudi 
le'ss comple'te' than Na])oleon iinagine'd. 

Again the' allie's ])i'o])e)se'd an armistice ; 
again Napoleon reluse'd ; though the 
leiruK'r we-i'e continually le'ce'ix’ing rein¬ 
forcements, and the latte'r was not. IIk* 
ox’e'rturcs being re'jecle'd. the' allies reneweel 
tlu'ir treaty at ( haumont on Mareh Jst. 
Tile fact that it W'as to liedd gooel for 
twe'iity ye'ais suggests that c'xa'U now 
tlie'v we'ie not eainteinjilaling the' total 
destructiein ol Najieileon’s ])e)wer in the 
immeeliate future'. Meanwhile, heiwever, 
the' south-west was jiassing elee'isively 
to We'llington, and ein Marcli utli the' 
Royalists in Beirek'aux ])ro('laimeel Louis 
XVm. But what mattere'rl more' was 
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that Bliicher, by the enel of February, 
was making a flank march on tlie nenth, 
with a x'iew to eflecting a juuetion with 
the Army e)f the North, which wais iicav 
a})])re.)aching, and ol threatening Paris, 
U'hile Schwar/e'iibe'ig oee ujiie'el Na])olee)n. 
d'lie juiH'tioii was etie'eted at Soisseins 
on March gth. Na])e)lee)n attaeked the' 
imiteel forces at ('raonne anel drove the'iii 
bae'k on Lae)n, whe're' his succe'ss wais 
re've'i'sed. The oxa'iwvhehning pressure eil 
the' allies drove the* Fmjie'roi’ te) the 
ele'sj)erate e'xqieelie'ut eif lalliug on Schwarz- 
e'uberg’s coniimmie'ations, thus leaxing 
e>])en the re)ad te) Paris for tlie' (band 
Annv ; and the' Tsar resellve'cl te) disre'garel 
Na})e)le'e)n’s meive'ment anel adxanea' ein 
Palis itself. The' cove'iing corps uneler 
Marmont w e i e 
shattere'd at lai 
F ('• r e Chamjie- 
noise by the eaan- 
bined leire-ese)l the 
Tsar anel Blnche'i 
em Mareii 2()lh 
Throughout the' 
goth a lii'i’ce' but 
uiK'ejual coiite'st 
raged in the* e'li- 
xireins eil Ikiris. 
till Idne hcr’s e'ap- 
ture e>t Mont- 
mart r»‘ ele'e'ide'd 
Marmont to act 
on the' he'cnce' 
give'll him by 
J ose'jih l>ona- 
jiarte', who was 
neiunnally in eon- 
tie)! ol the' city, 
the rie'xt ela\’; it 
inemii treiops, aiiel 


ELBA 


Paris eaiiitulated ein 
W’as e'V'ae'uate'el by the' 
eiite're'el by the allieel seivere'igns. At 
last Najioleon louiiel Hsistaiice' hope'less. 
His marshals erne' anel all gaxe him 
to unelerstand that he must e onside-r 
himseli irrelrie'valily beate'u. 
He' offe're'el te) abdie'ate, but 
still struggled to make' eonoi- 
tieins. The allie's would liste'u to 
none. Tlu'V, neit he, must elecide tlie 
future ol France. Feir hiinse'lf, he might 
retain the title of Fiujiereir, a substan¬ 
tial but by ne) means imperial pension, 
anel the' se)va'reignty ol the island eil 
Elba. On A])ril nth, 1814, he yielde^d. 
On May 4th he' wais in Elba. 


Napoleon 
Retires 
to Eiba 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE 

NAPOLEON'S RETURN & FINAL OVERTHROW 

Na])()k‘()iiic (mii closes with tli(' in tlu* ^a)\'ernnu'iit oi llit' state*. It liad 
^ abdication in 1814. Idindainentally, destro\’ed ]ib(*rty in tljc otlicT sc'iisc 


the* Einpe'i'or’s return and tlie ('ain])aiyn ol 
1815 ni('rel\' lorni an e})isode, inlensc'ly 
dramatic, but productive* onl\' o( aeadde'utal 
t ftt‘('!s. inasnuK'h as the* re*turn sile‘ne'e*d 
the dispute's be'tweeii tlie* lk)\ve*rs which 
were* threate'inn^ to disturb luirope alrcsln 
'Uid the victory ol W'ate'iloo |:4a\'e‘ (beat 
Hritain an incre*ase‘d prestii^e* in the 
coiiiK'ils ol luiro])e‘. T)Ut the* piinedple's 
on wJiich the ('ontine'nt was se'ttle'd in 
1815 we're* no eU'parture Irom the [)rin('ij)le's 
ol 1814. \\\‘ haxe* tlu're'loie* re'aedu'd a 

uonx e'nie'nt ])oint loi tornnn^H some* e'stiinate* 
ol wliat was aedualh' ae'('oin])lishe‘d bv 
the* Re'X’ohition and the* Jbnpire. 

In the* lirst ])lace‘. the* Rex'olution 
elestioyed once* loi all in T'laiu'e* the* e)ld 
syste'in ol aristocratu' and clerie'al ])ri\ ile'^e*. 
d lie* ai;,L;re‘Ssi\’e* Re'pubhe* imposed the* same* 
])rin('i])le on tlie* subordinate* 1 e'j)uf)h('s whie h 
^ it cre*ate*d : and wlie‘11 ('a sarism 

„ ^ re'plac(*d the* l^'re'mdi l\e'])ubli('. 

Revolution II, . . 1 . 

A .• u j ‘^nd r)onai)artis < \’iiastie*s 
Accomplished,, 11, ir 

tile* subordinate* 1 e'jaiblie'S, 

the* sam * ])rinci])le*s continue'el to be* 
mamtaim'd, and took pe'rmanent root. 
In (fiitral ]uiro])e' those principles had 
taken sulhcie*nt he)lel te) enable* Ste*in and 
Haiele-iibeiy and Staeliein to carr\’ re*- 
'nrms up to a ])oint whiL'h i^axe a solid 
basis lor lui'the*r elevelojime-nt, but stopped 
lar shent e)l what the* relorme'rs ele'sire'd. 
Soe'ial te*uelalism hael j;e)ne in the we*st, aiiel 
its loiinelations in ('ie*rmany W'ere sa])pe*el. 

Neit so wdtli monarediisin. The Revolu¬ 
tion e'fle*cte*el only a temporary sul)- 
x'e*rsion of monarehism. The* re*publics 
wdiie h it (‘reated bee'aine* monarchies a]L;ain, 
and so re*maine*el ; yet those* monarchies 
lacke*d the*ir old jirestige, anel unele*!* tliein 
enough oi the machiiu*ry of i)o])ular gov(*rn- 
me*nt survived to make* the way ready for 
constitutionali.sm to eject absedutism. 

The J^epublie* hael extended liberty 
outside the borders ol France, in the sense 
of calliiif^ peoples to active participation 


in the* ^n)X'e*rnme'nt ol the* state*. It liad 
destroyed libe*rty in the* othe*!' se'iise* 
that it hael impose'd alien control. The 
Casarism ]>nt an e-nd to the ne*w libe*rt\^ 
and exte'iiele'd the* imposition ol alien e'on- 
tre)k Ye*t whe'i'e* that control was most 
com])le*te it broiiqht iL^itts, e'onsistene'y in 
^ the* form oi laxx and in its a<l- 

of F-cnch*'*'^ ministration. 'I'lie ele*])e*ndent 
ExpkTsion 

x\ he'll tlie-y xxeix* de])ende‘ncie*s 
than wh(*n the*y xxe're* ind(*pe'nd(*nt. \\die*re 
the* Nat lonalist iele*a xvas non-e‘\isl(*nt. xx'he*re 
suboidination to some* e\te*inal autheerity 
had be*e‘n habitual, as in Itah* and in 
Ih'l.^dum. tlu* h're'iieh expansion. />cr sc, 
was beiielie'ial \apole*on in Ins coiupu'sts 
and amu'xatioiis nie*ie*l\' carri(*d eait on a 
lar^^e*!' se'ale* the* ])ohe'y e)t the* Re'pubhe* 
it^'ll ; and the* Re‘pnblic. inte'nse'ly 
Nationalist as conce'riu-d Fiance* itseli. 
re*coenise*el no Nationalism be-yond its 
oxvn borders. It xxas whe'ii the* Fre'iie'h 
expansieiii came* inb) ee»lhsion with 
Xatieinalism that it be*canie* a tyranny, 
xxhich stirre'el patrieetic resistama* te) a 
p.issieen, anel breiu^ht it te) hie* xxhe're* it 
hael hithe*rto be*e‘n xirtually neen-e'xistent. 

Natieenalism xx'as a late* birth eii time. 
In Kn.^lanel and Sceetlanel it hael be*e*n 
vi^e)re)us le)r 5e»o years, in France anel 
Spam le)r ;e)e), and in Elolland ie)i- 200 ; 
blit the* syste'in e)i the* Ife)Iy Re)man Fm- 
j)ire* xvas ce)snie)j)ohtan in the'eery and prac¬ 
tice, anel the Natiemalist iele*a remanu'd ne> 
me)r(* than cmbryeenic. Napeeleon's ceencej)- 
tie)n ol rejilacini.; the* ame)rphe)us He)ly 
Napoleon's ^'”'1'’'/' '-y^vivinK 

Ruined Scheme ‘‘ ''''"S* " ( lia.lr- 

of Imperialism 

as the e)utce)me* eit me*re* j)e*r- 
seinal ambition ; but it was de)e)me'd to 
iailure in the le)nf; run ])recisely because it 
disre'garded the Nationalism whi(*h, once 
awakened, could not be reconciled wdth 
cosmopolitan im])erialism. The j)erfidy 
by which he seized S[)ain, the tyranny 
to which he subjected Prussia, raised 

47^>i 
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Great Britain's 
Resistance 
to Napoleon 


Nationalism into an irresistible antagon¬ 
istic force wliicli brought the whole 
imperial bcheme to com})lete ruin. 

The a])ol()gists for Naj)oleoii liave some 
warrant for claiming that th(‘ conception 
of such an em])ii(a and the attempt to 
give it etlcct sliould be admiied and ap- 
jdaudcd as being toi t he advantage of civil¬ 
isation. The upholders of 
Nationalism are entitled to 
take the contrary vu \\\ For 
(iiaaat Ih-itain, the assumj)- 
tion that the torces of tlu* Napoleonic i^ni- 
pire, w hen its ('oust nn't ion and organisat ion 
should be com[)let('d, w'ould 1 h‘ devotcal to 
h('r o\('i throw was so overwdK'lming that 
s1h‘ had no ehoiee but to nesist Na]>oleon 
wath lu‘r whole foiaac In t la* endtai\'our to 
crush Ik'I' reMstaiice Napoleon iiujiosed, or 
tried to impose, u])on JNiro]H‘ the Conli- 
nental System, which iiitlicted 
on the continent itself hard¬ 
ships which more than coun- 
tc'iiialanced such bcaiehts as 
W(M'C‘ ('oiih'rred by Ins consum¬ 
mately oiganised methods of 
administration. Added to 
this, lh(‘ K'alisation of the 
impiu'ial idisi could be* at¬ 
tained only through asta iesof 
wai s, wit h all tlu^ ('viN t hereof 
in ])roj)ortion to the vast scak‘ 
on whudi they had to bc‘waged, 
destroying [)io])t'rty, ruining 
industry, and draining ev(‘ry 
countiy in Europe of its most 
\’igorous sons, leavang it in 
■the mam to those ])hysi('ally 
mtv'iior to impait their de- 
lei'ts to tlu‘ next gcanaation. 

TW hha'iich l\e\'olution, in s[)it(‘ of its 
owai (‘xc'c'sses and the monarchical reac¬ 
tion m wllie'll it i'luU'd, made the con- 
e(‘})tion of ('i\a(' trei'dom a }>ait of the 
inheritance' of future' ge'iu'rations, not only 
in Fraiu'e', but throughout Europe. 
Najaileon, eivenidiiig but not iqireioting 
civic tieeelom, se't his se'al on the' revo¬ 
lutionary charter wliich abolished a caste 
syste'm that was tightening its coils about 
Juiro[)e. His ove'rthrow e*stablished the 
])rinci])le by which it was accomjilished, 
that through lu'ither Empire neir Pro- 
\dncialism, but thremgh a healthy and 
tolerant Nationalism the progressive de'- 
ve'leijiment of Eureijie must be achieved, 
flic le'sson was not learnt then : it was 
obstinately and rejieateelly igneired in the 
century that lolleiweel, and each attem])t to 



JOACHIM MURAT 
A greneral in the French army, he 
niarried a sister of Napoleon, and 
in IHOs was proclaimed King of 
the Two Sicilies. He was shot in 
iNl.'s after trial by court-martial. 


ignore it has ended in its more decisive con¬ 
firmation. Perhajis in time it may come to 
be recognist'd uniwrsally and decisively, 
instead of only jiartially and occasionally. 

Among the allies at the moment of 
Napoleon’s abdication there were not a 
lew jiromiiient jiersoiis who entertained 
illusory lio]x\s of a Nationalist deveJoj)- 
ment. They were doomed to disaj)})oint- 
riK'iit ; but the first laisiness of tlie 
victorious Powt'is was tht' settlement of 
f'raiK'e. Neither Russia noi‘ Great Ihitain 
viewed a Bourlion restoration witl; e!i- 
thnsiasin, but both wislu'd inc elioiec* of 
tlic' Eii'iieh lhemsc'lv('s to be eoidirined, 
and the l.egitimists can ic'd the day, with 
the warm a])])roval of Aiisti ia and Prussia. 
Talleyrand, always a nionarcliist at heart, 
made himself the real controller of the 
situation. Louis XVIIE, recalled from 
exik', eiiti'red Paris on Ajiril 
.^(kh, but the royalist victory 
was endangered at the outset 
byhisri'aetioiiaiylone. Under 
pressnie iroin the d'sar lie w^as 
induced to coiu'ede a Constitu¬ 
tion by grace of tlu' Crowai. 

On ihc' liypotliesis that the 
Revolution was ovei, and that 
France had ri'turiu'd to her 
legitimate (h)\a*iiinu'nt, the 
legitimate Government made 
a treaty with tlie allu'S. The 
French li'ontier was with¬ 
drawn to its maximiim pre¬ 
regicide limit, that of 
with SOUK' additions : Gn'at 
Ibitain ri'stored her ('on- 
quests, except Manrilius, St. 
Liiria, and Tobago. The 
alli(*d armii's withdri'w, and no indemnity 
was reipiired. Broadly S])eaking, the 
whok' ])eiiod of the iG'])ublie and the 
Fmpire was wip('*d out as eo\ering 
meix'ly an unfortunate e])isode. It was 
ju'ovided at the same time that Holland 
should receive an increase ol territory, and 
. that (ireat JFitain should re- 
crri ones Dutch colonies—all 

Reslored by caj.tun.d- 

e owers 

Tile (lermaii jirinces were to liaxe lull 
sover('ignty, but were* to be fc'derated ; 
Italy was to be resolved into a congeries 
of independent state's, except for a portion 
to be restored to Austria. The disinter¬ 
est (‘d attitude of Great Britain was 
marked not only by her unique surrender 
of actual conquests, but hy her insistence 
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v)n a clause in the treaty directed against and it la 

the slave-trade. Other questions and allowing ii 

details were to he referred to a congress in the one 
whicli was to meet at \henna 
in N(W(‘inber. At that con¬ 
gress th(‘ five great Powers 
were ret)resent(.‘d rc'St)ectively 
hy Metternich, Hardenberg, 

N(‘sselr(;de, Castlereagli, and 
Talleyrand. Every European 
state, large or small, was 
uq)rt‘seiited, except Turkc'y. 

The tour victorious Pow'.'rs 
had agrc't'd to rest'iAa* to thcan- 
seh es th(‘ decision ol burning 
qiK'stions, but tiu' (hj)lomatic 
skill ot Talleyrand not only 
added P'lanee 1 k‘I's (‘11 to tht? 
torn, but mad(' him practic- Louis xviii of France 
ally the most important of The yoimrrer brother of LouisXVI. 
m' n. C. 4 - he became monarch on the fall o 

all tlie not a )1(* negotiatoi s. u • i -.i 

^ Napoleon m mi. He ruled witl 

I he CongleSS IkuI to le- seventy, and when Napoleon re¬ 
construct a EurOJH'which had turned from Elba, fled from Pan.s 
bt'eii decomposing and recomposing tei- right to 


and it liad no intention whatever of 
allowing its rc^construction to be affected 
in the one held by Nationalism, or in the 
ot her by the })rmcij)lesof 1789. 
'J'alleyrand successfully gave 
them their keynote by offering 
them the jirmciple of legitim¬ 
ism as the basis of harmony. 
It did not produce harmony, 
but it (Eminated certain 
discordant })ossibiliti(‘S. The 
treatment of Poland and 
Saxony and of (ierman 
Xationalism bt'came the cru- 
('lal (jiu'stions. Russia wanted 
Poland as a mod(‘st return 
foi h(‘r disinterested efforts 
in the c ause ot luirotie ; but 
OF FRANCE Prussia, il she' were' to lose 
erofLouisXVi., |^.j- share' ot Poland, wanted 


niorially and conslitutionally at 
intervals tor more* than twenty '' 


he became monarch on the fall of , - i 

Napoleon in I-.!!. He ruled with ^ aXOn\ b\ V\a\ e)t COm]lcnsa- 
soverity, and when Napoleon te- tion ^ while' tllC Ivillg of 
turned from Elba, fled from Pan.s. SaXOIiy luid forfeited all 
[losing te'i- right to conside'i'ation by su})[iorting 


Napoleon till his de'teat at Lt'ipzig. But 
m the Austrian \ne'W' that w’ould give 





THE BEGINNING OF “THE HUNDRED DAYS; NAPOLEON’S RETURN FROM ELBA 
Brooding in Elba, Napoleon saw the unpopularity of the Restoration regime in France, and he determined to make one 
more struggle with fate. Escaping from Elba, he landed near Cannes on March 1st, 1815, and appealed to the French 
nation’s loyalty to its emperor. Though France, on the whole, acquiesced in his return, the old enthusiasm was lacking. 

i null ilu- iMintiny by Sii uhcii 
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Prussia too great a ])reponclerauce in 
Germany ; nor did it meet with tlie 
approval of England and France, both of 
which disliked the advance wc^stward of 
the Russian frontier. IMatters reached a 


stage at which these tliree Powers entered 


The Divided 
Kingdom 
of Saxony 


into a compact to resist tlu‘ 
undut' aggi andis('in('nt of 
i'iussia and Puissia. Talley¬ 
rand’s dc^ctiine of U'gitimism, 


however, earned the day with tJa^ Tsar. 


The King oi Saxony was .clowod to retain 
lialf his kingdom, Prussia getting llu'otlK'r 
half, and, liy wa\' ol comjiensation. the 
districts on tht' west wliu'li slit' held beiore 


in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Norway 
was transferred from Denmark to Sweden, 
which hadlost Finland to Russiaaft(‘rTilsit. 

The restoration of Ferdinand \dl. in 
Spam, and of tlie House of Ihagan/ai in 
Portugal, resultt‘d, in both countries, in 
the (iovernment which jireseiited in its 
extremest lorm the monarchical ix'action 
against those “ principles oi lySi) ” 
which liad bcaai so com])letely pvv- 
doininant in tlie war of liberation. 

The hardc'st disa])pointment was re- 
seiv’ed lor the German jiatriots who had 
ie\aviiied Puissia under the inspiration 
oi thainan Nationalism. TIk'v ha(l lookt'd 
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the old (‘cck'sias- lor a ieorganisation which would establish 



Gt'iinan unity, at 
least, two \'igorous 
lederations, headed by 
Austria and Prussia 
1 (ss])ectively, if Hit' con¬ 
flicting ('laims of those 
two Jkiw'C'is to the 
iR'gt'inony could not be 
leconcih'd. Stein and 
his allies had lookcal 
tnrth(‘r hir tlu' com- 
j)l(‘tion ol the* work in 
which Stc'in hinisel 1 had 
be'eii stayc'd by t lu* in- 
ter\'(‘ntion of Najioleon, 
ol dt'\’('loping constitu¬ 
tional government and 
IriHi institutions. All 
these ho})es W(*r(‘ 
dashed. Some two sc'ou- 
of ])rinci])aliti(‘S, whose* 
“ U*gitnnate ” sove*- 
reigns we'ie* le'stored 


By his great victory at the Battle of Waterloo, in With SOVere*lgn ngllts 

1 si:,, this famous genoial broke for ever the powei i t-,U/,.! 

of Napoleon and rid Europe of the disturber ol its nilLLll eaiiCO, e le as- 


pt*ace A g:rateful nation covered him with honours, ^( x"i a t (‘rl in n he'ulless 
and in is: he became Prime Minister. He died in Is.V^. ' , N V / ’ 

e'onlederatu)!! win cii 


gave lie*!' ]-)e*lgium and Lnxe'iiibm g ; .Aiut i ia 
thus ('eas('d to Mile* over pi()vinee*s eo- 
te*rminous with I'lanee. X’letor Emamu'l 
ot Sa\’oy rt'e'oN'eied his })rovine’e-r m Noith 
Italy, with his kingdom ol Saielima, while* 
Austria re*e'o\e're'el lie'i northe'rn jirovmes's 
in that country, as well as the* Tyrol lre)m 
Bavaria. There's! oi North Italy resnine'el 
its charaede*!' as a conge'iie'S ol small 
states, and the* ])apal dominions were 
restored. Murat was periiiitt(*d to retain 
Napk'S, blit ruined himsell by again going 
e)ver te) Najxileon on his re*tiiin; lie was 
depeised. anel was tinally ('aj)tiired in an 
artemjit te) lecover Na})le*s, and was 
executed; the Dourbons were reinstated 


lae ke'd even the* semblance* of unity pro- 
\ ide'd by the d(*fnnct Holy Roman Empire*. 
Not Ge'rman unity but the total su])- 
])re*ssion ot the* “ ])rinci])les of I7<k() ” was 
the* one reejuire'inent e)t Austria under 
„ the sinister gnidanee ol Me'tter- 

^rance j^ch. While the dijilomatists 

N»pole°o„ "'ranch'd and collngued, a 
catastrojilie wasprejiarmg which 
came lu'ar to shattering the whole* 
edifice they were constructing. France 
had regarded the fall of tlie Emperor with 
some'thing like relief ; the* strain eif the 
last (‘ighte'en months hael bee*n too 
exhausting, anel Napeileon’s obstinate 
refusal to accejit honourable terms had 
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created a reaction against him. But the 
peace and the Bourbon restoration brouglit 
back to France immense numbers of 
veteran soldiers who liad been ])risoners 
of war, and gave the Royalists the 
oj^portunity ol flaunting their determina¬ 
tion to cany th(‘ reaction ])a('k Ix'yond 
1789, and more jiarticulaiiy ol ])ro('uring 
^ , the restitution of the prf)pertv 

Napoleon s changed hands in 

IT ^ tlu'Revolution. Intheintense 
and iiH'reasing un]>()])ularity 
of the Restoration regime, Na])oU'on, brood¬ 
ing in Fll).'!, saw liis cliance ol making oiu' 
more struggle witli late. ]{hiding tlie 
vigilance' ol the' warde'r Ingates, lit' suc- 
('eedt'd in emburkiiig, landing lU'ar Caniu's 
on March 1st, and apjiealing totlie Freuich 
na.tion’s loyalty to its empe'ior. 

d h('re was a cntuail moment wlien tlu' 
garrison ol (henobk' was maiched out 
against him. With llie'atrical instinct lu' 
bade them lire ujion him if any among 
tliem Sought liis death ; thi'y resj)onded 
with enthusiastic shouts. In that hour 
the soldK'i y took him hac k to 1 hear hearts ; 
loyalist marshals and generals had to 
flee for tliear lives as 1 k‘ progressed trmm- 
])hantly towards Baris, I.ouis was not 
In’liindliand in dramatic h'rvour : lie 
announced tliat 1k‘ would remain stc-adlast 
and (he to jirote-ct his peojile. Having said 
which, lit' incontinently ran away to 
(iIk'iU. On Marcii 20th the Emperor w'as 
b.'K’k in Bans. N('y had gone' out to 
destroy him, and had joiiu'd iiiin with all 
his troo])s instead. 

Napoleon declared that he had come 
back not to c'lnbroil Eurojie, Vnit to save 
the Revolution. It is conceivable that this 
w'as his intention at the' moment ; it is 
not conceivalile that i( would ha\’e re¬ 
mained so for long. Tlie Bowers, at any 
rate, declined to tak(' the risk. Tliey 
refused to rc'Cognise him. and a week 
before' he reaclu'd Baris declared him the 
])ubhc ('ueiny of Euro])e. Their wa angles 

, were brought to a sudden 

Napoleon i i c 

St. r fbe lace of commein 

oAurZ' I'yOreatycn Marcl, 

25th, each ol them agreed to])ut 
150,000 men in the' field, and maintain 
war until Napoleem should be e'fiectively 
deposed and remeived from all jiossibility 
of trenibling the wairld. Whether he wished 
for war eir not, he' must either fight or go. 

With the army at his back, wdiateven* 
the sentiment eif the rest of France might 
be, there w^as no sort of doubt tliat lie 


would fight. France, ein the whole, 
accjuiescecl in his return, but without 
unanimity eir general enthusiasm. He 
ga\a‘ it to be unelerstood that he intended 
to rule not as an auteicrat, l)ut constitu¬ 
tionally. It was evident that a revival 
of d('S})otism waiuld niet't with active 
resistance, and tlieri' were many men in 
France, as w'ell as outside, who lelt tliat 
no confidence could be jilaced in assurances 
of good intentions. But in any case, 
NapoU'on was oncc' more de lacti' lord of 
loanee, and tlu' attitude' of the Bowers 
r('(]uiied him to oiganise his lorces and 
strike beloK' tlu' armie'S ol Irurope were 
gath('r('(l togetlK'r against him. 

In June, the' han])eror had concentrated 
Ills lorces, some' 124,000 men, on the Bel¬ 
gian frontie'rat Xkde'iu'ie'iiiU'S. (ireatBritain 
had throw'll k),000 tioojis into Holland. 
Combined wall) tlu'se we're' 22,000 Bruns- 
wicke'is, 20,000 Dutch and lE'lgians, (>,000 
of the King’s (je'rman la'gion, and minor 
continge'iits. Wk'lhngton had unde'r his 
command something o\'er ()o,ooo men, 
w'itli his he'ad(|uai te'rs at Brusse'ls. Bliiche'r 
had 120,000 men, neai ly all lhaissians, with 
the'ir base' at Namur. The' lest ol the' allies 
, had not ve't brought iij) their 

Napoleon Bru^sian van had 

^ ad\'anced as far as ('harleroi, 

^ ^ and W’e'llington had not com¬ 

bined w'ith them, wlie'n Na|)ol('on be'gan 
his advaiK'e'. S|)ace' forbids us he're' to 
e'liter on tlie endless discussions as to what 
('ach ot the geiu'ials may have* intended to 
do. The' jirima hu'ie' interj^re'tation of the 
campaign must suffice. Na])ole'on struck 
straight at the'Brussians, with the object of 
driv'ing them bac k on Namur, and ('utting 
the'in off from a junction with \\ e'llington, 
at w'hom he could the'u strike, crushing him 
or driving him baek on Brusse'ls. The 
destruction fiist of oUe- army and then of 
the other could then 1 k' comjileted in 
detail, before the' appearance ol the allies. 

On June 15th, tlu'u, Napoleon advanced 
on Charleren, while it was Wellington’s 
expectation that his blow wa)uld be 
directed not to severing the British from 
Ifiiicher, but to cutting the communica¬ 
tions of that I’ower wuth the sea. From 
Charleroi he drove back the Brussian van. 

Bliicher took u}) a strong jiosition at 
Ligny. Wellington wais tardy in his 
moveme'uts. Ney was despatched north 
W'ith a column to secure the cross-roads 
at Ouatre-Bras on the Brussels road, 
blocking Wellington’s advance, and from 


Napoleon 
Again on the 
Battlefield 
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that point to descend sontli-oastwards by 
the Namur road on Bliicher’s rear, wliile 
Nai)oleon liiinself made the main attack 
oil l^lhcher. Ney found Quatre Bras 
weakly lield liy the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, 
wlio liad seized it witliout orders. 

N('y, however, on tlie one liand, i‘X}>eet(‘d 
tlie su])port of a corps under J)’Erlon, who 
received contradictory instructions, and 
hovered all day between Quatre-Bras and 
Li^ny without rendering hel]) in citlu'r 
quarter ; and, on the other hand, the 
Dutch were reinforced by Ihitish n^gi- 
ineiits, who redrieved the position. Mc'an- 
time, Na])oleon attacked I'iliicher, and, 
attei a stubborn fight, com]H‘lled tlic' 
Prussians at last to redreat under cover ol 
darkiu'ss. The A’ic tory at Oiiatre-Bras 
pre\a‘utc‘d tlu' dedeat at Ligny trom 
lieconiing a disaster ; but Najiok'on’s 
objc'ct of scnc'ring the hostile' aimies 
sc'enu'd to have' been aceom])lished. 

Puder this impression, NapoU'on lost 
valuable* hours m delaying t'ltlic'r to prc*ss 
('ll attc'r P)lucher or to advance against 
Wc'llmgdon. Moreox’er, he was misk*d by 
the* intelligc'ncc* lie rc'ceived on the 17th 
into believing that ITiichc'r was rc'tinng 
on the line* of his communica¬ 
tions tc) Namur ; wherc*as the* 
valiant Prussian had rc'solvt'd 
to ('fU'ct the* junction with 
Wellington, risking his exposed conimuni- 
c'aticuis, and was retiring upon W'avre, 
northwards, parallc'l to the* road irom 
Quatre-Bras to Brussels. Wd'llington called 
in Ills troo])s Irom Ouatre-P)ras and took 
Uj) Ills j osition on the ridge* at Waterloe). 

Soon afte'r miefday ein June* 17th, 
Grolledly was de*tache*d with dJ.ooo men 
to And lAiiche*!'. It was not till alter 
midnight that the pursuing force learned 
de'Anitely that their epiarry was not at 
Namur, but at Wa\'re*. Napeileon himself 
advanced against We*llington. The crisis 
liad arrived. It was prima facie imjirol)- 
able that Wedlingtoii could inflict a defeat 
on his adversary, who had a slightly larger 
force and very much stronger artillery. 
More*e)ver, of Wellington’s (17,000 meu, 
only 24,000 were British, and those for 
tlie most jiart were young rex'ruits ; his 
Hanoverians and Brunswickers could Ik* 
relied on- they were burning to avenge 
the death ol the, Duke of Brunswick at 
yuatre-Bras—-but the rest, for the most 
part, were of very uncertain ciuality. The 
great questions were, for the Prussians, 
whether Wellington would hold on at 


The Decisive 
Battle 

of Waterloo 


Waterloo or beat a retreat ; for Wedlington, 
wliether the Prussians would be* able to 
come to his help at all, and if at all, 
whether he cenild hold out till the*y came. 

Wellington’s troo]:)S we*re* drawn up, 
screened by the summit ol tlie'ir ridge, 
and ocempied the* slopes, in front the 
cliateau of Hougomont, guarding their 

.left, and the faim of La Haye 

R * Sainte on the centre. A valley 

Defiance l)etWet'll them and Napo¬ 

leon’s army on the fronting 
ridge*. The I'.mpe'ror, not beliexang m tlie 
possibility e-f Bliicher’s arrival, dt'layed 
liis attae'k till near inidelay on Sunday, 
June' l8th, bt'cause* the* ehe*ncheel state* 
of t ht' ground was unfaN'onrable* to the 
e'av’alry mo\'t‘ments on which ht' re'lu'd. 

k'lt'rce attacks on llougomont and La 
Have Sainte, gallantly re*pulsed. were the* 
ft'atures of the* early stages of the* Battle 
of Waterloo. Jhit Grouchy had failed ft) 
inte'r]>e)se his feiice between Wellington anel 
Bliiclier, and the* faeU that Prussians were* 
apjiroaching was ascertained be'fort* the 
figiit had bet'll going on lor two hours. 
A disjiatch was s<‘nt to Groiie hy, rt'calling 
him to the mam ai my, but it elid ne)t 
rt'ae*h him till ten) late. 

It bt'came e'\-ident that li Wh'lhngton 
was to be* loiited bt'foie rt'inforceine'uts 
ari i\'eek his ce'iitre* must be pit're ed. Masses 
of tre)()j)s m eh'iise columns wt'ie hurk'd 
against it and rolk'd back by the* stubbe^rn 
Are* of the infantry anel chaige*s of British 
e'avalry. At abeiut 4.jet, the* lury e)t the 
attack bt'gan to be re'denibleel, and still 
cliarge after e barge was hui leel back by the 
e)bstinate‘, unyielding British sepiares, and 
shatte'ieel by the flank Are e)l the* e'xte'iide'd 
Britisii line on the masseel columns. 

It was ]ire)bably not till alte'r six o’ckick 
that La Haye Samte. lesolutely lu'ld 
by the King’s German k'gion, was de- 
cisi\Tly carrieel. But by that houi 
Bliicln'i’s ajiproach had withdrawn the 
reserves which should haw* e)ccu])ieel the 
ca[)tured grounel. Stili, though 


The Last 
Attnck of the 
Old Guard 


the Prussians we*re ne)W 
threatening the Fiench flank, 


they had not yet arrived in 
sucli force but that the Aeld might yet 
Ik* won if the British could be routc'd in a 
last des})erate effort. That desperate effort 
was made. The Old (luard was hurled 
up the slope, only to b(^ hurled back, 
broken and shattered. The Prussians were 
already in touch with Wellington’s left. 
The Duke gave the order for a general 
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advance' ; the cavalry, hitherto to a great 
degree' withheld from action, tell n])on the 
staggering column. I'Ik' Pnissians, crasliing 
in on the' French rigid, tiirne'd what was 
alre'ady hecoining a rout into a wild 
“ sanve-{|in-])e'ntand ('arrieal tar into the 
night a ])msnit in which the' ('xhansted 
British could not share. Napoleon’s 

, , ariny had ce'ase'd to exist. 

Napoleons -p, i- i i -i- 

^ . J here' are' rmglish critie s 

who would ha\’e it that Wh'l- 

hiiglon w'ould have' d<'le'ated 
Na})ol('on il there' had hee'ii no Ihne he'r. 
ddu'ie' are' (ie'iinaii critu's who would 
ha\e' it that nedhing hut B>lu( he-i's 
ariival saxed ^\’('lllngt on lioin ntte'i 
disaste'r. I'licie' are' l^>ona|>artist cntie's 
who hold that Napole'on would haxa' 
d('sti(ty('d both \\'('limgton and Itiiiedie'r 
hut loi the' UU'oinpe'te'UCe' ol his own 
luaishals. And the'ie' are' erities Ironi 
whom one would gatlu'i that th(‘ most 
e liaracte'iist 1C h'atuie'ot this most ele'easU’e* 
ol battle's, in whieh the' two most umloinily 
sucevsslul ( ommaude'is siiu'e' tla* elas’s ol 
Marlhoiough «md hhige'iK' we're' j>ittt'el 
against e'ach (>t her, lay ni the' hlunde'i s that 
e'aedi ol tln'iii e'oiimiit te'd. d'lie' last point 
hai'dly (h'maiids discussion. As tor the* 
thiid. d (jioiu'liN' and Ne'y he'ld (a)mniands 
lor \x hich ^oult and Dax’oust we're'he'tter 
iittod, It was 1)^' Napole'oii’s e)wn e lioice'. 

loir the' other two, it was Wh'lhngton’s 
husine'ss to hold Ills jiositioii till liliiehcr 
ariixe'd, and to he' pre'pare'd for the' eoii- 
tnige'iu'y ol hiliicia'i s not arrixaug. It is 
by no nie'aiis iiicoiu e'ixaihle' that if the' 
approae h ol the' I’nissians had not eliawn 
oil Napok'on’s re'sciwe'S, t he' ]>osltion would 
have' he'e-oine- uiite'uahle' he'tore' tlie enel ed 
the' ehiy. It is also couce'ix'ahle that the 
elogge'diu'ss ol Wh'lhiigton’s troops would 
even in the same' e'xa'iit ha\’e j)ie)veel in- 
x'liie'ihle' ; also that he' might in any e'ase* 
haxH'hee'ii able' to retire', ele'leate'el, bid not 
route'd. ddie' obx’ious tact is that We'lling- 
ton wath the British, tlie 1 lanove'rians and 
P,. . - Ih unswiedxe'i's, anel the (h'rnian 

° le'gion, he'lel Napok'on at bay 

thepEmperor 

compk'teel tlie dange'rous and 
daring move'nu nt wdiie'li turned a stubborn 
dete'iice' into an oxaawhelming viedeiry. 

The Empe'reir tle'd te) Paris, te) find Carne)t 
})rae'tically the emly man still 7 .eak)us that 
France' should and eeeuld ye't eince moie' 
be rallie'el to his sU])])ort. l^'ouche', e'ralty, 
self-se'eking, indisjie'iisabk', was at one* 
wdth Lalayette in insisting on the Chambers 


being treated as the' su})rem(' autheirity. 
Pans gave nei hope, and there' wais neine out¬ 
side Paris. Napok'on abdicated in faveiur 
of the' son beirn to him by his Austrian 
sjioiise', attem]ited to embark on an 
American frigate at Reichefort. and finding 
that im})ossibk', siirrenelere'd himself on 
July cStli to the' e'ommaiuk'r of the' P)ritish 
W'arship Bellerophon, de'claring that he' 
threw^ liimself on the ge'iK'rosity of Idigland. 
But genei'eisity carrie'd too many risks 
tor Furo])e' to be' contemplate'e] by hmgland 
or assented to by the' Ikiwers. In the' mid- 
Atlantiey wdie're stanels the* k )ne'ly rock ol St. 
He'k'iui, the'sun ol Na])ole'on se't for e'x e'i'. 

Fhe last ele'S|)e'rate' e'fforl, e'ruslu'el ou the' 
hde'ld ol W’ate'iloo, made no dilfei e'lice' to 
the se'l 1 k'me'id ol X’le'una save' as le'garde'd 
I'rance' lie'ise'll. Wk'lliiigtoii and Idiiehe'i 
sw'e'jit on to Paris. On Jul\y;rd tlu'city 
e'aj)dulate'd. On the cSth. Foiiis W’lll. 
le'-e'ide'ie'el the' e'ajiital. and was le'cognise'd 
by Wk'lhngton. d he' monaie h was epiile' 
capable' oi grasping the' ne'e'e'ssdy ol 
adojiting a muedi moie' constitutional 
attitude' than at lus hist U'stoiation. 
I'alk'yrand e'onvince'd the' dsar that the' 
(dioice' lay betwe'e'ii Louis and Na[)ok'on, 

^ , and Napole'on w.is imi>ossibk'. 

I* ranee s mm . i . i i i i 

^ . 1 hat be'ing se't t k'd. the'eiiu'st ion 

Monarchy , i i 

Restored tliej>enalty to be' iiujiose'd 

upon l"i aiice' arose', and lie'U' 
tlie' e'ool judgme'iit ol the xie tor ol W’ate'i- 
loo carrie'd the' day. ddu' natural wi ath ol 
Prussia must lie' re'straiue'd the' d\'uastie 
re'storation W'onld be' doomed it it we'ie 
ace'omjianu'd ])y the' territorial losse's wine h 
that Powe'r e'alk'd loi. Some'thing was 
take'll ; the* beeiindaru's not eet but o] 

17()e) w'ere' grante'd. Franca' was to remain 
vmc' ol the (ire'at Powe'is. 

d lu'se' considei atie)ns outwe'iglu'd the' 
demands of Prussia for a iectilieation ol 
the Irontie'r which we'mki ha\(' ended the 
military jiossibility of rc'iic'wc'd aggre'ssion 
by Francx'. and waeuld hardly have' given 
Prussia lu'rsell an e'xcessixa' coinjieiisation 
feir all that shc' liad e'lidured and all that 
she' had lost. Finally, lu'r lortressc's we'ie 
to be c)ccu])ied by the allie'cl troojis tor 
five yeais, she was to ])ay a heavy war 
inde'innity, and was to restore to tlu'ir 
rightful eiwners the art trc'asure's which 
Napoleon had annexed, ddic' settlement 
was finally confirmed, on Novc'inber, 1815, 
in the* d'reaty ol ikiris, which in other 
resjU'Cis w'as a })raclic'al confirmation oi 
the se'tflenient arrived at by the ('ongress 
of Vienna. Arthuk D. Innrs 




GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 


By H. W. C. Davis. M.A. 


Cl^^.LDOM lias a coiij) (l’('la 1 ])r()V(‘(l more 
^ siuresslul than that liy wliii'li ( u‘oi j^e 
111 . (l(‘st 1 oycd th(‘ j>(>\vei‘(tl in 

ly.S His old siM vant Noitli had joiiual 
wit li( liai l(‘s I alliesl"o.\, llu' most adwinca'd 
()1 pai liamcntaiaaiis, to lorm a (’oalitioii 
Miiiisti y. and t lu' allu^s scaaned to ha\ e tla^ 
( i own at their mei ( y, siiKe tlR‘\’ (onti olhal 
in assiiiial majoiity m tlu' Honsi* ot 
(Omnioiis. Hut hv then ill-advisi'd 
attempt to obtain eontrol of thi' Indian 
patronage they di'ew upon theinseh'es 
I li(‘ suspa ion oi nu'ditat iiii; an iiiipai alleled 
system ol jobbery. 'I Ik' km<4 was able to 
turn them out ot oIIk e on the pi'(‘te\t 
ot a deteat wliK'h tlu'y had sustained m t 1 k‘ 
l'p])(‘i‘ House thiou^h his mtliieiu'e with 
the Lords ; and the youn,L;i'i Hitt, a strip¬ 
ling ot tweiitydnc, whom lu' ('alhal into 
p(»wer b(‘eaus(' it was iiujiossible to obtain 
a nioie ('Xjierieiieed 1 lent(.■iiaiit, was abb* 


Hilt had (Miti'icil ])olities as a ladormer. 
'I' 1 k‘ eaily measiiies ot his admimstration 
went lai towaids f.;ratilymi:^ the exp('eta- 
tion which he had I'xc'ited by his spetadies 
as a ]nivat(‘ iiieinlx'r. hhom the lust he 
show(‘d himsell a mastei ol hnaiK'e. He 
undertook with (aea'^y the thankless task 
ol iKimdalm,^ the liabiliti(‘s iiu urrial m the* 
Ana'iiean war. H(‘ broupdil 
Prime^ ^ lolward, thou,L;h lu‘ was not 
Minister d) carry, a miaisiiia' lor the 

K'distribiition ot ])arham(‘ntary 
seats. j)ioj)osm^ to imac'asi' tlu‘ U'pre- 
seiitation ol London and th(' lai/<est 
counties by dish ani'liisini; a number ot 
poeki't boron,He was also })ri‘pared, 
upon certain (onditions, to ,i4iN'e Fri'iK'h 
eommeiaa' a more ia\'ourabl(‘ tiX'atmeiit 
111 the pH'scnt with th(“ oiler of ('ompUde 
(•(piality 111 tlu' luture; but on this ])lan 
also h(‘ was out-\'otc'd. 


TK Wh’ ’ mana,i;ement to ('ai I y The theoiy ol jiarty f;o\'('rimient was 

FaM theeouiitiy with him at the still immature. A Hrmu' Mimstia' could 

From Power J^eiieial eloelion. '!'h(‘ Hot ill Hitt's time count upon the 

nat ion w<is weal y of t he Wdii.its, suppoit ol his ])arty for e\'ery legislativt' 

iiid ol IMinisteis who \\ eii' meie limine- ]>r(>posal ; nor did he eoiKX'ua* himself 

heads. It reeoynised in Hitt s(»methin,i; ol obhrted to treat tiie defeat (d his H>ills as 


I he ;.;reat (juahties which heal (list iiirtuished a ('ommaiid to ridiie. So lon;,t as his 

Ills lather. He bi'caime aeeoidm;;lv, a admimstratiV(‘ ])olK'y v\a^> a]i})roved by 

popular dictator ; and. justitym|_; his f;ieat Harhament, lu' could retain his position, 

position by the succ ess ol his tinancial Hitt mif^ht have thi eateiied to resign it his 

and foreign jiolicy, he remained in ofru e retorms were not cairu'd ; hut lu‘ pre- 

until icSoi,. It was the longest and most ferred to rehn(|uish tluan and rtunaiii in 

[lowerful Alinistry siiK'e \\'al])oU‘’s tline. jiowc'i'. This has been made a charge 

riu‘ U'lations ot tlu^ king with the Ih ime against liim. Hut tlu' ]>rmciples on which 

Minister were Irieiidly. Even it (A'orge lu' acted were those of all 

ITT. had been dis})osed to rebel against tlie of Nation ir Ministers bedore him, 

asc'endancy ol his chosc’u adviser, he could and for some' time afterwards, 

not hav('dispensed with Hitt exce})t at the He hojied, no doubt, that time 

})rict‘ ot submission to tlu' Whigs. Tdut he would convert his minority into a majority, 

was never forced to consider tliis alterna- As a matter of fact, the course of time 

five. He found in Tdtt an adviser of con- Tnaaught new problems much more pressing 

servative tem})e.rament, who was guiltless than those of internal reform; and, after 

of any (U'signs to curtail the royal preroga- I7()3,every otherconsiderationwasjierforce 

tive ; and alter X7<S8, wlu'ii his mind began subordinated to that ol national defence, 

to be clouded by intermittent insanity, Tiie initial stagers of the T'reiicU l^exai- 

Ihe king left everything to his adviser. lution waae generally viewed in England 
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with indifference or approbation. Fox 
and his friends, the remnant ol the* Whig 
parly, ap])laiid(‘d the tall of the Ibistille 
as an event wliich heralded tlie dawn of a 
new and brighter era in tlie liistory of 
mankind. Pitt considered tliat tlie Revo¬ 
lution was a crisis of j)urc‘ly national 
significance wliidi nec'd not interest other 
u « . . conntrit'S. He welcomed it, 
solely t)C'cans(' it ofh'red 

Revolution pO'n.siHT of a lastiUR poarc. 

Jv)r some time, be thought, 
the aggressive jiolicy which the Fiaaidi 
monarchy had so long pin siu'd towards tla* 
ri'st ol Europe would b(‘ out oi tlu' cpiestion. 
His attention was coiu'entrated np(>n 
hnaiu'ial K'lorms which could be (‘ffi'cted 
only in a jirolonged period ol peaias 
Th(‘ sinking lund by which he hoped to 
extinguisli the national debt was not 
exjiected to produce its effects in less 
than filtc'en years. 

At first it seeinc'd as though the Ri'X'ohi- 
tion would lultil Pitt’s antu ijialions. 
Franc(‘ did not ('omc to tlu' lielp ol 
S])ain in the aftaii' ol Nootka Sound in 
17(^0, and l)umouri(‘z, the first Foreign 
Mimstei' ol taUait whom the Revolution 
i)roduc(‘d, was anxious to obtain an 
IHighsh alliance. P>nt Dnnioiiriez was at 
die same'time meditating war on Austria; 
and all other party leaders 111 France weix‘ 
unitedin desiring, lor one r('ason or anotla'i . 
that the l^c'vohition should throw down 
the gauntU't to Enio]>e. The Ixoyahsts 
thought that war would be tin' ruin ol thc' 
Rejmblicaii caus(‘; t he K(^])nl)hcans looked 
upon war as th(' Ix'st means of identih’ing 
their interests with those ol the nation. 
The opening of the Scheldt in deiianc(‘ ol 
all treaties, and tlu' jirojiagandist decree 
of the Convention 111 Noxa'inbiM', 
jiromising assistance to any nations wliudi 
would revolt against tluai (iovernmeiits, 
were a diri'ct chalUaigi' to luirojx*, and 
early in tlu'y wcw lollowtal by a 

declaration ol war ujion Engl ami. 'idu' 
British lound in Ihtt’s 

Clamour for against th(‘ measures of 

Vel'^e^Lr ^70- ; the ri'al motive was the 
vengeance eniployinenl for 

the armies of Dumoiii icv., w hich were as 
dangerous to France as to loieign ld)wers. 

Tlie British nation was far from shaiing 
Pitt’s aversion to a war. Tlu' ('xeculion 
of Louis XVE had jiroduced a tlirill ol 
horror ; the king and Pitt were followed 
through the streets by crowds clamouring 
for vengeance. Edmund Burke fanned the 
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flame. He had attacked the Revailution 
in his “ Reflections ” as long ago as i7c)o. 
He rejiresented it as a madness which, 
unk'ss roughly repressed, would spread, 
and sap the foundations of European 
society. There w'as, indeed, some reason 
to fear that Jacobin doctrines would take 
hold upon th(' industrial population of 
the English manuiacturing towns. England 
was jiassing through a jieriod ol bad 
harv(‘sts and commc'rcial (k'jiression. 
Wage's w(‘re low ; in some localities tlu're 
was actual lamine ; and it was known that 
('hibs j)r()k'ssing sympathy with the' Rt'X'o- 
hition had bec'u lormed in more than one 
(('utK'. The war was tlu'iX'lore regarde'd 
as a war oi se'lbdek'uce, and in that s])irit 
it was undertaken by Pitt. 

Britain was at war with Frame' irom 
i7()g to the I're'aty of Amiens in iSoi, at 
hist as me-mber ol a coalition which in- 
chuk'd more' than half the' Powe-rs of 
JHirojie'. But the coalition was Irom the' 

1 )e'ginnnig comjiose'd of Powe'rs with divided 
aims. To Prussia and Austria the ejiu'stion 
of Poland se'e'iiu'd more important than 
that ol I'ramx' ; and the' Jacobin admini¬ 
stration, gnidc'd l)y the skillul 
hand ol Carnot, was able not 


Britain 
and France 
at War 


only to ck'ar I'rance' ot in- 
\-ade'is. blit en'eii to nndf'rtake 
e'omiiu'sts. 'hhe' Austrian Ne'lhe'iiands, 
Holland, and the we'st bank of the Rhine', 
tell a prey.' to the I'^epnblic in 171)4. 
Holland was con\'erted into a re'jinblu' 
nmk'r French protection ; Ik ussia le'tired 
from the'war and was followed by anumbe'r 
ol the k'sser (je'i niaii state's in I7()5 ; S[)ain 
bee ame the' active* ally of Frame;. There 
re'inaine'd m the' coalition only Austria, 
Saidinia, and Britain ; and Bonaparte’s 
inxaision of Italy in had the imim'diate 
e'fte'ct of detaching Sardinia. The* French 
\'ict(fries of Lodi, Areola, Rivoli, and La 
Favonta, enabled Bonaparte' to impose' 
te'i insol peace nj)on Austria in 17()7. From 
that time' till i7C)e) Britain stood alone'. 

But the feirmation e)f the* second 
ce)alitioii- with Austria and Russia—at 
lengtli e'liabled lier to conclude a peace 
upon lavenirable terms. In the early jiart 
e)l the war Pitt pursued a ]K)licy wliich 
was expensive and nnsuccesstul. He main- 
taineel in the Ne'therlands an army of 
X(>,oe)o men, wliich was inceiinjictently 
cefinmanded by the Duke eif York, the 
king’s second son ; he showered subsidies 
u])on the Continental allies, spending 
lor this purj^ose upwards of £9,000,000. 
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The desirability of waging a maritime 
war appears to have loreed itself upon 
Pitt’s mind only by slow (h^grees. Put 
the British navy had never been in a 
better eondition. The reorganisation 
effc'cted by Hawke had borne lasting 
Iruits ; Rodney and Howe provc<l them- 
selves Wf)rthy jnijhls of this great mastei'. 

An army, on the other hand, had still to 
l)e ereated ; and it was in the preliminary 
woik of raising, e(]uii)ping, and training 
troops that Abercrombi(‘, Moore, and 
Wellesley, who aiterwards distuiguish(‘d 
themseh'es in tlu' held agamst th(' best 
Fianich k'adcas, were* lor a long tinu' to In* 
absoiix'd. But c-veii th(' nawal war was 


Pitt 

Driven into 
War 


when 


not K'ally bc'gun belore 
the victory oi Jervis oh 
('a])e St. Vnu'i'ut anniln- 
lat('d the Sj)anish tiecd ; 
and it was only tlu' 
mutinies of Sjiithead and 
the Nore, in the sanu' 
year, whu'h lorecnl the 
(io\a'rnment to abandon 
an ill-advis(‘d system ot 
e('ononiy under which th(‘ 
ert'ws had been insuth- 
ei{'ntly ])aid and ted. 

Altei the mutinies, in- 
d('ed, tiierc lollowi'd a 
|)('riod oi wondcadul siu'- 
cessc'S. Duncan deteatc'd 
tlu' Dutch at ('ampei- 
down in ()ctol)er, 17()7 ; 
in Nelson, by the 

Battle ol the NihcruiiK'd 
Bona])irte’s schemes for 
the coiKjuest ot Kgypt 
and the la'vant. In 
the war ot the second 
('oalition Pitt ])ursiu‘d a 

sounder comse than formerly. Ht' lelt 
the recoiKjiiest ol Italy, Switzerland, 
and the l^hinc' to the land Powers, and 
made it the business of llritain to 
maintain her supremacy at sea. This 
was brilliantly vindicated by the battle 
of Copenhagen ; the sur¬ 
render of tlK‘ Danish fleet ])ut 
an end to the armc'd neutra¬ 
lity of the nortlu'rn Poweis, 
by which Bona])arte had antici}>ated that 
he would bring Britain to h('r knees. 
When peace was sigiu'd at Amiens, 
Britain reaped the fruits of sea power ; 
while surrendering the bulk of her colonial 
conquests she retained Trinidad and 
Ceylon. These renunciations, made at 



WILLIAM PITT 

This great parliamentary leader and Prime 
Munster was the second son of the Earl of 
Chatham. He showed himself a master of fin¬ 
ance. and won the nation’s confidence. He died 
in 1 sue., and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Holland's 
Fleet Captured 
by Britain 


the e.vpcnse of vSpain and Holland, cos: 
little to France, although the acquisition 
of ('(‘ylon was a blow^ to the chimerical 
jtroject, long entertained hy Bonaparte, 
of dis])uting tlu‘ lhatisli supremacy in 
India. But Trinidad and Ceylon were 
ac(jiiisitions ol the first im})ortance to 
Britain, and may evt'n be re- 
gardc'd as an eqiu\'alenl for the 
vast sums lavished on the 
EnrojM'an war. The war wars 
oiu^ into which Pitt had bciui driven 
against his will. His successor, Ad¬ 

dington, may lluaeiori' he excused 
for insisting upon an indemnity; nor wxis 
it reprelieiisible that the indemnity 

slpsuld be taki'ii trom Holland and Spain, 
powers wiiu'h in the 
lattc'i' stages of tlu' W'ar 
had been ai rayi'd on the 
side ol France. Tlic' great 
(wamt ot internal history 
in this j)t*riod of war is 
the niiioii wnth Ireland, 
'riu* Act ot Ihiion was 
Pitt’s solution tor griev¬ 
ance's and dangers w’hich 
had b('en accumnlatiiig 
since the Jve\’olution, 
and a bric't retrosjX'Ct is 
iu'C('ssary to understand 
thi' cireunibtanees under 
which he ielt justified in 
bribing tlu' Irish Parlia¬ 
ment to commit suicide. 

The Irish were, in the 
('ighteenth century, a, 
disunited jieople. There 
was tlie old lend ol 
C atholic and Protc'stant, 
at bottom as iniudi a 
tend of races as oi religions. There w’as 
also the h'lid bc'twe'Cii tlu* nationalists and 
thf' re|)res('ntati\e's ol English rule, which 
went far, at the ('iid of tlu' century, towuirds 
obliterating religious and racial differences. 
Fast, and mori' d('ej)ly rooted than either 
of these, there w’as the lend between the 
landlord and tenant, which could be 
traced back to the days of tlu' plantation 
])olicy, and w’as kept alivT by the absen- 
t('(‘ism of the ordinary Irish landowner. 

Ot all the grievances wdiich Ireland 
cherished against England, that connected 
with religion wtis the nu)st reasonable. 
In ibqi, the Treaty of Limerick, wdiich 
concluded the “ Cilorious ” Revolution 
so far as Ireland wars concerned, had given 
an express promise of relief to Roman 
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Catholics. So lar was iliis j)roniisc from 
l)eiiig o])S(‘r\'('(l that the 1 'cst Act, nc\a'r 
before a])])lie(l to Trc'land, was immediately 
aitca'wards accepted and (adorcH'd by the 
Wdii^ majority ol the liish Paihanuait. 
Immediat(‘1y alterwards bc'^^^an a ])eriod ol 
penal h'ynslation (i7()3-i(Si5), wliidi is 
liaj)])ily iinj)ai alk‘k‘d in tlu' history ol (baait 

„ . ih'itain. Idider the iitmal 

the Persecution , . i i 

. acts no ( atholK' parcait 

I n .• sc'iid his childnm to 

h(‘ (‘ducahal al)road, and no 
(kit hoi 1C teaclier iniylit set up a si bool. Tlu' 
lands of a ('atliolic, instiaid oi jiassiiii^ to 
the (‘Idi'st son, wei (‘(]iial]y di\ ided amon,e 
th(' childn'ii, unless one oi them hapjxMHal 
to b(‘ a Protestant, in whn h case hi‘ was 
entitled to the wholis No C.dholic mi,L;ht 
ac(|uire land iroin a Piotestanl, or own a 
horse ol a \'ahie ^leatei than (5. or k(‘ep 
wi'apons in his hoiisi' lor t h(‘ purpose ol 
si'll-dehaici'. It was a penal oifi'iKa' loi any 
('atholic e('( lesi.istu to ('iiti'i tlK'ioimtiy 
liomabioad. An\'at lem|)t to ( on\'i'i t a 
Protest<int was i)iniislic(l as a crime. 

For these and other measiiies th(‘ 
blanu' must bi' laid, in the thst instance, 
on the Iiisli l‘rotestants, \\ host' lanatK ism 
was sharpt'iied by the wildest tears and 
susjiicioiis. P>iit the J^inylish (io\a']mii(‘nt, 
W'liich could ('asil\' ha\'e withheld the 
loyal assi'iit lioin siu h leyislatuii', cannot 
bt' a('(|uittt'd oi i t'Sjiousibihty. d'lie 
perst'cution was the inoie iiU'Xiaisabh', 
liecaiist' neitht'i m 1715 1101 in 1745 did 
tilt' 1 rishCatholics show any mchnatiou to 
t hrow' 111 then lot wit h t he Hoiist' <>1 St uart. 

It must bt' atlmilti'd tied many ol the 
])enal acts w't'it' so atroi'ioiis as to deleat 
tlit'ir own jairjiost'. I Ik* law olfit'cis did 
their bt'st to a\a)id pi oseciit ions ; jiiru's 
('ould bt' induct'tl to coiiNUid only with Iht' 
grt'atest (hriiculty. P>ut tht' Aids wt'it' 
gallinyn ddu'y ht'ld a sword of Damocles 
o\'er the lic'ads ol tht' (kitholu's, who, 
beiiiy without rt'jiresentatn'es in Ikirlia- 
mt'id and tlisqualilit'd lor tht' Irani hisi', 

, kdt that at any inomimt an 
RcT n*^of *<^^bburst ol pt'i secutm;:; /ixil 

cign o inicdit make their condition 

Intolerance 

tyranny was the more odious bt'tamse it 
excluded a lar^e ])ro])ortion ol tlie iiisli 
Protestants from all public ('mi)loyments. 
'Phis was tht' result ol tht' dk'st Act, whitdi 
the Irish An^ht'ans rt'lusetl to rt'lax m 
fa\'our of othi'r Ihott'stant sects. In tact, 
it was not until 1711) that liberty ol jmblic 
worship was accorded to tht' l^rt'sbyteriaiis. 
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Ireland’s^ 
Reign of 
Intolerance 


The political pievances of Ireland were 
in part conneett'd with Poyninc^s’ Law 
(1402) and the Dt'tdaratory Act of 1721. 
Py Poynin,ys’ T.aw the assent of the 
ldi{.^lish Pri\y ('oiincil was nect'ssary before 
any Bill could bt' introduced in the Irish 
Parliamt'id. By tht' Dei'laratory Act the 
Pdpelish Parliament t'lainit'd the right t)f 
k'gislating loi Irt'lantl. INa'ii niort' gall¬ 
ing, howex'er, was the position of Hit' 
\'ict‘roy. Til Irt'land he took the plat'i' of 
tht' sovcrt'ign and was not rt'sponsil)lt' to 
Paihament ; but at tin* sami' limt' lit' was 
a iiu'inbt'r ol tht' Idiglish Ministry, and 
com()('lled to rt'gard ndeicsts otht'i than 
Ii ish in his administration. Some \’iceroys, 
such as Lord (dit'slt'iiield in 1745. wt'it' tlis- 
inti'it'stt'd and soliiatous lor Irish iidt'i t'sts ; 
but t'X'cn till' bt'st ol llit'in t oiikl not rt'sist 
tht' pirssiiK' ol thi'ii hdiglish colIt'agiu'S, 
who Iri'att'd thi' Irish patronagt' and pt'ii- 
sion liiiid as a part ol Ihi'ir ri'somc.t's lor 
purt'hasing Fnglish siijijxudt'is. 

Signs ol a national opposiiif)n to Ibig- 
huid showt'd theiusnU'es about the iniddk' 
ol till'century. In Parliament it is triU' 
that t ht'()pposil ion was nit U'ss iinpim- 
, tipli'd than tlii' (kistlc i)arty. 
A nunihr, (he Kir.il In.li 
pposi ion Cl iinl lined to |iro\'e the 

market value o| tl.nl servires 
by t)bstilit ling (jovei nnu'ul int'asuri's. d'he 
only result was a luitlier mcit'ast' ol pai- 
liaint'iitaiy t'oirii))tion. ddit' ( aslh'at iiist 
tried tht' plan ol pt'i lodn ally buying the 
Opposition, anti hnally adoptt'd the sater 
plan ol building u|> a ii\’al combination 
bx’ means ol wholesale biibtay. Moie 
elt'ect i\(* W'as tht' opjiosition in tht' countiy. 

About 17IK) thest'irel socit'ties. loimed 
by jicasants to rt'Sist tilht'S. t'uclosui t's, and 
tk'iiiands lor the arn'ais ol rt'iit. bt'camt' a 
St'] ions thniciihy. klit'y were not at first 
jiolitical, but througlrthem the agncultui al 
t'lasses it'ct'ivt'fl an aptirt'iitict'ship 111 t'on- 
ct'rtt'tlrt'sistaiK'c toaut hority. More formid¬ 
able wais tht' Catholic Committt't' lormt'tl 
in 175'), which jirt'ssed lor tht' rt'jx'al 
f)t the tlisabhng laws, d'ht' (lovt'inmt'nt, 
k'aiing a stopjiage of tht' sujifily t)f 
liish rt't'ruits loi the army, made somt' 
slight conct'ssioris in 1771 anti again in 
1778. JMit tht' Catlitilics wt're still un- 
satisfit'd, anti they now combined whth 
tht' tiarty t)f Nationalists wdiitdi Flotid 
anti t; rat tan wa'ie forming in the Irish 
Pai liarnt'iit. The tlifht'ultit'S of the 
Amt'i'ican War t'uabled this ctialition It) 
press its demands wath irrt'sistible force. 
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The f(‘ar of a Frciicli invasion coinjx'llod 
the (iovernincnt to sanction tin* (*nrolnicnt 
of v"oluntc(‘r c'oi ps. I'hcst* w wr (Ojinposcd 
of Protestants, hut soon tell uinler the 
influence of tlic Nationalists in politics. 
Nuniherin^ 50,000, lln^y had the (iovein- 
ineiit at their merc'y, since* no 
regular troops could lx* 
spaied for Ireland. Tln'ia* 
was no rioting and no use* oi 
o\a*rt thio'ats. But thevolun- 
te't'i's in evvry ])art ot the^ 

('ountry held nionste'r ine*et- 
nigs, and everywhere forniu- 
lateel the* same* elemanels. 

Out* e)f tliese* was for fret* 
trade* with Fnigland, and tor 
the removal ot the legislation 
by whieh the* cloth inanii- ! 
lactureand other Iiish nielu^- i 
trie's had he'en eh'piesseel in | 
the* nite‘ie‘sts e)i llilglaiiel. AN IRIS) 
Fre*e* Iraele was e'one'(*d(‘d by Henry Grattan 

LumI in 177.,, l-ul the “le 

e'laniour loi' Home i^ule* rebellion of i7'> 

1 . 1 , i in the Imi 

be'came* only menx* urgent, 
sme'e Ne)rt h’sae't ion was right ly inte'rpi (‘ted 
as a jirool eii we'akne^s. 1'lu* volunte<*rs 
ra])ielly niciease*el m numbe*rs : new 
measure's e)l Fathohe lelii'l anel the 
jiassing e)t t he* Habe*as ('e)i [uis Ae't lor Iie- 
lanel in iyS 2 laile'el to satisly them. Fox 
anel Xeiitli, een e'e)ming into power, resolveel 
that t h e ^ i n e 1 e * - r v 


c()ntribiition tei military and naval cx- 
pe‘nse*s. And il the 11 ish Parliament che)sei 
to Iranu* a protectn e* taiiff, it was legally 
e*ntitled to jiiese'iit sueh a measure teir the 
reiyal assent. Ihtt’s ge'iieroiis j)re)pe)sals feir 
a comme*rcial se*ltle*ment we*re' fe)ilt!d by the 
lae'tious opiiositiein ed the 
I'higlish Whigs anel the irn- 
jiracticable te*mper eif tlic 
Irish Parliam* nt. Keiually 
unsatisfacte)!y we're the re*la- 
tiejiis ot the latter beady with 
the* dislranchise'd maje)rity eil 
ilie Irish natie)!!. The Pro¬ 
testant e)ligarchy ce)nsenteei 
togive* (hathe)]ie‘s the*franchise*, 
but it would ne)t aelnnt them 
to Pailiameiit; nneler these 
e'lrcumstanea's the* Catlmhc 
Iranchise v\’as a mere me)ckt'ry, 
anel the ('athedic gc'iitry halt 
AN IRISH PATRIOT little* s\mj>athy with the 

Henry Grattan was a member ()f e ailse* eil national Iiuleileil- 
tho Irish Parliament, and opposed | - i i i 

the movmnent which end**d in the ' * * ^ V^ as. h<)\Vt*\'ei , the 

rebellion of 17 «K H^ afterwaids FieiK'h Ive'Ve >1 title)!! wllicll 
sat m the Imperial Parliament. i . i i 

ga\a* the* hist slieick to tht* 
s(*ttle'nu'ul ol ijS\. d'he Irish iwce'ived 
the* eloetiant's »h Rousse-au anel Paine* with 
till* saiiK* e*nlhiisiasm wliich they had 
shown loi the* pieae'hing ol the ( eiunter- 
Reloinialion. 'i'he* I'nite'el Irishnie'n, a 
soek'ly C(>ntrolle*d by W’olteToiie, Na])])e'r 


s(*t t k'Hii-nl ( 
t he* d( x't l int's 
till* saint* el 
shown lt)i {} 
Kelt )i mat loll. 
S()t'k‘lV C( >nt r< 


Tanely, 


d I^itzgerald, wliiedi 


pe'ntlentk* e)i the* jconte*nleei itseli 

^ ' ''' Ci.nvilld ^ 

Setllcincnl vi'liirl, EMINENT POLITICIANS IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. ,.7,.; , C 

j 1 ^ I- ■ Speaker of the House of Commons from 17S11 till i.s(U , Henry Adding:- o) fils- 

I nC CtaalltlOn ton was invited to form a Ministry upon the resignation of Pitt. His C e) 11 t C II t (* d 

Minisfrrr IiiH administration came to an end in ISoi, and in the following year he /'air i 

. ' Ikul created Viscount Sidmouth. Lord Grenville, another eminent '-TltlUlllCS *, aiKl 

thus effected was Parliamentarian, formed the Government of “All the Talents.” liavillg 

hasty and unworkmanlike. The future received ])romist*s oi a Frem'li iiuaision, 

relations of tlie two Parliaments wore left they raised the standard oi revolt in 

ambiguous. It was clear that lrt*land wxas Ufster and Leinster. The Protestants, 

tt> be subordinate to England in all howoV(*r, rallied to the cause of thedovern- 

quesLons of foreign relations. But no ment. Tlu* largi'st force collected by the 

provision had been made for an Irish rebels wais routed at ^hneear Hill, nem 


had originally 
J>nt(*nted itself 

i|r ‘ ^ rntai y 

M V'P' " reiorm and a 

UK'asnre ol 
Catholic emaii- 
cijiation, turned 
r, , 1 lor hel]) to tlu* 
' French C^iovern- 
en t . T h e 

Piotestants 
Rationalists, but 
tlu*y wk'ia* joined 
Gronvdie | jy larg(* oro- 

iE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 41 

om I 7SI) till l.sdl, Henry Addiiie- P^^HlOll ol dls- 


in all howk'V(*r, rallit'd to the cause of theHovern- 
Biit no ment. Tlu* largu'st force collected by the 
Lii Irish rebels wais routed at ^hnegar Hill, neai 
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Passing 
of the Act 
of Union 


Enniscortliy ; the Freiicli force arrived (ou 
late, and tliougii it landed in Connaui^dit 
and /:;ain(‘d on(‘ victory, was soon forced 
to surr(Mid(‘r foi lack of su})])ort. 

The i cbellion ])ro\'('(l that tlie l^rotesaiit 
ascendancy harl (ail('d to conciliate' the 
Catholics. Pitt l)clic\’('d, rightly or 
wrongly, that ('atholic ('inancijiation would 
rievei he com})leted by a Pro- 
1(‘stant Irish Parliament, from 
the fear that 1 h('Catholic asca'ii- 
daiK'y wiiK'h must ivsult would 
b('turned to aca'ount \’indi('tively, and lu* 
resoha'd to ])rc'})arc the way for la'inoxhiig 
all religious disai)ilities by fusing th(‘ Irish 
legislaturt' with that oi (bc-af liritam. 
No doubt tlu‘ im|)ra('ti('abk‘ b(‘havioui of 
tlie Ii'ish lead(‘rs in tlu'ir dealings wath 
England made him iiioi't' iiu lmed to acc'ejit 
this solution. The nightmaie of an inde- 
jiendent IrtTind declaring wair upon Eng¬ 
land had haunted the minds ot Englishmen 
lor many years. 

To an unbiassed critu' it may s(‘(‘m 
that the saint'iiK'thods ol jx'i suasion wliK'h 
sulhced to ])ro('ni'e the At't ol Enion might 
ecjually wa*ll ha\'e piax iiied measuies lor 
Irish jiaiiiamentary lelorm and Catholic 
('man('ij)ation. Inevitable <.)r not, tlu' Act 
of Enion wais framed, and it passt'd the 
Irish Paiiianu'id in i(Soo, inidei afire ol 
elotpieiit protests Irom ext'iy indt'jiendt'ut 
member in both Houses. It gavt'Ii t'land 
a hunched st'ats in tlu* Enited House of 
Commons and thirty-two in tht' House of 
Lords, established absolute Irt't* track' 
between the two counti it's, and fixt'd tht' 
Irish t'oiilribiition to Hit' rt'V'eiiue of the 
Enitc'cl Kingdom at tw'o-filtt'c'iiths. It 
Ic'ft lilt' liish juchcatuK' and t'xec'uluc' 
untoucdit'd, but united the' Irish ( hurcdi 
and Army to those ot Ejigland. 

Tilt' promise oi ('atliolic emancipation 

remained a dt'ad k'ttt'r till i8j(g (ieorge 

III. relust'd to hear ol any mt'asure of 

rebel, and Pitt accordingly rt'tired from 

office. He did not return until 1:804, when 

^ the country was again at wair 

f o I- rranct'. Ht' tlien gave 

of Catholic ^, , ,, 1 

r . .. uiMlie ( atliolic' t'aust' on the 

ground that a revuad of the 
question W’oukibe fated to the t>kl king’s un¬ 
settled reason. The circumstances w^ere 
peculiar, and historians have lu'sitated to 
accuse' Pitt of bad faith. The' f<ict remains 
that he missed a possible o])[)e)rtunity of 
reconciling the Irish Catholics to the Ihiion. 
The Peace of Amie'iis wais a mere ai inis- 
tice, wdiich Be)na])arte had no intention of 
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observing. He derline*d to withdraw^ his 
armies fre>m Holland and Italy; he 
occupied Swdtzerland on the jiretext of 
mediating in a civil wxar; he refused te) 
offer the* Ihiited Kingdom any satisfaction 
or cornjH'nsation for these breachesof faith. 

Sh(‘, on hc'r part, rc'lusc'd to surrender 
Malta, as shc' liacl jiromised at Amiens, 
until the First ('onsul fulfilled his part of 
the trc'aty. Malta w'as of \dtal importance 
in case' ol war with France. The Cape 
was m FreiK h hands ; the only safe route 
to India lay, theix'foix', through the 
Mi'diteiranean. d'h(' struggle wath France 
was assuming the same character as the 
wars of 1740 17^7) ; m the luture little 
was to bt' iieard of Libc'rty, Equality, 
Fiaternity, but much oi sea-j)owau', 
colonic'S, and comnu'i ce. 

W’ar was (k'clarc'd by the Addington 
Ministry in May, x8o The challenge' was 
aiiswe'U'd by an (‘lubargo ou British 
shi])])mg, and [irejiarations for a de'seent 
upon Ihigland. A flotilla was j)repared 
with this object at Boulogne' ; the com- 
biiu'd Fre'iich and S])anish fk'e'ts wa're* 
instructe'el to draw the' British admirals off 
_ . totheWk'sl Indies, and then, 

f • re'turn and ee)Ve‘i the* in- 

of Trafalgar 

tra]), i)ut Calder met the returning fleet eil 
Ville'iK'uve at FinisteM*re, aiiel won a victeiry, 
wdiich gave Nelson time to return from his 
chase' and refit his shijis. In Octeilier, 
l8e)5, Nelson met Villeneuve eiff Cape 
Tralalgar, and weni a creiwaiing victeiry. 
More' than hall the French fleet w’ere j>ut 
out of action, and \dlleueu\'e' w'as taken 


jirisoner. Fhe' \dcte)iy cost Nelson’s life, 
l)ut it re'inove'el the fear e)f invasiein ; 
the' j^irodigious successes of Najioleon 
ein lanel brought bun no nearer te) his 
ultimate ambitie)n ol reducing Englanel 
anel a])])re)})riating her e'mpire. 

Pitt died in i8o(), ])remature'ly weirn eiut 
by his exertieins anei heart-broken at the 
a})])are'nt failure e)f his pe)licy. His loss was 
inestimable', for he had been the soul e)f 
each succe'ssive coalitiein against France, 
and had maintained anunshake'ii heddupon 
the confidence of the nation. The Ministry 
of All the Talents (x8o6-i8e37), which 
succeeded him, failed to secure a peace ; 
Fox dieel nine rneinths after his great 
rival, and the Ministry resigned because 
it refused to pledge itself te) silence on 
the ejuestion ol (kitheilic emancipation. 
(Ieorge HI. wxas elriven to fall l)ack on the 
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support of the Tories, and it was tliis party 
which tinally brouglit the war to asucavssful 
conclusion. Tht'y remained in ])ower for 
twenty-tin( h; years. They saved Britain 
trom Napoleon, and atttn wards came near 
to in\'olvang lier in a civil war. Tliey 
provad(‘d her i • ^ 

with a W('limg- ' 

ton and a Can- ” ... 

ning ; hut they 
also saddltal her 
with a Liver- 
])ool, a ( astle- 
leagh, and an 
Kldon. It was 
the grc'atest o) 

Biilain’s mis- 
lortuiu's m the 
war that the 
})restige of vic¬ 
tory i('ll to the 
shart' ot r(- Portland 

actionaru's, who leaders in the b 

!• 1 The Diiko of Portland succeeded 1 

WCle (hs])OS( d Wliig party ; h<; was twice Prime 
t<> makt‘ thc'ir Secretary under Pitt. One of the n 



Portland Canning- 

LEADERS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
The Duke of Portland succeeded Lord Rockingham as leader of the 
Wliig party ; h<; was twice Prime Minister and held office as Home 
Secretary under Pitt. One of the most brilliant of Foreign Ministers, 


Perceval at the head of the Ministry, wliich 
was joined by tlie Marquess Wellesley 
and by young Lord Palmt'rston. In the 
following ytair th(^ old king sank into 
jx-rmaiK'iit imbecility, and the future 
(leorge I\'. became the Priiirt^ Regent in 

i8ir. A minis¬ 
terial crisis in 
18x2 gave the 
])ersonnc)l of th(.‘ 
administration a 
still more de¬ 
risively Tory 
('ast, Wellesley 
r(M i I i n g a nd 
Castleieagh re- 
turning — a 
m odi fu: at i o n 
which was con- 
firmtal only by 
the assassination 
Cam,..,8- Percfval in 

:ITISH PARLIAMENT t,,,. 

ird Rockingham as leader of the 

Minister rind held office as Home ^ C ( S S 1 O II Ot 
>st brilliant of Foreign Ministers, Loi'd Livci pool 


a plt'a George Canning had a seat in various administrations, and made a \ 


loi (dn't'kiie’ all ^ parliamentary orator of mucli eloquence and wit, 

K'torms. The ^iu'iix'ilk* Ministry has t<j which Ik* rrtaiiird til 
its t'l't'dit the* ahohtiou of the slave tradt*. d'he])art playt'd by 
It It'll ill maintaiiiiug the j)i l^eIple^ that dom in the slruegle wi 
Ministers aie entitled to tender their alreatly ht'en sufticuaith 
advict* on \vhate\’er subjects they think incidt'iitally, that strug^ 
fit. and that the king could act only on in 1812, in aiKjtlu'r m 


fit. and that the king could act only on in 1812, in aiKjtlu'r noii-Kui 
theii athact*. .Such was the )i» / ill f/'/ iT-vi r-i f\^ 

rt'action jirodnced in England 
by Iht'Frt'nch Kt'volntion that 
e\'en sn h rt'cognised dot'triiies 
as (best' wt'it' m danger ot 
ht'iiig discredited : the 'Lory 
ink' wliu'h tollowed was as 
unhappily stubborn in its 
k'ar ol the* Revolution as 
it was hajq)ily slnl)borii mils 
U'sistance to Napoleon. In 
the ]k)rtland Ministry, winch 
followed, tin* two most re¬ 
markable lignri'S are those of 
(huming and Castlereagli ; as 

toilet I ns the v\ ai, it vv».is le- viscount castlereagh vtis tliiowai mtoci 
sponsible loi the hombaid- Famous as Foreign Secretary, and the aSSaSsiliatio 
ment ol Cojienhagen and as a leader of the reactionary party Prime Minister, 
the seizure ol the Danish fleet, England. He died by his own result 



the undertaking of the IVnm- ^ ‘ 

sular War, the appointment of W(*llesley 
to the command, and the Walchcreii 
Lxjiedition. On this last head there w'as 
such angry dissension between Canning 
and Castlereagh. that both resigned m 
i8:)q, and the death ol Portland jiIaaKl 


hand in a tit of insanity in 


rror o. mucu eloquence and wit. Minister, 

winch h(* rrtaiiK.'d till the year 1827. 

l'he])art pkiyi'd by the United King¬ 
dom m the slrnegle with Najioleon has 
already been siifficuaitly described; hut, 
incidi'iitally, that struggle involved lier, 
in 1812, in anotlu'r noii-Kurojieaii war, 
the outcome of the Berlin 
Decrees and the answering 
(irdeis in Council. The 
LniU'd States i(/und them- 
sehx's seriously iiiconveui- 
(*need. at least as concerned 
t heir southern portion, liy the 
('onsc'qiu'iit restrictions 011 
their (a)mmerce, and the in- 
conveiiit'iice was more imme- 
diati*ly due to the British than 
to the Napoleonic regulations. 
Exas])eratioii rt'ached a 
climax at the moment when 
the (h:>v'ernment m Britain 
stlereagh thrown into contusion by 

1 Secretary, and tl^e aSSaSsiliatioil of the 

-actionary party Prime Minister, Perceval, 
lied by his own the lesult tliat war 

isamty lu 1822 . , , i • o 

was declared m x8i2 on the 
eve of Wellington’s victory at Salamanca. 
The American contest received little 
attention in England, pre()ccii])ied with 
tlie greater struggle, and although 
American attcm})ls upon Canada failed, 
the Britisli weri* astonished to find their 
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own ships repeatedly worsted in en^aj^e- 
nnaits. Having; awakian'd to the tacts, 
tli(‘y were of course abU' to S(‘nd to 
American watc‘rs a naval force which could 
(effectively conti'oltlie seas. 'Hie termina¬ 
tion of Uie Euro])ean wai at the 
b(eginnin^ of ivSi4 was tollowed by tlie 
iininediate d(‘S])atcli of a part of tlK‘ Penin- 
^ . sular iorce toth('Ihiitied States. 

The Capture xVitsliiii^ton. the ('apital ol tlie 
^ . Stat<‘s, was captu! (e(l; othei (‘X- 

as mg on distnbut(‘d in (h'sul- 

tory and disconiU‘Cted lashion over tlu^ 
American contiment \\'(‘r(' tor the most part 
tailures. Negotiations which had b(eeii 
ojX'iied betwei'u th(' bellif.;erents at (ihent 
resulted in a ('onvention, siL^ned on Decem¬ 
ber 24-th, IcSi.4, which termmat(ed actual 
liostihtU'S, though a singular bilt(‘rness ot 
ieeliiii; siirviv(‘d. It was unlortimat(“ that 
tlk' lU'W's oi tlie ('onxa'ntion la'aclual 
AiiK'rK'a loo lat(' to ])rev('iit a disasti'r to 
the 1 hit isli arms at New ()rl(‘,ins. where t lu' 
com ai;!' ol th(' Peninsular X'oteraiis did 
not sa\e tla'in liom a C()mpU‘le dehsit 
in atteni[)tini.; to laipture the city. 

TIk' nation emeri^cd horn the Na])ol(‘onic 
wall's o})pi(‘ssed by a dc'bt ol {,Soo,()oo,ooo, 
and with a ciedit which had b(e('n strained 


Gains of the 
Napoleonic 
Peri od 


to t h(‘ ut m< )st. 
Jhank ol Eni;- 
landtosuspeiid 
cash payments 
as c-arly as 
17(17; its bank- 
not('S could m )t 
be made coii- 
\(Mtible a_L;<iin 
until I S I (). 
ddixation had 
bc'i'ii iiitok'i- 
a b 1 y se \' v 1 v, 
and ])aupi'rism 
had assumed 
ap])allm^ di¬ 
mensions. Ihit 
1 r o m 1 h e 
economic j)omt 
oi vicwv then' 
had b(‘en com- 
p e n sa t ions. 
Jhitish trade 
d('velop(‘d in 
.sj)ite ol the 


It was iK'cessaiv lor 


th(‘ 



deleated only by a costly ])roc('SS oi snmg- 
^linp;, but till' expenses ol the tradi' were 
(hdrayed by th(' ('ontiiu'iital consiim(‘r ; 
and the wars ri'sultr'd in no iiicoiisideral)’e 
additions to th(‘ enpiire. At tlie final 
settlement oi 1S15 Eni-^landretained Malta. 

SIk* also kc'jit C'eyloin and she accjuirial a 
l(‘f;al tith'to t li('CapiM)! (food noj)o and t(^ 
Mauritius. In the western hemis])heie 
she kept Trinidad, Dutch hcaicciorth 
Pritish (iniana, Tobago, and St. Lucia, 
d'lie Indian acquisitions ot tlic jk'iiod, 
altliough tlK‘y did not conu' under tlu* 
notiC(‘ of the (OngK'Ssi'S oi Pans and 
\henna, may be ri^gardi'd as in a scaise 
tlu* iruits of the revolutionai y and 
Napoleonic w'ars. Tlu‘ Mysore war oi 
I7()(), wdiich establislu'd th»' Ihatish su])re- 
macy over tI r' southein (‘xtreniity ol the 
j)enmsula, and the Mahratta war (iSo ; 

i.(So4), w'hich UrI to a gix'at 
am^nK'iitation ol ti'iritoiy and 
iiilliUiKR' in thi' ci'iitie and 
noi t h-west. WR'ii' both tin' (ait - 
come ol Fnaich intrigues. In iSj^ there 
could b(‘ no doubt that it wais tin* d(‘stmy 
oi tinnt Pritain to pK'dommate in India. 

Siudi, then, weu‘ i 1 k‘ gains ol the Na])o- 
h'onu” ])eriod. Put years weie to ela])s(' 
IxdoiR' th(‘ii \'alue was ad(RjU.itely realised. 

I Ik' I’eact' oi 
lSx5 was iol- 
lowed by a 
})ei 10(1 ol com- 
nu'rcial de- 
])]('ssion and 
bad harvests, 
by agitation 
a g a i list t 1 r' 

1 e s t r a 1 111 s 
w h 1 c h tlie 
Tory (iox'ciii' 
111 e n t h a d 
thought lit to 
impos(‘, with 
j)a] lianuaitary 
sanction, upon 
indivadnal lib- 
('I'ty ; and by 
the ])er])lexi- 
t ies arising 
Irom political 
and social evils 


THE CAPTURE OF THE “CHESAPEAKE 
On June 1st, rsC), a figlit took place in Boston Bay between the American 
frigate Chesapeake and the British frigate Shannon. The battle lasted 
but a few minutes, the Chesapeake falling as a pri^e to the British 

C oiitinental System: it is awadl-knowai fact detqily rooted in the past, but had 
that the armies of Napoleon w'eri^ largely assumed a mori^ staaous asjiec't during 
l(‘d and clothed wath English ex])oits. tw'enty years of strain and strt'ss. 

The Peilm and Milan Decrees could be H. W. (b Davis 
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EUROPE 

SIXTH DIVISION 

THE RE-MAKING OF 
EUROPE 

^\’(■ ('nfci now upon the l.ist plus'' of ronijilotcd Kiiiopfjn 
li Is! oi N till' ('-lit 111 \ \\ 111 ! h li.is al 1 Inp i uii i ts i oui so si iv ' ■ t he 
ilci isiv • oM'illiH'W ot Xai'oloon’s anil'itioiu at W’atoiloo 
Alllioin/.i (lining tins joiiod tlio I int'*il kiii^doni and tlio 
J asti'in I’owois, Ixussia and tlic wlndi' I'.,ist(rn )>rninsnla 
jail sue tlini (omso in < onipa i a 1 1 \ <• indnpond< in <■ of llio {"in 
1 dn a t ions w lin h iii\ (d \ o tin.* lost oj Eui o|»o, tin' !at toi d m in; no 
l''in'oi in uidatioii snltu n nl to wanaiit ns in ni 1 1 nt a i niin.; t la 
{Mill 1 (.ojiiplolo >o])ai at loll o| I „ut and ^\ ost 

Tollowiina ] iniiio'I la tol \ att'i \\’at<‘i loi >, wo lia\on poriod ot 
stioin; loaOlon apainst tlio j'olitn li kIoi^, ot tin* ru'lnli 
I\''\olutioii, a jxno'l in wlmh tlio (linns to pow-i and 
to t(‘iritni\ ot “lovitnnati ” d\naslios an- ]o(»kod ni)o!i as 
laiainoniit, wlnlo tlio (oiitr"! ol tin >o\<-ioiun IN'fiplo and 
di niainis loi tin- n-i o'jiiitnin ot nat nniaiit n s aio hold m (dn i h, 
t In anaji ( ■ i ooc (■ a 11 a ins hoi lihora t ion 11 oin 'I ni k ■ \. I im st c o'ld 
p( 1 lod opens and i loses w it h t w o i < v.dnt ions in I i ,i in e— the 
{. \ pill si oil ol the Itoiii hoiis a nd t ho { 011)1 d \ tat ot \a [loloi -n 111. 

[hiiino this jieiiod the d( niaiids ot ( oust it ii t Iona hs n i and ot 
N.i t Iona lisin ai-' t' i niont m.', (i'-tinaii\ in I'aitnnlai niakni ; 

I nt ill' etloi ts in the lat t'-i dii ei t ion. 1 lu t Ini d pc'iio 1 eon a id's 
with that ot tho'seiond I inpiie in k i a in e, and is maiked h\' 
the n 111 Ik iTion ot 11 il \ and 1 In' t ii n inph ol < lei m i n nat lona lisin 
in the new (ii'inn'i I iiipiii', > onsiinnnat(''1 h\ tin' I'l im o 
( icnnan wai.anl attindod h\ the C'stahhslnin nt ol tin- Ihiid 
1 I ( in h K('|nihli( 

1 inalh we lollow tin' t'liiniK's of tin' n »w i ('(oust i in I ed 
t nidpc- the w holi' nan atu e ha\ iiil; iiitci liiih's asso lated with 
the inodein I'.asl>*in (tuostion -until we leaeh oiii own da\. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SIXTH DiVISION OF EUROPE 
The above map shows the Europe of our own time, with the boundaries of the various states as we know them 
to-day. The period thus illustrated is not the whole of the time covered by ‘'The Re-makingf of Europe,” but rather 
the eventual settlement of the Continent, as a result of the movements which were initiated on the downfall of Napoleon, 
such international conflicts as the Crimean War, the ItaLan revolt ag^ainst Austria, the Franco-Prussian, 
^e Russo-Turkish, and the Greco-Turkish wars. The changes in the m?p of Europe since the close of the 
r rauco-Prussian War have been insignificant. The areas within 2j0 and f)00 miles of the coast are also indicated. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

EUROPE SINCE THE YEAR 1815 


I Ijc I'l ('iicli I\(AT)ln1 ioii iLiirojx' 
^ was ni a condition ol unstable c(]inl!' 
!)i'niin. Anyone wlio studu's 1 he eondition 
ol Hk' Ilia}) ol JAiro|)e in llie last yi-ai s ol 
tli(' ei^^litei'iitli (('ntniy will |)eieei\'e tins 
to bt‘ the ease. Edaiu'e, S|>ain, and (ireat 
llntaiii were in a laiily hoiiioyeiK'oiis 
^dilation, blit till' |)osition ol the lasl ol 
Juirojie was intoleiabUa Tlie (leiiiian 
iLnijiiie. tlu' mere jihantoin ol its ydoi ions 
jiast, was lioiieyconibed by the tia i itoru's 
of ecch'siastical jirmces, while its luayli- 
1)0111 s, Hnnyary and rolaiid, better con¬ 
solidated than itsi'lf, were a imaiace to 
Its |)ermaiK'nC('. Jvussia was in tlu‘ tliKU's 
ol (.'xpaiisioii to the (.'ast, west, and south. 

d'he Till kisli han|)ir(', when it caossed the 
lU)s})horiis, lound itstdf rnliny dominions 
which it could not ho|)e to maintain, 
and whi(di were now sli})])iny Iroiii its 
yras]). (irc'ece and Bosnia, IMoldax ia and 
Wallachia, Servia and iTulyaria wiae 
moviny Ironi a position ol snbjiadion 
to vassalaye, fiom vassalayi’ to iiidejuai- 
dencaa Berlin was dixdded from Kciniys- 
bery by a lony stretch of territory winch 
could not in any sense be called Prussian. 

. was cut up into a iiumlier 

arners to imiiotent aiul warriiiy states, 
European ^ 

Solidarity jT^opeaii affairs. Naples and 
Sicily were ])arts of S])ain. Norway wais 
a part of Denmark. Tluax' was no soli¬ 
darity, no unity in the comjionent jiarts ; 
railways, had thc‘y existed, would have 
been im})ossible, comiiK'rce was imjieded 
by every kind of artificial barrier. A 
traveller who changed a sovereign when 


he cross(‘d tlu'Chamiel lound it lediaed 
to not 1 liny beioie his return by tin' chaiyi's 
ot perjx'tual dis('ouiit. 'EIk' awakeniny was 
rud<‘. Sluyyi^h bniro})c shook heisell to 
resist the dangers ol the K(‘\T)liition. 
Slu- tlneateiied to iiiaiadi to Pans to 
j)unish the r(‘yicide niisnaaints who boie 
. swav in the ca])ital, and to 
. ^restore the Itourboii to his 
wa ening rt'generatcal I'raiu'e 

of Europe tl.is innvu'lcly 

Titan. Slu' threw off wath laise the attacks 
directed ayaimt the niissa)narK's ol a luwv 
political yos|)ul, and can led war into the 
teriitoiies of those' who had assaihal lu'i. 
He'r yc'iu'rais wt'K' e'\a‘rywhen' \-ictonous ; 
but Iroin among thi'in arose' NajioK'on, the* 
gu'atest ot all yeiU'rals ol modem times. 

It IS loo common to n'lirese'iil this 
commanding ge'imis as a man ol blood - 
insatiable with slaughter, uiK'ontrolled 
in ambition, and regardU'ss of llu' 
sacrilici's wath which it might be grati- 
lied. 'Jdie enijiire ol Na})oleon wais, at 
least in jiart, a (aurying out of the 
})rogramme of the Directory, and the 
consummation of the efforts wdiich 
I'rance had originally begun to rc'sist 
intrusion. When that em|)ire had reached 
its hciglit, it was. eitlua'm direct govern- 
menl or in tiowerful influence', nearly 
coterminems with civihseel luirope', wath 
the exce'ption of Jvussia and England, 
wdio remained unsiibdiie'd. Spam and 
Ihirtugal wu'ie' uiieU'r France', IT'lgium and 
Holland were' a part e)f lu'r domniiems, the 
Jciiigdom of Italy reached to the frontier 
of Naples, and Naples was French. 
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Swit/AM’land was cU'xoU’d to llu' man who 
had giviMi her a j^ood ^awernmcnt, the 
('on1ed(‘ralion ol tlie Ivhiiie iiK'hided the 
kin^alom ol \V(‘stphrdia as W('ll as the 
tributary states ot Saxony, Ihivai'ia, 
Wurli'nibcr^, and TLadcn ; Sc andinavia 
hslcjua] to tli(‘ a(ha('(‘ ol l]i(‘ Tuileric'S ; 
Ihaissia was rc'diH'cd to insij^niticanee. 

llw (hand Dnciiy of War¬ 


Thc Unstable 

Empire 

of Napoleon 


saw, a I'rcaieli (aealion, lay as 
a bnth'r state* betwec'U lhaissia 


and Austria; and Austria, 
liavinc; pi\a‘n an empress to the Freneh 
tlirom*, was m a ])osition m wliieli j)c*r 
b('st h<))>(* ol mliiu'uee and po\v(*i lay in 
li(‘i alhanre with N,i])o1(*oik a ])osition 
wliicdi sli(‘ had not tlu* wisdom to rc'ahse. 

Ihit XapoU'on’s (■ni])n(‘ was its(‘l1 m a 
('ondition (»1 insLil mIua'. W'hat iorin it 
would ha\'(“ takni it he bad contiiiiu*d to 
lA'i^n, \\'(' do not know 'FIk' ('lainis ol 
natloiialithad Ix'yim h) assia t t lumiscKa's 
heloi'c' Ills l.ill indc'cd, th<X' had Ix-en to 
a taiy;e (wti'iit tlu* eaiisc* ol Ins rum ; and 
it he desiiA'd to rear a lastmi^ cdiliec* Ik* 
must ha\'(' loimd a waA' ol K-comahni; 
tlH'in with his s( hnim* ol a IhnojK'an 
Ihnpiia'. Ifc* washnd lor a second son, 
and if such a one iiad b(*('n born and 
,L;rown to manhood, or at Ic.ist to ado- 
lesca'urc', the toiniation ot a unit(‘d Italy 
mi,i;hl have* bcc'ii anticij>at(*d by many 
^’('ars. ihil his cnij'irc'. c<msiitutcd as it 
\N'as, was ('('i tain to jit'risli at his tall, and 
his iall ('ainc sooner than was expia ted. 

W’t' do n(»t \a't (.oinpleti'ly know the 
< aust's ol the f;ieal kiissnin war, and wt* 

( amiot ])rop>eil\' ap])ortion the blame ol 
it betwee-n the* empeioi and tht* tsai. 
He* bc‘ln*\a-d that this would have* bc*en his 
last c‘nt(*r]irise, his last wai . Russia onc e 
brought to Ills h*c‘1. lAirope wa)uld be at 
pc'ace. ])Ut he misiaileulati'd tlie difluailty 
ol the task, and the stolid stubborniu'ss 
of Russian resistance'. Fortune' turned 
apnimst him. his star ])aled, and his em- 
])ire‘ waas no more'. It is a mistake to siij)- 
])os(' that h(' e'ould have made' 
r ^ IH'aee' at hhaiiklort oral ('hatil- 

Error of the 11,.' t. nus „!e,V(l 1,1.11 

napsburgs , , , 

were' (lelusne, and wa're m- 

te'iide'd te) be so by Ale't teriiie'h. Had 
Austria eebe'ye'el the' ve)ice of heinour and 
e)l interest the' e'lnjMre' inif;ht have' be'e'U 
pre'se'iWA'el. but by de'se'itmi; t he'se* luiiela- 
me'iital prme'i])l('s, the' empiie ol the 
Hap.sbuiy;s, which has maele' se) many 
mistakes, committed a last fatal error, 
whie'h it lias since most bitterl}^ e'Xjhated. 


The Congress eii Vienna endeavoured to 
repair the shalte'red iabnc, but the.* im- 
tnejudiced obsc'iver wall not (aedit tin* 
dl])lennatisls of that asse'inbly w’ith 
much wisdom or with much jire'scie'iice. 

Ignorant of, e)r ignoring, the' priiuajile' of 
nationality, wdiicli has siiux' geixe'rne'el the* 
W'orld W'itli a dominating fe)rea'. they vN'e'i e* 
le'd by Talk'yrand to adopt the ])rinciple' 
ol le'gitimae'y. whie'h tlie'y hael not the* 
ceairagc' te) lollow' e)ut W'he'ii it be'came' a 
epu'stion oi j»uuishiiig Na])e)le'e)u’s Irie'iids 
eir rewareliiig his e'neniu's. (htnse'e]ue'nth', 
many arrange'me.'nts e)f Xhe'una ha\'e bee'ii 
upse't. l>t'lgmm has be'en di\e)rce'el Ire>111 
He)lland, Ne)rw’ay lre)ni Swe'ele'u, Frussia 
has unite'd its se'Veie'el t e'lri te erie's and 
se'('ureel the* heaelship e)l (le'rmany. Ttah' 
has consolidatc'd herse'll at the' exj)e'nse: 
eel the* ] )re )\a iice'S and the- pre'stige* ot 
Austria ; aiiel 'J'nike'y has lost. e)iu' .ilte'r 
ane)the'r, the* defunnie)ns whieh it was a 
ehsgrae'e' te) e'i\ ihsatieen th.it she slieeiild 
lia\e' he'lel at all. 

The e'hange' Irom the* Ke'ste)ra11011 wliicli 
SUe’Ce'e'de'd the tall e)t Xapolc'e)!! let the' 
('e)nehtie)ns e)l the' ])re-seiit day is eh\'!ele'fl 
. , into e'ert .im welbeie'tlncef ep( H h'> 
Electoral^ imirkeel by penoels oj disturb- 
o , ane e'. wars, ()r 1 e\-e)hltloiis. d'he' 

])e'rioel betwe'em iSjo ami iN jo 
Is eiiK' ol dishearte'liing le-ae tion, e'oiiti oiled 
by a ele'sire' te) suj)])re's^ e'Ver>’thmg whieh 
('e)uld U'lninel the' woilel e.j the' prme'iple's 
ol 17^1), anel te) uilelo e'xem’thllig whie h 
the' administi at 1 ve' .ability ol the* gia-at 
empe'ie)! had aeae)mphshe'd. 'hhis le'el te) 
the' I\e'VeFitie)n ol July, ae'ee )in pa iiie'd 
by e)the'r (listurbanee's m Fumpe', and 
mdlie'ctly to the- e'luaiK Ipatloii eii the* 
Catholics 111 Ihiglaml and tlie Re'teiim Ihll 
ol xSgj. It IS charae'teristie e)i ))ur e eiiintry 
that the' einly re'\'e)h:^tif>11 whie'h wa' ha\’e' 
e'XjK'i leiK'e'd siiie'e the ('le)se' ol the' sc'xa'ii- 
tee'uth centuiy has be'e'ii .an alteiatieeii m 
e)ui' e'lectoral syste'in, a e haiige' (|uite' as im- 
])e)rtaiit as. and more pe'iinanent than, any 
which hastake'n plaee'm any otlu'i eefunlry. 

Alte'i' iSp,o the' de'mocratie' strnangs e)| 
the' nations e)t the Contiiu'ut were e'lthe'r 
supiire'SSe'd or a])])ease'(l, but the tire' 
bre)ke out with gre'ater inte'usity 111 ICS4S, 
wdieii a serie's ol re've)hitions eitlu'r shook 
or shatte'red e'Ve'iy thre)ne' 111 lMire)pe but 
our e)wm. riu'll tolleewe'd a serie's e>l 
wall's the' Crime'.m war eel 1S34, the* 
Italian war e)f iSye), the Danisli war 
ol the Austrian war of i8()(), and 

the Franco-Prussian w^ar of 1870. Since 
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1870 Eur()|)c lias Ix'cii at ])ea(;t\ and tlu‘ 
s(‘\H‘raiic(‘ ()1 Norway from Swodrn and 
Ihr fnial consolidation ol Italy liavi* been 
l)roiiL,dit about vvatliout an actiuil ('ontlK't. 
P)elgnini is no lon,c;er tli(' coek])it ol 
Knropc' tliat lias to Ik* son^^lit lurtliei' 
alieid. Rixailries which hav(‘ a Eurojx'an 
si(l(‘ to tluan arc' tou^dit out in Asia and 
111 Ali'ica, and wc* du'ad th(‘ time wIr'II 
t h(' hori ors oi war may possibly b(' broip^iit 
within our own ex])erience. 

Y(M [)r()^rc‘ss, in which intc'rnational 
jc'alousic'S must liaxa* a ])art, still i^oc's on, 
and war, if avi'rtc'd, is often thrc'attnu'd. 
'Eie world know'sol many mortal stru,i;yh‘s 
which ha\a' lu'xa'r takc'U place, but whu'h 
ha'se been u-yaidc'd as inexatablc' bv wc‘11- 
mtormed and resjioiisibk' statc'snu'n. At 
one tiiiK' we wc'M' c(‘rtain to liaca* a war 
with Russia, at another time' wath Lhanct', 
at another time with Am<‘iH a, and a final 
w ai with (ic'riuaiiv is lookc'd upon b\’ so 
inanv as the doom ol talc' that the\' 
think it nsc'less to disciiss its probability 
01 e\a‘n to take na'aiis to a\'ert it. If the 
possibiht\' ol thes<' catastrophes is known 
to th(' pnblu' at lai\r;c“. how manv are in 
t h('coL^nisaiKa'ol Ministers who 
. au'ac(inaintc d w ith th(‘sc'cu'ts 
of 1830 loit'iyn attaiis.-' Happily, 

the past is (piite snllicu'iil io 
o('cnp\’ the' histoiian, without tioiiblin^j^ 
too niiu'h about th(' Intni 

la‘t us coiisidi'i' sepal atc'h' the* c'fU'Ct ol 
(‘aeh ol these ca ises on the* (a)nrse ol 
hhiiopeaii pohtio. d'lK‘ Rc‘\’olution ol 
July 111 Rails had biokc'ii out as a ([uarrel 
l>etW'e(' 1 the ])eople and th(‘kin^ ; it eiidc'd 
by estal )hshin,L; the- authority ol tlu‘ 
pca)ple. ddie loyal title W'as (diaiij^ed Irom 
K 111,1; of Rhaiicc' to Kiii^' ol the Fiaandi. 
rile (diartc'r was a R>ill of Rights 011 tlu' 
English model, dear to the heart of (luizot. 
It tixc'd the limits watliin wdiich the pc'ojile 
wa'ic' walhn.c; to acce^it tlu' ^ovc'rimu'ut ol 
a kmc;. It was a (U'cidt'd advance towards 
democracy. Tlu' luwv constitution which 
tollowc'd the' Revolution m Eelgium w'as 
Iranu'd on similar hues, and in the spirit 
ol tlu' English Re\’olution ol i()cS 8 . 

It laid dowai the princi})le that all pow'ei* 
emanated Irom the' ])eopl(', and that the 
king possessed no authority beyond that 
giw'n him by the constitution. Hc' 
('ould do no executivt' act excc‘])t through 
the Ministers, and thc'y were res])onsibl(' 
to the Chambers. If the Ministers failed 
to command a majority in Parliament, 
it was their duty to retire. The English 


colour ol these* arrangc'ineiits seems to 
have* suit(*d the character oi the lE'lgian 
p(M)j)le and the* tt'injx'r ol the king. 

Tin* Rc'volution ol July jiroduced a 
j)ow(*rful ('i'h'ct upon Swatzerlaiid, and 
maugurat(‘d what is called the J’eriod of 
Jvegeiieration. It began w'lth a moxa*- 
ment to relorm the constitutions ol soiiu* 
of the c'antoiis, m order to 


Switzerland's 
Period of 
Regeneration 


gna* a share 111 the go\'ern- 
nu'iit to (dasses wdio did not 


])()ssess It. d'he Forest (hui- 
tons, tlu* ancu'iit h(‘art of Swatzc'idand, 
remained ])assi\a', but the* ])opnlation ol 
the* ol hei s boinbardc'd theii (io\'ernments 
with ])c‘titi()ns lor ii'lorm, and leloim was 
speedily ac'cordc'd. Ziirich was the K'adc'r 
ol the mow'iiieut. d he jirogramme ol the 
radical ])ar1\- was sovc'irignly ol the* 
p<‘oj)h'. univeisal snlfiagi*, direcd (‘hction. 
lieedom ol the* fdess. o| petition, ol 
leligioiis belk'l. and ot indnstixc 

1'1k‘ moxa'ineiil waas essi'iitiallv demo- 
('latic, and the* struggle Ix'eame so sevc're 
that tin* l^edera! (io\'ernment had to inter¬ 
vene. The ('aiiton oi Rash'was sc'])aitited 
into two hall cantons. Rash* Towai and 
Rash* ('onntrv. .Sex (‘ii (Xintons formed 
a sc'jxirate confedc'i <ition, and a counter 
li'ague was organisc'd to oj>pose it. 'I'he 
conflict, ('inl )it tc'i'c'd by the* ])iesi*]u'e of 
r< lugc‘c's iioin other distuilx'd countries, 
lasted till the* C( uixnlsioiis oi 1S4S. 

In S])am ami lN)rtngal the* struggle 
b(*tw(*c*n the ('oust it n t lonals and the* 
Absolutists was coni])lk'at(*d by a dis- 
])Utc*d snc('(‘Ssion. In the first conntiA’, 
Isabella was t he wat( hword ol tlu* Liberals, 
Don Carlos ol the* rc'actionai u*s, tlu*ir 
place being takc*n in Portugal by Maria 
da (iloiia and Don Miguel. In Italy the 
agitation wais ithmc* serious. It seizc'd 
upon the states wlmdi had not bc*c*n aftected 
by tlu* ])re\aous moxements of 1820. 
At Rome tlu* death of Pius Mill, gax'e the 
signal, l.ouis Xa[)oleou took ])art in tlu* 
])lot to make his uncle, )t*rome. King 
. . of Italy. In tlu* Ivoniagna and 

!*' r the ^Marches iirox'isional govern- 
U meiits and national guards w'ere 

the order ol the day. Govern¬ 
ments ol this kind, wath a dictator 
at their head, w*ere torni(*d in Parma and 
in Modena. Rut tlu* movi'uu'iit came 
to nothing. Eviiiis Phihpjie would not 
liel]), and Metternich was at hand wath his 
Austrian army. With their assistance he 
brought back tlu* Duke* of Modena, and 
pacified the States of the Church. Bui; 
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tlic '' Yonni:^ Italy ” of Mazzini was ]K)ni 
in Hk' coiitlKi, a sc'crrt soc'irtx' drvotc'd to 
tlu' roalisatioii oi llu‘ unity oi Italy uiid('r 
tliolorinot a la'public'. Eventually tlu'lirst 
o!)j('et was attained, but t lie second was not. 

A similar impulse^ annnaUal the Ij])eials 
of (iermany, who had lon,i| In'cn discon- 
ten tial with t he ])ol icy ol tl)(‘ Holy Alii aiaac 
_ , ... 1 he Who ol Talx'ration had 

« only sub)(‘cted t luauto a wors(‘ 

S>tand tor ,^,^^,,(,^111 than that ot Napo- 

Jeon, l->ninswH'l':,liesse-( assel, 
Saxony, and Hanovia' obtained constitu¬ 
tions ; in Ea\’aria and Hadcai men ot 
('iilit^htiaual minds wiae allowi'd to exj)i(‘ss 
tiK'mseh’es more Ireely. A sti onj^c'r mo\a‘- 
iiK'iit took j)lac'e m Poland, tluai divid(‘d 
hetwecai two [)arties, the W'hiles and tlic 
Rials. d'he W'hites weie com]):)sed ot tJie 
laia^i' })ro})i ietors, the hii^hcr ottiiaals, and 
till' Th()\'id(‘d that Poland was 

sutteied to letain a nominal indejHaidence. 
they wiM'e contimt to wait tor constitutional 
redorms. I'he Reds wei e ])a(riots and (kano- 
crats, but they wvvr violent and impatient. 

In till' last month ol iN ;o, wlieii the 
emperor had mobilised the Polish army m 
ordei to snpj)i ess the ri'volnt ion in Fianci* 
and Pelyium, the national tioojis luriual 
att‘^inst th('ii oj)[>i essors. d'he st udeiits oj 
th(' Military ( olle^e seized tht‘ ])ala('e at 
Warsaw, and the (iiaiid Duki^ (Oiistantine 
fil'd tor his li1(_‘. 1'he ]\omanotf dynaslx’ 
was deposed, and the union ot ]*oland uith 
latliiiania was pioclaimed. Pritain <uid 
I'raiK'e w'eri' sym])atlu'tic, but relused to 
e;ive a('ti\'e assistance; the I’olish army 
was crushi'd by sujierior numbers, and a 
military diedator was set up. The end ol 
Poland had arri\’ed. In lSp,5 the lAnperor 
Nicholas told thi' Poles [)lainly that unless 
thc'y {^aw u]) the du-am ot a separat(' 
indi'jiendeiit nationality tlu' yiins ot the 
niuvly built citadel should lay W'arsaw in 
rums, W\* S('(', theu'lore, that tlu* Revolu¬ 
tion of July had made a r;u'at Jiieach in 
the system established by the Con,L;iess 
p ol \heniia. J'Ik' Pom boiis, 

o I ica ^ based tlieii title on the 

Britain l>nnni.U-s „i leg.tmiacy u'civ 

succeedi'd by a king ol the 
barricades, ])rotessiny t he doctrines of i,78(), 
and waiviny^ itstla^. 'blie Pn itisli Constitu¬ 
tion remaiiu'd unshaken, but thi' Reform 
liill of itSy^2 brought about a ievolution 
in tln' balance ol political ])ower not less 
inoinentous than tlu' otlu*rs. bix'ausc* it was 
pacific, and destiiu'd to prodiu'c results not 
less im])ortant although slow in coming. 
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Eighteen yi'ars lati'r the Ri'volution brok'^ 
Old with greater violenci', and sjn ead with 
till' rapidity of a plagiu'. It began in 
Swit/eiiand in 1847, showed itself in Sicily 
in January, 1848, and overthrew the throne 
ol Louis Phlh])j)e in France in February 
ol till' same y'ear. ddie fall of monarchy in 
I'raiK'e gavi* the signal for disturbance's 
throughout JTiropt'. England, the Jlx'riaii 
Peninsula, Swc'den, Norway and Russia 
aloiK' es('aj)('d. In Holland, Pelgium and 
Dt'iimark it ran a comparatively' mild 
course', d'he sym])toms we'ie* more' severe- 
in Austria, Ihaissia, (ie-rmany, anel ('eiitral 
Italy ; it k'd to bloodshed m Northern 
Italy, Schleswig-Holste'in, and Hungary. 

d'he e)utbreak in Switze'ilanel was the' 
re-sult ol a contlii't which had been smoul- 
de'iing lor many ye'ars. It was caiise-d by 
two move'inents, one' e'U'il, the eithe-r 
re'ligioiis ; one' an e'ifoj t to elemoe'ral ise 
the' eonstitution, the' othe-r a desire to 
re'stram the' mihience' ol the' Roman 
('atliolie' ('hiirch. I'he Libi'ial party was 
elivieh'd into Mode-rate'S and Raduxils. but 
tlie' Moele-rates gradually lost the'ir in- 
thie-nce-. 1'he lEidicals we're stre'iigtht'iie'd 
o and stimulate'd by the' re'luge'e-s 

^^evo u ion othe-r natle)nalitU'S. who hael 
c , . ie)imel an as\ luni in Switze'i hiiiel 

whe-n elri\'e‘n e)ut e>l Ihe-ir eewn 
e'euintries. I'lie* Pe>les oiganise-el laiels 
against Nk'iichate'l anel Sa\'e)\' ; Mazzini 
us(‘d Swi Ize-rlane] as a [elae'e* e)l arms. 
Austiia anel Havana ek'Hianele-el the* e'xtrc,- 
ehtioii e)l (ierman “ j eat riots,” anel whe-n t his 
was 1 ehiseel. bi i )ke < )h eh])le)matie' re'lat le »ns. 
Frane'e insisteel upon the e'X])ulsion ol the' 
siipposeel autlmrs e>l the' consjiiracy e)l 
hhe'schi, anel se'ah'd their freditie'is against 
the ])assage' e)l the stubbeHii Switze-rs. 

A k'w years late-r they aske'el for the 
suri’eneler eii Ee)ins Najioleem, whe) hael his 
he)me' at Areneiibe-rg. d'he ('athe)lie's base-el 
the'ir lie)])es e)ii the ])easants, anel pe)se'el as 
the- su[)i)e)rlers eef ek‘me)e'rae'y. In vSehytz 
t he- twe) partie-s e)f “ Heiriis ” anel “ He)ols ” 
came tei bleiws eive'r the use e)l the publie' 
]):isture'S ; in Canteen Ticiiiv), the* Radicals 
ween by lorce* eel arms ; m the Yalle-y eel the 
Rheene the Up[)e'r and Leewe-r districts were* 
in hope'less disorder. The Puritans oi 
Ziirich droves Strauss, the author eil the 
“Lite' e>f . Je'Siis,” Ireem liis preefe'SSeerial 
('hair. The* Jesuits suce eeeled in leeunding 
('athoJic Colleges at Schytz, Freiburg, and 
Lucerne'. Argau answe'red this challenge 
by supjire'ssing eight e'oiiveuts, and des 
manding the exjiulsieen of the Oreler. The 
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result of this prolonged tension was a civil 
war. In 1845 the seven ratholic cantf)ns 
lornit^d a “ sonderhund,” a s(‘parate 
league, whic'h tlie govc-ruuKait dcder- 
niiiu'd to su])piess by lorcc', and in three 
we(‘ks (jeneral Dufour effected this object. 
The Radicals were victorious, tlu^ Jesuits 
wc'ie ex])(‘lk'(l, and civil war was avert(‘d. 
The result of this struggle was the forma¬ 
tion of a new constitution, by which 
S\vitz(M land, from being a statenbund a 
('onfederal ion of states -becauK' a h'deial 
'^tate—a bundesstat. A new nation canu* 
to lift' m hAir()pe. 

The iM'ench Rt^volution of i(S4(S was 
(‘(jually a sui'j)rise for the \'ictors and the 
\’au(]ui^he(l. It rag(‘d foi' two days, tlu* 
hist ol whi('h witnessed a revolt of th(“ 
K'lormeis against (iinzot, the s(‘<'ond a 
r('\olulion of the Jvepulilicans against the 
monarchy. At 10 a.m. on F(‘bi uary .24th, 
the Palais Royal was ('aptured : at 4. ;o 
p.in. the throne was destroyed in the 
TuiU'ric'S, and shortly afterwards the 
R('pul)li(' was ])roclaimed at tlie Hotel de 
\’ille. Idle result of this was a democrati(' 
nio\'(‘ment tlirouglioiit lAirope. In Holland 
the ptM'sonal go\’(‘rnment of 
the* king was changed into a 
constitutional monarchy; tn 
Ih'lgiiun the lal)erals were 
( ontirmed in pow(M' ; in Denmark the 
a('C(‘ssion of a new king [iiescaited an 

oppoi’tunity for substituting a constitution 
fo! absolutism and loi setting t he Pix'ss frete 

Italy was sliakcai from Monte Rosa to 
( aj)(' Ihissaro. The movement began in 
Sicily, w'u're lor a fortnight in January 
tli<‘ insurgents fought against th(.‘ Royal 
troops, ckananding the constitution of 
iSij. At Najiles, Ferdinand accorded a 
constitution i)ased upon th(‘ Fieiu'h 
( harte, and a])})ointed a ( arbonaro as 

Prime Ministc'r. At Tin in, Charles Albert 
piomulgatial a constitution, which, in 
all tlu' storm of conflict, has never 
been abrogated, and tlu' Grand Duke ot 
d'uscany did the same. 

At Rome, Pio Nono nominated three 

lay Ministers, but tlu' supreme ])ower 
remained with the College of ('ardinals. 
The jiassionate desire ol the Italians was to 
shake off the hated domination of Austria. 
Th(‘y shouted, in th(‘ words ot the 
‘Tlanbaldi hymn”: ” Va fuori d’ltalia, 
va luori o Stranier ! ” [From Italy from 
sea to snow, let the hati'd stranger go ! J 
For this the revolution in Vienna gave an 
op])ortunity. Here the storm broke in 


Italy in 
Revolt against 
Austria 


March, the direct consequence of the 
French Revailution of February. The 
d<‘sires of the peo])k‘ were voiced by book¬ 
sellers, students, and LilH;ral clubs ; they 
demandc'd liberty of religion, of teaching, 
of speech, and of writing, and a budget 
controlled by a rejiresentative govern- 
iTK'nt. Their cry was; ‘‘Down with 
Mtdternich ! Down with th(‘ 
t soldiery!” and Metternich was 
? -F dismiss(‘d. The emperor fled 

t,. the Tyrol, and the Arch- 
duk(‘ John, th<.‘ darling of the jieopkg to(jk 
his place. Constituent Assemlily met 
at \hi‘nna in July. In Hungary, a country 
bc'tlt'r suited for S('lf-governmt‘nt, the 
change took a more solid shape. Tlu' seat ot 
Ikirliaim'nt was transferred from Pressburg 
to Puda[)est. Jt issued a coinagt*, and 
foriiKNl an army under the Hungarian tri¬ 
colour. Austria was compelled to weakcai 
her garrisons m Italy in order to subdue 
her revolted ])ro\anccs north of the Al}>s. 

In Maich, Milan rose, and Radtdsky 
retiiaal within th(' Ouadrilateral. Modena 
and ICirina wiaelelf t(.) tluanscdves, and 
obtaiiK'd constitutit)ns. ('avour called the 
Pu'dmontes(' fo arms; Tuscany, Rome and 
Xa])k‘s s(ait Ilnur troo])S to join their 
brethren of the North. In Vkunce, 
Daniele Manm, like-named but not like- 
miiuk'd with the hibl Doge, awakened to 
ilk' a Rt‘j)ub}ic of St. Mark. A revolution 
was oj'ganis(‘d, at once Lil)eral, monarch¬ 
ical, and nationccl, uncF'r the thrtu^ colours 
of th(‘ Italian flag, the emblems of passion, 
purity, and hope. 

Th(‘ dream of lilxu'ty was short lived. 
It vanislK'd Indore the a})])roach of foiaugn 
armit's. ddu' Austrians defeated the Sar¬ 
dinians at Cusiozza, and reconquered tlu' 
whole of Lombardy. A still more fatal 
blow f(dl at Novara, wdiere Charles Albert 
was rout(‘d in March, iSqc), and abdicated 
in const*(]uen('e. The crown came to his 
son, \dctor Fmmaiiuel, who afterwards 
became the first monarch of a united 
Italy. \'enice fell, after a long 

A siege, in August of the same 

^F)dena and Parma, 
o emee joined themselves to 

Piedmont, were occupied by Austria, and 
their ducal governments were restored. 
Tuscany suffered the same fate, and the 
Grand Duke was comj)elled by the Aus¬ 
trian army of occupation to abiogate the 
constitution of i84(S, so that his country 
became less IriH' than it was before the 
revolution. Four Catholic Powers — 
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Italy Split 
into 

F ragmcots 


France, S})ain, Ausliia, and Na])les— 
offered tlieir assistance to tli(‘ l^oj)e, ])iit 
the main burden ol reco\-ei in^ th(‘ Holy 
City l('ll n})on France ]\om(\ defended 
by Mazzini and Caribaldi, w as ( n])tnr('d 
in June, : the Cardinals canu' into 

])owa'r wMth Antonelh at their head. The 
tricoloui' w\'LS sui'i ('iidei ed. Italy was 
again s])ht into traginents. 
dt'jx'ndeid n{)on loitMgn torce. 
Sardinia aloiu' ri'inaiiu'd a 
gt'rni ol libei'ty and hope. 
Til Anstrui, the champion ol ic^acdion, llu' 
war ol nationalities, w liK'h has always Ix'eii 
to Ir'I a dangi'r, now pio\a‘d lu'i salvation. 

A PaiislaxK' ('ongress jiad been sum¬ 
moned at Ihagme w’liK'h was altende«l 
not onU' by 1 loliianians, .Aloiaxians, and 
Silesians, but by Iviissiaiis, ]N>les. and 
S('r\ians. Ihil th<‘ ( loatians tniiu‘d 
against tlic^ Magyais, and the South Slax's 
againsl then brc'thien ol the Noith. 
IhagiK' was bombarded and Jlohemia 
c'on(|ii('i ed ; the Croats marched upon 
lUidapest. d'lu^ emjieroi, who had tied 
troin his caj)ital and sought ielug(‘ in 
Moiaxaa, m.ide a ('ommon war against the 
(hainan democrats and the Hungarian 
rc'bels, who ha<l ( liosen l\os^uth as tlaai 
lea(U-r. ('roats attacked \’ienna Irom th(‘ 
east, Jioheniians trom I h(‘ norl h. Altei a 
short struggle they weie xac toi loiis : th<“ 
Hungarians, who had come to the assist¬ 
ance ol the Iruaids ol liberty. w(‘ie lepiiKi'd 
and an absolute' governnu'iit was irstoird. 
Hungary held out a htth' longer. 

A Hungarian Jve])ubh( was established, 
with Kossuth as Ihi'sideiit. Ihit the* J\us- 
sians (U'claied th(‘msel\'es the enemies ol 
1 ('Volution, and Ni( hohis came to tin.' aid ol 
Insbrot her empe'i or. An ai mvSo.ooost i <>ng 
('iite'i e'd the C()untry lioiii the' ( ai ])at hians. 
d he .Mag^alrs capilulatc'd at \dlagos. ])re- 
leriing to tall into tlu' hands ol th(' 
Kussians rather than into those of Iheii 
anci('iit tyi‘^id^- Kossuth, alter burying 
lh(' Hiingaiian ('rown, sought la'lugc' in 

'rurkey. Mc'tternich was again 

Ihe Brief ^ 

epu 1C ^ robelhous piovinc(‘s was 

worse than tlu' tirst. Ihussia 
also had her “ days ol Alandi,'’ but here 
the middh'-classes stood aloot, and tlu' 
Libc'rals wave hdt to tight out tlu'ir battle 
against the army. 

Tht' cliu'f object ot their attac'k wais the 
Prince of Prussia, brotliei ot the king, wdio 
was destined at a latc'r ])('riod to lx* the 
tirst Fmjieror of Germany, d'lie king at 
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first tried to t('mporis(\ He jiromisc'd a 
constitution, wdthdrc'W his troops, and 
sc'Tit the Princ(' ot Prussia to Ifngiand. He 
ado])ted the (ierman tric'olour, threw' him- 
.s('lt u])on the' afi('('tion ol his Ihaissians, 
and inyokc'd tlu' contid('nc(' ot Gc'rmany. 
He granti'd a written constitution and a 
National Assembly eh'cti'd b>' unix'c'rsal 
suffrage'. Put lie soon discoxcri'd his miS' 
take, and was obhgt'd to hdlow tlu' ('xampk' 
(>t Austria, ddu' army re-enti'i c'd theca])ital, 
took possession ol tht' Pailiaiiu'iit budd¬ 
ings, dissoh'ed the National (iiiaid, and 
soon alteiwvards dispi'rse'd the Assembly. 
Absolutt' govi'inmeiit wais restoix'd, ve'ih'd 
undc'i th(' forms ol a ('oustitution. 

ddi(' lh(*visional (hwi'i nmeiil in FiaiK'i', 
w hic h siiecoedc'd the ()i leans monarchy, 
was loriiK'd by a coalition, and thc'reloic' 
('ontainc'd within ilsoll the' se'e'ds ol 
dissolution. f)iu' parly amie'd al the 
('slcd)hshment <d a de'nioeiatic n'publie 
base'd on unuersal suffrage', the' otlie'r 
di'siie'd a de'iiKxiatU' and soi'ial le'piiblie, 
the ( liie'l obje'Ct ol w liK h should be' tlu' 
e'h'Vation ol the' woiking ( lasse's. I'lie' 
tricolour ol was opposed by the' re'd 

Hag ol Louis P)lane. \ he' battle' 


Civil War 
in the Streets 
of Paris 


lage'd louiid i!h' organisation 
ol labour and the* e'stablish- 


menl of national woiksho])s. 
Howc'X'er, the Socialists had opjiOM'd to 
them the' wlioje' ol Immum' and liall the* 
e'aj)ital, and Ihe'y We'ie iinahh' to hold 
t he'll own. .A eual war bioke out m the 
streets ol Paris, and tlire'c' days' lighting 
was M'ljUiie'd lor tlu' eajiture' ol the' 
suburb ol St. Antoine by (n'lieral Caxaiig- 
na<'. The' Soenahst prisonois we're shot 
01 tiaiisporte'd and tlie'ir iie'W's]lape'rs wa'ie 
sup])re'ss('d. Ifve'ntually a constitution 
was agre'e'd upon, wlnedi e'stabhshe'd a 
single ediambe'r, a [iie'Side'iit holding ollie'e 
lor lour ye'ars, and ;t Council ol State. 

d he' jiresidi nt w as to be e'hose'ii by 
unive'rsal sulfrage', and the' e'le'Ctioii took 
plaea; on Decenil^er loth, 1S4S. Lc'dru 
Kolhn w'as the ('andiehite' of the Soc ialists. 
Ca\'aignac ol the' De'inocrats, but l)oth 
liad to give w’ay to Louis Napoleon, the 
inheritor ol a mighty name, wdio wais 
chosc'ii ])y an ove'rwlie'lnnng majority. 
This e'le'Ction could have no otlie'r result 
than the' e'stabhshme'iit ol a monarchy, 
d'lie cou]) d’etat ol Jfecember 2nd, 1S51, 
dissol\'e*(l the' Assc'inbly, and arrc'sted the' 
leadeis of the Kejiublican jiai ty. Follow'- 
ing tile' examj)le' of his uncle, Louis 
Najxileon was first made j)r(‘Sident for 
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tc‘]i y(‘ars, ajidsliortlyatteiwardsEni])c‘r()r. 
'j'lu' ])l(‘discitL‘ acr(‘])liiij^- him as IhnpcTor 
()1 llu' Fia'iu'li was takmi lour y(‘ais. to a 
day, altc'r ho had ht'cii olcotc'd piosidtait. 

By the cvoiits wo lia\’o dosorilHal 
;d)S()]iit(‘ f^()\'(‘rmm'Hl was oslalEshod ovor 
lli(‘ whok' ot l£iir()])(‘. c‘xcc‘])liiiy Switzoi- 
laiid and lla* conntru's which liad not 
hc'cn allcidc'd hy the r(‘\a)liilions ol j<S 4 <S. 
Howcxcia l'ran('(‘ })rcscr\’('d lu'r ])iin('ij)k‘ 
ol unnt'isal sidtrai^cs Prussia and Saidinia 
then constitutions, with tlic iixcd rcsoha- 
ol achic'\’in^ the' unity ol (icnnany and ol 
Italy, lonndccl on tlic' principle ol nation¬ 
ality, which had hc-en lyiioird 1 )y tin- 
('oiiyH'^^ <d X iaiina. \\\‘now ])ass ii orn t he- 
(‘poc h ol icwolnt lolls to the' epoch ol wai . 

d 1 ie (hnnc'an War ol 1S54 l>ejonps to 
those cwc'nts ot hisloiy ol wlinh wc' do 
not ])ic'c'isely know tla,' e.inse. ddicac' ai e 
])i ohahh’ Ic'W lmyhshinc‘11 w ho Ic/el satisfic'd 
with thc'ii c'onntiy’s share' in it, 01 who 
sii])port il as an act ol pohlieal wisdom 
'] lic'ie aie Ic'W, also, who would (k'n\ that 
we w’c'ic' k'd into it hy tlio hanpc'ioi ol 
tlic' F'u'iu h. Louis NapoU'on c aiiu' 1<» the* 
tlironc' ol l^raiic'c' pledged hy c'oiixac t a >11 
and hy honour to <'ll,eet the' 
liht'ratioii ol Italy lioiii the' 
Austiiaii yoke'. 1 his c'onid n< >t 
])(' done without war. and 
altliouLth I'ranec' was stion^ c-noiiyh to 
mec.'t Austria m the hc'ld. she' eoiild not 
( onlc'iid against Austi ia and Ixussia nnitc'd. 
It thc'ic'lorc' hc'eanic' iu'( c'Ssai v towc'akoii 
Russia hc'lorc' siudi .1 wai could lu' undc'r- 
tcdxc'ii, <incl the' cpu'stuai ol th<' Holy IMacc-s 
was sc'i/c'd upon with itre-at adroit nc'ss as 
a ( olonrahk' ))i elext lor a war with Russia. 

P)iitam was easily, too c-asily, stirrc'd 
to dcdeiid I'm key artaiust ayi;i c'Ssioii 
and disiiiemhernic'iit, and thus a c'onlliet 
was hc'^uii ol wdiic h we have little* reason 
to hc' jirond. ivussia was pre])aic'd to 
mc'c't an attac'k in the ILiltic, in Poland, 
or on Ihc' Daimhe, hut the- (’rimea was 
only lec'hly garrisoned. Still, Sc‘hasto])ol 
hc'ld out, and the* resourc'c-s ol the* allu's 
wx're straiiu'd to the* utmost. A wanter 
caiufiaif^n hecame necc'ssaiy m a desert 
country, suhject to intc'iise cold. khc* 
Idritisli lost lialf their troofis, and no 
assistance came from Austria or Piiissia. 

In the spring ol 1S53 the lonjH'ror 
Nicholas dic'd, and the* wxir no lonj^er had a 
motix e. Howc'vctr, it continued under his 
successor, and Sehastojiol did not fall until 
six months afterwuirds. Najioleon wars 
ready to makc^ l)eace, altliough Palmerston 


The 

Crimean 

War 


Consequences 
of the 

Crimean War 


wislied to ^o on fi^^htiiif;. and a trc'aty was 
c'VeiittialU' c'oncludc'd at the' ('on^ress ol 
Paii^. d'urkc'y lost the' Danuhian ])ro- 
x'lnc'c'S, hut the' inte^u ityof lic'r emj)li e was 
f.iuai antec'd, w'hilc' she* jiromised i c-lorms 
of administration w’hich wc'rc' nc'ver carric'd 
into c'lU'ct. d'he naviyuction ol the* Danuix* 
was ck'claic'd lu'C'. and the* Black Sea 
iic'utral. Caxauir liad hc'C'ii 
ck'vei c'noiiyh to join the 
alliaiK'e. although Sardinia 
tiacl no intc'ic'st. direct 01 in- 
diic'ct. Ill the' (|ue>tions in dispute, d his 
,i;a\'c‘ him a 1 lyht to take' [)art in the* 
c'oiiyress, .md the' lihciation of Italy 
c'litc'ic'd lor the' fust time' into the* domain 
ol })iacti<'al politic s. d hc' war undouht- 
c'dly laisod the pie>tiy(' ol the' Ldc'iudi 
I'unpt'ioi. and ya\e liim a commanding 
])ositi<tn in kuuo])ean allairs. It calk'd 
Roiiinania into existeiicc'. audit 1 c'cc)ynised 
the claims ot natioiiahty in Italy. It was 
anothc'i blow to the jiriiuiplc's ol the 
('oiirtK's^ ol N'leima. and it weakc'iu'd the* 
inlliu'iice ol Aiisiiiti 

It wall ht' sc'c'ii horn this naiialu’e that 
the.* (imic'an Wai k'd directly to the* 
Italian W’ai ol iNy*). iR adroit ch]>lo- 
mac .Xustiia was induc'(l to inx'adc' 
S.irdinian tcrntoiy, and the armu's ol 
h'ranca.' uoss('cl the A!})s to deU'iid hei . 
d'hc' two allied aimu's wa-re ahlc* to c'on- 
cc'iitialc' at Ah'ssandiia hc'lore thc'y could 
ht* attackc'd 111 dc'Lul. d'hc* Pattk' ol 
.Mayc'iit.i. hax'uiy hc'c u Ic '^t in tla* inorninLU 
was won in the- atternooii. MacMahon 
j)la\any the* [)<iit ol Dc'saix at Marc'iiyo. 

ddic' .\ustrians c'Wic uatc'd Loinharda 
and rc'tiu'd into the (Hiadrilateral to 
dc'lend \'c'iic*tia. Altc'i a haul struyyyk' 
the* Austrians wc'U* ayain dc'lc'atc'd at Soh 
Ic'i iiio, hut the* hloodshc'd had so unnerxa'cl 
the c'uijic'ioi. and the qiiaric'ls hetwc'cn liis 
maishals had so disyusted him, that he 
1)1 okc- his piomisc' ot sc'ttiny Italy frc'c* to 
the Adriatic, and made a pc'ac'e which 
sc'cured only Lomhardy to Sardinia. He 
rec'c’U’c'd in exchange Savoy 
and Ni('c'. hut this second war 


The Damaged 


Prestige of 
Louis Napoleon 


was as latal to his ])restii;e as 
the* first had heen lavour- 
ahk'. Italy alone ])rc)litecl hy the* rc'sult. 
Parma, Hock'iia. and d'uscany drow out 
their dukes ; Ixoma^na sc't herself tree 
from the lh)])e ; jiroxusional governments 
were established m these* jirovinces, ready 
lor incorporation with the kingdom ol 
the House of Savoy. Cavour, wdio had 
resigned after the Peace of Villafranca, 
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Metternich’s 
Fatal 
Blunder 


again became T^rime Minister. The sj)ell ot 
Austrian domination was broken, and tlie 
estal)]islimeut of an Italian kingdom, so 
long tile dream ol jxiets and })alriots, 
liecame only a question of tinu‘. 

The sceiK' of our drama shifts to another 
quarter. What Cavoiir had done tor Italy 
Bismarck was to do lor (icrmany. The 
rivalry betwcaai Austria and 
Ih'ussia for the k'ading jxisition 
in (lermany, and lor tlu' in- 
luMitaiu'c ol file Holy Roman 
Tmpii'e had been active' ('V(T since tlu' 
Congrc'ss of Vienna. The ])olicy ol Napo¬ 
leon would have anuihilaled Brussia and 
strc'ngtlu'ned Austria, but Metternich com¬ 
mitted the latal blunder ol joining the' 
coalition of which the' jaolits were' to come 
to his rival iiistc'ad of hinise'lf. 

I'lu'ia' was a time when Hanove'r might 
ha\a‘ dis])uted witli Brussia tlie fust ])lact' 
111 a T('utoiiic Knijiire, but it was Im- 
j)ossibl(' that such a position could lx* held 
i)y a King of lingland, and the soven'ignty 
oi the' British Isles was legarded as more 
valuable than the chance's ot a Ce)ntine'ntal 
('re)wn. The' share whieh Ihussia hael 
taken in the' Wate'iioo campaign re'neU'ied 
lu'r rc'waiel e'ertam. and the' weirlel was 
dispeised te) fa\a)ur Ihote-stant j)re)gre*ss 
lathe'r than Catholic stagnation. 

Still, it is doubt till if Brussia woulel 
ha\'e gaiiu'el the positiein which was the^ 
eibje'ct e)l he'i' de'sire's unless Bismarck 
hael bee'll in lier se'r\ae'e', wiie), with a 
mixture' e)l statesmaiishij) anel e'lall, ol 
('e)urage anel auelae'ity, hall untu'el and hall 
eut the (roidian knot eil the- situatiein. I'lu' 
Danish War eii icStiq weiulel jirobably never 
have' take'll plaee unless Busiuaick hael 
ceinveye'el te) the' Danes the talse assurane e, 
baseel jirobably ujxm an mterce'jiteel 
disjiate'h, that she' was ce'iiain to re'ce'ive' 
the* suj)])ort e)t Britain. The* ele'feat eit 
Denmark was s[)e'e'ely anel iiu'vitable, and 
tlie arrange'ine'iits made' by the Beace' e)l 
Vienna ce'eleel the eluehies of Schle'swig 
and Heilstein te) Austria anel 
Brussia uncle'r e'e)nditie)ns which 
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surrounded” was the te*xt e)f their patrieitic 
hymn. The arrange'ments for the' joint 
eeccupatiein eif the jirovinces by the twee 
ceinliicting rivals ])ie)vule'el that the (jer- 
rnan ])re)\ance sheiulel be ocempieel by 
Austria; the semi-Danish by Brussia. 
'riiis made a e]iiarre‘l ce'iiain. The* Brus- 
sian ge)\a'rne)i ol Schle'swig ])erse'cuted the 
])artisans e)l inde'jie'uelence ; the Austrian 
geiverneir e)f He)1ste'in eiu'ourage'd them. 
The* rupture was elelayeel leir a time' by the* 
('e)nventie)n e)l (iastein, but it came* at last. 

In oreler te) attaek Austria with suce'ess 
it was ne'ce'ssary that Brussia she)ulel have 
Italy on her siele. B>ut Italy e-oiilel not 
act withe>ut the ce)nse'iit e)l France', anel 
this imj)lie'el the a])pre)val e)l the Junpe'ie)!' 
Naj)e)le'e)n. At the* inte'rvae'U* e)l Biarnt/, in 
October, i.<S()5, Na])ole'on agie'e'd tosu])p')it 
Brussia against Austria, and ele'e'lare'd hiin- 
se'lt 111 faveeiir e)l the unity e)l Italy, it some' 
C()mi)eiisatioii were' give-ii to his e)wn e'oun- 
try by an uicre'ase e)t te'i ritoiy. He* ele'sire'el 
te) tear n\) the se'ttle'ment ot X'u'iina, so 
hostile' to Nape)leoiiie' ule'als. Bisinaie'k 
aelre)itly e'licouragt'el the'se' aspirations, but 
te)e)k care' not to coniiiiit hiinse'll. It was 
te)unel elillie'ult to o\e're'onu' the' 
ehstiust whu'h the Italians Idt 
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made' a i utui e quari e'l inevitable. 
The; Schleswag-He)lstein diffi¬ 
culty re)se‘ in great measure' lieim the* lact 
that whereas Heilstein was alnie)st entire'ly 
Oerman anel, inde'eel, claimed te)be' a part 
of the e)ld Oerman Fnijiire' Schleswig was 
more than hall Danisli, and yet the' twe) 
duchies were united by a ])cimanent beind 
which natie)nal feeling deeiare'd was never 
te) be breiken. ” Sclileswig-He)lstein sea 


toi Bisinaie'k. 'flie-y lio])e'd t(‘ 
e)btain WiU'tia without a war, 
possibly by e'e'eling tlie- ii('wly-ci eate'd 
Koiimania te) Austria. Mvvn King Wdlliam 
was averse' fre)in leire'e, and Bismare'k stood 
ale)ne, siqipoited by liis cle-ar insight and 
his ire>11 will. At last, in A])ril, iSh(), an 
offensive alliane'e wit h Italy was e'one'lude'el 
le)r thre'e* nieiiiths. Italy was te) su])poit 
Brussia lu eibtaining the he'ge'inony e)l 
(iermany, and was te) rece ixe; X enetia m 
le'turn. She' aske'd for f rieste', but it was 
reliise'd te) he'r. Na})oleon preimised to 
remain iie'utral. 

In June', Brussia de'C.lare'd the* fe'ele'ratix’e- 
tie' whiedi bound he'i te) Austria ehssoh'i'el. 
Hut she le)unel he'rse*ll alone. Baxaiia, 
Wurte'inbe'rg, Saxeiny, and Hane)ver, te)- 
gether with Hesse-Nassau, and BaeU'ii, 
suj)j)orte'd Austria. Brussia had to u'ly 
upem her well-drilled army anel her 
admlralde arrangeme'uts leir me)bilisatie)n. 
Napeileeiii he)j)eel that between e'eimbatants 
se) e'cjually matcheel the war we)uld be* e)f 
se)me duratiein, and that, when beith we're 
exhausted, he* coulel e'e)me' forwarel as 
a meeliateir, and make his e)wn terms. But 
the'se heipes wa'ix' shatte'ieel by the* ra})idity 
of the* Brussian movements. Before the* 
end of June the army e)f Haimver had 
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/apitnlated, Saxony was ()c'('U])i(‘(l, l^>()h(‘niia 
unaided, and on July ]rd tlu' P>altU‘ ol 
Kr)ni{4^riil/^, won laii^(‘ly by \\\r |j:(‘nins of 
tlic (down Id'ince Fredcaie, (oded tlie 
stiufj:gle, and llie waay lay oj)rn to Vuaina. 

At the same time tli(‘ Italians weie 
(kdcaiUal at (distozza by a iorca^ inl(*rior 
m numbers, but this did not j)r(‘vent the 
Austrians having to surrc'mh'r Wniutia to 
XapoU'on, who gave it to the Italians. 
d'lK' southern staters ol (ierinany weie 
inea])abk‘ ol (‘fkative ai'tion. I'lu'y wiae 
braten in (kdail ; I'ranklort was orrnj)i(‘(l, 
Austria was rom])(‘lk‘d to abandon \ivv 
alli(‘s, who had no alternatne but to mak(‘ 
pcaiet'; Ihiissia bi'canie tin* undisputc'd 
lirad ol thedeinian eonkal(M at ion. kairopr 
was (laz(‘(l and 1 ic'W'ihl(a'ed by tlu‘ ia])idit\’ 
and ('onipleteiiess ot lu'i* suca oss. 

Xapok'on loiiiid himsi'H drcoivial. and 
step which h(‘ took to rci'over his 
])()sition lad to lU'W (lisastei's. His at tampt 
to gain possession ol the (band Diiehv <>1 
Luxembuig pi o\ ed a lailiiie. He lookeil 
about in x'Mu lor allu's. A tiiple alliaiue 
was ])ro])osed with .Austria ami Italy, but 
Austria was exhausted and di eaded an< >t lu‘r 
wair. while Italy deinandi'd 
the withdiaw'al ol the h'rem h 
Irom Rome. Nothing ('ould 
obtained 1 )eyond gaaiei al 
dei'larations ol sym})at hy and iriendship. .A 
p!opf)sition made in the beginning ot iSjo 
1< )r a mutual disai in ament came to nothing 
At last, at a monuait when pt'acc- s(H‘med to 
be as-,uu‘d, war bi'oke out with the' 'sudden¬ 
ness ol an (,*ai th(]Ucdvc‘. 1 la.'elumsnu'ss ol 
a kbench AImister who. not satistied with 
a inatei ial \actorv, demanded a huniihating 
declaiation Iroiii tla* Riussiau king, the 
genius ol Hismaick, wdio seized an un- 
e([ualk'd opjiortuuity lor ]>! ecipitatmg a 
‘'onllict wdiieli he rc!gai(k'd as iiu'vitable, 
so as to have the nation and tlu' so\a‘reign 
on his sidte caused the greatest war of 
modern tiini's, by the results ol which 
Luro])e is still dominatiak 

War was declared on July X()th, and the 
c'm])eror lelt lor the' front. But lu* had no 
illusion as to the result, ddu' empre'ss who, 
stung to the lu'art by tlu' taunts of Ger¬ 
many, hafl stimulate'd tlu' conllict, was 
unabk' to insjiire him w it li ho])t'. He lelt 
St. (bond, accompanied by his son, as a 
viedim led to tlu' slaughter, and the final 
catastrophe was not long debayed. Idie 
war of 1S70 wais more than a local conflict. 
It must l)e reckoiu'd among the' vital 
struggles which have conxailse'd luirojie 


The Greatest 
War of 
Modern Times 


since the fall of the; Roman Empire ; a 
se'ene, but proliably not a closing scemy 
in the' se'eailar rixahy betwe'cu the; 
Roman and the d'e'uton. 

It wais said at the time that Sedan 
avenged Tagliacozzo, that the French 
empere)!'expiated ein tliat field the murder 
ol the Hohe'iistaulle'ii C'onradin by the; 
^ , brotlu'r e>f St. Louis. Regarek'el 

the German more ])rosaic })omt e)t 


Empire 


view, it U])set the politics of 
Eiirojie. It created a (ie;rman 
Einj)ne‘, with Piiissfa at its he'ad, and 
gave that countly a ])rejionderance in 
I'dnope'. It ae hie*\a'd tlie unity eif Italy, 
and (k'stroyed the temj:)r)ral power of the; 
Foj>e. It ope'iied the' ejuestion e)f the East 
by putting an end to tlie neutrality ol the 
I>la(d< Se'a. It e'stablished in France a 

re‘pnbli('an ge)ve'rninent which se'e'ins to be 
duiabk-, and it transk'ired that lu'utral 
ti'rritory be'tweeii Xe'ustiaa and Austrasia 
wdindi apjx'ars to haw' come* into existe‘ne:e 
Irom the' ace'ide'iit of Lewis the' Ikons 
ha\'ing thn‘(' sons instead ol two -drom 
the French to the (re-rman side' of his 
dominions. AN'liether tins arrangement 

will be jiermanent 01 not. none can say. 
It proeluced by lorce a se'ttk'inent ol 
Iciiro})!' \’ery diftere'ut to those wdiich were 
e'^tablihlied at Munster, at Ltrecht, or 
cd X’lenna, and we* still he unde'r the 
conditions w’hnbi it created. 

Nearly forty years ha\'e e'la])sed since 
the war ol almost as long a perioel as 

intervi'iie'd betwe'e'ii the' Baltk' ot Wate'idoo 
and the'(b imean war. CauEiirojie be now' 
(k'clare'd to be* in a state of eepiilibrium, oi¬ 
ls she' nie'iiace'd by convulsions similar to 
those' which we' have; ske'te'heel ? 

Pe)htie'al ])re)phee'y is always elangerous ; 
lare'ly can the most far-sighted statesman 
lore'See' what is going te) happen. The 
elange'r king dreaded frecjuently never 
e'oine'S, and the catastrophe arises m a 
.se'ason eif ceniijilete security. vStilb if we 
])ass the map eii Eureipe in review, w'e shall 

find a great impreivement 
The Relations .11 r 

, „ Since the (-ongre'ss eif Vienna, 

of France . P , j. 

and wx' may believe that our 

hoj)es ol peacelul develop- 
nu'iit for European nations rests upon a 
Lrmer basis. France a])pears to be firmly 
established in the form of a re])ublic, and is 
supported by the friendshii) of the British 
fimpiie. Even if she were to change her 
government, it wxmld not necessarily pro¬ 
duce a Europi'an war. Spain is recovering 
from her disasters and entering upon a new 
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('ar(‘(M' ul ])r()S])(M'ity. whiU^ Portugal will 
pi'()l)al)l\' lollow lu‘r ('X;ini])l(\ In tlir 
latter ('oniitrx' the inoiiai eli\' was dis- 
plae(‘(l ])y a an ^ox'eiinneiit in 

ipil. 

The two ino'^t nionu'iitons events 
in the j)t'riod inuha' discussion Jiave 
Peen the creation ol a united (icaanany 
^ and a uni teal Italy. Both ol 

. these sca'in likc'ly to be pernia- 

. , iient. 1 lic'divcaauaiec'bcUwecai 

and Italy i / i ? 

till' leeliiiL^s and niteic-sls ot 

Northern and Soulhc'rn ticainany has, to a 
laryu' c‘\t<‘nt, disa])])c‘auab and 11 k‘ Iriend- 
sliij) which aininatc'S tlican has bcaaane 
stioniser in the (a»ui sc‘ ol years. It was the 
Kiny oi lhi\aria who ])ro]>oscal, in the 
preat ynillcay ol Wasailles, that thc‘ Kin^; 
ol Piussia should la' h’in})eror ol (ic'rinany, 
and in doin^ so hi' C‘\pi essial the sc'id inu'iits 
not only ol the' ])ia'sent. but ol Ihc' iuture. 

No oiu' who was ae(|uainted with Italy 
111 the days bc'loic' Abi^eiita and Sollc'iino 
c'an lail to leeo^iiise the ehanyc' which has 
eoine o\'C'r that eountry. The' dc'bt in- 
euric'd in c'xte'iidmy the Italian railways, 
in ])i('reiiii; the* Alps and the' Apennines, 
has bee'll coinplc'te'ly justifu-eh and the 
jire'SXieiice' ol those' wIk) hreaiyht it about 
has be'C'ii j)ro\'ed hy Us slice e'ss. I'he'i e' is a 
constant inoW'ine'iit ol the populatie)n 
be-tweeii south and north, and the 
National Ainiy ol Italy has ])ioye'el not 
only a ])ote'nt iiistrunie'iit oi c'diie-ation, 
hut a means e)f e're'vUin<j; a le'C'hn^ ot 
nationality loi' \\liieh the ]>ro\’inci<ilisni ol 
earlier days le'lt no sco])e. It lias ('xa'ii iiad 
an e'llect uj)on the lauyuaye and literatuie' 
ol the' Country. Italian has ne)W' sup- 
])lanted Fre'iie'li as the laip^uaj^e ol the 
lii^her classc'S, and books are now w'litteii 
in Italian which in old days would have 
been WTitteii in dialect. 

The ])osition of the Pope at Rome is 
still a cause of discoid, but there is hojie 


that by couce'ssions on each side; these 
dillere'iices may disappear. As xve moNa* 
. lint her east, the outlook 

the Future Who 

of Austria? ^^Tuic Ol Austria 

e)r ol ]\ussla ? Austria, an 
ill-assorte'd conye'i ies ol dise'ordant nation¬ 
alities- Mayu'ar and ( zecli, Italian and 
Slavonic is held uneU'r a (iermaii head 
by the' lorce' oi old traditions and the fear 
ol a civil w-ar, w'hich inii^ht be caused by a 
disruption. But it is probable' that even 
here the' elanywr may be a\^erted, and at the 
death of the present em])eror means may Vie 


found of reconciling:^ diffe'i ences, which 
ajipe'ar ineconcilable, by the exe'rcise of 
political common sc'use', and ol a [)at not ism 
W'hich, il not based on sentiiiK'iit and alfec- 
tion, may at least be' founded u})ou interest. 

Russia, the. unwaeldy pant, a hiiye 
ternte_)ry sparsely ]>eo{)le'd by dise'oidant 
elemt'iits, ^oxenied from an artifKially 
created capital, W'hie'h is iemo\’e(l e‘\'e'r\ 
day liirther awxiy Iroin the centre' ot p av ity 
ol affairs, as the frontieis ol tlu' t'lupire' 
S])read lurtlu'r to the' east, may, perhajis, 
split up into its componeait e'le'inc'iits, 
Asiatic and luirope-aii, oic by a wise' 
e'xte'iisioTi ol constitutional ^ove'nime'lit, 
may coiitiiiue to e'Xist lor a cousiderabk' 
time'. Many pro})he'cie's ot its lull hav(' 
tx'en showm to be' lalse', and those who 
know' it best have' the' sui("^t e( )nridrnee' 
in Its stability, d'ui key must always re-mam 
an a])])le ot eli'^e'oid. 1 lu' ^iieie'^siiil wai 
waye'd hy the Balkan Te-aeiU' ol Bui,can a. 
(ire'C'ee*, Alonte'iie'cn>. and Se-r\'ia in !()IJ 
liirtlu'r di'-'nieiiibi'i I'd it-- te'i i itoi \', Ciiid 
se-t up the ind('])('iidrnt kmcdom ol 
Albania. M'he'ii t he mte-lhc^'iie i' ol hhii ope' 
ha^ le-mire to atte-nd to it. 

('onstant mople' will 1 x- Ire ed 
Irom lie-r ^e'l \'it ude and t he 
(fttoinan 'Tui k driw-n bae k 
into Asia. 1 h*' starllinp i e‘\’ohit loii o! 
j()o8 b\’ the “ 'Sheiinc Turk"^ ” liiouclit no 
tran'^^ormat]on m the' ehaiaetei and 
nu'thods ol 'rurkish iiile. Poilioiis ->1 Ihe 
wOlid to w hiedi cult iii e- owe ^ --e> nine h, w hie h 
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have hael Se) ydorieeus a }>asl, wine h c^^^’e' t he- 
W'Oliel Se> mileii eel (iri'c'k llte-i allll e‘, ])hllo- 
se)j)hy and eloeiue'iu'e', w'hie-h we-re the' hi si 
te) le'c'l the awakeuuic influe'ne'e* e)t C liris- 
tianity, cannot re*main loi' e'\'e*r in a 
conelition e)l ingleaious shnnbe'r. 

(ireece, which lias ce)m])letely iustiheel the' 
enthusiasm for liberty wdiich called hei inte. 
existence, wall receive ne>t einly (he'te'. 
but other jirovincc'S wliich onee he'longeel 
to her, and the Bulgarians w'ill enjeiy the 
reward of their patient industry aiiertheir 
solid capacity har practical alfairs. The' 
w'orld has seen the princijile's ol te'rntonal 
se)vereigiity, ol the' balance oi jiow-er, e)l 
so-calleel legitimacy, w'hich so long 
deiniinateel the ])ohtJCS of Icurojii', receive' 
the'ir conse'cratioii in tlie Congie-ss ol 
\heima. It has se'e'u tlie ])rinci})le ol 
nationality, unfortunately ignored in the 
arrangements of that eongress, create a 
lunv Germany and a new Italy, anel weirk 
])enverfully aineing the Slavs, still subject 
to the domination of alien masters. 



THE RE-MAKING OF EUROPE: GENERAL SURVEY 


11 is j)r()l)al)k' lliat tlic principle wliicli is 
rlc'Stincd lo conriliale divergent interests, 
to rec'onrile rivalries, and to establish 
llu' government of Eiiro])e U])on a firm 
basis ()1 stable equililaium, is the ])rineij)l(‘ 
o| jedc'i ation, a mode of government which 
IS possibli' only in an advanci'd state ol 
civilisation, and is cc'rtain to be accepted 
in ))ro])ortion as civilisation adx’anci^s. 
Miuh of the nnia'st wliic'h now renders 
goNcinment diihcult is due to tlu' lad 
that legislation wliicli benetlts om^ ])art of 
;i ('ountry is harmlul to another jxirt. 

1 1 eland cannot be governed satislactorily 
on English mdliods, and measmes wliicli 
ai (' benehi'ial to Lombai dy ar<' inap|)li('abl(‘ 
to Sicily. riu' particularism ot Spain, 
which inaka^s ( atalonia a ('enti (‘ ot disorder, 

( Mil be remedi(Ml only by a ])ohcy whidi 
mIIows tlu‘ ()io\'in(M's ot that ('ountry to a 
huge extent to go\'(Mn t h<“niS(‘l\ cs. The 
woihl is shrinking. 1 1 k' tu'iid ot affairs 
in the woild ot our timi' is towards tlu' 
(leation ot vast empiu's, the toimatioii 
ol large politK'al units. 

Ihit this spiiit ot what is sometimes 
( ailed imp(M lalisiu ('an be salely carrual out 
oiilv b\ strengthailing the smalU'r ])ohtical 
milts ot which t h(‘ larger units are com- 
jxised. laxteiisiN'e outlooks, llu* manage- 
UK'iit ot attairs on a \'ast s('al(‘. ('annol Ixa 
indulgeil in unless ('aia* is lak(ai not to 
W(Mken th(‘ iii 1 ensi\’(‘ tt'elmgs which are 
* qmdh' essential lo ])olitical w ell-b(‘ing. 
A statesman must rely not only on the 
widei patiiotisiu, wdnch carri(‘S with it 
untold bciu'fits wheie\’('i it is touii(d, ]>ut 


on the domestic virtue's of local and 
municipal pat-riotism, the love of our 
country, our piandnce. and (Uir iown. 

The tendency to foster lo('al languages 
and local ties, which is soiiK'tinu'S regarded 
as iniurioiis to tlu' higher intc'ix'sts of 
humanity, is in rc'ality the outcome of a 
natural mstim't of self-prc'sc'i vation. Taing 
ago the Romans taught us that the two 
(‘ss('ntial base's ol all gox'einmc'ut ar(' 
lm])erium and Lilu'rtas ill-translated 
lfm])ire and Libi'idyom' th(' ex(‘rciS(' ot 
firm rul(‘, the other the' concession to the 
lr('(‘(lom of indi\’i(lual action. ddi(' re'con- 
( iliation of these' two lorc("^ is to b(' jouiid 
in h'de'ratiou, a ioi m ol go\'e'rument wdiK'li 
is const<iiitly making ])rogr('SS among us. 
fty this e\('n' ('itizi'ii owe-s a doubh' 
alh'gi.mce', oik' to his nmuici])al sur¬ 
roundings. wliK'h appeals to se'iitiiue'nts 
which belniig to his hirtli. his education 
and his ra('e ; and the* othi'i' to 1 lis im[)eriaJ 
])osition, which ('iiables hiiii to enjoy a 
larger hte and to take' his pi oper share in 
th(‘ administration ol tin* world. d'lu' 
Roman Kni[)ir('. the lloly Roman l^mipiri', 
lia\(' ])asse*d aw<iy; a Rritish Jnn])ir(' and 
oth('r similar ('(cnbinations are coming 
into being, d lu' s<'i('ntific ]misuit ot this 
idt'al. giiide'el by th(' best ])oiitical thought, 
ariel ('.uried into exf'cutiou by the highest 
political wisdom, is the' only means hy 
which W(' max' hope to re'alise th(' Ihe'ini' 
of p(K‘ts. the' dre'.iin ot statesmen, a goal 
which is y('t tar distarit. but whie'h is 
not imjiossibU', the T'ederation ot the 
W’oild. O-CAK Kkowninu. 



QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN 

From the painting by S. N, KeynoMs 
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THE GREAT POWERS IN CONCORD 

AND THE FAILURE OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE 

A T lilt'of \ ]nil)lic aiitlionty in ihr course of the 

hut rarely, aiul national riyhts and se\'(‘nteenlh cc'utnry. Tlu' inijinlse of the 


hut raia'ly, and national riyhts and 
• h'sires n('\(‘r, a siihji'ct ol discaission. 
I'he Cahinels—that is to say, tlu' princi'S 
ol Iriiiojxa tlaai ol'lieials, and in particular 
(In* diplomatists- - arranged tiie mutual 
lelationsol state's almost exclusu ely with 
lete'rc'nce* to dynastic Intel ests and dilh'r- 
,'nc('s 111 national power ; thou,i;h in th(' case 
ot FraiK'e' it was lU'Ci'ss.ary to consult 
national sii^ceptihilitles, and in ]{nL;landthe 
economic demands ot the u|)pt'r classes 
of sficii'ty came* into epu'stion. ddu' te*rm 
" state ” implic'd a rulint; court, a gov(*rn- 
ment, and nothini; heyond. not only to 
Frmce Metternicli, hut also to t ht' majority 
of his coadpitors. ddu'se institutions were 
the- sole siirvivini; r(’presentati\-('S of tliat 
leiidal oipanism whiidi ioi more' than a 
liioiisand ye'ars had undertakc'ii the larger 
[iiopoitioii ol the* task ot the state. 

rrincijialitit'S of this kind were not 
founded upon the institutions of civic 
hie. winch had develojicd under feudal 
society ; llu' rule ot tlie aristocracy 
had falU'ii into decay, had giown anti- 
quate'd or had ht'cn ahohslied, and as the 
monarchy increasc'd in power at tlu' ex- 
[lensc* of tlH^ classes, it had invariahly 
enijiloyixl instruments of government more 
_ scientifically constructed in 


European ]iurc';uicr;icics had 

Governments {;c,^a■nu^01lts had in- 

in VO ution bctwet'ii ])rinot'S and 

peoples and had hecome ends in them¬ 
selves. The tlu'ory of “subordination,” 
wdiich in feudal society had denoted an 
economic relation, now assumed a political 
character ; it was regarded as a nc'cessary 
extension of the idea of sov^ereignty, wliich 
had become the sole and ultimate basis of 


detail. 


jHihlic aiithonty m th(' course of the 
se\'(‘nteenth ci'utury. Tlu' imj>ulse of the 
sovereigns to exli'ud the i ange of tlu'ir 
authority, and a conception more oi less 
definite ol tlu* connection between this 
authority and certain idc*al ohji'cts. re¬ 
sulted m tlu* theory that the guidance ol 

society was a governiTK'ntal 
Ja fconsequently laid 

n*^f**^ ^ an e\erdncreasmg numhi'r of 

Rights of Mail , 111 

claims and demands upon 

the goverinm'iit tor tlu* tinu* being. 
To tins conception of the rights of 
]>nnces and th('ir delegati s. as a n'sult of 
iiistoric growth the French Revolution 
had oj'iposi'd the idea ot “ the rights of 
man.” I'o tlu* National Assembly no 
task seemed moie lU'ct'ssary or more 
ini])**rative than the extiiqiation of ('rrone- 
ous theories from the gt'iieral thought of 
the time ; such theories had arisc'ii from 
the exagg('rated inqxirtance attaidied to 
monarchical jiower had secured recogni¬ 
tion, and hatl ('ome into ojieration, simply 
bei'aiise they had nevt'r been confuted. 

Henci'forward sovc'reignty was to be 
liased u])on the consi'ut of tin* ('ommunity 
as a whole. Thus support cal by the 
sovereign will of the ]X‘ople, France had 
enten'cl u]X)n war with the monarchical 
stati's of Euro]X' where the exercisi* of 
supreme powt'r had bec'ii the ruler’s 
exclusive right. It was as an exjionent 
of the sovereign rights of the ix'ojile that 
the empire of Najxdtum Bonaparte had 
attemjited to make' France the paramount 
Power in FurojX' ; it was in virtue of tlu‘ 
]X)W(‘r entrusted to liiin by six millions 
of Frenchmen that th(' Fm])eror had led 
liis armies far beyond the limits of French 
domination and had imposed his jicrsonal 
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will upon the ])i in('('s ol luirope hy means 
of a ma/^iiifieenl si'ru's ol battles. Whtliin 
a ])eiio(l ol sear('e two deeacU'S the balainx' 
of ])Ower had swiiny to tla* o]>posit(' 
extR'ine, and had pas^('d ])ark Innn tln‘ 
soveR'if^n peopl(‘ to th(‘ absolnti^ dt‘S])ot. 
Monan li.s and nations shai'od alik(‘ in tlie 
task ol oN'erpowcniiL; tliis tyranny whieli 
_ _ . had ainu'd at abolishing en- 

c rowing I’iojits of nations as 

owcr o sncli ; but troin \'i(dorv the 
(he People , i i 0 

pianees al()n<‘ <Ka‘ive<l advan- 

t<iy('. Wdth bra/('n ettronti'ry htca'ary lnn(‘- 
s<‘rv('rs s<ribbl<‘d their historic's to ])i‘ove 
that onU' the so^'^'relens and their annii'S 
d('ser\'(‘d tlic' (redit ol the o\erthrow ot 
Xaj)ol('on, and that tlu' ]>ii\’at(.- eiti/(n 
had done no inoix' S('r\’i(X‘ than does thi^ 
ojxlmaiA^ lirenian at a eonllaeration. 

llow(‘\’er tlaai \a’ew ol t he sit nation was 
^eneralK' discredited. It could by no 
nuMiis b(' loiyotteii that the Fnissians had 
loKC'd their kin.i; to uiidiatake a war ol 
liberation, and the ser\ k ('S lendeRxl by 
Spain and the d \ rol could not be wholly 
explained b^' rehaeiK'c* to th(' ('oinma.nds ol 
Ic'yalK' eoiistituled autliorit ic's : in either 
ease it was tlie ])('oj)Ie who b\’ lorec* ol 
arms had (Mst oif thi* yoke imposed u])on 
th('m. riie will ol tilt' peo])le had made* 
itsc'li ])]amly undc'i'stood ; it had deehiK'd 
th(' alx'H inle ew'en lliouyli that ink' had 
appealed under the' names ol In'i'dom, 
relorm. and pros))eri \ 

OiKX' ars'iiii the ])imeel\' lamilies re- 
eo\'ered their power and position: they 
had not c'lit ('it aiiied the least idea ol 
diN’idm^ amony tli(‘msel\-es the' spoils 
aeeuniukdi'd b\'the ke\ohition whic li had 
bee'll taki'ii liom tlu'ir km, tlu'ir R'latioiis, 
and tilt'll allit's ; at the saint' timt' they 
wt'it' b\' no nu'aiis nulnit'd tt) tliviclt' tlu' 
taslv ol athiiiiiistermr: the iit'wK' t'P'att'tl 
statt's with the ])t'o])les iuhabitnij^ tht'in. 
ddie\' tatath' united in suppoit ol tht' 
<'ou\ ietioiu wliK h bet'amt' an artit'k' ol 
laith with all lt',r:itimists. that then ])t)sitit)n 
and pi ospc rit\ were no less im- 
])ortaut than the mamtiaianc e 
t)l social ortlt'i anti moi alii It 
was t'xplained as iht' thilx^ ol 
tlu' subject to ret 0,1; 1 use both tht' loriiit'r 
and the lattt'r : aiul b\' iin'i'easinj.; his 
])<'r.st)nal pi os]H'rit\'. the subjt'ct was to 
prtiyidt' a sure basis on which tt) increase 
the ])owt'is ol tht' yt)\’ernnieut. llow'e\a*], 
“ tilt' limitt'd mtelliyi'iit't' til tht' subjt'cts ” 
stroyt' ayainst this interpretation of the 
facts ; they could not iorgc't the ('iiormous 
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sat'nhces wdiitdi had been made to help 
those states threatened by the ('ontinuanct' 
of the Na])ol(x)nic supnanacy, aiul in many 
('as('s already doomt'rl to dt'struction. 
The yalue of tht'ir seryices aroused thtan 
to fjiu'stion also tht' valut' ol wiiat they 
hatl attaineck anti by this ])rot't'ss of 
thought thex^ arrixt'd at critical theorit's 
and jiracticxal demands w'hich “ legitimist ” 
tt'aching w'as uiiablt' tt) confutt'. 

The su[)rt'mt' right of princt's to wagt' 
wxar and ('ont'ludt' ])t'ace rt'sletl u])t)n 
satislat'tory historic hiundation, and was 
thert'ioix' indis])ntabl<'. Tn the' agt' ol 
It'udal socit'ty it wxis the lords, the tret' 
lantlowmt'rs, xvlit) hatl waged wnr, and not 
tht' gt)ye'rnm('nts : anti their aiithorit)^ had 
bt't'ii hmitt'tl t)nly by their nu'aiis. Neilht'r 
tht' lixx'S nor tlu' pioperty t)l the com- 
mon.dty had eyt r come in tjue.stion t'\t'e])t 
in ca.st's w’lu're tht'ir sym])at hit's had bt't'ii 
('iihstcd by deyastation. iirt', anti slaughter; 
to actual t t)-o])<‘iation in the' uiulertakiiigs 
ol tfu' oxx'i lord tlu' man ol the ))et)])lt' had 
iK'NX'r bet'll bt)iind, anti such ht'l]) had bt'eii 
x'ohmtarily gi\e*n. Altt'r tht' t'onception 
of sox’t'it'ignthad been motlilit'd by tlu' 
it lea ol ^ goxx'rnment ” Iht' sit ua- 
’ tjon had bt't'ii t hangt'd. Military 
and duties wt'R' now 
dissotiatt'd Irom tht' leudal 
(lasst's ; tht' smt'Ws t)i war weix' no longer 
tlemandetl Iroin tht' warruns tht'inst'lyt's, 
and tht' prox’ision ol nit'ans bt'tanu' a 
gt)\'t'rnmt'nt tlul^'. Ht'Wt'X't'ir no nt'W' rights 
had arisen to ('orres])ond with these 
mimeiniis atlditit)nal tiuties. Tht' x'assak 
now' lai‘ ]ut)re hea\ il\A)urdent'tl, dt'inanded 
his lights * tht' ])('Opk' lollt)Wt'ti his 
t'\am})lt'. d hat wliitdi wms tt) bt' sU])ported 
by the gt'nt'Pal elTorls o! the w'liole t)j tht' 
mc'iiibt'rs t)l any bod\' ])ohti(' must surt'ly 
be a matter t>t gt'iu'ral cout'ern. kiit' statt' 
atst) has tlutit's int'umbt'iit upon it, tlu' 
dt'hmtion ol w'hich is tht' task ol thost' 
who support tht' statt'. Such dt'inauds 
wt'R' hilly anti absolutely justifu'tl ; a 
certain traiislormation ol tht' statt' and ot 
socit'ty W'as net't'ssary anti int'vitabit'. 

Few' ])rmt't's, and still ft'WX'r othcials. 
rt‘ct)gnis('tl tht' oyerw'lu'lming force of tht'se 
ct)nsidt'rations ; in tht' majority ot cases 
expR'ssit)!! t)l tht' j)opular w'ill w'as another 
namt' loi' rt'Vtilution. d'he ]\t'vt)lutit)n hatl 
caust tl the t)yt'rthroW' t)l sotdal ortlt'r. It 
had t'ngt'iitk'rt'd the vt'ry W't)rst t)t human 
j)assions, dt'strt)\'ed ])rol('ssit)ns and j)rt)- 
]H'rty, sacrificed a countless number of 
human lives, anti disseminated infidelity 
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and ininiorality ; revolution tluM'efore had been forced to leave* the*, (iCiinans and 

must be cheeked, must be ni])|)ed in the Italians to their fate, and had satisfied 

hud in the name* of (b)d, of civilisation his conscience by the* insertion of a few 

and soeual order. This opinion was foimde'd ex])re'ssions m the* final protocol of the 

ii])on the lunelamental mistake* e)f re'lusiirr; Vienna ('onf<ress. Subse*(pie*ntly he 

to reTo^mise the* fact that all riyhts im])lieel suffered a cruel (hsap])ointnie*nt in the* case 

corresj)ondini.; dutie*s ; v\diile disre^^^arehn;; Tsar’s 

('\’e‘ry histeirie'al tradition anel assentiiijL^ to freedom that had 

the ehssedution e)l every leudal idea, it ehd Lr^craHsm **' {.^ranted to it by the con- 
nothing to intre)eluc(‘ n(*w relations or to coction ol e'onsjiiracies anel by 

se'cure a com])romise betwee*n the* })rinre continual mamlestations of dissatisfaction, 
and his subjeeds. He* be-gan to lose* laitli in Libe*ralisin as 

rills ])e)int of vu'W was known as ('on- such, anel beeaime* a e'onvert to Me*tte*rnich’s 

hervalisin ; its supporters availe'd tliean- policy ol ioi eubl'y sujipre'ssmg e*\a*ry jiopu- 

sid\e*s oi the* unnatural limitations laid lar mo\a‘ine*nt loi tie*e‘(leini. Iditoneheel 


iipeai the* subjeed un¬ 
duly to aggrandise 
ami hyste'inatically to 
ima e'ase t he* pi n'ile*ge's 
ol the ruling class; 
and this i)roce‘ss re- 
eciN'ed the* name* of 
s t at e* c r a 1 t. d'his 
e'( )nscrvat ive state*- 
< 1 alt, ot wdiiedi Idine e* 
Me'tte'rmedi was pre)iid 
to ('all himscll a 
inaste‘1, p r oc e* e* d c d 
Irt>111 a dull and spii it- 
lt‘ss e()nce*pt]on ol 
the* piogre'ss ol tie 
woihi: lounded upe n 
a e omplete* lack ol 
historie'al km)wU*dge, 
it cemally lailed to 
recognise* any distinct 
purpose* as obligatory 
on t he‘st ite*. ()t ))oli( i- 
cal science* .Met tci nich 
had none; he* made* 
gooel the* ele*heiency 
by the* gene*ral ael- 
imratioii which his 



by the' enthusiasm of 
the* (ierman youth, 
whieli lor llie* most 
pai t had displayed 
atte'r the* war ol 
libe'i ation t he noblest 
sc'nse* ol ])atri()tism. 
and e'ould jU’oMde* 
lor the* woik oi re¬ 
storation and reo]'- 
ganisation coadpitors 
highly dcsii able to a 
lar-see'ing adminis¬ 
tration ; incapable* ot 
und(*rstanding the 
Italian ye-arnings lor 
union and activity, 
and toi th(* loiinda- 
t ion ol a le'de‘1 cd st ate 
lu'e* Ironi loie*igu m- 
ilm'iices, the* gie*at 
lN)W('rs ol Austria. 
Russia, and Ihussia 
e*m])loyed threats and 
lorce* in eve*ry lorm, 
with the object ol 
imposing e'onstitu- 
tious ol the'ir own 


inte-llect and characte*r inspire*(k 11 is ehai ie‘s 
and many of his letters are de*voteel to 


the* glorification of these* merits. A know- 
le'dge* ol his inle*ll(*e'tual ])osition anel ol 
that of the majority ol his ehjdomatie' 


The Restored 
Government of 
the Bourbons 


ce)lle'ague*s is an indis]H*nsal)le* 
})r(*hminary to tlie* unde'i- 
staneling e)f the* aberratie)ns 
mte> which the* statesmen e)f 


the se)-calle(l Resteiratieiu period fell, 
ddie* re*ste)re'el (Government ol the* 


Rourbons in France was mde*e*el j>rovided 
with a constitutie)!!. It was thus that 


Tsar Alexan(le*r 1 . had atte*mpteel to 
display his liberal tendencie*s and his 
gooel-will te) the French natieui ; but he 


edioice upon the )(‘o])le*, whose elesire'S lor 
i(*lorin the*y wholly elisre'garded. Austria 
had lor the* monie*nt obtame*el a niagnifiC('nt 
])ositionin the‘(iernian C'onle-deracy. This, 

i] owa*\a'r, the* so-e‘alle*d statccralt ol (\)n- 
servatism de*e'liiu'd to use* for the* eon- 
solidation of the* ie*ele*ratioii, which Austria 
at the same time* ele*sired to e*x])loit for her 
e)wii advantage*. Conservatism ne\’er, in¬ 
deed, gave tile smallest attentieiii to the 
task ol uniting the* interests ol the allied 
state's by institutions making lor jueis- 

j) (*rity, or b>' the muon ol their se*v(*ral 
artistic anel scieiititie' powe rs ; it see*nie*el 
more necessary and more salutary to limit 
as far as peissible the influeiice of the 
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;is|)ii atioiis ; in oi 
liclj) of Russia, \\ ] 
lli(' sii] »j)i ossioii ( 
->111 rt‘U( l(‘i (‘(1 lliaf 


pojiulaj* r(.*])iescntatives in the adniiiiis- 
tiation ()1 the allied states, and to ])revent 
the introduction of constitutions which 
f;a\'e the jx'ople rij^hts ol real and tanp;ihle 
\’a 1 ue. Tlu' cons(M■^'a1i^’e statesmen did 
not ohscMA’i' tliat (‘\a'n ^o\'ernments could 
d(‘ri\’(' hut \'('ry scainty advanta^^i^i^ by 
(Misniinj^ i\ic ])(.“rsistenc(' of conditions 

^ , which \v('re thi' iirodnct of no 

Austria s , i • 

national or ('Conomu' course 

Surrender ,leVelo])m(ait ; they did 

not sec* that the powa'r ol th(‘ 
f4o\'ernnuaits was d(*( u-asnif^, and that 
they ]>ossessed iK'itlier thc‘ inoiHA' nor the 
tioops upon \vhi('h su('h a systiau must 
ultimately (k'peiid. In the iwast, iindca 
the unlortiinat(^ j^uidair'e ol Ahh tc'rnicli, 
Austria a(loplc(l a jxisition in no way 
coi i'espondniL^ to hei ])asl oi to Ikm ri'lij^ioiis 
aspii at ions ; m ordei not to alu'uatc' the 
help of Russia, which mi,!^hit b(‘ usi'tul in 
lh(' su]»piession o| i(wolutions, Austri<i 
■>111 rendci (‘(1 that ii,elit. which slit' had 
a<'(]uiied by the military sacritha^s ot th(‘ 
sexa'iiteeiit li and ('ii^hteeiith c'ent ui U'S. ol 
appearm,c' as tlu' liberator ol the Ihalkan 
Chiistians from I'mkish oppiesMon. 

political liistory ])rovides many (‘X- 
am})les ol Constitutions juircly (Uspotic, ot 
tht‘ I'litiii'ly selfish as])iralions of peisons, 
tamilies, oi jiarties, of the (exploitation ol 
majorities by mmoritu's, ol ('onstitutions 
wliK h ])iol('ss to i4i\'e Ireedom to all, while 
si'curiii!; th(' doinmaiice ot individuals; 
but illusions ol this kind au' invariably 
coniiecleil with some (k'linili' obji'ct, and 
111 ('\'(My cas(' \yc ('an obsiax’e asjurations 
lor tangible' proi^iess or inciaxise oi powaa . 

Put the ('onserwitisni ol the'Riestoration 
[)enod ri'sts upon a lalse conci'jdiou ol 
the workini;' ol ])ohtical forces, and is 
t iK'K'lori' horn its \a‘i y outs('t a policy ol 
nu'ri' bunr;hnr;, as little abk' to ciaeitt* as 
to maintain. 01 constriu'tion, oi jiurifi- 
cation, or of iinproxa'iiuait, it was utterly 
iiu'a})able ; lor m fact the objt'et oi tlu‘ 
conser\’atiV(‘ statesmem and 
e ects o thiur highest ambitioiT weax- 
estoration iiothiiig more than to ca]dure 
the admiration of that court 
S(.)ciety in which they figured m their uni- 
iorms and (k'corations. For many ])rincely 
iainiiuesit w as a grav'c misfortune that they 
faikxl to r(‘Cognise th(' untenable character 
of those* “ priiu'iples ” b;^’ wdiich their 

Ministers, tlu'ir masters ol ( ere'monu's, and 
the'ir office'is ])rofessed themse'lves able to 
uphold their rights and their ])ossessions ; 
many, indeed, have disappeared lor ever 


Defects of 

Restoration 

Period 


from the scene of history, wdiile ot tiers 
have passed through times of bitter trial 
and deadly struggle. 

From their armed alliance against 
Kaj)ok‘on a ce'rtain leoling ol federative 
union se‘iz(*d tlie ]{uroj)eaii Cabinets, d'he 
astounding eve'nts, the* fall oi the Ciesar 
from his dizzy height, had, alter all tlie free 
thinking of the l\e*\a)lutionary })eiiod and 
the* srgH'rficial enlightenmenl, onee more* 
strengthene*d the behe*f in the* dis})ositions 
of a Highe*r I^)wa'r. Idie e'ffec’t on the 
tsar, Alexanek'r 1 ., w*as the most })ecuhar. 

Piis tem])('ranu*nt, naturally ide*ahstic, 
move*d him to an e*xtieme i'e*ligiosily, 
inte*nsifu*d and mai ke'd by strong mystical 
leanings, to many minds sngge*sti\'e ol 
the* ])re*se*ne'e of sonu'thmg like* mania. He* 
was not w'ithout iriends who ciu'ourage*d 
him to regard himse'll as a ^^pc'cial “ in- 
struni(*nt ” with a religions mission, w'ho 
was to iaist‘ Furojx* to a n('\\ k*\’el ol 
(dinstianily lliiough his jiower as a rule*! ; 
in Conti adistinctioii to Xapok*on, w hom 
he ])robably. m common with a good 
many othe‘r mystics, had come* to re’gard 
as Antichrist. Alexander did not ]>ose* 
^ as t he* champion of a ('hurch, 

¥ ^ Ik but he wanted to assume the 

InaugurMes .he ol the xloal 0 ,n>,t»in 

Holy Alliance . i ^ i . 

monarch, and to lead liis 

l)rothe*rmonarchsalong llie* same* ])alh. I’n- 
fortunately, the cone'ejitioii oi tlie divine* 
mission develojK*!! the* idea of divine mon¬ 
archical authority: so that from his (*aiiy 
notions ol Libe'i'ty he* ])asse*(l to t he* stage* ol 
ideiilifying the* ('ause ol Absolutisiii and ol 
Iw'gitimism w'illi the* cause ol ('hristiamty. 
d'hus, he was move*d to materialise' his 
i(k*als in the ie)rm of a Christian union 
ol nations, a Holy Allianea*. ddiis scheme* 
he* laid beiore his brother rulers. 

FK*(k‘ric Wdlliam III., also a pie*Tist in 
liis way, imme*diate*Iy agre*e'd ; so did 
Frane'is 1 ., alter some delibe*ration. On 
vS(‘])tember 2f)th the thre*e monarchs 
concluded this alliance in Pans. Tlu'y 
washed to take as the* standard of their 
conduct, both in the* internal affairs ol 
their countries and in (*xte'rnal matters, 
merely the ])rece])ts ol Christianity, justice, 
love, and peaceableness ; re'garding each 
oth(*r as brothers, the*y washed to hel]) 
e*ach other on e've*ry occasion. As pleni- 
potentiarie's ol Divine Jkovidence they 
promised to be* the fathers of tlu'ir subjects 
and to k*ad tlu'm in the* sjiint of brother¬ 
hood, in order to prote'i't re'ligion, pe*ace, 
and justice ; and they recommended their 



THE GREAT POWERS IN CONCORD 


own p(‘oples to exercise tliemselves daily 
in Christian jH'inciples and the fulfilment 
of Christian duties. Every Power which 
would acknowledge sucli pnncijdes might 
join the alliance. Almost all the states 
of Europe^ gradually joined the Holy 
Alliance. The sultan was obviously ex¬ 
cluded, while the T^)pe declared that he 
luul always })ossessed the Christian verity 
and required no new exposition of it. 
Great Britain relused, from rc'gard to her 
(institution and t(.) parliament ; Euro])e 
was spared th(' ])r(.‘sen1ation of the Prince 
I\egent as a devotee of th(' liigher uKaality. 

i'herc' was no international basis to the 
Holy Alliance, whicdi only had the vaha* 
of a personal declaiation, with merely a 
moral obligation lor ihc monarchs con- 
iu'('ledwith it. In its beginnings the Alliance' 
airiKMl at an idt^al ; and its toiinde'rs were' 
Mjicc'rt^ in their ])iir])ose. Hut it soon 
bee aiiuc and rightly, the'ohje'cl of uniwa sal 
dete'station ; tor .Medleanidi was mastc'r 


of Alexander, and from the [ironiise ol th(‘ 
])ol('ntates to hel]) (‘aedi other on (‘very 
()})portunity he de'duced tlK' right to 
iiittM'ien' in the internal affairs ol iorchgn 


League 
of European 
Powers 


states. Th(‘ ('ongn'sses of 
Carlsbad, 7'roppau, Laibach 
and \h‘i'ona weie the offshoots 
of this unholy coiuH'ption. 


In addition to the* Holv Alliance, the 


I'laxitv of Chaiimont was renewed. 


On Nhivember 20th, at Paris, 

Russia, Ore'at Itritain, Austria, and Prussia 


])ledgcd th('ms(!l\a‘s that tliear sov(‘reigns 
would iiiee't ])eri(K_lically to dehlnaate on 
the j)eac'e, ‘.(*curity, and wc'lfare of Euro[H‘, 
01 would send their resjioiisible Ministers 
lor the juirpose. Frane'e, whicli liad so 
long disturlxal the peace ol Europe*, was 
to lie placed under international ])ohcc 
siqiervision, e\a*n after the army of occu¬ 
pation had l(dt its soil. 


The first of these congresses met at 
Aix-la-Chap(*lle, and sliowe'd Euro])e that 
an aristocratic league' ol Powers stood at 
its head. Alexander, Francis, and Fred- 


('ric William a])peared in person, accom- 
[lanied by numerous diplomatists, among 
them Metternich, Gentz, Hardenbcrg, 
Humboldt, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Beirgo, 
and Ca])odistrias ; France was represented 
by Richelieu ; (freat Britain by Welling¬ 
ton, Castlcreagh, and Canning. The 
chief question to be decided by the con¬ 
ferences, which began on Se])tember joth, 
1818, was the evacuation of France. The 
Duke of Richelieu obtained on October 


qth an agreement according to which 
France should be evacuatc'd by the allied 
troops before November qoth, i<Si8, in¬ 
stead of the year 1820, and the costs of the 
war and the indemniti('S still to bt* ])aid 
were considerably lowered. On the other 
hand, he did not succ(*ed in forming a 
quintuple alliance by securing the ad- 
. mission of Franca* as a mcmbc'r 

Die quadni])l(' allianc'c. It 
the Holy • , i h t- .1 

. . IS truetliat ri'anc(*was rc'ceived 

Alliance X()V(‘mlH*r I5tli into the 

federation of the Great Powers, and that it 
joined the Hoiy Allianc'e ; but the recip¬ 
rocal guarantei* ol the liva* (ireat Powers, 
advocated by' Ah'xaiider and Ancillon, 
did not come to j)ass ; the lour Powers 
reiu'wed in secr(*t on Nox'emix'r I5tli the 
Alliance ol Chanmont, and agreed iqion 
military measiiies to la* adopted in the* 
(‘\*ent of a war with I'raiK'e. We have 
alr(‘ady S])oken of the* settlemc'nt of the 
dis})ute betwec'n Baxxii ia and Badc'ii ; 
the congrc'ss occupied itsi'll also with other 
European cjm'stions without achu'ving 
anysu('cc‘ss(‘s, and irn'i'eased tlic* s('\'t'rity ol 
thci treatment of the exilt* on St. Helena. 

Alexander 1. 01 Russia, who was now 
making overtures to Libc'i alism throughout 
Europe and supjxated the constitutional 
princ'iple in Poland, soon ii'turned from 
that ])ath ; he* grew cohU'r 111 his iriendslii]) 
for the unsatislu'd Poh'S. and became a 
loyal pupil ot .Metternu'h, led by the 
rough “sergeant ol (iat>Tina,” C'ount 
Araktcheielt. Although art, litc'ratuia*, and 
science* flounshed in liis la'ign. although 
the lame of Ak'xanck*!' Pushkin w'as at 
its zi'iiith, the tear of rex'olution, assas¬ 
sination, and disbeliel c.ast a k'ngtlu'iiing 
shadow* over the jiolicy of Alexander, and 
he go\'erned in a mystic reactionary sjiirit. 

Wlien it becaim* apparent that Ak'xan- 
der had broke'ii witli the* Liberal jiarty, 
Metternich and C'astk*reagh nibbed their 
hands in joy at Ins conversion, and the 
pamphlet of the* ])ro})het ol disaster, 
_ _ , Alexandei' vSiourdza, “ On the 


The Tsar’s 
Break with 
the Liberals 


Present Condition ot( Germany,’' 
wdiich was dii ected against the 


freedom of study in the univer¬ 
sities and the fn'edom of the Press, whc'u 
put before the tsar at Aix-la-Chaj)elle, 
intensified his suspicious aversion to all 
that savoured oi liberty. The conference 
of ambassadors at Paais was d(.*clared 
closed. The greatest conc'ord sec'med to 
reign betw'ecn the five Great Ikiwa'rs w-hen 
the congress ended on November 21st. 

















THE BRITISH ERA OF REFORM 

THE LAST OF THE GEORGES, WILLIAM IV., 
AND BEGINNING OF THE VICTORIAN AGE 


I N lli(‘ iKiliin' (»1 tlu' 

iialion at all liiars sLinds to a ('('rtam 
(.'Xti'iit outsido llu“ ,^(‘iu‘i\d loiiiso ot (Oii- 
liiK'iital |)()l!tj('S. 'riio j)()]iti('al ori^aiii'-ni 
d( V(‘l()|)(‘d till in a(h’an('n o! otlior nations : 
tlin })(ilit\’ assinnlatini; Scotl.ind 

and h'oland, had anliirxt'd loiii^ holorr thr 
Jd'crirh I\('volntioii a lil y i lsow hoi a nn- 
hnown. J'l'htioal powa'i had Ix'ooino tla- 
j)io|)(‘rt\' not indocd ol jM'oph' at iaiy»‘. 
i)nt, 111 ot thr whoio laixlownin.y 

( hiss a l)od\' altoyotlaa' ddlcKMit h.'orr. the 
iii^id aiist(x'l'at!(' castas ot Jmii'ojh' • and 
alisolntisin oi thi' ])i'os|Ha't o! ahsohiti'-ni 
had loiiy \'anishad. In t!ia lattia' hall ol 
tlu' ('iyhtat'ii! h aantur\' th('!(' liad Ixan 
indH'ations ot a (h'inoci'ati(; niovanu'iit. to 
\\Ti('h tlu' haLtiiininy^ ot tlia IdcaK'h Ra\’o- 
hition ya\'(‘ a (^oiisidarahla inipulM*. Ihit 
its latar ('\('t'ssc'S Ltava a X’iolaid alK'ck to 
that iinpiika tliroiiyhout the' (dassas which 
held political ])o\\(*r. ('ausiny a stron.i; aiiti- 
daino('rati(' rc'action : althonyh a piaa'isalc 
('ontrarc attact was prodiu'c'd in the' (da'^^as 
tioin whom politu'a! ])owar was withladd. 

d hat I-, to sa\’ I'hiropa in yaiuaal and tha 
lhiita(l Kingdom like khnopis showad tha 
('oininon ])lumoinaiioii oi a prokdariat 
lousi.'d by the' Jdanch Kc'V’olntion to a 
dasira lor political power, and rulers wdio 
ware.' convinaed that tha yiantinrt ol such 
])owt'r would entail anarcdi\' and ruin ; 
while mat anal iorca w’as on tlu' side ot tha 
rulers. T>ut tha dislim lion batwaan tha 
composition oi tha niliny (dass in the* 
Enitad Kingdom and m tlu* (donlinantal 
. , statesramainc'd <is it was lHd(a'(‘ 

ritain s ^1^^^ RtwTdulion : thou/.th tilt'('\- 

cactionary , Ministryin (iraat Rritaiii 

Ministry - , , 

was raatdionary to mi ax- 

captiona] da/^nx', tlia syiujiatlhas of the 
ruliny class wc'rt' willi ('onstitutionalism, 
not with absolutism. Mort'ovar, (iraat 
Britain wais Iraa from any idt'a that she' 
had a divine mission to im])osa lit'r owai 
political theories on her n('iydd)ours, and 
had a conviction, on tha whole' wholesome, 


that her intaiwamtion in londym aftairs 
should be restricted as lar as ])ossible to 
the (‘\<‘icisa ol a rc‘strainiii^L; mtluaiu'c in 
tht' interacts ol ])aaca. 

d ims wa Imd (haal Lhitain in tha niiK'- 
tc'cmth cantmy tor the* most ])art pursuing 
hai <)wn wa\^ ; takiny ht'r own course' ol 

_ „ . . political dav'alopmc'nt, inhu- 

Orcal Britain ‘ ‘ , 

„ ancod onl\' in a \ t'l st'cond- 

a Pattern to , , 

, . ar\' (k'cnaa by allairs on 

Other Lands . / .l i i 

tha ( ontiiumt, on wdiitdi 

sh(‘ in turn t xarcisas usually only a vt'ry 
minor inlliumca sa\'a a^ |)ro\'idin|^^ a 
paltcMii lor redormars in (»thar lands. 
Hc'r pail in w()rlddnstory, as distintd from 
domestic history, is ])layad outside of 

Ifmopa altoec'tlu'r, in tlia dtwelopnu'nt ot 
tha e\tra-hairop<‘an Em]>ira. as already 

ic'latad in tha historit's ol India, Africa, 
aaid .Aiisir«dasia. and to be' rtdatt'd in the 
American volume'. Tn lhiro])('an history, 
intart'st ct'iitic's not in thc'sc* islands, 
but in tha ^('adiiisl memts wdiicdi have 
issucxl Ill the' 1 (‘organisation ol (h'rmany 
as a yra<it and homoyi'naous Ct'ntra! 
European power, m tlu* (h'rman Empire' 
widedi wa know’ te)-da\ : in tha re*- 
or:.:anisatioii o< I'daiu'e as tlu‘ Iv('}uiblic 
whic h wt' know’ to-da\' ; and in tlu^ 
liln'ratiein and unilication of Italy, and 


paltcMii 
He‘r pai 1 
domastu' 
Ifmopa a 


r.uropaan power, 
whi< di we' know’ 
or:.:anisat ion o< J 
which we' know’ 


libe'ration and unilication of Ital}". and 
e)f minor nationalities. 

(iraat liritain had [ilayael her full jiart—- 
a cons]acuouslv unsallish one in the 
('on^re'ss e)l \denna and the settlements 
ol Ifurope alter the final overthrow eif 
Napoleein. In the jieriod immeeliate'ly 
ensuini.; she made lier influe'ne'e' fedt, not 
by lie'r inte'rvemtion, but by her refusal of 
ipressiny invitations to intervene, and jirC" 
senth’ by her re'lusals to countenance the 
iiinvarranted interve'ntiein of either L^ow’ers. 
ddms the' Ihdtish representatixes declined 
to join the Holy Alliance of the great 
PowH'rs wdiich was lormed at Vienna in 
1815 for the re'pression of liberal prin- 
cijdes. and the loreign j^olicy of the Tories 
wxis marked by a strong sym])athy for the 






DISTINGUISHED STATESMEN OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
The font statesmen wltose portraits are K^iven above Peel, Canning, Huskissonand Palmerston—exercised a powerful 
influence upon the Cabinet which they ioined in moderating the foreign policy of the Tories and informing it with a 

strong sympathy for the principles of liberty. Three of them Peel, Palmerston, and Canning—became Prime Ministers. 


])riiu'i])lt‘s t)( libt'rlv and nalionality. jkit 
tliis was due to tlu* innurnce of tli(‘ 
Modt'ratt's - l’rt‘1, ( Huskisson, and 

Pidint'r^lon- who it)in(‘d tlu* Cahiiud in 
i<S22. riio ('xtronu' d'orirs svinpatliised 
with tho aims oi the Holy Alliance, and 
had rc'solved under no circumstances to 
ini|>cd(‘ its efforts. Th(‘ itdusal of Grtxit 
Hritain to assist in hoisteriiu:^ up the 
vS])anish dynasty ; her consent to 
recognise tlu^ iiide])endence of the 
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S])anish colonit's and Brazil ; her dehuice 
oi Portugal against the lorct's of Dorn 
Miguel, tilt* absolutist ]ir(‘tendt‘r, and F(‘r- 
dinand VIT. of Sjxiin ; her inteiwention 
to save (ireect' from the vSultan and 
Mc'hemet Ali—all these gtaierous actions 
were the w'ork of Canning, and would 
never have been sanctionc'd by Castle- 
reagh, his jiredect'ssor at the Foreign 
Office, In domestic i>olicy the spirit of 
reaction reigned supremtx During the 
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years 1815 to 1822 class interests and the 
inorbid fear of revolution w(ae responsiblr 
for a series of r(‘[)r('ssive enartnuaits wliirh 
werc‘ so unreasonably severe that they 
increased the })o])ular syinj)athy lor th(‘ 
princi])les against which they were direct(‘d. 
Alter 1822 came the ])CTiod in which the 
extreme Tories gave way tardily and with 
th(‘ worst of grac('s. 

The ])eace was inaugurated with a new 
corn law, Iramt^d in the interests ol the 
landowning ('lasses, Irom wliich both 
_ . n- House's ol l^irlianu'iit wer(‘ 

, ('Ihc'tiy n'cruiti'd. 7 'his ])ro- 

^ hibited tile importation of 

ountry foreign corn uiAd the jiiice ol 
(Sos. a quarter should be rexiched ; that is, 
until the ])oor(‘r ('lasses sliouKl be* n'duced 
to a state ol lamiiK'. The statutor\ pru'e' 
heloi'e tins dale had biH'n nu'relv q8s. The 
(haiige was natinsilh’ lollowe'd in manv 
j)!a('es by bi*ead riots and im't'iidiarism. 
riit'(io\ ermiU‘n1 replied bvcelhngout tli(‘ 
soldieuy and 1 raining ('oer('i\’e measure's. 
Ill iSk) a mass iiK't'lmg which had 
asse’inble'd in St. Peter’s ideld, at Man- 
I'hestt'r, was broke'ii up with ('(U'side'rable 
bloodshed ; Parhami'iit, wliK'h had ahx'adx' 


suspended tlu* Habeas ror])us, pro¬ 
ceeded to ])ass th(' Six Acts gix'iiig the 
ex('cuti\'e ('Xce[)tional ])owers to brt'ak up 
seditious iiK'etings and to juniish the 
authors of s(*ditious libels. Tlu* jiowa^rs 
thus iibtained wi'ia.^ stretclu'd to their 
utmost limits, on the ])r('t('xt that such 
hare-braiiK'd schemes as tlu^ ( ato Stn'i't 
t'onspiracy, i(S2o, constitutt'd a sc'iTnis 
m('nac(‘ to ])ubhc order. 

It w^as not until 1823 that the Cabiiu'! 
('ons(‘nted to attack tlu' root ol so('ial 
disorders b\ making some' ri'diictions in 
the tarill. It began b\’ con('('SSions to the 
mercantik' (lassc's, x\hose ])ros])('cts W('rt' 
seriously afk.'ctc'd by the heavy (lutit's u])oii 
raw mat(M'ials, and to the consumers (d 
w'lrious maimlai'tun'd commodities, such 
as hiu'u, silk, and cotton stulls, njion 
which ])rohibitivt' dutic's had bc'cii irii- 
})os('d in th(' inteiests of liritisli industrx’. 
J'Uit m th(' a!l-ini])()rtant (pu'stion ol the 
('orn laws altei'tmg tlu' ])oor rather than 
the middle classes, the Tones would only 
com. edc' a compromisi'. tlu' s!iding-s('al<' 
duty ol jS2(). The demand oi the ('hi('1 
commer('ial c('ntr('s lor the r('])eal of th(' 
Xax'ieation Laws was met 1 )\' an A<'t 






mass meeting at MANCHESTER: THE YEOMANRY CHARGING THE MOB IN 1819 
Suffering: hardship in consequence of the higrh price of bread, the people in many places resorted to violence. The 
Government’s reply was to call out the soldiery and frame coercive measures. A mass meeting which had assembled in 
St. Peter’s Field, at Manchester, in 1819, was broken up, as shown in the above picture, with considerable bloodshed. 
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01 th(' great inanu- 
f.u't uring e (‘ n t r (‘ s. 
'rin‘ (‘11 orgy with 
will'll till' W'higs 
jiiislied tlu'ir attack 
is cxplaiiK'd by th(‘!r 
roin'irtioii lliat tli(‘ 
d(‘l(‘rts o 1 tilt' i('])r(‘- 
scii(ativ(‘ system con¬ 
stituted the main 
ohstaeli'S to Sfx'ial. 
political, and tiscal 
O'lorm^ ()l t lu‘ utmost 
W’ciijht and uigiaicy. 
'J'he Hous(‘ oi (dim- 
mons no longer (‘x- 
pressi'd tlu' opinions 
o( 1 lie ('oiiih r\r he 
most (' 1 ) ! i g 1 ) t e n e d, 
industrious, and 
p) ospi'i oiis ])ortion ol 
th(‘ (oniniumt\' wi-ro 
either nni ej)r(.‘st‘iited 
or ludierousK undi'i - 
l'e])l (‘sent(‘d. Siner t lie 
tiiiu' oi ( harU's II, no 
new (.onstitiieiK i(‘s 
had IxH'ii eri'ated. a.nd 
ol tilt' horouglis which 



KING GEORGE IV. 

Mr hocnnie Prince Regent in l>li» owing to the mental 
flerangeinent of his father, George III., anti succeedetl 
to the throne ten years later. Without any omiilies 
tliat endeared him to his people, he possessed failings 
and vices that w(?re conspiciiousiy displayed, and theit; 
were few to i egret his death, which occurred in ls ;o. 


liad rerei\a'd rcjire- 
s('ntati(m und<'r the 
1 11 d o r s a n d the 
Stuarts, th(' grt'ater 
])art ow’t'd tlit'ir jirivi- 
lt‘g(' to tlu' (’row'll’s 
('X])e('tation that their 
{'lections could alw'ays 
he c(^ntrolled. Many 
liorouglis wdiit'ii 
foriiK'rly di'si'iw'ed to 
!)(' rej)r('S('iited had 
lallen, througli tlu* 
dera\’ ol tlu'ir ior- 
tuiR's or through an 
('X('('ssi\'e limitation 
ol the irauehise, 
under tlu' control ol 
th(' grt'at tt'iiilorial 
i a m I h (' s. ('lost* 
boroughs wt'rt'soeom- 
[)]etel\ an article ol 
eommeret' that the 
youirger Pitt, when lie 
])ropost‘(l a measure 
of pajhaiiu'iilary rt'- 
iorm. lell himsell 
hound to offt'r the 
patrons a ix'euniaiw 



A SITTING OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE YEARS 1821 - 

i loiii thf fiiyr.iving by J. Scott. Ph<3to by \\ alkrr 
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comjK'nsation. Tt was by means of 
‘‘ ]K3cket ” l'>oroughs that the Whigs had 
ln‘ld the first two Hanoverians in bondage^, 
and that (ieorge Ill. Jiad maintained liis 
])ersonal ascendancy foi- twenty 3vars. In 
1794 it w^as comjinted that 307 mcanbers 
ol Ikirliament were ndnrned bv ])rivate 
])atrons. Matters liad im})roved in tlie 
last iorty years; but still on the (‘ve of the 
retorin legislation zyiy s(‘ats weri' ]>rivatc 
])ro|)(‘rt\'. Threc'-tourths of th('S(' 1 h‘- 

longi'd to iiK'mliers oi the Tory a]istorja('y 
I h(‘ statt‘ ot the countx' rejac'siaitation 
was sonu'what Indter. lint thi' smalk st 
shires ndnrned as inaiyv meinbeis as the 
]arg(‘st, with the* solitaire exec'ption that 
^'orkshircs sinci' 1821, return(‘d ioni' 
members in place of the usual two. Tlu' 
count\' fran('his(' was limited, b^' a ]a^v ol 
1440, to tret'holders. and the owiu'rs of 
largx' (‘states had ('stablislKsl tlu'ir right 
to ])lural or “ faggot ” vott's. 

1 he faults of this sx'stc'm. its logic'al 
absurdities, are glannglv manifest. With 
the \a)t(‘s of alxait hall the House* of 
( ominous ('ontrolK'd 1)\' a lew families, 
with gK'at citi(‘S uma'jiresc'uted, with 
small and large* ('ountie's treated as ol 
(‘(lual weigdit, with franehisi's \'ar\Tig in 
dill(*rent loealitic's, it might rathe*!' be said 
that th('re was no sxste ni at all. Jiut it is 
a pe('uliarl\' British ('haraet(*risti(' to regard 
anomalies as desii'abk* in ihemseh'es as 
It wa-> chaiaedc'nstie oi the theorists ol 
the* I\(‘\'olutJon to disi'ove*! th(* uni\'ersal 
]‘anac(*a in s^'inmetrieal unifoiniitw 

Entirel\' a]>art from ])(*rsonaJ mte'rests, 
the large jiroportion ol tlu* ruling class 
had a linn ('onxaetion that tlu* consti¬ 
tution was incapabk* ol im})ro\enu‘nl. 
that it })rovided tlu* Ix'st possible* tt pe* ol 
legislator anel administrator. The unen- 
Iranehised masses saw in tlu'se* ()lym])ians 
a grou]) who ne'ither understood nor e'areel 
lor anything but tlu* intere'sts (>1 their owm 
class ; they a{'quir(*d a rootl'd convic'tion 
that, when the*}' thems(*lves obtained 
])o]itical ]xjw('r, the* rnill(*niiium vamld 
arrive. But among the (*nfranehis(*d, the 
minority, who laid ahva\’s refused to lie 
terrified b\^ the Re'ign of T(*rror, now grew^ 
into a maj(n'it\^ who believed that jiolitical 
inte'lligence exist(*d in other sections ol 
the community, who might be enfrancfiised 
without danger, and that tlagrant anoma¬ 
lies might be removed without under¬ 
mining the constitution. When France 
once more overtnrned the Bourbon 
monarchy and established the citizen-king, 
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Louis Philipj^e, on the throne with a con¬ 
stitution in which the political })ower of 
the bourgeoisie was the ju'ominent feature, 
effeetini; the changes witliout any excesses, 
llie phantom of the ancient Reign of 
T<uTor dwindled, and the Reform party 
\NMs inateric'dly stnmgrhcned. 

d'lie king and the Duke of Wellington 
red'llsed at first to Ix'liexa' tliat any change 
was either dersiiahk' or iie'ccrssary. But 
tliey w(a'(‘ conijxdh'd in iNjo lo admit that 
it was necessaiy ; and Loid (hey was jier- 
niittc'd to construct a Kdorm C^ahiiud of 
Wdngs and moderate 'I'ories. Thedr 'Bills 
pass(‘(l tlie liouse ol ("ommons without 
difficulty, leccavnig the \-ote‘s ol many 
nuanbers whose seails were known to be 
doonuxl by its pro\'isions. The* House' of 
Loiels, e'ncomage'd by the' king, e'lide'av- 
oure'd to obstiind the' measure' which they 
(hiM'd not ojK'nly o])j)os('. But a new 
agitation, thie'aU'uing the \’e'ry e'xiste'uce 
ol the' l'])p('r House', at e)ne'e' arose'. The' 
duke', with gre'ate'r wisdom than his royal 
luaste'r, re'alise'd thvit iurlhe'i lesistaiu'e' 
was out ol tlie'(jue'stion, and indue'ed the 
Loi'ds to gi\a' way in June', ;j. 

d'he.' I\e'lorm Ihll e>l ’,2 h'll lar short of 
the' de'inoe'i atie' ide'al wdiieli the' I'higlish 
admirers e)t the* ■ 

Bieiiedi Re'Volu- 
tion liad ke']')t m 
vu'w. Je'ieiny 
Ik'ntham, ly^H- » 

I(S >2, t he’gre'at e'st 
ol those' w'l'ite’is 
and t hmke'i s w he * 

]) r (' ]) a 1 e' el the' 
minds e)f ine’ii for 
practiead re’leirm, 

W’as eil ojiinion 
that the eleectriiie 
ol natural e'(]ual- 
ity ouglit te) be 
the'first principle 
e)i eve'i y ceeiistitu- 
tiein; but the 
le)1 lowers e)f Leird 
(irey coiitcnteel 
themsc'lves with 
giving ])editical 
peiwer to the 
middle classes. 

1 his werrk has since bee'u supjdeme'iited by 
the legislation ol i.St);, 1884, and 1885 ; yet 
even at the present elay the eloctrineed man- 
IkhkI suffrage is unknown in English law. 
Still less were the first reformers inclined 
te) ma]i out the ceiuntry in new electoral 


Changes in the 
Constitution 
of Parliament 



THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE CLYDE 
The early part of the nineteenth century witnessed progrress along^ 
many lines, the introduction of steamboats being a noteworthy 
advance. The Comet, shown in the above illustration, was built 
by Henry Bell, and began sailing on the Clyde in the year 1812. 

would all be Whigs or 
found reason to revise 
This is not 
history on 


districts of equal size. They enlarged the 
representation of some counties. They 
suppressed or partially disfranchised 
eighty-six decayed boroughs. They gave 
representatives to forty-two of the new 
boroughs. But they kept intact the old 
di.stinction between county and borough, 
and sedulously a\'oided tlu' subdivision or 
amalgamation ol constituencies which 
]K).sse.sst'd organic unity and historical 
traditions. In this and olhei' resjiects the 
later Reform Bills have bei'ii nun'c drastic. 

That of iSby abandoned the 
})rinci])le, which had fieen 
steadily maintained in 1842, 
that tlu' franchise should lie 
limited to those w'lio jiaid direc t taxes in 
one form or another. That of 1885 endeav¬ 
oured to equalise constituencu's m rc'spect 
oi j)()j)iilafion ; in order to attain this end, 
CountK's and boroughs were broken nj) 
into divisions, without rc'spect for past 
traditions. Siu'h Ic'gislatiou is ni'cc'ssai'ily 
ol a tcmjiorary charactc'r, siik'c’ 110 iiu'asure 
of redistribution can Ih' expi’cted to satisfy 
the j)iinci])U’ oi equality tor mon' than i\ 
few yc'ars. And this is not the least 
im{)ortant ('onsc'quencc' oi tlic' legislative^ 
chang(' which the niiK'tc'i'nth century 
;Uccte(l in the 
constitution of 
Pailiament. The 
Lower H ousi' in 
' hec'oming demo¬ 
crat i(' has ceased 
to repiesent a 
fi.\c'd numbei of 
c o m in unities 
witli lixc'd in- 
t e r e s 1 s a n d 
chai'actc'i'istics. 

The reformed 
Parliament w^as 
not long in 
justifying the 
h()])es whicli had 
been formc'd of 
it. Those,indeed, 
who had ex- 
X)ected that the 
m e m b e r s r e- 
tiirncd under the 
new system 
democrats soon 
tlieir judgment, 
the only occasion in English 
which it has been proved 


that aversion tc') 
a fundamental 


ill-consi(iered change is 
trait in the national 



THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF WILLIAM IV AND QUEEN ADELAIDE AT THE ABBEY 
Tlie 11 ird son of Geo III Wilham IV the Sailor King succeeded to the throne of Great Britain and 
Ireland on the dea h of his eldest brother Georg:e IV in isi and ak ng: with h s consort Adelaide the eldest 
da gl ter of tie Duke of Saxe Meiningen whom he maiiicd in 1 le was crowned on beptembei sth is 51 

1 1 o 


(ll II 1(1(1 Tlu J) 11 (S iltlu iol I 

ni nuiit iiiuki i cl lud soon uc()\(it(l 
t li( 11 sj)ii its iiul I ((. 1 1 iin iiK. isni c of iiillu 
n( ( 111 lilt c()iinti\ I n(](_i IIk It ukishi]) 
I Ik cl 11 k\ iclojittd tli( new iiTint of ( on 
s i\ iii\( ind slio )k oft tilt instiiRt of 

1 v^j-^td 111 I mil t is( miiL, obsti U( tioii Iktl 
u IS uinblt to j^iocuH i mi]oiit\ in tlu 
H( ns( ()i( oniinonsw lit n In st in\ lit d b\ tlu 
kin^ t )loini iMinistiv ^nd it( oi diiigK It ft 
M( 11)0111 lit 11 1(1 tilt W lii^s 111 lb >5 to t II !■> 


)n tlu ^ovtininint Hut jioliticd o})ini( n 
w IS swin^nij^ 1 ountl to Ills suit 
^ ^ lu obt lined i m ijoi it\ in 1S41 


Days of 
Legislation 


fni the imlt)itse(.n 


hipptntd On tht othci hind 
tlu woik t)f 1 tint dial legislation pioci^edcd 
with Mgoiii v\htthei tht Whigs wtK. in 
01 ( lit of ofh( t In tut both j^mtits had 
bteonit posstssed by the ide i tint tlieii 
in iin business wis to de\is(. and t my 
swt(ping m( isuies legislation w is k 
^ iid (I is tlu worthiest iunttion ol i 


s()\titign dsstmbl^ it sttnRcl as though 
tlitit could ntv(^i be too niiich of kgisli 
tioii Hvpciitncc has I nought a dtcline 
of faith in the panacea But it must be 
admitted that lor twenty years the new 


P nil imi nt li id lu 11 ss n \ w )i k to ])ti foim 
111 tlu w i\ oi kgisl iti n ind jxiioimtd it 
with ulmnalli skill \ tew of the moie 
inij) 1 1 int Ill IS lu s in l^ It nitntioncd 
flu 1 niin(i])iti n Vet ot iS , , tom 
])ktt(l i w ik ( 1 phil inthi o])\ wliitli hid 
bttnt mint iK ( d in 1S07 Tlu Ministi\ of 
Ml Tlu 1 dents hid ibohshcd tlu slivt 
ti id( I lu new Vet (muuii)ited ill tht 
si iM s who wtit still t ) be t( und in Biitish 
tolonus ind iwndtdtlu owniistlu sum 
of twint'^ millu ns is 1 t ompt iis ition 
( ostl} IS tla nit isuit w is loi tlu mothei 
tonnti\ it w IS still nioit (ostly for the 
colonies Hit su^ n mdiisti y ol the West 
Indus h id been built up with the hcl]) of 
slut 1 iboin lilt }ilint(.is lost hta\ily 
tliiouj^h btiiig (ompt Ik d to tmintipate 
the slut ioi i sum wliith w is much less 
than his miikct \ ilut and the black 
])opulation showed i stiong disinclination 
to bttomt libouitis loi lint This was 
p 11 tit 111 Illy tlu t 1st in the laigti isl inds 
wilt It 1 ind w IS ibundint and a S(|uattcr 
could obt nil i sust( 11 met with little 01 no 
laboui Hu piosjHiity of J imaica was 
dtstioycd and the West Indies as a whole 
ha\e never been piospeious since 1834 
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Vice track- C()mi)lt‘te(l their ruin, sinc(‘ tliey 
iuid only maintained the- suftar trade witli 
I he lielj) c)t th(! })referential treatment 
which tlic'Y received Irnm Kihi^land. Tin; 

l,.isis ol th(-ir lonner -- 

wealth was wholly arti- 
and it is unhkc-ly 
tliat slavc-ry and piotec- 
tioii will e\'er he rc^storcal 
lor th(‘ir henelit ; hut it 
may he i (-^^n ettc'd tliat 
the necc'ssary and sahi- 
taiy relorins ot which 
they have het-n the 
\'i('tims could not have- 
been more ^radualty a])- 
j)li(‘d ill tlieir case. 

For the new Poor Law 
ol xS ’)4 there can he ^ 
nothiiii^ hut ])rais(‘. It 
endc-d a systc-in which foi 
more Ilian a j^eiieiation 
had 1 )C‘en a nat ional eiirse, 
demoraJisine 1 Ik - lahoina-i, i opr 


LORD GREY 


])oor-reiief in aid of wages, and of making 
relief jiroportionate to the size of the 
ap])licanFs family. This practice was 
contirmcal l)y the- S])eenhani-lan(l A('t ol 

- - t7hh. lh(- k‘,L,hslatnre 

acted thus in ])art Iroin 
motive's ol ])hilanthro])\’. 
in part under tlie hc'lu l 
that the increase oi ])0})u- 
latiori wais in (*very w'av 
to he c'ncouiaged. d'he 
Act was at once followa'd 
by a dro]) in the rate ol 
agricultural wages and a 
portentous inen-ase ol 
})oor-ratt‘S. In 17^^])oor- 
relicf cost the coiintr}' 
about 42, 000, Of o : by 
1817 this sum had been 
(|uadru])K-(l. Tlu' evik 
ol the new systc'in wt-re 
augniented by the absc'iict' 
ol any central authorit\ 
]>oss('ssing powc'r to en- 


c'lK'oui aging iinpi'o\'i(k‘nca: a cUstinfruished statesman, i>e succeeded his loi'ce unilomi ])rin('ipk'S 


'ind immi )i'illl V' father in IMC as the second Earl Grey; in the ,,,, i metlunk oi 

and nnmoianix, laxni^ first reformed Parliament he was at the head of 7 ' UKTIIOOS Ol ILIRT. 

all elas^t-s lor the hem llt a powerful party, and passed the Act abolish- ] he OrOpOSal to UllrodlK'e 

O the SHUlll laniU'I- and -u =^l«v.ry h. tl.r- colonies. He died in im:.. sucli'all iiut luiiit v. uikI ill 

(-mployei whomtheniisplaced pliilanthropy otlit'r resjn-c'ts to i(‘\'i\’(* tlie k-ading i(k*as 
ol th(' k'gislatuie had enabled to cut down oi the kdizabethan lk)or laiw. was made by 
wageslu-low the imii gin ot subsist ('iKH'. I'p a Rox'al ('ommission altt'r the most careiui 


to the year i.7()5 the 
Ituglish ik»or Jaiw had 
been, sa\a‘ for one sei'ious 
(lelt‘('l, sound ill prmciplt'. 
I'he dek-c'l \^’a^^ the Law 
ol SettU'im-ut, iirst laid 
down ])y cu Ach ol rt)()2, 
which enabled tlie local 
aulhorities to])rt-\'ent the 
migration ol labour irom 
out' ])arisli to auotlu'r, 
uiik'ss st'curity ('ould ])e 
gix'en that the immigrant 
w'ouldnol l )ccoine a charge 
upon tlie poor late. 

The result of this law 
had been to stert'otype 
local iue(|ualities in the 
rate ol wages and to take 
from the labourer the 



invc'stigations. J'lie new 
Poor Law, 187^4, em¬ 
bodied the princijial sug¬ 
gestions of the coiumis- 
sionc'rs. It provided that 
the workhouse test should 
be onc'c' more rigidh’ 
applied to all able-bodied 
paupers ; that jiarishes 
should be grouiied in 
poor-law unions; that 
each parish should con¬ 
tribute to the ex])euditure 
of the union in ju'opor- 
tion to the numbers ot 
its paupers ; and that a 
central board should be 
appointed to control the 
system. The new Poor 
Law is still in force, 


iiK ill I luc LORD MELBOURNE 111 

ciuel means of Ix'ttering Twice Premier, he was in office at the accession far as its main princij)les 
his ]>osiUon. It was of administration are con- 

mitigated in I7P5 to the years of Queen Victoria chiefly througrh the cemcd. But there have 
extent that the laboun'r ^ been changes m the con- 

could be no longer st'ut back until he stitution of the central authority, by 

actually bt'came a charge upon the rates. Acts of 1847, 1871, and 1894. The 

Rut about the same time the justices of Poor-law^ Board has been merged in the 

the p('ace began the practice of giving Local Government Board ; and the 
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Hoards of (iiiardians, vvliicli ('ontrol the 
local distribiitioji ol relied', are dow denio- 
('ratic l)odi(‘s, wliei’eas, iiiidc'r the original 
Ae't the jiistica's ol the })eacc lieJd 
oflice as e‘v-oi]i(do jiuanher 
ddie Poor Law Act 
lollowcal l)^^ otliei'S 
ladonn ol imnricipal 
iiH'iit ill ol the Iiisli 

lithe s\'st('in iii iS^S, and lor 
the inti'oductioii ol tlu' 
penny Jiost in d'h(‘new 

l*oor Law and tlu‘ ne'W ninni- 
('ipal s\’stv'in wei(‘also apjilit'd 
[o li'eland 1)\’ ^pecial legisla¬ 
tion. ihit lare‘‘r (jiiestions 
-^hnnlxai'd until the' lorniation 
')! .creat polUiral soeiedies 
lorccd tliein upon 1h(‘ nn- 
wilhnc attention ol Ministet'S 
and both I lon^esol Ihn hanicnt. 

dhe ])er!(»d ol jS^o-lS^o 
was pi'^aiharly laxcinaltle to 
lln* democratic aeitatoi ddi(‘ Ivelorm 
Wdii^s had I nan it aim'd tluansrh’es in powi'r 
till the death ol W’llham 1 \’. lint their 
ina joi Itwas sniali and tlie'ii' (due! l<‘ad''i', 
Mi'lboiniie, an iiidi)lent o] )portunist. He 
k('j)t Ills ])lac<a in tlu' c-arK' years ol 
OiK'c'n \d('toi'ia ( liK'lU throueh tin* lavonr 


of the young queen. The Conservative^, 
imjxitient for a return to ])ower, were dis- 
})osed to bid against the Whigs for ])0]mlar 
lavoLir. Neither l^arty desired extreme 
relorm. Lord John Kiisstdl 
ex])ressed the general senti¬ 
ment wluai he stated his 
conviction that the Relorm 
Jhll had bec'n the iinal ste]> in 
the din'c'tion ol dtanocracy. 
Hut neitlu'r ])arty was strong 
enough to rc^sist extt'rnal 
pressure. The risi' ol th(' 
C'hartist organisation in 183^ 
scanned likely, tluaadore, to 
})roduc(' swec'])ing changes. It 
was rc'cruited from the labour¬ 
ing (dasses and animatc'd bv 
hostility to ca])itah It ])io- 
])osed till' estal)lishni(ait ol 
radu'al democ'raey as a panac'c'a 
lor the wrongs ot woi'kiiuai. 
The five ])(.)mts ol the p(a)])leV 
chartc'i wc'i'c' manhood suftrage*. voting by 
ballot, annual parlianamts, jiaymcmt ol 
memlu'rs. and tlu' abolition ol the' j)ro])erty 
qualiiication lor niembc'rshi]). Thc'sc* de¬ 
mands WC'I'C' supported in the House' ol 
('ominous b\ tlic' ])hiloso]>hic Ivadu'als 
among wlioiii Croti' tlic' historian, was 



JEREMY BENTHAM 
A jjreat wiiter and thinker, 
many social and political relornis 
which characterised the early Vic¬ 
torian era were sng'Kested by him. 



nl 




DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT ON OCTOBER jOifi, ls:;f 
riiis ^r.a.Dhic scene depicts the destruction by fire, on October h.th, iH.M.of the Houses of ParJiainent, tlie picture 
jeing made by the artist from a sketcli taken by him by tlie light of the flames at the end of Abingdon Street. 

J i.'in tliL .It t.y W till im 11. ,th 


t Ilf most t'OllSjJKTlOUS, 
wliili' ill 1 mmi\lmis 
()'(' oniU)r the ('hart- 
1 si s ])()ss('sst'd a 
j)()])iilar oralo] ot no 
infill! ordi'i'. Tlif 
lloiisf ol ('oniinons 
ifiust'd to ('onsidi'r 
tlif lirsl ol 

tlu' (diartisls in i8 ;(). 
riif rtddisal Wits, liow- 
f \'fr, iollowt'd by riots 
in vai’ious lociilitit's; 
and it sfcond at U‘in])t 
was made to nuiw 
Piirliiinifiit in 
vvhfii tlif ('onsfr\'a- 
ti\'fs, undt'r Pft‘ 1 , luid 
wi'fstfd ])owt'r ironi 
the Whi.t^s, But tlic 
rifw Ministtu's Wfre no 
more pliable than the 
old ; itnd a series of 
prosecutions against 
prominent Chartists 
torced the movement 
to assume a subteira- 
nean character. Its 



inthuaice was felt not 
only ill England but 
in W.'des, where it con¬ 
tributed to ])rodufe 
the Rebecca Riots, 
iSgg,. lUit thf lU'xt 
occasion on which 
(duirlism inwided the 
ca])ilal was in 1S4S, 
the yt'ar o( revolu¬ 
tions. It was an¬ 
nounced that haJf a 
million ol ('hartists 
wanild assemble at a 
given ])lac(^ on A])ril 
Joth, iuid mareli in 
])rocession to lay their 
demands bcdore the 
House of Commons. 
The danger seemed 
great ; extensive 
military jireparations 
were made under tlie 
old Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, and the authori- 


Though a Whig before his accession to the throne of 
Great Britain and Ireland in 18:10, he became a Tory after 
his coronation, and used his influence to obstruct the 
passing of the first Reform Act in 1832. He died in 1837. 


ties announced on the 
appointed day that 
they w’ould use force, 
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“YOUR MAJESTY! ANNOUNCING TO PRINCESS VICTORIA THE FACT OF HER ACCESSTON 

On the death of King William IV. at Windsor Castle in 1837, his niece, Princess Victoria, succeeded to the throne 
Ridmg through the night from Windsor to Kensington Palace, Dr. Howlev, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Marquee of Conyngham. Lord Chamberlain, awakened the young girl about five o’clock in the morning to tell her that 
she was Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. This dramatic incident is admirably represented in the above picture. 

I'roiu tlu‘ hy Marj L. Gow. bj ix-rmibsu.ii i.f ih<- Dt-rlii. Phmogr.iphir Co, 
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QUEEN VICTORIA IN HER CORONATION ROBES 
Succeeding to the throne in 1S;}7. at the early ag:e of eighteen years, Queen Victoria was crowned at 
Westminsfer Abbey on June 28th, The youthful queen of Great Britain and Ireland is in this picti^e 

1 her coronation robes, standing in the dawn of the longest and most glorious reign in the nation s history. 


represented in 1 


J roin the painting by Sir George Hayter 
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THE CaRONATlON OF QTJEEN VICTORIA THE HISTORIC SCENE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON JUNE 23th, 1888 







THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF QUEEN VICIORIA 


1 M»ll llu .ll lU 

lar^c (IcH'liiicd to Ix'lievc' in ])liysu’al lor('(‘ 
as Hr* n(‘('('ssarv means to attainiiuj^ 
political reforms. ]:)n'f(*rriiR; the nu*tho(ls 
of constitutional agitation. diaHism dis¬ 
solved its(‘1f in the iias('o of T(S4(S. iUit 
the ]X)liti('al d(*mands of tlu* Chartists 
were adoj)t(‘d by c'onstitntional reformi'rs, 
and wei'c in gn*at ])art ('oiu t'ded during 
the following half century—though they 
have not brought the millennium. I'he 
e|)isode emphasised the sobriety of the 
mass(‘s ; and the rc'sult was ju'obably in 
measure due to the im])ro\*ement in the con¬ 
ditions of tlu* industrial i^opulation owing 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws in i(S4(). 
We have remarked that the ( orn l.aws 


L' l.X I ll 1IM|M..|I 

b>ut this did not rtanoxv the obxious fact 
that the ('ost of tlu* staple* food of the 
working classes was ke'})t high artificially, 
in order to beiU'fit or ])reser\a' the ngii- 
cultural interest. Apart trom j)hiia,n- 
throj)i(' considerations - though these 
carrie'd tlic'ir diu* we'ight in many (]marters - 
the* ca})itahst mamifae'ture'rs, now the dom¬ 
inant j)0W(‘r in the House of (d)mmoiis, 
began to ])erceiv(* that if the* ])rice of 
bread tell tlu* operatives could live on a 
lower money wage, that the wages bill 
would be lowc'i'ed, and with it the cost of 
tiroduction ; that is to say, tlu* middle 
classes saw that their own interests would he 
served bv the abolition of the Caun Laws, 
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The Aiiti-Coni J.aw League, first foriued their own ])r()s])v‘etive ruin. Th ‘ working 

ill owed its existenee to a serious classes, tiowex'er, weic^ not con\'inc(‘d liy 

dt']iression ot tJie manulacturing nidus- tlie (diartist doctrine, and felt tliat if 
tri('s. (V)l)(k'ii, Jinght, and others ot tilt' brt'ad were* ehcaje-r hie would bt' easier, 
leading oiganist'is wt'rt' ])lnlantbroj)ists An Irish laniine C()in])l('t(‘d thi' convt'rsion 
who saw the iiii(|uity ol artihciallv niani- ot the ('onservati\'e h'atler. Sir i^obert 
taining th'e priet' ol loot! when wages were Reel, who had already beiai agitating his 
low and einplo\nient unctnlain. They ])arty lor f'ree Tratle ineasnies and the 
lecruited their supjiortt'is to a grt'at rt'inoval oi' redindion ol duties (irott'ctiiig 
( Xteiit among the starving o^x'ratiV('s ot Ibitish industries. He look a iinniber ol 

the North and Midlands. ibit the funds his ('ollt'agnes with him, but not the party 

lor the Fret' Tradt' t'anijiaign wt'ie larg'ly as a wholt'. Rt'elites and Wines togetleer 



QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT TO THE CITY OF LONDON 
The first official visit of Queen Victoria to the City of London was on Lord Mayor's Day, November hth, is. 17 , and in 
this picture her carriajre is seen passinj^ Temple Bar on the way to the Guildhall. The picture is interesting not only 
on account of it s historic value, but also by reason of the glimpse which it gives of a part of London now entirely altered. 

supidied liy manulacturt'rs. Tlit'it' was no tairricd tht' rt'pt'al ot th' ('orn Laws, but 
Ihought t)i giving to the masses tbe had hartll\ tloiu'so when the Rrott'ctionists 
Iranchise as a means t)t seli-protct'tioiL anti t'xtrenu' Radicals combiiu'd tt) tlcit'at 
Acctirtlingly. th ' t'xtrcme Fliartists liat<'tl tht' Ministry, and Rt't'l's career as Prime 
tlu'l^'ree Traders, anti t)})enly ojiposed tlieir Minister was cltist'd. The W higs, sii])- 
])ro])aganda, on ttie ground that the jiorted by Pet'lites, assumed tht' govern- 
charter would secure tti the peojile all, ment, and wt'it' presently ctimbined in 
and more than all, tliat was hopt'tl from the Liberal })arty. 

tht* re})eal ol I he C'orn Laws. 1 'he class Colonial dt'\a'lo])ment lias been dealt with 

character ol the Fret* Tradt* agitation in tlt'tail t'lst'wlu'i e; but certain points must 

was a sourte td weaknt'ss, because th** here bt' noticed. During the periotl under 

working-t'lass agitators tlid not believe consideration nearly the whole of the 

that the labouring class wtiuld benefit by Indian pt'ninsula jiassed under the British 
jt ; while the landed interest saw in it dominion as a result ol the great Mahratta 
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war ; wliik* tlu' first P>urnic'sc‘ war added 

territories la^yond tlu' Hay of Bengal. 

Idider Bcaitiiirk’s rule, progix'ss was made 

in th(‘ organisation (d administration and 

the devc'Jopmeiit of education. On tlie 

north-west, howe\'er, the aggrc'ssion of 

Ik'rsiii, moK' or less nn(h'r the a^gis of 

Jvnssia, piodm(‘d fhitisli 

int('rvention in tlie atfairs 

ol Alghanistan, with dis- 

estrous c()ns(‘(|iH'nees, ot 

winch the e\il effei ts W(i(' 

at any rate diminished by wr ^ 

tlie skiltul ()])erati()ns ol ^ 

Holloc k and Knott. In the Ik 

same decade, howew'r, the 

British suiiremacy was d 

challenge (1 by tht^ Sikh ■ 

aimyot (he Punjab. Iteaten 

in .'he first struggle, the 

Sikhs wc'i'e^ U'liewi^ng tlunr , k ^ 

Lord DalhousK' arrived in .ifip 

India to take up the' gngc' 

ol battle and extcnal the' PRINCE 


PRINCE ALBERT 


in North America, with the exception of 
Newfoundland, as states of the Canadian 
Dominion. The ioinidation was laid for 
that system under which the colony was 
no longcM' to be treatc'd as a suboixiinate 
siH'tion of till' ernj)ire, but was to receive 
lull responsible government—a govc'rn- 
, meiit, that is, in which the', 
Ministc'rs are U'S])onsi])l(' to 
till' rc'])resentative assem- 
1 || blic'S as Ministers in England 

— jK ari' responsible to Parha- 

mi'llt : to become, in faiT, 
I i ////CiCts';;nCu//i/ks, a I'niinter- 

' ''jy ])ractically indejiendeiit I'X- 

war and ])i'ace. ( anada, 
indeed, did not inimeiliately 
achieve this status even 
' alter the Act ol Reunion ; 

but that Act niay l)e ri'- 

(Lange which has siiic'e 
LBERT bei'ii carried out in nearl\' 


Piritish dominion, in 1S40, Tho younircr son of the Duke of Saxe- all the B>ritisli coloiiies w'liei e 

' ' _r>..i_ A ti_i. _i 


over til ' Land ol the ld\'i 


vers up to 


Cohnr^-Gotha, Prince Albert first met 
Queen Victoria in IS.IC). They fell in lov?, 


]H)])ulatioii has 


mountain and were married in isio. the Pnnee then leasi'd tolieai tllecharaiTer 
)l('tinv tlh' ^f'c-^iving the title of Royal HitUmess. .. .rnrrwen Ol llu' 


])asses, thus completing the the title 

ring-fence ol mountain and ocean giidling 
the Ih'itish lnnj)ne in Iinlia. 

^n Australia th ' sc'ttlemeiits, which at 
first had been penal in character, w'ere 
assuming the lorm of true colonies, but 
w'cre not yet einancijiatc'd. in .South 
rru IT • Alriea, translerred to (heat 

of BrUUh '* 

Colonies ' Dutch 

])opulation - partly m conse¬ 
quence ol the abolition ol slavery - began 
(hiring the loin tli decade ol the ceiiturv to 
remove itsell bevond tli - s])here ol lhatish 
interleieiice, and to lound the com- 
nnimties which deva'loped into the Orange 
Free State and the d'ransvaal Republic. 

It was, however, almost a.t the moment 
of Qnei'ii Victoria’s acci'ssion tliat dis- 
safiVfaction with the existing system in the 
colonies of Uj)per and Lower (kinada, 
w'hicli had been established in the time ot 
the younger Pitt, reached an acute stage, 
issuing in insurrection and in the disjiatch 
of the ejioch-making commission oi Lord 
Durham. The rejiort of the commissioner 
was the starting-])oint virtually of a ni'w 


theory 


colonial relations. 


directly to the Act of Reunion of 1842, 
which was gradually followx'd by the 


federal union of all th' 
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British colonies 


f Royal Highness, ^r.,,'r!son. ( )( tllC 

leligious movi'inenls in thisjieiiod some 
account wall be lound in a later cha])ter 
of this section. P>nt w’e have still to revaew 
lieri' a de\'elo})nient of English htc'rature 
wdiich has no jiarallel except in the Shake¬ 
spearean ('la, lor till' beginnings of which 
we must go baide to the Rev'olutioii ('])och. 

During tinee-foiirths ol the c'iglitei'nth 
Cf iitury, classicahsm had dominati'd prose 
and ])oetry alike. Tu ])la('e ol i^oems, 
satires, e])igrams, admirable essays and 
dissertations in va'ise had been produced 
m abundaniT* in striiT accord wath rigid 
conventions ; no scojie had bi'eii granti'd 
to the lyrical id teiTHice ol ])assion, and 
s])ontaiK'ity had bet'u u'jiressed as barbaric 
or at least impolite. But the spirit which 
was rousing itsell to a stormy attai'k 
on social and ])olitical conventions wais 
not to spare* the convi'iitions of literature. 

^ . These were, indc'ed, set at 

®*'*'*s naught by the lyrical genius 
„ - , „ of Robert Burns, wdiose first 

Volume ol j)()ems a])peared m 
X78t). Burns, however, was not a jhoneer 
in the true sense -consciously iiromuL 
gating a new theory. Irsseiitially his 
wairk was the most sj)lendid expression 
of a })oetical type wdiich had always 
flourished in Scotland outside the realms 
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ill ])olite lilcralurc. But its ])o\ver and 
lasciiiatioii arrcsterl attention, and carried 
iIk' conviction that snhjects iorbiddtni 
hy the critics as vulf^ar were ca])al)le oi 
tiealnu'iit wliich was nndcaiiably })oetical. 
H(‘ demonstrated anew that the ])oet’s 
iMK' luiu'tion is to apj)(ail to llie emotions 
,)1 DU'm and tliat this may l)e done tliroii^j^li 
ihe medium ot lani^iia^e which is not at 
,(11 cultured. Ihilikc' Burns, how(‘ver, the* 
..)-(alh‘d “Bake School” of W'ordswortli 
and C'olerid^x' weix' ('onscious (‘Xj)onents of 
a thc'oiy which (kdu'd the ent- 
A (](){_.iiias of tlie day. B>ut 

Poets t ()l(‘nd/;e s ])ractic(‘ coiitra- 
dicti'd a part of liis own tlu'ory, 
and wh('n \\d)rdsw()rth acted u])(»n it in its 
mtiiety, h(' difl not wi'itc' jxxdry. d'heir 
I ('Volt aj^^ainst aitificial lan/.;uap‘ and 
ailirnnal I’estrictions of siil)ject led tliem 
\irtiially to affirm tliat tlu' best ])oetiy 
may tuait of ('onmioiijilace matteis in 
<•nimonj)la('(.' lanpna^,^e. 

The ])arado\ heemnu's obvious when wi^ 
I'vi'ceive that ('oknirl^t' is ne\’(‘r ('ommon- 
i»lac('. and that it m jircx'isi'ly whem he is 
lot commoiiphu'e that \\^)rdswort h is 
neat, thou,i;h niilort uiiat('ly lu' muan 
('('o'-insed that truth himself, ddie faniiliai 


fact must yield the unlamiliar thouylit ; 
tlie familiar teams must combine in the 
unfamiliar ])hrases which stamp themsebv'es 
U|)()n th(‘ mind. Thecuriamt criticism erred, 
not in condemning the* common])la('(‘, but 
in iek'iitifyini^ the commonjdace wath the 
siijKaficiaily familiar, and treatim; con- 
\'(‘nlions as fundanuaital laws of art. 
That tlu'se were' earors was conclusively 
])ro^'ed by the' practie'e' rathea than by tlie 
critie'al ex])ositions ol the Lak(' sch.oe>l. 
The' volume' of “ Lyrieail fBallads,” which 
containe-d “ d'mte'in Abbey ” and the 
“ Anciiait Manner," was a sufficie'ut 
re'fntation of tlu' oithod()X doctrine's. 

The poetical work whiedi was ])roduced 
in the twenty-six yeai s which jiasseei 
Ix'twee'ii the- publication of the' “ J^yrical 
Ihillads,” and the (k'ath oi Byron, 

1S24, travt'lk'd fai' enough fiom the' 
staiidarels of tht' e'l^hte'e'nth ea'iitury. 
Wdthin that jx'rnxl Sn- W'alb'r Scott 
aelapte'd tlu* old ballad fonn to nu'trie'al 
nairatn’e. and tunu'd nu'n’s minds back 
to ie'\’e'l in the' .eoia.:e'oiis asi)e(d of the 
l\Iiddk' A,i4('^. sonu'what for^u'tiul of the'ir 
u,L;Iy side. Byron burst u])on the' publie', 
an avoW('d rebi'l, whosi' tiaea: p(»se's uere 
unfortunately onl\’ too easy ol imitation 



A ROYAL ROMANCE : THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN IS-io 


Tlie interesting: ceremony represented in the above picture took place at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on February 
10th, 1840 . Queen Victoria was then in her twenty-first year, while Prince Albert was three months her junior. 


J'ruiii tlic‘ p.iintiiig by Sir ("n'orjjt- H.iyt'T 
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l)y a host of s(‘lf-coiisc'ious rliynu'slrrs, and 
gave vire a morbid ])ictur('sqiieness ; but 
redeemed himself l)y tlie genuineness of 
Ins ])assion for liberty, and died at Misso- 
loiighi fighting tor the 
lilxM'ation ot (ircaaa'. 

Shelley, a rc‘bt '1 of allot lirr ' 
kind, shoc'ked the woild 
by his Pi'onu't lu'an defi- 
aiua* ot an iiniust (lod, ot 
tyranny in ev(My form, 

})ro|)het not ot atheism ' 
and nial('i'iahsin, but ot 
an intens(‘ly spiiitual 

ethc‘1 eah most intangible, _ 

most ('X(]uisit(‘among 1 he 

masteis of song. John ' ' " 

K(‘ats died when Ik* v\’as : ^ i 

only lua'-aiid-twenty, but 

h(' iiad aheady li\'e(l long 

(‘iiough to win for him- 

selt as('('Uie place iii the RICHAR] 

(dv'slUm ot ''po('ts rlCild “ Thf' Apostle of Frp 

and His purtiy 

is t ht' Iirai’t leal ('Xlll ession nient uncertam, and 
, , ' \ ^ (hiM tlie al)olition of 

ot Ins own (iK'tum : 

“ P>eauty in tiiitli. trulh beauty: that is 
all yc' know on eaitli, and all yc* need to 
know.” Among gi'(‘at haighsh poets 1 Ikmi' 
is no other wdiose woik 
is S( ) de\a)id ot all et 1 lU'al 
element, none m whom 
the sense ot pure beauty 
Is SO o\'(‘i mastcM'ing or its 
la'iideiing mor(‘ peiiect. 


llio RICHARD COBDEN 

M(l “ Tho Apostle of Free Trade, " he denounced 
j as iniquitous artificially to niauitain the price 
of food when wages weio low and einploy- 
1()I1 nieiit uncertain, and to Ins labours was largf'ly 
duM tlie abolition of the Corn Laws in 


I. trulh beauty : tl 
di t h, and all yc* ne« 
n'oat haighsh poets 


,Aniong the p( 
\v(' ha\’e namei 

)e1 s wIk )in 

1 , JAion’s 



mthu*nee alone* 

\N as li 

mo- 


jU'an ; 1 )ut 1 hat 

iidhu'iiec* 

A 


pales by llu' 

side 

ol 



Waltc*r Seottb 

i in the* 



leahn <d piose- 

1 ()nianc'e. 

1 



ddieie wc'rc* no\a‘lists 
bt'loie Sc'ott, but it was 
he who ga\'e to the* no\'el 
that literary ])rc'doniin- 
aiK'e wliK'h at one time 
(diarac'tc'i'iscal t he drama. 
Practically it was he who 


JOHN BRIGHT 


1 eVC'aled the C'apaCltU'S of Along-with Cobden and others in the agitation WOlks, tlu* '‘lu'agment Oil 

nrost' romanca* loi' tlu' against the Corn Laws, John Bright used ff ” oinP 

piosc M inane C lOl hr ^reat eloquence both in Parliament and on CiO\ Cl 11111(111, 1770 , aiKl 

portrayal o 1 cliaract CM'and the public platform to further the cause of Free the “ Prinei])l(*s of Morals 

T-ii A Trade. He held office in later Ministries. it • i i ■ >> o 

ol piciLii es(]uc* iiKKleiit, and l.egislation, i7tSc), 


had already developed a iU:W type ot the 
novelist’s art, in the ” Pickwic k Papers ” ; 
but bis great contemporary and rival, 
William iMakepixiec' Tliackeray, had not 
yet ac'hieved fame in this 
i'u*ld. The Ph'oiite sisters, 
milljll. howc'vc'r, walh “ Wiithcr- 

mg Ilc'ights” and “ Jane 

gnaii c()ii\-inciug [iroob 
il any wc'ie nec'ded att(*r 
J anc* Anslc'ii, S('ot t’s con- 
tem])oi ai y, that thenovel 
- litc'i ary instiiinient 

which woman ran handk* 
as sneec'sslully as man. 
P>y that time' all the great 
poc'ls ot the J\c‘\'olut 1011 

sa\'e Wordswoi 111, who 
^ \ T\^ ^ was all blit an oiio- 

■ genarian ; bid tlu* stars 
^ . ()i dd'niiysoii and P)iown- 

COBDEN ing had alri'ady a]ipc'ared 

Trade," he donounred abo\’(‘ the iloriZoll. 

^ to niauitaiii the iince 'ri j - . i 1 j 

■ei^' low and employ- 1 till)!' ()| IC'llllC'llt 

us ly lours was largely uhiell produc'd tills Old- 
le Corn Laws in LHl. , ' , 

om-st ol ht('i\ir\" :u't!\"d\ 
was also rt'spoiisil)le to] t wo new m()\"ein(mt'' 
()‘ Ihiglish thoiighi llie idilitaiian and tlu' 

idc'alisl. Pt ihl ai'ianism Hk* sieptieal 

and mdiK'lice spirit ol 
^iieh (‘ighl('i'idl) - eeiitniu" 
thinks'i s as J )a\ id Hiimc'. 
applb'd to tlie stud\ ol 
mor.ds and ^oi i;il mstilii- 

Jc'rc'iny'Vic'id ham, T74S- 
than whom ne> man 

rc'ac'hing inlliu'nec* on tlie 
tliought or goN'ernmc'iit ol 

ol tlu* soc'ial and politic'al 
' rc'lorms which (diarac- 

tcrisc* tlu* c*arly \h’( birian 
era wc'rc* snggc*stc*d by 
RIGHT Pu'iithani. His two great 

)thers in the agitation WOlks, tlu* “hragmcilt Oil 

s, John Bright used f'.nx’ornrnont ” 'md 

in Parliament and on ' *G\CimncnT, 177 ^L and 


of picturcscjuc* incident, 
through the* amazing a(‘hi(‘\*cnic‘id of the 
scries of “ \\ avc'i Ic'y Novels,” whc*r(*of the 
first ajipc'ared in 1814. Pelorc* the close of 
our })eriod, the genius ol ('liarles Dickens 

4^20 


belong chronologii'aJJy to tlu* age oi the* 
Revolution ; but il was onl\' in jat(‘r life 
tha^ l^c'utham became a projihet among 
his own pc'o])le. His great(“^l disciple was 




DOMESTIC EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
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[ohn vStuart Mill, i8o()-i87J, whose versa¬ 
tile genius never showed to more advantaite 
than when he was handling soc ial (questions 
in Bent ham’s s])irit. Mill was not so 
rigorous a thinker as Bentham ; but the 
moral enthusiasm of the yoiingua' mam his 
])ower of ex])usition, and his susc:.ej)ti* 
bilit}' to the Ix'st ideas ol his time gave' 
him the respc'rttul attention of all thought- 
(ui minds. What Bentham did for the 
theory of legislatiom Mill did for the 
theory ol wealth. Mill’s “Political Eco¬ 
nomy,’’ 1848, although larg(‘ly based 
upon the' investigations of Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mai thus, marks an era in 
the histo^^^ ol that science. Mill was the 


trade of the Tractarians, whose attempt 
to imbue Anglican dogmas with a new 
significance and to dc'stroy thc‘ iusulari(\ 
ot the Established Cliurch is the* most 
remarkable jdienomenon in the religious 
history ot modern England. 1 he idealists 
iound a |)owcTtul though erratic ally in 
Thomas Carlyle, I7C)5 i88r. In literature 
a romantic ot the most lawT'ss sort, 
unecjuallcal in jiowc'r of j)hras(\ in pictorial 
imagination, and m dramatic liunuair. but 
totally dcdicieiit in architectonic' sk'ill, 
( arlyle w'rote one history, “ 1 hc' French 
R(‘Volution,” 1847, and twa) biognai)hic‘s. 
“ Cromwadl,'’ 1845, “ Ihederick the 

Great,” 1858-181)5, ol surpassing interest. 


first to (Udine with accuracy tlu' ])rojHT lEit his most 


limits ol (“conomic study. 
He originatc'd a number 
ol nc'W theories. He 
diagnosed thc^ cM'onomic 
cw ils ol his tinu‘ and sug- 
gestc'd ])ractical remc'dies. 
Abo\'e alb howevc'r. he 
was the first to see the 
parts ol ('('onomic scic'uce 
in their true proportions 
and to ('oniU'C't them as 
an 01 del ('d whole*. The 
tendc'iiCN' ol modern 
thought is to bc'littU* the 
deduc ti\’(' school ol cm'oiio- 
mists which Mill rc'pre- 
sents ; but liis claim to 
b(‘ I'egarcU'd as the* ('lassie 
of that school has never 



been disp'it(‘d. Similarly, 
by his laU'r writings on 
“ I,ibert \185(1, and 
“ Represc'ntatix'e (lOvern- 
ment,” .i8()o, he became 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
As poet and novelist Scott occupies a nnique 
place among the world’s vwrilers. From his 
fertile pen came a rich library of stirring tales 
all aglow with the magic of romance and 
revealing a creative genius unmatched since 
Shakespeare. Born in 1771, he died in 18.(2. 


cbarai'tc'ristK' utterances 
an* to be lonnd m “ Sartor 
Rc'sartns,” i8i4, and 
“ I It'roes and Hc'ro- 
Woisliip,” 1841. thc' first 
a biting attack u])on 
formalism aiuJ dogma, the 
sec'ond a x'liuJic'at ion of 
the imj)ortaiH'c' ol indi¬ 
vidual genius in maintain¬ 
ing and in ladorming the 
social lahi'K'. ('ar]yU‘'s 
gos]H'] ol labour and 
silcncc', and his ])rcdc'rc'ii('c' 
tor the guidance ot instinct 
as o))posed to that ol 
cons^'ioiis rc'tf'ctioii, ha\’e 
e\c‘rcis(‘d a great, though 
indeterminate, inthuaicc' 
ii])on main tliinkc'is who 
are iinconsc'ions oi then 
debt to liim. 

(bil l) le’s cbara('t('i ista s 
('an hardh'bc' brought out 
mor(' vividly than by 


the aeen'dit('d exjionent of English 
Liberalism ; while his essay on “ Utili¬ 
tarianism,” i8bi. by gix'iiig a larger and 
less mat ('rial interiiretation to I^eiitham’s 
lormula, “ the greatest hapiniiess of the 
greatest number,’’ did mueh to liriiig out 
lh(' common basis oi b('lief on whieli 


])la('ing his w(’)rk bc'sidc' tliat ol Ihomas 
IHbingtoii Macaulay, no idealist, but a 
tyjiieal \Miig, whose* elear-('ut antithetical 
style made him the pasl-mastc i ol popular 
ex])Osition, and the still ])r('valent UKjdel 
for the essayist and tlu* historian. 

Eiiially, we note the a])]K'aran('e of John 


Idhc'ials and icU'alists have conducted Ruskin, whose “ Modern Painters” began 


their long coiitrovc'rsx . 

The idealist movc'inent begins with 
Uoleridge, whose philoso])hic writings, 
notably the “ Aids to Refl«'etion,” pub¬ 
lished in 1825, although fragmentary and 
unsystematic, arc the first sign oi a 


to ap|)ear in 1842. Entering tlie literary 
field ])rimarily as a critic of the arts of 
]>ainting and architecture, Ruskin extended 
his criticism, constructive'an(.l destructive, 
to literature and economics, the c'ssontial 
characteristic of his teaching being insist- 


reaction among English meta])hysiciaus ence on the ethical basis ol all human 
against Hume’s disintegrating criticism. energies : teaching c'xprcsscd with imsur- 
In a diluted and theological form the new passed eloquence. 

tenets formed the intellectual stock in H. W. C. Davis; A, D. Innes 



AS SEEN FROM THE T-'ANALE M^RITTIMO LIGHTHOUSE 



IHE TOWN AND HARBOUR VIEWED FROM THE NORTH-EAST 



TRIESTE, THE CHIEF SEAPORT OF AUSTRIA - HUNGARY 
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THE REACTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


AND THE ASCENDANCY OF METTERNICH 


Aiistiiaii state', t()tal]\’ disoi- 
^ 1 )\' tlie' ix'i’iod ot tlu' Fn'iu'l) 

l\(‘\a)liiti()]i and Najiulconic' wars laid 
lirlcss Niuaa'cdcd in roiiiidniL’, oil 
its territorie'S at tlie- ('onqicss ol X’jeiina 
In inteanal altairs Jd'ancis I. and Mctti'i- 
nirli ti'icd as lar as ])()ssil'h' to |)u'srr\’(‘ 
tlu‘ old Older oi tlnn^^s; t]i(‘\' wi^lx'd loi 
an absolute- nion.iielix an<l ta\’e)ure-d the 
pri\iIe-L'e‘d eLis^es. 1 lien- was ne> more 
teiiaeions sunportei ot what w'as old. no 
inoK- pe-isistent ol)sei'\er ol routine than 
th(- i-ood Ibnperor h'laneis. He- w'as an 
absolute- ruler in the sjinit ol e emse-rvatism. 

lie- saw a national dan,i^(-i' in an\' move-- 

me-nt ol nie-n’s niiiids which de-\aate-d Iroin 

the- le-tte-r eil lus ('oniinanel'-, hated Irom 

the- tirst .dl iniiowitions. and riile-d his 

])e-ople- Iron) the- (bbint-t. He-d(-li,i;hteal to 

tra\'e‘l till oil,idi his doiniiuons. and re-ea-ive 

the' loylul (-e-t in,e;s ol his lo^'al sub;e-(Ms. 

spue- he laid the luLihe-s! xalue- on ] opu- 

. laiitx ; notwithstandiiui all his 
The Vain , , , - , 

re(-nne--s o! obse-i \'ation and 

^mperor mdilstrv, h(- posscsse'd no 

i(!(-<is ot Ills own. Ixx eii Me-tte-r- 

nu'li W’as HOIK' too hi,pdily .yilte-d in this 

re-s})e-('t. hraiK'is made-, at the- mi’ist. onl\' 

ne-yati\’e use- ot the- abun<lan<'e‘ ol his 

supre-me- ])owe-i. ddieise- who se-rved him 

we-re- beiunel to obe\' him bhnelly : but he- 

laedxe-el the- vmour anel stre-nydh ol ediarae'te-r 

leir e^re-at and maste-rlul aedioiis ; his 

theiuyhts and wishe-s we-re- tho.se ol a 

pe-rmane-nt ollie ial. Jake- Fre-ele-rie' Wdlliam 

III., he- le)athe-d indepe-nde-nt e’harae'te-rs, 

men eit pe-rsonal \'ie-ws, and he tlie-re-lore- 

tie-ate-el his breitlu-rs (diaries an<l Jeilm 

with unjustitie-d ehstrust. 

The only me-inbe-r ot his lamilv really 
a('ceptal)le te) him xvas his x’ounj^e-st 
brother, the narreiw^-mineleel anel charaeter- 
le-ss Ja-w’is. On the eithe-r lianel, FTancis 
w.is solie items for the- siiread of beneficial 
institiilions. anel feir the- r(-|.;ulatie)ii of the 
le-yual system; in pSii he introduceel tfu- 
“ Universal (d\’il ^deiele,” and in so doin^^ 
comj)leted the task begun by Maria 
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Austria's 
High Posit ion 
in Europe 


ddie-re-sa and Josi-ph IF Ilis ediie-l eleie-e'T 
was his love ot Irilhng de-tails whiedi de- 
]>ri\’ed him oi an\’ eoni])retu-nsi\'(- vu-w ol 
a subieet ; ami his e'onstant interle-renee 
with the businrss oi the- ('oumil ol Stat(- 
pre-veil ted an\' s\ sUanatn ''ondnet o! altairs 
f'raiieis ow(‘d it to Met te-riiiidi 
1 hat .\ust ria onci- moia- he-ld 
the hi.^hest position in 
hairopi-; he w as thei (-lore glad 
to (-ntrust him wath tin- inanageiiie-iit oi 
loieign ]Mhev wdiile In- eorite-iited himsell 
with mte-inai allaiis. Mi-tterim h w’as the- 
ee-nlie- ol luiiope-aii diploiUcu y : but hc- 
was onU’ a diplomatist, no stab small like- 
Kanintz and f'eh\ Si liw ar/eiilu-i g. He 
ehel not consolidate the new .Vustna tor the 
lutiiie. blit onl\’ tritel to edieck the* wdie-e-l 
of progu ss and to hold tli - re-nis with 
the assistanci- ol hm hem.liman (ient/ ; 
e-\(-iythmg was to remain statioiiai 

The poliee /t aloiisly h''l[),-d to main¬ 
tain this prim iplt- ol go\ m iinieiit, and 
piosi-eutid e\’e-i\' Irec-thinkel as suS- 
j)t‘e-te-d ol demo('iae\'. Austria was m 
the tullest sense* a ('oimtr\- ol polite ; 
it sup})orted an arm\’ ol “ mom haids 
and mloimers. ddie post-oflua- ol'licials 
disiagaided the ])ri\ae\' oi letters, spies 
watched tea(h‘-is and students in tlr- 
aeademii-s ; c-xa-n sm h lox al Austrians as 
(irill[)ar/('r and Zi-dlit/ eaim- into ('olhsioii 
with the (k-tc-c't i\a b. ddie ca-nsorship was 
blindly intolerant and pushed its intc-r- 
h-ia-ma- to (-xtieims. Public (.-ducation, 
Ironi the uiiix’ersity down to the village 
school, suffc-red uiuF-r tlu- suspicious 
tutc-lage ol the authorities ; school and 

„ . - (Millltd 1 alike- wt-ia- uiiprogia-s- 

Reign of ,,, 1 

o . . . siw. iiu- prox incial t-statt-s, 

suspicion and , i 

r . both m the lu-wly-acaiuirt-d 

Espionage i n w' 

and m the rt-covt-nal (_rowu 

lands, w'erc iiis-gmfu'ant, leading, as a 
matter of fact, a shadow^y e.xistence, 
which rellected the dejirt-ssed condition oi 
the population. But Hungary, which, 
since the time wdien Maria Theresa w’as 
hard ])resscd, had insisted on its national 




harmsworth history of the world 


indcpciidi'iiro, was not disjioscd to descend 

Irom its lifjf^lir to tIr■ gv iuT.-il 

of tho olluT ('] own Iniids. and tli;' Archdiiko 


Palatine', Jose- 
id I a. It was 
tlK“ic would he 

Szechenyi “the 
Greatest of 
the Hungarians ” 


;>li, thoi e)nghly ^lla^e‘el tins 
tlie'redorc' ee'itain that soon 
an e nihilte'Te'el struggle' wiili 
tli;' g )\’e'] nnie id at X'ie'iina, 
wine li wished to rondoi tlio 
('Oiishtul ion e)l Hungary as 
lime al as that ol Caruie)la 
and Tyiol. 1li<- indignation iounel its 
(‘\pre ssion ehie lh' in the- asM'inhlR'S ol 
the* countirs, whieh boldly e'ontradicte d 
tlin arbitrary and ste'ie'otyjie'el eounuands 
tioni ^d(■nna, while' a gioup ol the' ne)bility 
itsi'll sii])])oi te el tha \ U'V\' that the' j)i'0])le', 
liillie-rto ('\eludeel 1ie)ni ])ohtieal lile', 
slioulel shale' in the' nio\'e'nie'nt. In tha 
Ke'ichstag ol lNJ5 tins gion]) s])oke' \’e'iy 
distilled ly <'gainst tha e'xedu- 
si\ e' 1 ule' ol lb' not alit V. 
d'h ' \'iole'nt emslaught ol tha 
J\e'ie'listag ag.niRt t he' < ie>\ ai n- 
ine'iit U'el, it is tine', to lU) 
rasult : tha st andai el-beai e'i eil 
that gieuij) was( enint Ste-plnaii 
S/ad'lK'm'i, whenn his antago¬ 
nist , Jxossuth, e alle'd “ th • 
gie'ate'St ol til" Hungarians.” 

d'h_’ Arehduka Kaiiie'i, te> 
whom tha \’ie'aro\'alty ol the 
Italian jieisse ssions had be'e'ii 
cutriistael, was aiinnaleel by 
1h ' be st intfiition ol juo- 
nioting iha h<ii>])]nass ol th ' 
la)mbai el-W'iK't la 11 kingdom, 
aiiel ol lamiliarismg tha 
Italians with tha Austiian 
rule' ; but ha was so liani])are'd 
])y instrue tions tiiun Adanna that lie' roule! 
not ('Xe're'is-a an\' markeel inllue'iice' on tlie* 
(love'inme'nt. Idia Italians woulel hear 
notlimg ol the' aehantagas eil tha Austrian 
rule', oppose'el all ” (le-rmanisation,” anel 
jiiide el till mse'K'e s eni thair eild nationalitv. 
Jdte'iatura, tha PiX'Ss, aiiel saenat soe'iatie'S 
aimee] at national obje'ets anel aiie'ouiagael 
iii(h'])e'nele'uaa, wliile' Matte'nnah thought 
ot an Italian e'onh'de'iatiem on tha (iarmau 
mode l, and uiiele'i tlaa lu'aelship ol Austria. 

It was alse) \'ary disastrous that tha 
laading airalas at Vie'una re'gareU'd Italy 
as th" ehie'l su])port ol tha whole' ])olicy 
ot the' e-ngiirc, and ye't tailad te) uiieh'rstand 
tha giX'at (liw'isity ot seiedal and political 
conditions in tha indixielual statas ol tha 
peninsula. Mc'tte'rnich, on the'otlu'r hand, 
employad a\’aiy forcibla maans to oj)p')sa 
the national wishe'S, which ha ix'garded, 
4S2O 



FRANCIS I OF AUSTRIA 
He .succeeded his father, Leopold 
II., ns Emperor of Germany, but 
in ISOI he 1 enounced the title of 
German-Roman Emperor, re^ani- 
In^ that of Emperor of Austria. 


('.\j)e‘11(1 it lire' 
12 , 000,000 


both there' and in (h'rmany, ‘ts ouuvnnas 
of the' ivvolutionary s])irit. Vc't the' liopL'S 
of the nations on both side's ol the' A 1 [)S 
wvrc' not baing re'alisad ; tlue “ Golden 
Age ” had still to coma. 

Tha condition ol tha Austrian finance's 
wais dt'plorabla. Since' the' year iSii, 
wdu'ii ('ount [ose'])h Wallis, the' Finance 
Ministe'r, had daxdse'd a sx’stt'in w’hieh 
radue'ad by ona-iilth tha nominal value ot 
the' })aj)e'r money wdiu'h had rise'll to tha 
amount ol i ,o()0,000,000 guldan—par- 
mane'iit bankruptcy had [)ra\'ailael. Silv'e'r 
disap])e'are'(l from circulation, tha national 
eie'dit h'll ve-ry Iowa and the' re'va'iiue' was 
consiele'iably le-ss than the' e'X])e'nditure', 
whieh was anormoiislv incraase'd by tha 
long wai. In the year icSig ('ount 
Staelion, the torniar Minister of the' 
Interior, undartoeek the' thank¬ 
less duties ol Minister ol 
Finance. He' honestly e'Xe'iie'el 
himse'll te) impiova* eue'dit, 
intre)elue'e' a tixad mone'tary 
stanelarel. e'Te'ata orelar on a 
('onsistant ])lan, and with 
e'om])t'te'nt e'olle'agi'e'S to de'- 
V’e'loj) the' ae'onomic re'Souie’e'S 
ol the' natie)n. Ihit vai ions 
iinaiicial nu asiiie'S we're' iie'Ce'S- 
sary be'lou' the' olel pa})e'r 
moiu'y coulel be withdrawal 
('ll bloe', anel silvx'r one'a more' 
j)ut into ('ireailation. Ne'W 
loans had to be raised, whie h 
ine'raasael the' burden ol in¬ 
terest, in the* years i(Si() te; 
lS2^;, from ej,one),000 gulele'ii 
to 24,000,000, and the' annual 
lor the' national de'bt Irom 
to 50,1)00,000. Tha Natiemal 
I>ank, ()|)e'ne‘el in 1S17, alforeh'd e'theae'iit 
halj). II Staelion eliel ne)t succe'e'd in 
rame)ele'lhng tine syste'in of inelire'ct taxes, 
anel it tha reorganisation of the' lanel 
tax j>ro(X'adael sle)wly, the attituela of 
Hungary gre'atly added to tha difficultie's 
ol tha ])osition of tha great Minister ol 
raform, who died in May, 1824. Tha state 
ol the' Fhnparor Francis was 
naturally tha Promise'd Land 
ol custom-house restrictions 
and s])acial tariffs ; industry 
and trade were close'ly barred in. In 
vain did clear-headed })oliticians advise 
that all tha hereditary dominions, ex- 
ce])ting Hungary, should make one 
customs district ; although the (jovern- 
ment built commercial roads and canals, 


The Promised 
Land of 
Restrictions 
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still the trade of the empire with foreign 
countries was stagnant. Trieste nevtT 
lu'came for Austria that wliieh it might 
have b(‘en ; it was left for Karl J.udwig 
von Bruck of Elherfeld to make it, in 
i8 pp a to('us of the trade 
of the world by founding 
the Anstrian-TJoyd Ship- 
])ii]g ('om])any. Ked 
ta])e ])revailed in tin* 
army,' inno\'ations were 
shnnned, and the reforms 
o( the Arehdnke Charles 
wei'e intc'rrupted. I'his 
was tfu' outlook in 
Austria, the “ Fanbonrg 
St. (hn'inain of Enr()])e.” 

WcM'e tliinj^s bettt'r in 
the rival state ol Prussia? 

I'ledc'rie William Til. was 
i1k‘ typ(‘ ol a homely 
b()urg(‘ois. a man ol 
sluggish mtc'llert and ol 
a ('old see[)tieism, which 
('ontrasted sharply with metternich 

ii * 4 O. r.,- .P 1 , u Mctternich’s cloininat 

I k- iiatiK.ti liK- and sc I- 

devotion ol Ins p('ople. prominently Ui the hi 


METTERNICH IN LATER LIFE 
Mctternich’s domination of European politics 
after the fall of Napoleon in 1S1.'> stands out 
prominently in the history of the period. He 


its opponents, although the old tutelage 
of the Church under the sujneme bisho]) 
of the country still continued to be felt, 
and Frederic William, both in the secular 
and spiritual domain, prolessed an abso¬ 
lutism wliicdi did not 
care to see district and 
provincial synods estab¬ 
lished by its sid<‘. The 
union, indeed, produced 
no ]H‘ace in the Church, 
but became the jiretext 
for rcMiewed quarrels ; 
lu'vertheless it was intro- 
duced into Nassau, 
" ITadeii, th(‘ T^avanan 
Palatinate, Anhalt, and 
a })art of Hesse in the 
same way as into Prussia. 
The king wislied to give 
to the ('athohc Church 
also a s}stematist'd and 
])rohtable develo[)ment, 
and theia'forc' entered 
LATER LIFE i^^o negotiations with 
of European politics 

n in 1S1.'> stands out , . , 

V of thp opriod. Hp (<)nduct(“d by tilt' «.mi- 


His main objt'Ct was to was the centre of European diplomacy, but he baSSJclor liartliold 


secure tranquihity ; the was only a diplomat, 
stoini of the w'ar of liberation, so foreign 
to his symjiathies. had blowm ovi'r, and 
lu‘ HOW' wisht'd to govern his kingdom 
m ptcuac Rtiigious cpu'stions intt'iested 
him more than 
t host' of politics : 

ct'utt'iiary of the joseph 

l^eformationw^as LEADERS OF hung 

comin(-ni,)ratccl 


was only a diplomatist and not a statesman, 


md not a statesman. Xn^Puhr, a gi't'at historian , 
but weak dijilomatist. Niebuhr and Alten- 
stt'iii, tilt' Hmister of Public Worship, made 
too many concessions to the (iiria, and 
wt'rt' not a match for Consul vi, the 

Cardinal Secre¬ 
tary of^ State. . 

Szechenyi uet; Cologucaiid 

IAN INDEPENDENCE Postai bccam' 

ace. Hungary was unwilling to o 1, jODrU^S 

ther Crown lands under Austria. T ’ 


ct'utt'iiary of tlie joseph Szechenyi uet; t ologncand 

l^clormaiionwas leaders of Hungarian independence ]>os('n becam- 

rmnmcm.ii- i I f-f1 national independence, Hungary was unwilling to 1,1,icl,o„nr.^ 

C mint ni )1 ate. Cl insignificance of the other Crown lands under Austria, ^ ^ tx/i •• 

m tlu' year 18x7, and both the Archduke Palatine, Joseph, and Count Stephen Szechenyi 1 reVt'S, Allinster, 
lu' appC'aU'd for assisted the movement in assemblies and elsewhere. Szuchunyi was de- PaderboiTl, iTieS- 
the union of the scribed by his antagonist Kossuth as “the greatest of the Hungarians.” ICullll aiul 

two confessions, and found much response. Ermelaud bishoprics, each with a clerical 
The new Idturgy of 1821, issued with his seminary. The cathedral cliai)ters 
own concurrence, lound great oj)positi(jn, wxre conceded the right of electing 
especially among the Old Lutherans ; its the bishop, who, however, had neces- 
second form, ini82(), somewhat conciliated sadly to Ix'. a persona grata to the king. 
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The truce did not, indeed, last loni,; ; 
the question of niixc'd man iajj^os lod (o 
renewed contro\^('rsy. Suhsequeidly lo 
l8()y tlu' ])rin('ipl(' held u<>od in tlio 
easteri] ])rovinces of Prussia that tlir 
('liildrrn in dis])ut(“d ('asns should lollow 
tli(‘ r(‘h”ion of thn iaihor, a viow that 
c ontlu'tcd witli a liiill ot 1741: now, alter 
T(S2S, tlu'01 d('] ol iSo ; was to 


The Problem 
of Mixed 


whirl) was lor 


ol lilx'ial mo\’(‘- 
I l<S ;(), permitted 
marriaet's oiil\' 
hat 1 he rhildren 
iild be hioiieht 
)nt the Pnissian 


^ ^vhirh was lor thi' most pait 

Marriages ] UP 11 le 1 )lsllopsol 11 1(‘ 

(list ric'ts a])p(‘air(l m iSjS to Po]h' J.eo XIJ. 
IP' and his snrrc'ssor, Pnis \dll-, eon- 
du('t(.'d l(»n,e negotiations wit h tlu' Prussian 
ambassadoi, IPinsi'ii. who, st(*ep(‘d in t he 
s})nil ol 1 omantK'ism, saw the siiM'st pio- 
ti'rtion ayainst the r('\’oluti(>n in a rlost' 
adli('ren('(“ b ‘tween national ^oxa'nimc'nts 
and tli(‘ t'maa. 

bimXdll., an ('iieiiiN' ol lilx'ial mo\’('- 
nieiit^, linalh , b\’ a briel ol 18 ;(), jx'rmitted 
the ('('l('bi at ion of mixed niarriaei's oiih' 
wIk'il a ])romiS(' was pd\ (‘ii that t he rhildren 
born Irom the imion would be biou^uht 
u]) m t h(‘( at hoh( laith ; but tI k* Pi ussian 
(ioxa.'rniiK'iit did not aia'ept the lund. and 
matt('rs soon ('aiiK' to a dispiiti' bc'twet'ii 
the ( uiia and tlk'Aia hbishop ol ( oloL;ne. 

It \Nas ('xri'ssux'ly dilliriilt to loim tla* 
IK'W jhaissian state into a <'ompa,rt unity 
ol a tirni and il‘Xible type. Not meii'ly 
its ('loii^ated shape', its }.;eoyi aphu al iiK'o- 
hei enr\', and tlu'position ol llaiioxa'i as «ni 
exrrc'sea'iire' on its bodx’, but abo\'e e\eiy- 
thnie its romposilioii out ol a hundre'd 
t('rntorial Iraunieiits with tht' most dixa'i- 
sifu'd li'.eislatures and tlu* most ioote<l 
dislike to ('erit 1 alisation, tlu' axx'rsion ol 
tlu' Kh('insh ( atholirs to 1 h' uududi'd in the 
state' wliicdi wa'^ Piote'stant by hist01 y and 
rhaia( 4 e'i', and tlu' stubbornness ol the 
]^)h'S 111 the' roiintries on tlu' Vistula, (piite 
rountrrbalanre'd a provxdh 111 population, 
now more' than doul)led, whiedi was we'lconu' 
in ilsc'll. P)y unobtrusnx' and siicc'rsslul 
labour thr ^rc'atc'st ('Ports we'ix' made' to- 

__ wards e'stabhshin.y some' de',r;i'ee 

The New 

russian could not be universally l e'alise'd 

^ m the ler;al system and the' ael- 
ministration ol justiee'. The inhabitants, 
the're'lore, ol the' Rhe'iiish (list rirts were* con¬ 
ceded the ('ode Xapoleon, with juries and 
oral ])r()C('dnre', Init the larger ])art oi the' 
monai e hy was given the universal common 
law. The narrow-minded and meddle'some 
system of the excise and the local v'ariations 
ot the land-tax system were mtoleiable. 
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Th(‘ root idexi of the uiiiwrsal duty of 
bearing arms, that pillar oi the monarcliy, 
was ()])])ose'd on many side's. Fins institu¬ 
tion, wdiich stiau'k de'e'ply into lamily life', 
met with e'sjx'cial opjiosition and discon- 
te'iit in tlie newly aeapiire'd ])ro\a’nce'S. In 
large' e'ircle's there prex'ailed the' wish lhal 
the'K' sliould no longer be a standing army. 

Put finally the' r(»nslitutiou ol the' army 

\X'as adheie'd to ; i1 ce'iuenle'd toge'the'r the' 

(lilfe're'nt ele'ments oi the' e'oniitry. The' 

ultimate form was that of thre'e years’ 

aclixe' se'ix’ice', two ye'ai's’ se'ixace' in the' 

lese'iAX', and two pe’iiods ol serxace' m the' 

mihtia, each ol sexa'ii years. The' iaed 

that the- unixe-iscd duties of bearing arms 

and deieiiding the e'onntrv weie to be' 

pe'im.inent instil iilions inad(' I^'ie-deric 

William suspie'ioiis. His narrow-mmde'd 

but infliie'ntial bi ot he'i-m-law, I)uk(' 

(diailes oi .Me'ckle'iibiirg-Stre'htz. the' swa)rn 

op|)on('nt ol tlu' I'e'lonn legislation ol Ste'in, 

H ardeiibe'rg, and Sediarnhoi st, induce'd him 

to be'lie'X'e- that a I'evoliit K mai y paity. 

wdiost- nio\'(‘nu'nls we-re- obscuie-, want<'d 

to e'lnJ)lo^' the nnhlia against the- thr<'n(', 

and adxased, as a e'oimtt'r pi e‘('a ill ion, tha) 

. t he- inilit ia and ti o; )ps ol the' 

^li'>uld b(‘ amalgamated. 

n . i>iit the' origiiiatoi ol t he' law 

Provinces 11/ ,1 ti ■ . 

ol de'h'lK t IK' Al miste'r < )1 

War, H erm.mn \’on Po\’('n, le'Solute'ly 

o])pos(Ml thisbhsshil iie'ct'ssity. An ordm- 


Lild be' amalgamate'd. 
ongniate)i eit t he' law 
lie t he' M miste'i' of 
m Po\’e'n, le'Solute'ly 
iK'ce'ssitw An eirdm- 


aiie'e ot Apiil goth, 1815, dixade'd Prussia 
mte> te'u j)i oN’iiie e's ; but sine e' Ixast aiiel 
We'st Ihussia, laewe-r Rhine' and ('le'X’e's- 
Pe'ig we-ie-soeiii uiiite'd. the numbe'r was 
ultimate'ly tixe'el at e'ight, whieh w'ei e- 
subelivide-d inte) admmisliati\’e' elistricts. 

Iaerds-lie-ute-nant we-ie- plae e'el at the' 
he'ad ol the' preexaneX'S mste'ael ed the' 
torme'r ])re)vineaal Almistrie's. d he'ir ad- 
mmistratix'e' sjehe'i e; xvas ae'ciii ate-ly de'lliU'd 
by a ( abiiiet orde-r ol Nox e'inbe'r ;rd, 1817; 
tlu'y 1 e-p. e'se'iite'el tliee'ntire' (ioxa-rnme'iit, 
and lortunate'ly tlie'se' 1 e'S])onsible j)osts 
xve're lu'ld by coinpate'iit and oecasionallv 
promiiK'ut men. d'lu' amalgamation oi the' 
IK'W te'rnfories xvith Old fh/ussia xxas 
ce)Tnj)lete, beith exte'rnally and internally, 
hoxx’e'x'e'r dilTienill the' task may have' been 
at first in the' jirovince ol Saxony and 
many other ])arts, and hoxvever much 
consistency and resolution may haxa' been 
xvanting at headepiarte'is, in the immediate' 
xacmity oi Fiederic Wnlliam. JTit tlic 
sfinggle with the forces of local tiarticin 
larism xvas long and obstinate. The 
gieat i)eriod of Prince Hardenberg. 
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( luinccllor of Sial(\ was ()V(‘r. l\r (oiild 
no longer master tlu^ inl'inily ol work 
which resl('(l u))on liiin. got i'ntangle<l m 
intrigiu's and es('aj)adt‘s, assoriat'/d with 
(les])i('al)l(‘ companions, and imme(hati']\' 
lost influen(a‘witli the king, himself tlu'sonl 
ol liononr ; his sharc‘ in th(‘ 
laairganisation o! Prussia alter 
the wais of libi'ratmn was 
loo small. ()n thr ot lu'r hand. 
h(‘ guarded against Roman (ai- 
ei oachment, and assiduonsl\- 
worked at the rinestion o( the 
('oust itution. His /eal to 
rc'aliso his intentions there' 
too jre(]n<‘ntl\’ left tlu' held 
o])en to the laeiet ionai'ic-s in 
anotlu'r s])here. Most ot the 
hi;.^her ci\'il serwint'. admired 
the olJieicd hheiolisin ol tJi(‘ 

( hancellor. a,nd 1 here'ore, hkt‘ 


llardenherg and 
jx.'ared \o th(‘ 
as jiatrons ol tlu' 
enthusiasm and 
ing ” agitation ol 


ai)- 


H 


Sf( 

e.K't i( enaries 
'\t l aeagant 
“ 1'eutonn.- 
the youth - 

as s('('!’et democrats, m shoit Hoxeii 
th(' <'losest suppiji'lerol 1 lardenl)eig ; the 
hdnaiK'e Minister, Count JJnlow', lornierly 
tlie distinguished Iniiaiu'e ^Minister ol th(‘ 
kinedoin ol \\\‘st phalia. usually snpporte'd 
him. wlnle tlu* chiel ot the Wai (tHea' 
\\ht/l<-l)en, the insepai .il )Ie 
('ounselloi' ol th(‘ king who 
e\’en N'entiii t'd t o work (. oiintei 
to th(‘ Duke ol Mes-lvk'nl >ni g, 
was oil'* ol tlu' ^varme^t advo- 
(att'S Ol the relorni ol .Ctein 
and Haidenherg. dli(‘ i e- 
aetionanes under ]\hirwit/ 
and other o])])uiu‘nts ol the 
great age of ])rogr(‘ss relied on 
tlu‘ Ministers ol the Interior 
and ol th(“ PoIkh', the oN’er- 
cautioiis S('hu('kmann aiul 
Prince' William of Wittgen¬ 
stein. Tlie latt('r was a hittei 
enemy ol (h'rman patriotism 
and th(' constitution, and the 
best of tlu' tools ot Metter- 
ni('h at the court ol Berlin. 

Th(' re'ae'tion wdiieh naturall\ 
followe'd tlie exnl^erant love ol 
liX‘('doin shown in the wans ol lilieration 
waas ]H‘Cuh<irly lelt in Prussia, janke, 
Scinnalz, the bi otlua dn-law' ol Scharn- 
horst, and other ])la('('-hunters clumsily 
attacked in paiujihlt'ts the “ seducers ot 
the p('o])l(' ” and the ‘‘ demagogues ” in 



FREDERIC WILLIAM III 
nsroncltHl the throne of Prussia 
lii 17't7, and beniK deeply inte¬ 
rested in religious cpiestions, he 
did much to further the union of tlu- 
Lutliei.in and RtdoriiU'd Clinrches 

WU'- C 



NIEBUHR THE HISTORIAN 
Distinguished as a historian, Bar¬ 
thold Niebuhr in took up 

his residence at Bonn, and gave 
a great impetus to historical learn¬ 
ing by his lectures in that city. 


f.'nler to recommend themselves to the 
(iovernint'iits as saviours (>1 the threatened 
soei(“tv. file indignation at their lafse- 
hoods was gt'iK'ral ; tluea' aj^peared 
niimt'roiis rt'liitations. the most striking of 
w'liK'h proei'ecit'd Iroin tlu' ])en ot Selileier- 
inaclur and Xu'biihr d'lie 

Prussian and WhirttunlH'rg 
fTovt'rnments, fiowexa'r stood 
on the sid'* ot vXchmalz iind 
his coiniiauions. and ri'waided 
his lalseliood with a deecua- 
tion and aeknowl(‘dgin(‘iit. 
rd(‘de]-](' Whlliam ilJ,, ind(‘('d. 
si riel h lorbadc', in Janua.ry, 
iSi(), anv lurthc'r literary 
c'nnl rovi'i 'A' about sc'cret 
('oinbniat ions, but at tlie 
same time renew'<'d tlie ])ro- 
liibilion on sik']) si h it'l H's. a t 
wini'li ereat ie)oiemgs broke 
oiO in \*ii ima. i le also lor- 
bade till' Inrtlu'r appearama* 
ot the “ lUiemsh Mtaeuiy,” 
w'liuhi deimindeil a c'onstitn- 
tion and libi'rt\’ oi the Pu'ss. 
neiseiian was remo\('d from the eeiieral 
('iunmand m (Oblen/. Wit 1 gen^ti'in’s 
spies wei't' ('ont inualR' <ieli\a‘. 'J h(' 

lanaiK ip.Uion of thi' Jews m coiitradietion 
to the royal lalii ( ol iSiJ, lost ground 
riu Art lor the regnkilion ol laiicled jiro- 
])< rly ])roelaim(‘d in X('-[)teni- 
ber iSii. was “e\])kim<'d” 
in iSi(). in a fashion winch 
l<i\'oiired so gr(‘atl\- the pro¬ 
pel [y ot the nobli's at tlu 
( ost of th(' property ol the 
pi'a.sants tliat it \irtuall\' la'- 
peakal the Reguk'.tion .Ai't. 

Ill the ol the last 

deiauk' theia* had ]>een lie- 
(pient talk ot a (ii'iK'ral 
('ouiieik Stein's jirogramme 
ol iSo(S jaojDsed that th(' 
(Vuineil of State ^^hoiild In' the 
highest ralil\'ing authority for 
acts oi legislation. HaiaUai- 
b(‘rg on the olln'r hand, tear¬ 
ing lor his own su]na'maev, 
liad cont(nuplaLtal in tSto 
giving the (aiuiu'il a lar more 
modest role. P>ut neither 
seheme received a trial ; and in many 
(juarters a ('ouneil ol State' was only 
thought of w’ith apjua'hension. When, 
then, finally the* ordinanea' ot March 20th, 
1817, c'stablished the Council of State, it 
was merely the highest advisory authority, 
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Ihe foremost rounsellor of tlie Crown, and 
Stein’s name was missing from the list ol 
those summoned hy t1ie king. 

The first labours of tht‘ (.ouiK il ol State 
were flirecte(i to tlu' reform ol tlie taxa¬ 
tion. wliieh Count Jhilow, tlu' Finane(‘ 
Minister, wished to eariy out in t]a‘ spirit 
of rnoditied Five 'JVadc. His seliemes W('r(* 


The Aggressive 
Schemes of 
Count Billow 


\’(.‘ry ag,en'ssi\’('. and aimed at 
inH^loin ol inland coinnK'na*, 
])ut showc'd that, ronsidcriui^ 
1h(' liuancial distrc'ss ol the 
monu'nt, tlie stat(‘ of tlu' ualional dol)f, 
wliirh in i(Si(S amounted to 217,000,000 
thalcas, Hh),000,000. tlu* want of ('rcaht, 
and the (l(‘ti('it, no idea of any rcanission 
ol taxation could be entertained. In 
la('t. Ih'ilow (hananded an inrnais(‘ of th(‘ 
indir('('t taxa's, a ])ro])osa] wliu li naturally 
hit the lower class(‘s \a‘ry hard. Humboldt 
headed tin* o])ponentsol IMilow, and a bitter 
struggle brok(‘ out. d'he notabk's conxaau'd 
in the proviiK'es to (cxpn'ss tlu'ir x’it'ws re- 
l('('t(‘d liiilow’s tax(‘s on meal and imait. but 
])ionounced in lavoiu ol tlu* diiaa't ]H‘rsonal 
taxation, graduated acaording to elassc's. 

Billow was re)»laced as I'lnaiua' Minister 
at the end of 1S17 l)y Kk'wit/ - th(‘ (‘xtent 
of whos(' othia' was. howe\ er, much dim¬ 
inished by all sorts ol limitations—and 
rei'eived tlie iu‘wly created ])Ost of .Minister 
of Trade and ('omnuaaas In Altimstein. 
who betw(‘en 1808 and 1810 had failed to 
distinguish himself as Finance' Minister, 
ITussia found a born Minister ol Bublic 
Worship and Education. 

In spite of many unla\a)urabl(‘ (onditions 
he ])ut the educational s\'st('m on a sound 
footing ; h(‘ introdma'd in 1817 the ])!()- 
vincial bodic's of ti'aelu'rs, a(l\a)cated uni- 
^a'rsal (airninilsory attendance at se'hooh 
(‘ucouraged the national schools, and was 
instrumental in uniting tlu* I'nixa'rsity of 
Wittenberg with that ol Halk', and in 
founding the Ihiiveisity ol Bonn in 1818. 
Billow, a ])ioneer in his own domain, 
not ink'Hor to Altenstc'in in the field ol 
Billow’s Church and school, adminis- 

„ - tered the customs departnu'iit. 

Customs su] 3 ported by the shrewd 

Maassen. The first ])r(‘])aratory 
steps wer(‘ taken in 181 (>, espeadally in 
June, by the abolition of the waterway 
tolls and the inland and jirovincial 
dutii's. A Cabini't Order of August ist, 
1817, sanctioned for all time the principki 
of free importation, and Maassen drew 
up the (mstoms Act, which became law 
on May 26th. 1818, and came into force 
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at the beginning of i8i(), according lo 
Treitschke “ the most libiaal and matun'd 
politico-economic law ol those days ” ; ii 
was sim])lih(‘d in 1821 to suit the s])ii’i| 


of Iwce Trade, and th(' tolls wi're still nioic 
l()W(‘red. An ordta of Fi'bruai y 8th, 1810. 
exenijited li'oin taxation nut of the list 
of inland jirodiu ts oiih' v\aiu', bc'i'i , brandy, 
and leaf tobacco; on May jotli, 1820, a 
graduatc'd jicrsonal tax and corn duties 
W(‘r(' introdina'd. 

d'hus a well-organisi'd systt'inol taxation 
was founded, which satisfied the national 
economy tor some tiini'. All social forces 
were left with fri'e ])()W('r of movement and 
s('()pe lor {‘xpansion. It matteri'd little it 
manufacturers com])laiiu'd, so long as tlu' 
national ])rospi'rity, whi(di was ejuite 
shattered, K'xavc'd. Prussia gradually 
found tlu' way to the (lerman Customs 
I'liion. No one, it is true, could yi't 
])redi('t that cliangc': but, as ii with a 
])resentinu'nt, ('omplamts ol tlu' sellisli- 
ness and obstinacy ol tlu' tariff loan w'eri' 
lu'ard l)eyond {he Prussian Iroiitu'rs. 
What progrc'ss had been mad(‘ wdth tin* 
constitution granting ])ro\'incial estates 
and p!)})ular rc'j'ri'sentation, 
])romis('d by the* king by tlu' 
('diet of M.ay 22nd, 1815 ? 
Tlu' commission ])romis{'d ior 
this purpose wais not summoned until 
Marcii gjOtli, 1817. Hardenberg dirc'cted the 
])roceedmgs since it had assi'inbk'd on July 
7th in Bc'ilin, simt Altenst('in, Px'ymc, and 
Klew'itz to visit the provinces m ordei t< 
colk'ct thorough ex'irk'uce of the e.visting 
conditions, and u'c'eivc'd ie|)orts, wdiuli 
('ssi'iitially coiitradudc'd eaidi otlu'r. 

It a])peared most advisabk' that tli(' 
Ministers should content th('ms('lves wMli 


Retrogression 
of Frederic 
William 


establishing ])rovincial estates, and should 
leave a constitution out of the (pu'stion. 
Hardenb('rg honestly tried to make ])ro- 
gress 111 the. (piestion of the constitution 
and to release tlu' royal w'ord which had 
been ])ledg('d ; Fredc'iic William, on tlu' 
contrary, regretted having given d, and 
gladly com])lied with the retrogressive 
tendencies of the courtiers and su})})orters 
ol the old regime. He saw with concern 
the contests in the South German chambers 
and the excitement among the youth of 
Germany; he pictured to himself the 
horrors of a revolution, and Hardenberg 
could not carry his point. 

The F{xleral Diet, the unionof the princes 
of Germany, owed its existence to the 
Act of Federation of June 8th, 1815, which 
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roiild not possibly satisfy the 1 h)])(‘s of a 
nation wlii('b had conqnorod a Xa])ol(M)n. 
Whvvr did the Ikmok'S of liu' wars of 
libc'iatiou find any j^naranten for their 
claims ? Of what did tlu‘ national rights 
(onsist, and what ])rotection did the whoU' 
PrcU'ration ofier a[j;ainst for(*i{j;n eonntru'^;'^ 

H\'en tlu' dej)osed and mediatised ])rin(’es 
oi the old eni])ire were (Uaeivcal in tluar 
last hojies ; tlu'y had oiuo' more dreamrd 
ot a K'N'ival of their inch'pc'iidc'iucs lint 
llu'y were answerc'd with cold contempt 
that the new ])olitical organisation ol 
(icamany demanded that tlie j)rinc(‘S and 
counts, who had bc'cn found already 
mc'diatiscd, sliould remain incorjioi atcol 
into otlu'r j)oliti('al Ixulic's or hc^ incorpor- 
atc'd afresli ; tliat tli(‘ Act of Fedeiation 
involvc'd tlu' implicit rto'ognition of tliis 
iK'Ccssity. 'flu' Act ol Fcaleration })leas(ol 
hardly anyone', not exo'n its own dcsigiu'is. 

Tlic' o]H‘nmg ol thc' Fedc'ial Diet, C(*n- 
xa'iied lor Sc])tcmb('r ist, was 

again ])ostjioned, smci' nc'gotiations wc'ie 
taking ]ilac(' in Fans, and there' weu' 
\’arions territorial disputes be'twe'C'ii th(‘ 
several fedc'ial state's to In' dc'cided. 

Austria was sclieming foi Salz- 
r*^r'*/* I burg and the F)rcisgau, F)avaria 
sjtct *'"■ Palati.Kitv ; 

the two had come to a mutual 
agreement at tlu' cost of the* House ol 
Baden, whose eldc'r line' was dying out, 
and Badc'u was confronted witli the' 
danger of dismemberment, ddie two chiet 
powt'is dis})ut('d about Mainz until the 
town fell to Hesse-Darmstadt, but tlie 
right oi garrisoning the' important leeleral 
iortress fc'll to them both. IFide'ii only 
joiiu'd the I'ederation on July 2()th, 1S15, 
Wurtemberg on Scjiti'inber 1st. Notwith¬ 
standing the opjiosition of Austria and 
Prussia ]H'rmission was given to Russia, 
(heat Britain, and France' to have' am¬ 
bassadors at Frankfort, while tlic Id'dc'ra- 
tioii had no permanent repre'sentatives at 
the' loreign cajiitals. Many of the South 
(k'rman courts regarded the foreign am¬ 
bassadors as a sipqiort against the leading 
German powers ; the secondary and petty 
states were' most afraid of Prussia. 

Finally, on Novemlier 5th, x8i(), the 
Austrian ambassador ojx'tied tlie meeting 
of the Federation in Frankfort with a 
spetadi transmitte'd by Metternich. On 
all sides members were eager to move 
resolutions, and Metternich warned them 
against precipitation, the very last fault, 
as it turned out, of wliich the Federal Diet 


was likely to lie guilty. On the ejner^tic n 
ol the (hanains eif lUectoral Hesse', with 
regard to which many jirivate' persons 

took the part ol the electoi, the Fe'deration 
sustained a c(anj)lt‘te de'leat at his hands. 
l’h(' epiestion of the inilitaiy orgaansatlon 
ot the Fe'de'iation was xeiy inade'(]uate'ly 
solved. When the Ikirbaiy State's m 1S17 
, (‘xte'iide'fl tlie-ir raids in 

1 he Idea of 1 r 1 1 1 i 

^ se'are-li ol slave's anel l)ootv as 

a Oerman 1* leet r x * i c i 

... . lar as Ine North Sea, anel 

attackeel me-rchanliiK'n, the' 
Hanse'atic teuvns lodgc'd e'om]:>laints bele)re 
the' id'de'ial Die't, but the' matte'r e'lide'd 111 
worels. d'he ambassaele)r of Jkide'u, recalling 
the'gle)i-ious })ast history e)f the Hansa, in 
\’aiu ce)unse'Ile'd the' ie'ck'ral st ate'S tee luiild 
tlu'irown slii[)s. I'lie lu'ele'i ation remained 
elepe'iideiit e)n the; la\a)ur e)l le)i e'ign mari¬ 
time' Pow'c'is ; the' ejue'stion of a (lerinan 
lle'e'l was elre)p])eel. \oi was more eleine 
fe)r traele' anel comine're'e' ; tlie mutual 
e'xchange ol fooel-stulls was still Ic'tte'red 
by a hundre'd 1 e-strieh ions. 

How ehel the' matter stanel with the ])i'r- 
lornrmce of the' article ol the Act eif 
Fe'ele'i atie)n, which ])ie)mise'el diets to all 
the' fe'de'ral slate's ? 

(diarle'S Augustus e)f Saxe'-W'eimar had 
graiite'd a constitution nn May 5th, i8i(), 
and placc'el it unele'i the' guarantee of tlu; 
h'ede'iatioii, which also guaraiitc'ed the 
Me'ckk'iiburg ''onstitutie»n eei 1817. 'flu; 
Fe'de'iatie)!! ge'nerally re'lrained fre)in inde- 
j)enek'iit aetieni, anel e)mitte'ei to put into 
jiractice' the' mcon\ enie'ut article'enpieiw’er- 
mg them to sit in judgment eiu “tlie' wis- 
(k)mol eae'h feek'ial geixe'rnme'nt.” Austria 
and Prussia, like most ot the federal 
gove'rnnu'iils, re'joiced at this e'vasieni ; 
it mattereel nothing to them that the' 
pe'oj>k'S were' eleceived and disce)iitented. 

rile same' evasion was ael()}>ted in the 
ease' ol Article X\dlT., e)n tlu' liberty 
of the Prc'ss. The ne)rth eif (k'rmany, 
w^hich had hithe'rte) liv'c'd aj)])arentiy 
undisturbed, and the' se)uth, which was 

T'l. r j , seething with the' lu'w^ cemstitu- 
Thc Feudal . i i , 

S stem tional ideas, were somew'hat 

• aliruptly divick'd on this iioint. 

In HanoN’C'r the feudal s>’stem, 
which had been vt'rv roughly handled by 
West])hahan and French rulers, returned 
cautiously and without undue haste out of 
its lurking-place afte'r the restoration of the 
Hous(' of Grueljdi. In the (General Landtag 
the landed interest wxis enormously in the 
preponderance. C'ount Miinstc'r-Leden- 
burg^ who governed thc new kingdom 
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ironi London, si(l(‘(l with tho Jlof)i]Jd^' ; tin' 
('onstjtnlion nnposc'd in rrstcd on 

llio old Iciidnl ]>rinci])](‘s. Tin* (‘st.'dc's 
solemnly aniiounrc'd on Jaiinnry I7tli, 
1815, tli(‘ union ol tiu' old and nanv tori'i- 
loru'S into oiu* Avhoka and on Di'minlnT 
7tli, i.Siy ll;ino\(‘r la'ccixcd a lu'w ('on- 
shtntion on IIk' dnal-< liainlx'i ^\st(an, and 
with roniplotr (ajiiality ol riplds lor tlin 
two ('hanilH'rs. IIk nol>ilit\’ and llir 
otiK'ial (lass i »i (■(lonnnant. l'h(‘rt' 

was no tiKcr of an ori^.unc d(‘\’(‘lo])ni(‘nt 
ol 11 k' ('onnnoiiwcaltli ; the nohih1\’ ('on- 
('(•d(‘d no I'olonns ;nid tlu' jH'oplo took littk- 
interest 111 tlie ])ro('e('din”s ol the ehainlxas. 


Cli<ar](_‘s insnllcd Kiny (jc'oryc l\k, and 
('ha!leny(‘d Miinstc'r to a duel. Finally, 
th(‘ kVderal l)i(‘t intc'rvciu'd to end ttu' 
niisinanaeenient, and ('xa'rytlimy yrew rijie 
ior the revolution oi t 8 ]o. 

Jn the k]ne,doni ol Saxony, so rediiecal 
in lerritor\' and population, inattias re- 
tuiiK'd to the old lootiny. Frediaic* Au- 
yiistiis 1 . th(' Just inaiiitallied order in the 
jn'enhar simsi' in whu h he understood th(‘ 
word. Only (]Uit(' untenahle eondilions 
wane reioinu'd, otheiwise tlic' kiny and 
tlu' Minister, ('ount IrnisitskF considered 
that the hiyht'st political wi^-dom was to 
j>ers('\’(‘i*(' m the old oid'T of thnti^s. 



1 he* ]ir('})on(leran('e ol t!ie nobility was 
l(‘ss oppressive in Ihauiswu'k. (k'oryi' 1\’. 
acted as ^>1 >’otiny duke. 

( harles II. and (Ount klunster in London 
('ondu('t('d the allaiis ot stat(\ with 
the assistance' ol tlu' Peivy (ouneil ot 
Hrunswaek. ;md ])ronio(('d the material 
interests oi tlu' state', and the' ('ountrx 
leeeived on A]>ril JSth in th(' “ rent'W'cfl 
system ol st.ites ” a suitable' constitution, 
k^verythirie wt'iit on as was w'islied until 
( hark's. in (tetobe'r, 182 hiinsell assunu'd 
the' ye)\'e‘rnment and declared wair on llu' 
('onstitution. A ret^inu' of tlie most de¬ 
spicable cajirice and lie'eru'e now' beyan ; 


Jndustries and trade we'ie' ielte'red and 
there'w'as a total al>senee' ol a('ti\’ity. l lu' 
ottie'ials were' as narrow as the' statesmen. 
Jn the' lO'de'ration Saxony always siek'd with 
Amdria. be'iny lull e)| liatre'd oi Jknssia ; 
Saxony W'asonh' im})ortant in the de'W'lo])- 
me'iit ol art. JA’e'u under Jvmy Anthony, 
alter May. 1827. exendhiny remained in 
the' old position. Finsie'del’s statesman¬ 
ship was as powx'i !ul as be'lore, and the' 
elisee)nte‘nt arnony the pe'o])k' yrew. 

1 he two M('('kk'nburys re'inaineel feudal 
states, in which the middle' ('ktss and the* 
j)easants w'ere of no ace'ount. Fve'ii the 
orya.nic constitution ot 1817 for Schwerin 
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REACTIONARY RULERS OF EUROPEAN STATES 
Asc^nmini? the government of Bnmswick in Charles II. declared war on the constitution, and a reg-ime of the most 

desoicnble caprice and licence went on until the Federal Diet intervened to end the mismanagement. Known as the Just, 
Frederie Augustus I. of Saxony followed in the old order of things, and thus the country was stunted in its industries. King 
of Wurtembe'i e William I. pronn.sed a liberal repiesentative constitution, but did not fulfil his pledges . he died in 


f Wurtembei g, William I. pronn.sed a libf*ral repiesentat 

iKulc no .'iltrratioii in tlir Itnidnl |)(>\v<t 
tiling ^in('(‘ 1755 ^ knib’Ji^> wtTc 


j)H'\'.ulin^ ^in('(‘ 
ill, as cvi'W suj 
bl(Tnl)oi\.4 I)u‘t ( 
dkolition ol s(‘r 
tlif jH'asant's v 
nu'asnro. i'jiiiL; 
nioii ; t r.Klos an 
J^M'ii ()liIfiilairt 
tic.il liilxTiiatK 
rt‘('(‘i\’t‘( 1 a ( on^ 
i8i(). and man 
al)olislit‘d. In 
ronliarw tli(‘ < 


llrration in llir uaKlai |)(>\v<t 
qn('(‘ 1755; ^I'-n kniajits wan' 

suprciiK' iid tip' ('onntry. 1 lir 
)u‘t oi nSi() k‘(l ctalainlv to tlu* 

: si'i'ldom, hut ihr ])0''ition oj 
ts vas not iin]>ro\a‘d 1>\' tliis 
‘aniyralion iHa anic inorr ( oin- 
‘s and mdiislru's wen' ^taynant. 
ilairy was ('ontonl with " poli- 
iiatioii.” I'rankloi t-on-Main 
(on^titntion on (titohcr iStli, 
inaiw obsok'U' (‘iistoins were 
In tlio llaiisa towns on th(‘ 
li(‘ old 1 )<itriar( lia] ('onditioiis 


w Cl c aaain in Inli loroc 
,d )soliitt‘! 1 rado an* 


tlu' roniK'il ndt‘<] 
('oininoiaa' nia<h' 


I’Toat adx'aiKM's, csiH'cialh in Hanihnry ;tnd 
l>icm<‘n. d'ho founding ol Fin niorliavaai 
1 )\’ thr huryomasti'T johann Smidl. a 
( k'var ])olitK'ian, ojx'iu'd Irosh ])aths ol 
world coiniiK.Tt'o to Ihonu'ii. 

d'lK* Idart* M'William 1. wlioliad n turncd 
to H(‘ssc-('assrl. wisliod to brum (W’oi'N- 
tinny back to tlu- tootiny of iSof). when he 
led hi^ <'oiniti\ : he dt'clan'd tlx' ordin- 


aib cs ol " his adinini 
to be bindmy <>n liiiii 
ol domains as litlK^ 
ol I Icssian oita i rs, ba 
lnlh‘''.t nsc ol that i)ai 


athantayc 


s administrator |'ha)mc' not 
y on linn, rt'coymstal tlu' sale 
as ]]\i]c as tlu‘ advanct'numt 
taers, bat wished to make the 
that [)art ol tlu‘ \\h'st]>halian 
vhu h bronyht him jx-rsfinal 
lb' |)romis''d ind'ct'd. a liberal 
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representative constitution, but trifled of the Iflaine attaclied to this ])oliry mi:L,dit 

with the Landtag, and contented himself S(‘em to l)e unjiistiried. Hjs most d.uigt'r- 

with the ])romulgation of the unmeaning oiis o})j)onerits were the Crown Prinrt' 

family and national law ol Marcli 4th, Lewis, with liis leaning towsirds romaii- 

1817. When he died, imlamented, in ticism and his “ Teutonic ” svmj^athies 

1821, the still more ca])ri('ioiis and w'orth- and hatred of France, and l^didd-IVlarslial 

h'ss regime ot William IL Ix'gan, which Count W'rcsle. Wliilc Montgt las w ished not 

- wais marked by (k^baiichery, family (jiiar- to hear a s\ llabk'about a new constitution 

Reforms of ])ublic discontc'ut. the crown ])rinc(' dt'lii)erat(‘!>’ adojded a 

the Grand h'ar moj'e ediiying w'as the stat(‘ constitutional ]>olicy. in order to jaa'pari' 
Duke Lewis things in Hess(‘-l)armstadt, the downfall of the liated I^'kuk liman. 

w'heie tlu' (h and Duke, L(‘was Monlgelas’('oust itiition ot May 1st, uSo.S, 
L, although by inclination attaclu'd to tlu' had iKwer ])ro})ei!y s('an the light. He 
old regime, w'orked his best tor rcdorin, and intended national 1 epresentation to be' 
did not allow^ himself to be drixaai to rt'- nothing but a sham, d'he crown jirinci' 
action after th(‘coiiten'uce at Carlsbad. He wislual, in ojiposition to lh(“ Ministc'r, that 
gave Hesse on De('(‘inber 17th (Marrlj i<S(h), Lawiria should l)e a (amstitut ional stat(‘, 
1820, a repr('S('ntat i\a'('oristitutioji. and was a inod('l to tlu' whole ol (icMinany. Mont¬ 
an enlighteiK'd ruk'r, as is showai. among gclas wns abj(‘ to ])ut a stop to the intend(‘d 
other instanec's, [ly his a('qiii('sc('nc(‘ m tin.* creation of a ('onstitution in 1814 1815, 
ettorts ot ITiissia toward a rustoins union while his scheme ot an agia'cment walh tin' 
d'he most nnscrupnlou.> among the Curia w^as hindered by an incn'ase in the 
tM’iina'S ot the Kln'iiish ('onteck'ration, (daims of the latter. Ik' tell on F('hruary 
lM'ederi(' of Wurteinlu'rg, rt'adily noti('(‘d 2nd, 1817, a rrsult to wdiich tlu' ('ourt at 
tlu' incH'asing dis('ont('nt ot his subjiads, Xdmna contribut(‘d and I->a\'aria s])oke 
and w’islu'd to ini't't it by tlu' pi'oclamation onl\ ol his dett‘('ts. wathout bt'ing in a 
of januai'y iith, 1815, that e\’er since ]>osition to ri'pk'n'c M(.)ntg('kis’ system by 
i8of) ])(' had washed to giv(' his ('oiinlry a anotlua'. d'he ('onVordat ol 

constitution and re])r('S('ntation by estates ; ^ r ,Lnu' 5lh 1817. signihed a 

but wdu'ii he n'ad out his constitution to Bavaria coinpk'te victoiwo)! tin'Curia, 

the estates 011^ May T5th, these promjdly ^^ana ^ intoleiable in the 

ri'jected it. The ('xcitc-nn'iit in the conn- in'W' state ot Davaiiari piibln' oj)inion ; tin; 

try increased amid constant ajilX'als to “ kingdom ot darkness" stood beside the 

tlu' “ old and just right." Frederic di('d door, d'lu' ('rowai met tin' gein'ral dis- 

in the middle ot adisjiiiteon (letolxa* goth, cont(‘nt by admitting into tin* constitution 

i8i(). Under his son, \\ illiain L, who w'as sonu' ])ro\asions guaranlt'i'ing tin.' right'' 

both chivalrous and ambitious, a bett('r ot ITot('stants, and thus niiturally fur- 

time dawmed tor Wiirtemberg. F>ut the nished materials tor further negotiations 

estate's offered such o])])osition to him that witli tin' ( iiria. On May 2()th, 1818, 

tin' constitution was not formed until Ikivaria hnallv received its constitution: 

S('])t(‘mbt'r 25th. i8t(); hut the tirst diet ot in s]>it<.‘ ot de'hcn'iicies and gaj)'-^ it was lull 

1820-1821 wais extn'mely atne'iiable to the ol vitality and is still in force, although 

government. William wais very i)o]>ular, in the interval it has reepiiied to bt' altered 

although his rule showc'd little liberalism. in many ])oints. 

ILavairia, after the dethroiu'inent of its Havana thus by the award of a liberal 
second creator, Na]H)leon, had re('overed constitution had antici])ated Badc'u, 

the territory on the lett bank of the Rhiin', W'hich w'as torc('d to grant a similar one in 

Bavaria's kuaned out of it the ordi'r to iiithu'nce ])ul)lic opinion in its 

Recovered I’alatiiiate. wdiose favour. ]Vos])ects of tlu' Haden Khenish- 

Territory ]><^pnlatioii remaiiK'd for a long Palatinate w'ere ojiened u}) to Bavaria by 

time as fri(mdly to France as arrangements wdth Austria. The ruling 

Bavaria itself w^as hostile. " Fatlu'r Max " House* ol Zahringen, excejit for an ille- 

certainly did his best to amalgamate the gitimate line, was on the ve'rge of extinc- 

mhabitants of th('Palalinatt* and P>avaria, tion. and the Brand Duke* Charles could 

and his premier. Count Montgelas, effected never make u]) his mind to declare the 

so many jirofltable and wise changes for counts of Hochberg k'gitimate. At the 

this kingdom, w^hich had increased to more urgeat reepu'st of Stein and the Tsar 

than thirteen hundred square Berman Alexander, his brother-in-lawg Charles, had 

miles, with four million souls, that much already announced to Metternich ’ and 
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;{ (Mlrnbrr^ in VicMina on DrnMTihor ist, 
W.l Ik‘ wislu'd to intro(lu('(‘ ii rcprc- 

Miilativc* I'onstitulion in his donhiiions, 
so anli('ipal(‘d lh(‘ Af't of F<‘(l(‘riition. 
>irin oner nion' ini}>lorrd tin- distiustfnl 
“ \vlios(' indo1(*n('(‘ was hoimdh'ss ” to 
, 11, V out liis intrntion : hut evory apjx'al 
1 ,1 )()iiU(l(‘d from liiin. and he oik'c a^^ain 
iH)st])oned the eoiistitutlonal (piestion. 

riir IVivariau eraviuj; lor Ihidrn ttaii- 
lory hi'eanie move and more threaten¬ 
ing- A more vigorous s])iril was h‘lt in 
lh(‘ Itaden Ministry altca* its la^or^anisa- 
tion. At last, on October 4th, ('hark's, 
l)V a lanuly law proclamual the indiv'isi- 
bi]it\' of tlu^ wlu'le state and tlu' riiL^hts of 
tlu' llochbci4( hue to the sncca'ssion. 
It was for('S(H'n that Ikivaria would not 
submit tamely to this, (ic'i'man ]>ubli(' 
opinion, and (‘ven Russian intiiKmcc were 
brouelit to bear in favour ol a constitution. 
Baden w<is forcad to try to anticipatii 
Ba\'aria in makiiiy this coiu'ession Even 
the Ihiiperor Alexander opened tlu' first 
diet ol liis km.::j(Jom of Boland on the 
liasis of tlu' constitution ol 1815. and took 
till* (x'casion to j^raise tlu‘ bk'ssint^ ol 

_ . . . liberal institutions. Tlu'u lEi- 

Rejo.cmgs 

in 1 era Xelteiiiioru and ReilZA'Ustein 
uermany to Chailes that 

Ihuk'n must make hast(‘ and create a still 
mon‘ lib(‘ral constitiition, which was tinally 
signed by (diaries on Aui^ust 22nd, 1818. 

It \vas, according: to Barnhaycai, “the 
most lib(‘ral ol all (ierinan constitutions, the 
ri(di<‘st i i I’crins of lite, tlu* stron.yest in 
I'lU'ix.V-’’ It ('iitircdy corresponded to the 
chart(‘r of l^ouis XVIII. I lu' ordinances 
ot Octolx'r 4th. 1817. were also contaimal 
in it and ratified alresh. Tlu* rejoicings 
in Baden and liberal (dermany at large 
w(*r(* unanimous. In Munich tliere was 
int(*ns(' bitterness, 'jdie Crown Prince 
L(*wis in particular did not desist from 
trying to win the Baden Palatinate, 
tind we know now that (‘ven Lewis II. 
in the year 1870 urged Ihsmarck to obtain 
it for Bavaria. Bad(‘ii ceded to Bavaria in 
t8i() a jiortion of tlu* district of Wertheim, 
and r('c(*ived from Austria Hohengerold- 
seck. The congress at Aix-la-Chapelle had 
also pronounc(*d in favour of Baden in 1818. 

Nassau, before the rest of Germany, had 
rec('ived. on Sejitember 2nd, 1814, a 
constitution, for which Stein was partly 
responsible. But the estates were not 
summoned until the work of reorganising 
the duchy was completed. Duke William 


open(‘d the assembly at last on March 3rd, 
1818, and a tedious disimte soon broke 
out about the Crown lands and state 
l)r(jp(‘rty. The Minister of State*, Bieber- 
stein, a jiartieularist and reactionarv of 
th(‘ purest water, adojited Mettcrmcb’s 
vu'ws. In ])()])ular ojiinion the ('r(*dit of 
tlu* lust st<‘p was not given to Nassau, 
y. bc('aus(* it d('la\’(*d so long to 

^ • take the second. II Mett(*rni('h 
the Diets l‘>^>k»*(l towards Prussia, he saw 
tlu* king in his (*k*ment, and 
llardenbc'rg in continual stritc* willi Hum¬ 
boldt ; it he turned his eyes to South 
(ic'rmany, he lu'lu'ld a motk'y scene, 
which also gave him a hard jirobk'in to 
soKa*. In Bavaria the first diet led to 
such un])k‘asant scenes that the king con- 
tem])lat(*d tlie re])(*al of tlie constitution. 
Jn Baden, where* Rotteck and P>aron 
Ja(*b(‘nstc‘in were tlu* leaders, a flood of 
])ro])osals was ]>ourc‘d out against the 
rule* of the new (irand Duke, Lc*wis I. ; 
the disjuitc* lH*came so bittc'r that Lewis, 
on July 28th. t8t(). jirorogued tlu* chambers. 
In Na.ssau and in Hes.st*-Darmstadt there 
was also much disorder in the diets. 

The reaction saw all this with great 
pleasure. It t*\'p(‘ricnced a rc'gular triiim])h 
on March 2g,rd. i8if), thiough the bloody 
dc*ed of a student, Karl Ludwig vSand. 
it had bc'c'ome a rootc'd idc'a in the limitc'd 
brain ol this fanatic that tlu* dramatist 
and Russian p>rivy councillor, August von 
Kotzebue*, was a Russian s})y. the most 
dangerous ene*mv of (n'linau Irec'clom 
and (je*rman ae'ade'inic life ; he* therefore 
stabbed him in Maimlu'im. Wdiile great 
and gene*ral symj)athy was e\te‘nde*d to 
Sand, the go\'ernme*nts fe'ared a con- 
si)ira('y of the studc'iit associations where 
Sand liad studie*d. 

(diaries Augnstus saw that men looked 
askance at him. and his ste*ps lor the ])re- 
se'rvation of acade*mic liberty we're unavail¬ 
ing. Metternich jiosse'ssed the ]>ower, and 
made full use ol it, being sure* ol the assent 
of the majoritv of (derman 


Universities , , i ^ 

*1. u *1. j governmc'nts. ol Russia, and ol 

the Hotbeds N ^ ^ r t- 

. Cireat Britain ; c'ven from h ranee 
of Intrigues , , . 

aj^U'oval was showe*red iiiion 

him. Fredc'ric William 111 ., being com- 
])letely ruled by Priiu'e Wittgenstein and 
Kaunitz. was more and more* overwhelmed 
with fear of re*volution, and wished to abolish 
everything which se'emed open to susjucion. 

The universities, the fairest ornaments 
of Germany, were regarded by the rulers 
as hotbeds of revolutionary intrigues; 
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IIkt lr(HMl (loni the daiif^er. 

TTie autlioiilu's ol Aiistiia and Prussia 
llioiij^ht this to l)(‘ nn])(“i ati\(‘ly lan'essary. 
and duiiny th(‘ si'ason ini Hit' watcMS at 
Carlsbad they \\'isli(‘<l to ayri'e uj>()n llu' 
ni(‘asui ('s. } 1 astc was urgent, as it seemed. 

Ini' on lu]\^ is1, iSK). Sand liad alrc'ady 
found an iinitatni . Kai I la'ininy, an apolln'- 
(ary’s aj >{)] entiei*. atUaupted 
The Iron \,ssassin.it(' at Seliw albaeh 

an in Xail \’nn lluTl. tlu' ])r('siden1 
russia Nassau (in\aa'inuent, 

wlinin, in s|)ite ni Ills lilnaal and excellent 
[idnnnisti at inn, tlir crackl )i aiiird Ixadu'als 
loudly pro(Tainu'd to 1 a- a i ( a<'1ionary, T'lu' 


w< )nld-l)(' 
his attemi 


issassin ('ominittial snu ide altia 


his attempt had talk'd. Jn Ihnssia steps 
wcK' now t<ik('n tn pay dniiia iliaiy xasits. 
cniitiscatc pajx'is. and make aiirsts. jahn 
was s(‘iit to a tniticss, th<' papc'is ol the 
1 lookst'llci Keiinci well' put unih'r seal, 
S( liK'ierm<uTi<'i's seiinons wau' subji'c t to 
police sui XTillanec. the hoiisi's ol Wk'leki.'i 
and Arndt in lionii weir ('ao'lnlly st'aiehi'd 
and all writings (allied oil which the 
ha ill Its chose to tak('. Pi olesls wi'i e lutiU'. 
Pc'i’sniial heedom had no lon^(‘r an\' pi o- 
b'ction against the tyianny ol the jxtlua'. 
TTk' pru'aey ol lettcis was constanth' 
inlrini^ed, and t he < eyernnKiit issued lalsi- 
fK'd accounts ol an intended KWohition. 

()n jiiK' J()th hhedeiic \\hlh<mi and 
Mettc'iiiuh met at I'nplit/. Metterni<h 
st I eiiL;! lieiK'd th(' kind’s ax’ersion to yraiit 
a ^eii ('led ('oust It lit loll, and a,Elicited aiyainst 
Hard('nl)(‘i j.;’s pio|e(ted constitution. ( )n 
Aiutust Tst the ('ontOK't ol d()phtz was 
ai;u'('d upon. wIik h, though int(.'iid('d to 
!)(,' k('pt s('Ci et. w ,is to Ini III t lu' basis ol the 
( arlsbad ('on tei eiua's ; a (a'lisorship w’<\s 
to !)(,' exei ('ised o\ ei t Ik' Pi ess and t he mii- 
vt'isities. and AitK'U* i ] ol tiu’ Act ol 
l"('dc‘i ation was to Ix' ('XplaiiK'd m a coru'- 
spoiidiui; S(.'nse. .Mettei nu h ti lumphed. lor 
('yi'u Hardenbi'iy sc'eiiu'd to submit to him. 
I\l(‘t teriiic h letnriK'd with ]U"'I ihabK^ sidb 
com])la(a'n('y to ( arlshad. w heix' lu' lound 
... his sele('led body ol dliilo- 
„ matists, and ovc'r the heads ol 

Reactionary J-V,loKll Du'l h.' <llS01SSr<! 

Measures ,, . 

with th(‘ rejiresentat i\'es ol a 

(piartc'r of the f^oyernments, Irom Auymst 
()th to )Tst, reactionary uu'asures ol the* 
most swa'C])!!!!,; ('haract('r. ( haitz, the sec’X'- 
tary of the (oii^U'ss, drew’ up tlu* minutes 
on wdiieh tla' resolutions of ( arlsbad were 
mainly based. Metteniich wdshc'd to pant 
to tlu' Fc'deral Diet a stronger iiiflucmce on 
tlu' ]egislati(.)U of the sexaual slates, and 
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through it indirectly to guide' llu' goyern- 
nu'uts. unnotic(‘d by the public. T'he inter- 
])rt'tation ol Artiede 13 ol tlie Act ol 
Federation was dt'h.'rrixl to ('iisuing con- 
h'l'eaices at \denna, and an agi ee'ment waas 
madi' first ol all on lour mam ])nmls. A 
\’er\’ strmg('nt ])ress law’ for five yeais 
was to b('enfor(a'd in thi'caseol all papers 
appi'aring daily or in numbers, aiul ol 
pam|)hl('ts containing less than twc'ntv 
})ages ol [iriuted niatti,'! ; and e\’('i y h'dc'ial 
stat(‘ should be allnw’ed to increas(' the 
sti ingeiK'y ol t lit' law’ at its own discrc'tion. 

The nmx’t'rsitu'S w’(.'ri' ])hu(.‘d nndi'r the 
sti'K't su])('ryision oi ('omnussionei s ap- 
j>omt('d by the soxa'K'igns ; dangt'inus 
piolc'ssors W('re to be deprua'd ol then 
otlic(\ all S(‘('ret soch'tU's and th(' universal 
st mb'lit associat 10ns wei e to be ])r()hibit('d. 
and no uu'mber ol them should hold a 
j)ubhc post. It was en.K'ted that a ('eiitral 
('ommission, to which UK'iubi'rs wc'u- sent 
by Austria, Pinssia. Ikix'aiia. Ilanovei, 
P)ad(.‘n, Hesse-l)ai mstadt, and Nassau, 
should ass( m!)le at Mam/ to in\'estigat(' llu' 
t r('<isonable revolut lonar^^ six'K'ties which 
h.id bc'eu (hs(. oxci c'd ; but, by the' dlstiiu't 
^ de('lai ation ol Austria, suc'h 
commission should ha\'e 110 

Laebnaries 1 H'' " lal J .nu rl , A , .rrli n.nuuy 
(‘X('cuti\’e or(l('r, to teiminate 
altc'r Augiisi, i.Sjo, wms intendc'd to s('cure 
t he cai 1 > ing oip ol the' I c'solut ions ol the 
l'ed(*iation loi the' mainteiiane'e of inteanal 
ti an([uilhty, and in give'ii case's military 
lorce might lie' ('inphwa'd to e'ffe'ct it. 

()n Se'pt('mbe'r 1st tlu' ( ai Isbad con- 
k'H'iiec's end('d, and the' party ol rc'ae'tion 
sang their TV l)('um. Austria appe'aied to 
be the' alb])owe'rlul rule'] ol (ie'imany. “ A 
iie'w e'l a IS dawning,” .Me't te'i nie'h waote' to 
lamdon. J he' l^e'de ral Die't aex'e'jite'd the' 

( ai Isbad ie'Solutio,ns with unusual iiaste 
on Se'pte'inber 2oth, and the'y we'ie' pro¬ 
claimed m all the lede'ial state's. Austria 
had stolen a mareh e)ve'r the' othe'is, and 
the' I'd'ele'ial ('ouncil e'xjire'sseel its meist 
humble' thanks tei Francis the'r('fe>r. All 
lr('(‘-thinke'rs saw' m the Carlsbad re'solu- 
tions not iru're'ly a che'ck on all heedom and 
indepe'nde'iice', but also a disgiacc' ; never- 
tlu'U'ss, tli(' goye'rnments, in sjiite- ol the 
indignation ol me'ii like' Ste'iii, ]\e)tte'ck, 
Nie'biihr, Dahlmaun, Ludwig Imbrue, and 
otjiiers, carrieel them out in all their harsh- 
ue'ss. T he ce'ntral ce)nimissie)n ol iuepiiry 
liimted threiugh the' Fc'de'ratiein in searcli 
ol cousjiiracies, and, as its owm reports 
ackiieiwk'dge, feamd nothing of im})ortance, 


It. 

)ael con- 
re'ae'tion 
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I"r(*(l(‘ric William laid ncvc-r been scnoiv.'. 
J laiaUaiber^ and Humboldt were })ei'- 
jM'lnally (iiiarn'llii^^ ; Humboldt attacked 
tlu‘ exaggerated powei ol tli(‘ ehancelloi, 
who was not eoinja'teiit tor his ])ost ; 
Hardenberi; laid a lU'w plan of a, eonstitu- 
tion belore the kinp" on Au,r;ust nth, iSk). 
The kinj^', in this (lispute, took the side ol 
Haid(‘nb(‘re;', and the dismissal of T>oyt‘n 
and (irolman was tollowed, on Dec c'inber 
)ist, iSk), by that ol Hiimholdt and 

(’oiint Ib'yme. 
M(*ttermch re 
joieed ; Hum¬ 
boldt, the 
“ t h o r o u pH 11 
bad mam” was 
j)u1 '>11 (me side 
and t h e n e e- 
lorlh h\'ed lor 
sr in [cc. 

Hal deubt'i'p’s 
position was 
o 11 (' e 111 o r i' 
s I n‘ npt helled : 
his Hurl oblri't 



but unseriipulonsly interfered witli tli(Hile Fred(‘ric William had nev 

oi the nation and tlie individual. luHaapn Hardniberp and Humb< 

countries did not clu'ck this policy, jMdually (piarnHinp ; Hu: 

althouph many statesiucm, CiajKxlistrias at tlu* exapperated powc'i ol 

their liead, disapprovi'.d of tlie reaction. who was not eoinjadeiit 

The Students’ Association was orheially Hardenberp laid a lU'w ph 

dissolved on Novimiber 2t)th, i8l(), but tion belore the kinp on An 

was iimnediati'ly rc'coustitut(‘d in scauad. 1 he kinp, in this dispute, 

ddiere was no demapopism in Austria; Hankmlx'rp, and the disi 

Prussia was satisfied to ('omply with the and (irolman was lollowe 

wislu'S of tlu‘ Com t ol \henna, and (‘ven pist, iSip, liy that ol 
] lardenberp was 
])re[)ar(‘d lor any 
stej) which Met- 
ternich pre- 
S('rib(‘d. E\ery 
suspend ('d per¬ 
son wais ]('- 
pai d(nl in ]ku lin 
as an im])ortenl 
c o 11 s p 1 rat or. 
d he (‘di( t ol 
c'eiisorshi]) ol 
iSk), datinp 
tioiii the day 
ol liberation, 

()(dob(U' l(St h, 

hrratlu'd the _ Restock _ 

unholy s])irit 
(> 1 W () liner; 
loreipn journals 
wt'ie strudly 
suj)(M'\used. Till' 
r a c t 1 o 11 was 
iiowluue more 
i r r V eon (' ilal Ac 
than m Prussia, 
where uothmp 
1 eealled the say- 
inp ol Frederic 
the (neat, that 
e V c‘ 1 y m a ii 
iiiipht be liaj>])V 
alter his own H.m.imidt t.a.h. 

hishion. Idle A group of distinguished Germans 

pymnasia were Entering the service of Prussia in ITSn, Baron von Stein worked for pro- 
_ 1 j 1 .. gross and laid the foundations of Pnissia’s subsequent gteaUiess. 

tlS ItaillltSSiy Rotteck, a jirofessoi at Freiburg^, was eiuiiient as a historian and jnibhcist ; 
]dt'l Set'Ut (.‘(1 as famous as a naturalist and tiaveller, Humboldt ex]ilored unknown 
F ‘ , ‘ lands, while Eichhorn was a prominent Prussian statesman and jurist. 

the intellectual 

tr\(‘rris(‘S of uni\aMsitv traiiiiiip ; nothinp that tiu'trustees ol tlu'dt‘ 
could l)e more dtd(;stable than the way in tin' assiunbly with an aim 
which men like Arndt, (incasenau, and at'counts. Shippinp com] 
Jahii \vt'rt‘ made to run the paiintUd, wert‘ reiiiodelletl ; the 
or a patriot like Justus (iruner was was to lx* jniblished (‘vi 
ill-treated on his very dtaithbed, tir Hardenberp then broup 
the rt'sidence of (h'irres in (Germany rtai- laws to the front, aiul ii 
dca'edintolerable, ddiis tendencyolnuously dilliculties these laws, 
crippled the fulfilment of the royal promise admittc'dly impcrft'ct, : 
of a constitution—a promise in which attention, were passed on 




January 17111, 
j^jo, th(‘ ordi¬ 
nance as to the 
condition oi the 
national (Ud)t 
was issued, troin 
which till' 
IH b r a 1 s re- 
c e i V e d t h e 
('omfortinp as- 
suraiK'ethat the 
Crown would 
not be abk‘ to 
i i cdse new loans 
exi ept und(“r 
GUISHED GERMANS t d joillt 

. 0 , Baroii vou Stciii worked for pro- puarailtee ol 
Prussia’s subsequent greatness. || 

piuiiient as a historian and ]mbhrist ; r 1 

ler, Humboldt ex]ilored unknown assembly ol tllC 
uit Prussian statesman and jurist. | ^ 'iiul 

that tlu'trustees ol tlu' debt would turiiish 
tin' assianbly with an annual statement ot 
ai'counts. Shippinp com])aiii(^s and banks 
wert‘ reinodelletl ; the ca])ital account 
was to be juiblishi'd (wtay three years. 
Hardenberp then broupht his revenue 
lawrs to the front, aiul in spite ol many 
dilliculties these laws, which, though 
admittedly imperfect, still demanded 
attention, were passt'd on Ma}^ 20th, i(S20. 
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In accordance with the agreement made 
in (hirlshad, the representatives of the 
iniK'r tcuU'i al nss(‘rnl)ly met in X it-niia, and 
deliheratc'd irom No\’(Mnl)('r 25th, 

' to May 24th, 1820, over the head of tlie 
F(‘deral Died ; the n^sult, the final act ot 
\’i(‘nna of May J5th, 1820, obtained the 
saiiK' validitv as llu* fh-dcral Ac t of 1815. 

, In file ]d(‘narv assemldv ol ]nne 
^ hed(Tal Diet'pro- 

. inoti'd it to 1 h‘ a tundamental 
law ()l the Ih'deration. l^irticn- 
larisin and reaction had scoied a success, 
and the elhcicaicx’ ol the Fcnleral Diet was 
oncc' nion‘ cripplial. Th(‘ nation was 
universally disappointial by th(‘ new 
liindameiital law, which rt'alised not one 
ol ils (‘Xpc'ctations ; but Metternich 
baskc'd in tlu' ra\’s ol sn('rc‘ss. 

Till' (pK'stion ol Iree inbaconisc* betweiai 
th(' h'drral slat(‘s had also Ihh'ii discussed 
in V’lenna and tnrni'd num’s looks to 
Prussia’s (dlorts towards a ( ustoms union. 
'rh(‘ ('ustoms Act ol Ma\' 2()th, 1818, was 
uunu'rcihilly att^K'kcd : it w'as thr(‘at(‘U(Hl 
w'ith I'epeal at tht' (Oni^ii'ss ol Ai\-la- 
t'ha])clle, but weathc'red tlu' storm and 
tound ])rotc‘('tiou Irom Johann Friialrich 
ha'chhoiu. In th(‘ li(‘ld ol m<it('nal intei'esis 
Fichhoru had a lrec‘ hand ; he was a luao 
ol unobtrusi\'(‘ work, who w'ith iiuk*- 
lati^able jialic’iK'e went tow'aials his ^oal — 
the union ol the- (icaanan states to Piaissia 
by the lioud ol tlu'ir owai inlerests. In 
l8i() lu‘ iu\’it(‘d the d'hurinyian states, 
w'hich IoiiikmI cncLivcs in Prussia, to a 
taiill union, and on October 25th in that 
year Ihi* hist ti('at\’ lor ai'cession to the 
tai'ifl union was siyiicd with vSchvvarzbiny!;- 
Sondersiiansc'U ; since this was (‘xtnmndN' 
advantaj.;t‘ons to tlie pedty stat<‘, it 
servtal as a model to all Inrtlu'r treaties 
with Prussian encla\c's. 

riu* (ieinian ('omnu-rcial and Industrial 
Association ol the tiadcas ot (\‘nlral and 
vSontlu'rn (lermany was lonmkal in i^'rank- 
lort during the April Fair of t8i(), under 
^ . the piX'sidc'iK'y of Prolessor 

^ , rriedru'h Fist ol lubmeen. 

Commercial • i i 

- ... i h(‘ memorial ol the ass( 

Association , ■ . it- i 

tion, drawn up by Fist and 
})res('nted to the di('t, ])i('tnr(‘d as its 
ultimate aim the universal lixa'dom of 
commercial inteix'oinse betw'een every 
nation ; it called tor the abolition of the 
inland tolls and exislinj^ fediTal tolls on 
foreign trade, but was reiected. List now 
attacked the several governments, scourged 
in his journal the faults of German 
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commercial jiolicyy, was an o])])onent of the 
Prussian Customs Act, and always recurred 
to lederal tolls. Far clearer were the 
economic viewes ol the Laden statesman 
Karl Friedrich Nebenius, wdiose pam|dilet 
was laid Indore the \d(ama ('onlerenci's. 
He too attack('d th(‘ Prussian Customs Act; 
but his pamphlet, in s})ite ot all its nuaifs, 
had no inllnence on the develo})mt'nt of the 
tariff union. Johann Frit'drich ILaizenberg 
alone of the well-knowm journalists of the 
day spok(‘ for l^rnssia. Indeed, the hos¬ 
tility to Prus.sia ga\a" rise to the abortixa* 
s(4)arate federation ol Southern and 
('entral Germany, lormed at Darmstadt m 
1820. Such j)]ans weie lonnloomed to 
lailurtx All ri\'al tariff unions failtxl in the 


samc‘ way. 

Hardenlnag’s inlliuaicc' over Fredtaie 
William 111 . had benn (‘xtingnished by 
M(dternich, and the ( hanccllor ol .Shite 
was pohticallv <k‘ad, iwaai Indore lie* closed 
his ('ves, on November 2bth, 1822. A 
iKwv const hilt ion commission uiuka' the 
jiresidcaicy ol the Crown Pjince Frederic 
Wdlliam (IV.), who was st(-i']K‘d in romaii- 
tiiasm, consisted entirely of Haidiailna'g’s 
. o])])on(aits. and would onl\^ ln‘ 
A lia content with charteis loC the 

™ ^ se\(a'al pro\'iri('es. 'file king 

consiaitial to them. Alter 
Hardiaiberg’s dcxitli tin' king could not 
conscait to summon Wdlhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt, but abolishtal the pn^sidcaicy in the 
( abiiud. rh(‘ king ('ontiaitml himsidl 
wath the law ol Jim(‘5th, 182 ;. as to tla^ 
regulation ol prov incial estate's. 

Lnn'aucracy and leudalism CL-lebrate'd 
a joint victory in this re'sjn'cd. Ansiria 
could be ('onti'iiti'd with Prussia’s avaa sion 
to constitutional lorms, and, suj)p(/rt(‘(l 
by it, gnidcal tiu' F''ei.li'ral Diet, m which 
Wiirtemberg, owing to the frankness 
and inde])endence ol its re})res(aitati\’e, 
W’angenheim. nf)W and again broke 
from the trodden path. Wangenheim 
suggested the plan ot confronting the great 
(ierman poweas with a leagues “ of juire 
and constitutional (ierman\',” under the 


m which 
I rank ness 


leadershi]) of Ikavairia and Wiirtemberg, 
])ioj)o,sing to ('naite a triple alliance'. Hut 
the Vhenna ceinleiences of January, 1823, 
arrange'el by Metternich seiem led to 
Wiirte'inbeig’s compliance. Wangenheim 
fell in July. The Carlsbad resolutions 
were renewed in August, 1824, and the 
Feeh'ral Diet did not agitate again, after it 
had quietly divided tlie unhaptiy Central 
Enquiry Commission at Mainz in 1828. 





THE RESTORED ERENCH MONARCHY 

REACTION TRIUMPHANT IN THE LATIN STATES 


T 1 I 1 { it'siorrd T>()Uibnn monarch of 
l^h ancc loiiiul hi]ns(‘ll 111 an cxci'cchn^^ly 
difficult ])osition. At his first n'storation 
in 1S14, lu‘ liad been disposcal to maintain 
the attitude of absolutism, and had con- 
sc'iitt'd to ^rant a ('oust it nt 1011 in the* lorm 
ol a conc'ession Ix^stowc'd by the b(ai(*vo- 
lence of tht* ('rown. I'liis '‘('harta” had 
estal)lislu‘d two ('hambeas ()iu‘ of ]H‘ers. 
nominatc'd by th(' (down, the other ol 
1 ('piY'Seiitat i\’(‘S (‘Irctial nndei a hi^h 
iranchiscc bhit tlii' Ivoyalists e\’en then 
had shown a zeal which Louis had not 
ri^strained for the recovery of old rif^hts 
and of the old snpiemacy. The masses 
ol till' j)cMipl(' had t heu'by been alienated. 

Louis rt'Co^qns(‘d his erior, and was now 
determimxl to abide by his constitution : 
but the' Royalists saw only that tlu'irsidi' 
was nppt'riiiost. Like' tlu' l^ni,r;lish Cavalu'rs 
when Charles IL came back to “ ('iijoy 
hisown a^aiii,” tlu'y hope'd to yet back all 
that thevlnul lost with intert'st. 
Aims of Ibiyhsh CavalKTS 

C ranc promptly to 

Royalists ,, ‘ { ,1 1 

u'l'oyniM' that the old orde'r 

had yoi c lU'x'i'r to ic'tnin; tlu' Tii'iicli 
Royalists were not e'cjnally cajiabk' of 
ri'Coiicihny tlR-insehys to that do('trnU‘. 
Mon* royalist than the kiny, th(‘y mack' 
hast(' to sc'c'k to impose their yie'ws n])on 
iim. Socially, tlu* democi atisiny of France 
/lad not be'eii swe’jit away under the 
Knipire, t hoiiyli it liad been so jiolitically. 
Tlu' })olitical ct'iitralisation of theKmj)ii(‘ 
was only modified by the ( harta ; but 
tlu‘ Royalists aimed at leversiny the social 
democratisation as well, d'heir head¬ 
quarters wR're naturally established in the 
entourage of Artois, the king’s brother, 
and the circle became known from his 
ri'sidence as the l^avillon Marsan. 

Louis, both fit>111 calculation and from 
grasp of the situation, held fast to his con¬ 
stitution, and was involved in continued 
conflict with his brother and the Royalists 
“ quand meiiie,” the party of no com¬ 
promise. He had promised an amnesty, 


but he did not succeed in clu'cking the 
“ White Terror,” the outbreak of rtiyalist 
\aolenc(' in Soullu'rn Franct'. Tn Mar- 
st'illes, Avignon, Nismes, Toulouse, and 
other plact's disorders broke out, in 
whiidi religious fanaticism also ])layed 
its part. F)ona])artists and Protestants 


its part. F)ona])artists and Protestants 

^ were murdc'iaxl wdiolesalcR 

^ ^ among them Alarslial IFune, 

. Ch'iK'i als Lagarde and Ramel ; 

in ranee local authorities 

Wc'ic' ])ow(.‘rless to clit'ck tlu; outrage's. 
Fouche drc'w up the ])roscrij)tion-lists 
against those who wc'ie privy, or sus- 
j)(‘ct('d of bt'ing ])rivy, to tlu' Hundrc'd 
bays, Init pruck'iitly forgot to put himself 
at the head of tiu' list ; and while' the 
('xc'cutions of (ieiu'ial La Hedoyc'rt' and 
Marshal Xt'y, accom])anied by the horrors 
in Lyons and (uc'uobk'. were bound to 
make the ])osition of tlu' king im])ossible, 
and wliiU' tlu' foremost men ol France were 
drive'll out of the' country, he was conspir¬ 
ing with the; Duke' ol Oiie'ans, be'ing also 
anxious to ove'i t hrow Talle'yrand. 

Fouche' was attacke'd, nevert he'less, 
on all Sick'S, was com])ellecl to resign 
tlic' Ministry of Police in Sc']de'mber, 
1815, and was e'xjH'llc'd, in as a 

rc'lapse'd regicide. His dismissal was 
followed closely by that of his rival, 
Talleyrand, who was apjiointe'd High 
( hambeiiain, and replaced, to the satis¬ 
faction, and indeed at the' wish, of Russia, 
by the* former gove'rnor-general in Odessa, 
the Duke of Richelu'u, an emigre'' epute 
uiiacejuainted with French affairs. Louis, 
_ . who could not exist without 

favourites, had given his heart 
° to the feirmer secreTary of 

French King Mere, Decazes. As 

FoucIk^'s successeir, he sided with the 
Pavilion Marsan, passed sundry cajiri- 
cieius and arbitrary measures to main¬ 
tain order, but was still far too mild 
for the ultra-Royalists, who exercised a 
sort of secondary gc^ivernment, and pro¬ 
cured Talleyrand’s help against him. 
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The violence of this extreme section had 
found its warrant in tlu' first eU'ctiou to 
the Chamht'r of Dt'puties in which it liad 
effect (m1 an 1'lectionec‘rin^^ victoiy. Ihit 
when the Pavilion Mai san and the (le])uties 
wished to ca]) the i('])ri‘ssi\'(^ measure's ol 
Decazeshy Tuakiipr; a larceol the very neces¬ 
sary ainiU'Sty loi theii' political o])j)onents. 


/ loi theii' political o])j)onents, 
rp. Louis loiiiid it necessary to 

c dissoha' the Chainhi'is, and 

Dissolves the , 

. tJie i\o^'aIlst siKav'sM'S wi'K' 

Chambers , 

not repealetl ;il tin' new 

election, d'lii' majority wei(‘ su]>])ort(‘i s 
oi the iiiodeiato l\i( li(heu. wliik* Decazes 
was, coiiipai alix eh' spi'akiiij;, a ))roj^ri'ssivts 

Th(‘ new ('hainlx'is j)asse(l tlie hdi'c'toral 
I.aw ('t i(Si^, wliH'h securi'd powi'i to the* 
middle-class, m whom th(' ultra-Rovahsts 
saw theirst rom'(‘"'t opponents, and tlu* ])riu- 
cij)l(‘ adopt ed, t hat oni-liith ol the de|nities 
should retiK' anmially, in tact assured an 
animal inciease m what may he called the 
existiui; Lilx'ial majoiitv. d'lu' Royalists 
then tin lied then eitoits to ])rocunu{.; a 
v('iy mudi lower lianchise, in the' Ih‘Iu‘ 1 
that th(' peasantiy would he* inueh more' 
ame'uahle to the' iiilliie'iice' ot e'h'ricals and 
landowmeas t !i.m the now doininant classe's. 

Ricliehe'ii soon jonnd hinise'lt alarnu'd 
by what app(‘are‘d to be.' the' u'viwil ot 
the 1 e\"ohitionai y sjiirit, e'lnphasise'd at 
the' e'le'e'tions ol nSnS by the' appe'ai aiie'e' 
anion;:; the- iie'W' deputie's ol Lalayette' and 
J'le'ujamin ('onstant. Ills position see'iiie'el 
st re'in;! I leiied by the sncce'ss oi I'raiie'e' at 
the ( (»nle-reiie'e' ol Al\-la-( hape'lle*, whe'U' 
he' 1 e'pre'se'iite'd lie'r in ])e‘rson and procure'd 
the' imnie'diate withdrawal ol the' allu'd 
;;arrisons. Ne\'e'rtlu'less, his ie'pre'se'Uta- 
tions that the ek'ctoial law' must be* luoeh- 
tie'd to check the* de'inoeratie uio\('ment 
lailcd to eoin inee' the kin;;;, and I\i(die‘lieu 
1 e'tire'd in (te'ce'inbe'i . I(Sj(S. 

1 he' Ministry ol Desseele's, W'hich neew' 
teiok the' le'ad. w'as doininateal by Riedie- 
lieu’s rival, Ded aze's, who be'came' Minister 
of the' Inte'iior. An arran;;enient w'as 
r * j j e'lle'cte'd with the Curia e>n 
Lbertt nSu, Frcvclon, 

inFrance <l‘'- I U'ss was (;m-()ur;,f<<sl, 

and the e'xtraeiieliuary laws 
ai^ainst the liberty ot the' subje'ct were' 
re'])e'aled. The Ministry, howeve'r, at eine 
time inclineel to the* Constitutionalists, at 
aue)ther to the' ultra-Royalists, and tliiis 
leirfeited the ceinlide'uce e)f all. and dejn'iided 
on the ])e'rse)nal anel vaedllating jiolicy of 
the king, while the intensity of jiarty 
ieeling was increaseel. Ew'ii a great 
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bate'll ol new ])eers in March, i.Sk), did not 
give' the Creiwn the' hope'd-lor parlianion- 
tary .snppeirt. An alteration o! the' e'lee- 
toral law se'e'iiu'd impe'ralivx' ; it was 
essential to show fight against the' Ja'H. 

On Novx'inbe'r jeith, the' e-onidiy 

le'arnt that Dessole's was eiisinisse'd and 
Ded'aze'S hael be'ceiine lii st .Minisle'r. The 
vacillating ])olie'y ol Ded a.^.es (jiiii kl\' 
estrange'el all ])artie'S, and the'\' onh' 
waile'el for an e)j)j)oiimiil v to get rid ol 
him. On Ih'brnary iglh. iSjo, the' king’s 
ne'j)h('W, (diaries bd'rdinand, Luke' ol 
lU'iry, the' e)nl\' elnect (k'sce'iidant o| 
Le)nis X\’. irom wlmm childien ('ould be 
('XjH'ede'd, was st.ibbc'd at the' opc'ia. and 
the* ultras dare'd to nltt'r tlu' lu' that 
De* ('azes was the aea'om]>h('e of Lonvel the 
mnrdere'i. ddu' I'oval laniilv ini[)l()r('d iIm* 
king to dismiss his lavomih', and Loins 
elisniisse'el J)eeaze'Son bd'bi iiarv'gist, iSjo. 

Riedie'lu'u be'e'anu' first Mmislt'i oiu e* 
more. Dedxize's went to London as 

ambassaelor, aiiel re'ee'ive'd the* title ol 
duke', ddiis e'omjailsorv change* ol inniis- 
ti'i's .see'ined to the king like* his own 
abdication. icxce'pt Kurd legisl.it ion 
against pe'isonal tie'e'doin was indeed 


Renewed 

Bloodshed 


iK'i'e'ssarv. but it incrc'.ised tl 
bit U'l'iU'ss ol the Ivadu als wl 
we'i'e' alre'ae Iv 1m ion^ at t he* me: 


ae'('ol t he ifleedoi .d Law ol iSij'. 
Matte'i'S e'aiiie' to bloodshed in Laris m 
I lUK', icSjo; tlu' Right, however, earru'd 
the inti'odiK'tion ol a ik'W e'leetor.d law. 
Idle* abanelonnu'nt ot Idance' to the' noisv 
e'lnanciiiatiemists standing on tlu' extie'int' 
Le'lt was ha] )]>ily divert e'd. Ri< he lii'ii adnim- 
iste'ie'd the' e'oiinli v 111 a st 1 ie tlv nionare hical 
stnrit, but ne*v’er be'eanu' the' man e>l the' 
nltra-Rovahsts e)l the' L.ivallon Maisan. 

ddie disturbe'd e'cndition ot the' Ibe'iian 
IVninsnla gave' the leade'is eel the' le'ae'tion 
a new jnstihe-ation lor theii ])olie'v anel a 
new e)])pe)rtunity ol apphang it. Fe-r- 
dinanel AIL, the king se) m1e'nse'l\ ele'sire'd 
by the* vS])aniarels, hael soein shown himse'lf 
a me'an de'spot, whose* whole' gov<'rmne'nt 
was marke'el by ele'])ravity anel taithle'ssiu ss, 
b^' lalsehooel and distrust. He abohslu'd 
in May, 1814. tlie constitution of 18ij, 
whieh was steepeel in the* s])irit ot the* 
French Ceinstitnent Asse'inbly, dismisse'el 
the Cortes, anel with a ele'S])ie'able* ])artye)r 
camarilla of favourites and courtiers 
jiersecuted all lilierals and all aelhe're'iits ol 
Josejdi Bonaparte. He restena'el all the 
monasterieis, brought back the Tn(]uisitie)n 
and the Je.suits, and scared Siiain once 



rekction triumphant 

into tlu- (Wi-p darkness of tlie Mid.lle 
; lie destroyed all lieiiefits of f,n)Vein- 
,',rnt and the adniinistralion oi justiee, 
I,lied il'.i' i>risons with innocent men, and 
,,■veiled with yuilty associates. Trade 
.lud ('oinmrice \v(‘n‘ at a standstill, and in 
s|)it(' oi all tl\(‘ pn'ssnr(‘ ol taxation the 
liT'asury rc'inained enij)ty. Tlu‘ Ministri<‘s 
;ind hii^h officials continually clianya'd 
iK'cordinfj, to tlu* ( a])ricc of tlu' sovcM'ciyni, 
.Liid there was tk) ])releiH'(.‘ at ])iirsuini4 a 


IN THE EKT\N ST KTES 

iho infhi<‘ii‘‘ of th<- ytifi^ nholv 

of Kus>ia. h'eidinaud \va> rud* ]\‘ d 

from the indolence into wlin li lie hatl lalJen. 

J^xdh.T(lat's smned to hr (kiwwniiior Sjjum; 
but tfie roformine mood soon passed away. 

Rei^iinents intended to be einj)l()yed 
a,[gainst the risin^^ in South America liad 
been assc'mbled at ('adi/, but at this 
centre a conspiracy ayxdnst the (lovern- 
UK'nt in Madrid broke' out. On New 
Y(‘ar’s Day, TS20, tiu' colonel ol the re^i- 
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systematic ]K)licy. Sudi evils led to tlie 
iT'bellions of cliseontent(‘d and ambitious 
yamerals, such as Xaverio Mma, who ])aid 
the penalty ol failure on the scaffold or 
at the gallows. Even the loyalty of the 
South American colonie'S wa\a'red ; they 
were' ('vielently ceintempl iting de'fee’tie)n 
Ireim the' motlier country, in s])ite of all 
cemnter measures and the rising world 
])e)wer of the United States of North 
America was greatly strengthened. By 

E 


ment of Asturia, Riege) pre^e'laime'el in 
Las Cabezas ele vSan Juan e)n the Isla ele 
Leon the constitution of 181J. arrested at 
Arcos the ce)inmanele'r-in-chie't ol the ex- 
jK'elitionary lorce toge'tlu'r with his staff, 
drove' out the magistrates, and jeiined 
Cedeinel Anteinie) Ouireiga, whe) ne)w was 
at the head of the unde'rtaking. The'. 
atteni})t to ca])tur<' Cadiz tailed ; Rie'go’s 
march through Andalusia turned out 
disastrously, and he was forced on March 
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nth to disband his lollowers at Kion- 
vxnida. Quiroga also acliioved nothing. 
But the cry h>r the constitution ol 1812 
found a res]K)nsive (‘cho in Ma<lF'i(l. 
Galicia, Asturia, Cantabria, and Aragon 
revolted, ddie royal gov'einnu'iit ('oin- 
plctely lost heai't, since it had too evil a 
conscience'. Tlu' king, always a coward, 
caj)itulatc‘d with undignilied 
Reaction drchnvd hiinse'li readv 

Triumphant gratily “ lh(' nniversal wid) 

in Spam 

March ()th took a piovisional oath (h 
adhereiua* to the' (onstitulion ol 1S12. 

The whole kingdom was at the nu'iey 
ol tile unruly and lriiiin])hant la'lt. It 
was headt'd by Ouiroga and leu'go, and 
tlu' (loxa'cninent was obliged to conh'i n])on 
both these mutineers the rank ol fu'ld- 
maishal. Ouiioga was tlu' more mode'iati' 
ol the twu), and as ^hce-prc'sident ol the 
('ortes, w'hich nu't on July ()th, (‘iidea- 
voured to organise' a middle' j)arty. Riego 
prefe'ire'd the' lavonr ol tlu' mob ; at 
Madrid he receive'd a wdld ovation. 
August joth to Sejitember ()th, and 
a hymn com[)ose'el m his honour and 
called by his name' was m e've'iyboely’s 
mouth. Although his arrogance jirodiu'e'd 
a te'mjiorary I'eae'tion. the' jiarty whiidi lu' 
l(*d was in the' e'lid triumphant. As eaj)- 
tain-ge'ueral ot Gaheia and Aragon, l\U‘go 
became master ol tlu' situation, and the 
('e)urt w'as exjiosed to tre'sli humiliations. 

Idle sjiirit ot eliseoutent hael als(» 

seize'et Bortugal, wdiere' the re'organise'r ot 
the' army, Fielel-Maishal l.oiel Be're'slorel, 
coneiucte'd the' gove'rnment tor King John 
YI., wdio wais abseait in kh azil. A national 
conspiracy against the I^ritish was (|ni('kly 
suppre'sseel in 1817 ; but the' te'e'ling ol 
indignation smoulde'ie'il, and whe'ii Bi'K's- 
forel himself wc'ut to Rio Janeiro loi 
cemimanels, se'eie't soeic'tie'S ('inploycei his 
absence tei stir uj) tre-sli sedition. The 
rebelhein broke out on August 24th, 1820, 
under Colone'l vSi'pulveda anel Count 
Silveira m Ojiorto, and Lisboii 
ortuga s 031 St'pte'llibe'i 

° , 15th. The' juntas institnte'd in 

beith places amalgamate'd into 
eine jirovisional geivernmeiit on ()etob(*r ist, 
and when Beresforel returned on Octolier 
loth, he was not alloweel to land. The 
Cortes e)f 1821 drew- up, on Maredi e)th. tlu' 
preliminary sketch e)f a constitution w'hiedi 
limited the jieiwer of the Crown, as it hael 
already been limited in Sjiain. All the 
authorities swore to it ; Count Pedre) 
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Ikilmedla, the foremost state'sman ol the 
kingelom, aelyised John VI. to elo the same, 
fohn apjieared in Lisbon, lett his elelest 
son Doin Pedro behinel as rege'iit in Brazil, 
anel sw'ore to the jirincpiles ol th(‘ consti¬ 
tution on July ;rd, 1821. 

In Italy, m'anwhile, the're was a strong 
niox'e'inent e)n foot in favour ol re'jnibh- 
canism and uniem. But lew placed llieur 


ho})e's on Pie'dmont itself, lor King Victor 
KmmaniK'l I. was a bigote'el, nariow- 
mnuled ruler, wdio sanctioneel the most 
foolish re'trogressive ])ohcy, anel, like 
Wdlliam I. at (dissel, ele'clareel e'verything 
that had occm re'd since' I78e) to be simply 
mill and void, d lu're' wais no prospe-ed ot 
fre'edom and a constitution while' he' con- 
timu'd to reign. His jirospee ti\a' sncce'ssor, 
Charles I'ehx, wxis as little of <i Liberal as 
himsell. ddie nobility and tlu' ede'rgy alone 
le'lt the'inse'ha's ha])i)y. ddu' ho])esol bette'r 
d.iys could only be* associated wath the' 
heael of tlu' indirc'ct line' ol Carignan, 
(diarh'S Alfiert, wdio m Pu'elmont and 
Sardinia jilayeel the role of the' Duke' of 
(irk'aiis in Frane e', anel lepresented the 
Intme* ol Italy foi' many j)atriols even 
be'vond the' frontU'rs ol Pie'dmont. In 
Modena, Duke' Francis I\d ol 
the Austrian hoiisi' did awxiy 
w'ith the institutions ol the 
re'\'olutionary [x'liod and 
1)1 ought back the' old u'gime. ddu' Socie'ty 
ol Je'sns stood at the lie'lin. Modena, on 
aee'ount ol the einiversal elise'ontent, 
bee amc' a hot])ed ol secre't societies. 


Peaceful 
Rule of Duke 
Ferdinand 


In the |)apal slates the j^osition w'as the 
same as m Moelena ; it was hardly be'tter 
m Lucca, or in Parma, where Napoleon’s 
wilt', the hdnpress Marie Louise, lu'ld swary. 
I n ddiscany, the (ji anel Duke* Fe'i ehnand 111 . 
it'igneel without any S])irit e)f re xa'iige'; he 
was an ('iiemy of the' re'action, although 
olten elisadvantageously infliu'nced from 
Xde'ima. ddie ])eace' anel security wdiie'h his 
rule' assureel to dTiscany jiroinote'el tlic' 
greiwth e)l inte'lle'ctiial anel material e ulture. 
His was the be'st aehniniste're'el state' in the 
wdiok' of Italy ; and wdien he elied, in 1824, 
ins place' wars taken by his son Leopold IL, 
who ce)ntmued to govern on the same 
lines and wdth the' same' happy re'sults. 

Pius VI 1 . and his great Secretary ed 
Stale, Carelinal Cemsalvi, hael inek'ed the 
be'st intentieins wdien the States of the 
(diurcli wa're revived ; but the upas-tree of 
bureaucracy blightc'd all i)rosperity. Not 
a vestige remained oi the modern civilised 
lay state, especially after Consalvi was 
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THE DUKE OF RICHELIEU AND DECAZES 
TlioDnkeof Richelieu, an emigre and formerly gfovernor-preneral at 
Odessa, was appointed to succeed Tall^rand as Hig^h Chamberlain 
though he was quite unacquainted with French affairs, wlule Decazes, 
wlio supported the Bourbon restoration, became a great favourite of 
the king. He was dismissed in I and went to London as ambassador. 


vmovod and Leo XU., iHzyiHzt), 

assumed llie reins oi {.^ovcrnmt'nt. Stn'vt't 
societies and consjiiracies budded, and 
\)riganda^e look a Irc'sli lease ol iite. The 
secret society ol the (iaiTonari, haviiip: 
become too large for Neapolitan soil—1808 
— maintained rt‘- 
lations with the 
Freemasons, who 
liad infliu'TKU' 111 
tlK‘ Itahiiii (lis- 
])iil('S, and with 
O u (' (‘ n M a 1 y 
(. a r o 1 i 11 ol 
Na])h'S. Later, 
tlu‘ ( lOX’t'rmnenl 
vainly tried to 
su]) j)ress the 
('arbonari, who, 

1 hough (h'gradt'd 
by t lit' admission 
t)f th(' most no¬ 
torious criniiuab 
had gauK'd alioM 
on evta'y stratum 
i)l sixaety. 

Tlie niisgox’c'i nment oi NapU's and Sicily 
gave a plausibU' excuM' lor n x'olutioiiai y 
agitation. King Ferdinand I\’., a phh'g- 
niatic ohl mail, lull ol ciimimg and trea¬ 
chery, licentiousness aiul eruelty, liad not 
lullilled one ol the promises u’hu h 1 k‘ had 
given on his leturn to the 
throiie, but had, on the con- 
liaiy, si'cietly promised iIr* 

Court ol \deima t hat he would 
not grant his < ()imtry a con¬ 
stitution until Austria set 
lim: the exanijile. On J)e(- 
eiiiber lith, i8i(), he* united 
Ins states into the “ Kingdom 
ol the Two Sicilies,” and 
assunu'dthe title ol ln*rdniand 
1. ; and, although lie lelt iii 
c'xistc'iice many use'lul re'lornis 
which had be'cn introduced 
during the French pc'riod, he* 
bille'iiy disap[K)Uite'd his 
Sicilian subjects by a.bolishing 
the constitution wliich Lord 
He'iitinck hael given them in 
1812. The ])olice anel the 
judicial system were deplorably bael ; 
the Ministei' of Police was the worst 
robber eil all, and the* head ol the Cal- 
elerari, a rival reaetioiriry society. The 
army was neglected. Secret seicieties and 
bands eif robl)ers vie;el with each other in 
harassing the country, and the Government 



A LEADER OF REVOLT 
Riego was at the head ofthe Madrid 
rising of his march through 

Andalusia turned out disastrously, 
and he disbanded his followers. He 
was hanged at Madrid in 


colours of 


was \)()wcrless against them. The newly 

revived cili/.eu militia was immediately 
inf(*eled hy the Carbonari, which tem]ned 
it with the; charm of a “ constitution." 

(iiiglielmo Pepe, an ambitions general, 
but fickle character, became* the soul of 
tli(* Carbonari in 
the .Sicilian army, 
and gave them a 
considt'iable de¬ 
gree of military 
efhciency. He 
contt'injilated in 
i8i() the arre-st 
of the king, tlie 
Emperor and 
Empress of Aus- 
tiia, and Met- 
ternich, at a 
review. The 
plan was not 
exe'cnteebbut the 
s])ell of the 
Spanish insur¬ 
rection and the 
ne‘w eoiislitution 
e'nsnau'el liim and his ])ar1isaiis. On July 
211(1. 1820, two sub-lu’ute'nanls i aiseel the 
stanelard eil re'volt at Nola, anel talked 
loohshly about the* Spanish constitulmn, 
which was teitally unknown tothe'm. On 
the* pel this was pi()claim<*d in Ave*llino. 

l^e*})e* assumed th<* le'ael of the 
me)\a*nu‘nt, which sjiread lar 
anel wide*, and mareiu'd u])e>ii 
Naples. The* Mimstr\’changed. 
Fe*rdinan(l phu'eel tlie go\'erii- 
nienl temj)orarily 111 the* haiiels 
ol his son Frane'is, wlio was 
detest eel as the he'ad eil the 
('alelerari, anel the lalte*r 
acce*pted the S])anish consti¬ 
tution on July 7th, a policy 
which P'ereimand re)nfirme*(l. 
On the egh, Pepe eiiteieel 
Naples in triumph, with 
soldiers anel mililia ; anel 
Ferehnand, with te*ars in his 
e'ye*s, took the oath to the 
ceinstitutieiu ein the* 13th, in 
the jialace chapel. llie 
Bourbeins began to we'ar the 
the Carbemari. Pepe*, as 
cejmniaiider-iii-e 3 ue‘l and exiptain-gencral 
of the kingdom, was imw supreme ; but 
Ferdinand hasleneel te) assure the indig¬ 
nant Metternich that all his eiaths anel 
promises had been taken unelcr ceim- 
pulsion and were not seriously meant. 
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Flight of 
the Governor 
Naselii 


Sicily no longci' wished to he as 

a deiiendency ol Najdc's, and claimed to 
receive hack the constitution ol 1812. 
Messina revolted, and Palermo lollowed 
the exam])le on July igih ; on the i8th 
there was lighting m llu' streets ol Palermo. 
'Fhe governor, Naselh, lied, and th(‘ moh 
ruled; imme(hatel\' altinwardsa prox’isional 
gox'eriimeiit was installed. 1'he 
independent ac tion ol Sic'ily 
aroused grc'at discontent in 
Naj'k's. (lenc'ial P'lorestan 
Pep(' was des])atch(‘d to Sic ilv with an 
army, and he soon made hiinsMl master of 
the* island. Put the* ( lown rej)uclialed the* 
trcaitC' c'oiK'luded hy linn with tlu' rehc'ls 
on (tetoher yth, and saerilicaMl P('p(‘ to 
the' claiiioui ol ihc' Neaj)ohtan Pailiamc'nt ; 
tlic' gull helwca'ii the- two parts ol the* 
kingdom hc'c'aine wider. Mc't- 
ternic'h had h('('ii unmo\’c'd h\' 
the tidings ol tlu' Sp.ini^h 
a,citation, hut 1 k' was onl\' 
the more' c'niac<‘cl wIk'u he* 
hc'aial what had oecurrc'd in 
tlic' d'wo Sicilu's. I ic put all 
hlame on tlu' sc'ei''t societies, 
and ]>raisc'cl the' cood m- 
tc'iitions ol I'c'i dinand’s 
“ j)atc'riKd ” go\eiiimeiit. 

d'he niMii rc'c't ion in Spam 
had made' suc h <01 ini|)!'('ssion 
on Alc'xandc'r tied m a c ir- 
cular of iMa\' Jiid, 1820, la* 


inx'okc'd the spirit ol the' 

1 loly Allianc e, and c'mj)liasisc‘d 
the-danger ol illc'gal c'onstitu- 
tions. Mettc-riiich strc'iigth- 
c'lic'd the Austrian loica-s in 
l'])])C'r Italy, and statc'd. in cdic'ular to 
the' Italrin courts, that Austria, hy tlu' 
Ireatic'S ol 1815, w'as the* appomtc'd guar¬ 
dian ol the' pe'ace' ol ftal\’, and washed for 
an immediate' armc'd intc'ilerc'nc-e in the 
alfaiis ol Naples : hut hc' encountc'ieel 
strong opposition in P.iris and in .St. 
Jk'le'rshiirg. Ale'.xandc'r, whom Mc'tte'riiic'li 
actually'siispc'c'teel ol ('ajPomirism, achased 
a conle'rence ot so\'erc'igns and Ministers ; 
the' c'onferc'nc't' met on Oc'tohe'r 2c)th, 
1820, at Tro])pau. Ale.xande'r hrought wath 
him Capodistrias. an enc'iny of Metternich ; 
Franc'is I. hrought Mc'ttc'rnic h and (ieiitz ; 
Freeleric' Wdlliam III. was accom])anic'd hy 
IlardeiilH'rg and ('omit (iimther \'on Pern- 
stortt ; the Count cle'la Iu'rrona\'s appeared 
on hehalt ol Louis X\’ 11 I. ; and Lord 
Stewart rc'])rc'sc'ntc‘d the taint du'arted 
])olicy ol his brother Castk'reagh, wdiich 


was condemned by the British nation. It 
wais Metternich’s primary object that the 
congress should ap]a'ove the march of an 
Austrian army into Na])les, and he induced 
the congress to invite Ferdinand to 
Tro|)pau. Alexander always clung closc'r 
to the' w'isdom of Metternich, and the lattc'r 
skillully used the re])c)rt of a mutiny among 
the Semenoft guards as an argument to 
overcome the Liberalism of the tsar. 
Ak'xancler saw before' his owm eyes how^ 
the Sj)anish and Italian military revolts 
excited imitation in the Russian army. 
1 ^'rc'deric William was ('qually conciliatory 
to Metleniich, and w'as more avc'rsc' than 
c'ver to granting a constitution on the' 
moelel ol Hardeiilx'rg’s schc'mc^s. In tlu' 
]>iotocol ol Novc'inhc'r icgh, Austria, 
f’russia, and IPissia caiiu' to an agreement, 
hc'hmd the hac k ol the two 
\\ c'stc'rn Powc'i s, as to the 
position which thc'v would 
aclojit towards rc'volutions, 
and as to tlu' maiiitenanc'c' 
ol soc'ial orck'r : hut Fraiic'c' 
and (ji’C'al Pritam rc'jc'c'ted the 
idea ol cdiangiiig t hc' ])rmeipk's 
ol iiitc'riiational lawc Id'r- 
diiiancl tc)()k Irc'sh o;iths to his 
j)c'0])k'and sc't out lor Ti ()])])au. 
Aitc'r ('hristmas the' c'oii- 
grc'ss closc'd at 'kroppau, hut 
was contmuc'd in January, 
1821, at Laibach. Most of 
the' Italian govermnc'nts w'ere 
rc'])rc'sentc'cl. Me'ttc'rnic h again 
took f)Ve'r thc' prc'sidency. 
Fc'rdinand wais at onc'c' ri'acly 
to break his word, and 
ck'clari'd that his conc'essions wore c'xtorted 
Iroin him. Thv King of France' at lust 
hc'sitaled. A mirac le' st't'ined to have hc'c'u 
perlornu'd on be half o\ the Fre'ncdi IFiur- 
l)C)ns : the' widow oriF'rry gavei birth, ein 
vSe'j)te'mhe r 2cgh, 1820, to a son, the Duke 
Ilenry of L^orek'aux, wdio usually appeare'd 
later uneler ihc name of ('ount of Cham- 

The ■■Miracle” ''p' 

raffKx, talkc'dol the miracu- 

Bourbons chllel wlu) would console 

his mother for the' eleath of 
Hector. “ thc stem of Jesse' wiien nearly 
withere'd had put forth a fresh branch,” The 
child was ha])tiseei with water wiiich (diat- 
eauhriand had drawn from the' Jordan. The 
Spanish Bourbons leiokc'el askanc'e at the 
b:rth ; the\' were' alread\'s])ec'ulating on the* 
futuresuce e'ssioii te) the tin one*,and theDuke 
e)f Orleans secretly suggested in the English 



JOHN VI. OF PORTUGAL 
Aftrr acting as regent foi Ins 
mother, ho .sncceedccl to the throne ; 
a rebellion broke ont in LJO, and 
the king agreed to a constitution 
limiting the jiowoi of the. Crown. 
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Press sus]>irions of the le^itiinney of tlie 
child. Louis successively r(‘presst'd sc'veral 
military revolts, but had coustauth’ to 
struf^^le with the claims ol tlu' ultras, who 
embittered his reiyn. Although iii his 
heart op])os(al to it, h(‘ nevertheless as¬ 
sented at Laibach to the ])ro|.^ramm(‘ ol 
th(‘ Eastern Powers. 


arriv’al, accepted, ('ontrary to his inwai'd 
convi('tion, the neu' constitution, and swore 
to it on Manli 15th. (diaiL's h'vlix, how- 
ev(‘r, ('onsidvrt'd rwiy admmislrati\’(‘ 
measur(‘ null and void which had not 
(ananated Irom hims(‘lf. (diaries Alln'rt 
was j'ani('-stri( l<('n, rt'si^iu'd the n^eiaicy, 
and l(dt the counlrw Akw- 


Austria sent anarmyundi'r 
Frimont over tlu* Po, and 
upludd the fundamental idea 
ol a ('onstitution lor tlu* Two 
vSicilies. Ferdinand a^ria'd to 
('Vtaythin^ which Metternich 
arran^uah France did not, 
indeial, at hist consent to 
that armed intia ferencc* with 
S])ain whi(di Alexander and 
Mett(‘rni( h reipiired. ()n F(d)- 
ruary 2()th, oSji, thv dcdi- 
berations ol the coiii^ri'S^ 
terminated. The N’eapolitan 
Ikiilianuait, it is triuc defu'd 
the thiaaits ol the IListern 
Powers, and deilartal that 
Ferdinand was tludi' jirisoiier. 
and that therefon' his ix'solu- 
tions W(‘r(‘ nol voluntarx’. 



VICTOR EMMANUEL I 


King of Sardinia from 1^11. ho was 
a bigotod, narrow-minded ruler 
His retrogressive policy led to a 
rising in ls-,^1, and he abdicated in 
favour of his brother Charles Felix 


aiidei and Mettornich ae,r(‘ed 
that tht'Cv was i ‘cd ot arniod 
iiitc'iA'cntion m Piedmont. 
Austria Icaicd also the corrii])- 
t’on ol lit'r Italian provinct's, 
andk('pt a cart'lul watch upon 
those Iriends ol liH'cdoni who 
had not y('t boon ancstt'd. 

At Novara, on A])nl Nth. tlu^ 
Im]H‘i ialists und(‘r Marshal 
I'hibna. won a victorx’ ovei‘ 
th(‘ Pi(‘dmont(‘s<' iiisur,i4('nts 
which was no loss dccisu'o 
than that ol Kioli had been in 
Na]>les. Pi«‘(lmt»iit was occii- 
])i('d by the nnpoi ial aiany : tho 
piiita resii^iK'd. and \d('tor 
Ihnmamicl roiu'wod his abdica- 
tioii on Apia] T()th, at Nice. 


P>ut tlu'ir (diarlrs Fvlix tluMi lirst assumtal tht' ro\’al 


j)re])arations for n^sistanci' wvvv so (h^- title ami <lecr(M'd a ( rnninal imiuiry. (hi 
le('ti\a‘ that tlu' Austrians had an easy Octobi'r iSth 1 r' made his entrx'into Turin 


task, 'riu' N'ea])olitan army brokt' up amid tin* mad re|oicines ot tlu* nitatuati'd 
alt(‘r tlu' defeat ol (iuj;liehno P(‘pe at Rii'ti mob, suppresM'd exa^ry sort ol ])ohticai 
on Man'll 7th, I(S2T, and on March 24th ]>arty. and ruled in (haith-liki* quiet. i)einj4 


Frimont’s army march(‘d into 
Naplt'S with sprigs ol olive* in 
their helmets. Pejx' tk'd to 
Spain. In Na])les tlu* la*- 
action perpc'tiatcd such e\- 
ci'ssi's that tlu* J’owers inter- 
xa'iu'd ; the xictims xvere 
('ountU'SS, xvhik* the Austrians 
maintained order. 

In Piedmont the n*vohi- 
tion broke out on March 
loth. 1S21 ; C'hark'S Albi'it 
of ('ari|L^nan did not ku'e*]) 
aloof from it. Tlu* tricoloiii 
tlaf;, red, white*, anel i^reen, eil 
the Kiiif^elom ol Italy was 
hoiste‘d in Ale*ssandria, anel a 
])rovisional junta on the- 
S])anish model was assemble'd. 
Turin ])roclaimed the* jiarlia- 



GUGLIELMO PEPE 


An ambitions general, but fickle 
character, he became the soul of 
the Carbonari in the Sicilian army, 
and in he assumed supreme 

power as commander - in - chief. 


sup])oi'te'd by the* bax’on<‘ts 
('! Aiistiia and by the elo- 
nimioii oj tlu* je'suits in 
( hiirch. s<'hool. and Statv. 
I'he .Austrians elid not le'ave* 
Ills ('ountrx' until iN2p On 
Max’ J2th. 1S21. a ])roclama- 
tu)!! issiu'd Irom Laibach bx* 
the* least(‘111 Poxve'i’s announce‘d 
to the* worlel (hat thex' had 
re*s('Ue‘el Furo])e‘ lre)ni the* 
int(‘nde‘d i^e'iie'ral re‘X’ohil ion, 
and that thvir we‘a])e)us alone* 
sorx'cd to uphold the- cause 
ol littht and justice. 

M(“t ternie'h, promote*d bx' 
tlu‘ eun]H*re)r to the eeftice ot 
( hane'e'llor ol State*, steeeael at 
tile* ze-nith of his succe'ss xvheii, 
on May 3th. 1821, Najieeleein L, 


mentary constitutieui on March nth, and thennan xvhe) hael ce)nteste*el his im])e)rtance 
the Carbemari se'izeel the powei. Victor and hael ruleel the world far more than M^*!- 


Fmmanued 1 . abdicated on March T >th in ternie h, ehed at St. Helena. I'he black and 


favour of his brotlu'r ( Jiarles Felix. C'harle's ye*Ilow tla^ waxu'el from Milan te) PaIe*rmo; 


Alliert, a vacillating anel untrustworthy })rinces anel ])ee)ple*s beeweel be*1ore it. 
ruler, wlio was re'gent until the latter’s J.egitimac}' liad eurbed the rc'X’olutieinarx’ 
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craving, and ltal\’ \\'as lurtlii'r from 
nnirication tlian cyrr. Tlie a{)f>stl('s of 
hrc'dom and unit>\ nam lik(‘Sil\’i(* I^‘lli<'o, 
disapjH'arc'd in tlu‘ dina^c'ons ol tlu* 
vS])i(‘Ih('r^ and other loitivsses in Austria. 
Russia was now on the' most hi (a idly 
t(‘rms with Austria. 1 he ii'sult was soon 
staai wlien the monaielis and Mini^teis, still 
at Laiba('h, naaaxed tidings 


An Era of 
Conspiracy 
and Anarchy 


ol disoidias in 1h(‘ Danubian li 
])nnei]):ditiesand in (iian ee, and 


th(' Knr, undia M(ht(‘rmeh’s m- 
illK'iK'e, r(‘])udiat(‘d the (ireek leadei, ^'|)Sl- 
lanti, who liad built on tln' tht'ory that he 
eould rei'kon on tla* warm su]>|)oi t ol Russia. 

In Spam tlu' Liberals inadt* shameless 
misus(‘ ol theii xaetorx’. and linuttal tlu' 
jiowei ol tile kiny to siu h a dt\r;r(a‘ that he 
naturally tried to efh'et a (hanyie Ills 
past v\as a f;uarante(‘ that laa'dinand \d 1. 
would nc)t be at a loss lor the means to 
his (‘lid. He eoiiit(‘d the int(‘r\’(‘ntion ol 
the ('ontinent ; but Louis Wdll. and 
l\i('heli('U pi'eh'i K'd neiitrahtx . I Ik* ultoi- 
Roy.ihsts, howevc'i, bni'ame more and niori' 
arroyaiit in hraiaa'. 1 'he Laxillon Marsan 
ex[H‘lled Kieheheii in Deeernber. iS^i. 
and brought in the Ministrx ol \'iILle: 
th(' reaetion lelt itsell hilly \'i('torious, an<l 
th(‘ eli'iyx' raised theii' demands. The 
('arbonari was iiit rodiiec’d Iroiii Italy, 
and secret soi'ietk's weri' lornu'd. W'w 
eons])ira( i('s ol U'pnbliean or Napok'onii' 
leiideiK'X lollowed, and led to exeiaitions. 

'rile pow ei ol th(‘ ultras beeami' ,L;raduall\’ 
stronf.;(‘i in tla* struyyk' ; {)art\ k'elinj^ 
iner(‘as(‘(L and (‘X'eii ('oiint \ ill k‘ was not 
loX'ahst enoupdi tor tlu' ultras, l^'eidi- 
naiid \dL. on the ('ontrarw lax'oured the 
l\adi('als, in older to ein[)k)y them against 
the Liberals. Kieyo b(‘eanu‘ Lr(*si(k‘nt ol 
the ('orti'S ol 1S22. A coup (k' mam ol 
the (lUards to rei'over lor Td'idinand tlu* 
absolute' ])oW(‘r tailed in jul\\ KS22, and 
LTrdinaiid surrc'iidert'd t hose' who had sae ri- 
hced themselve's lor linn. In the north 
guerrilla bands s]ire‘ad in every dire'c tiou 

^ . on his be'liall ; in Seo ek' Hrya*! 

TheTrag.c 

n u lished on August 15th, and an 
Cas.Iereagh onlkrd 'into ^v.(h 

Franc'e. At tlu' ])relimiiiary ek'libe'ratioiis 
tor the coni^ress inte'udeel to be held at 
Verona, Metternich re'c'koned u])on liis 
“ second sell,” ('astlereagli. now the' 
Mare|uess of Londonelerrv' : but tlie* latter 
died by his own liand on Aut^ust I2tli, 1822. 
His successor in the Ikireu^n Ofhe'e. (ieor^e 
('aiming, a “'Lory horn iinvard conviediou, 
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a moek'rn statt'sman from national neces¬ 
sity,” broke with the absolutist-reactionary 
{irine'ipk's ot the' Hol\' Alliaiu'e', and entere^d 
the path ol a national independent ]K)licy, 
thus dealing a hea\’\' blow^ at Me'tternich 
and Austiia. Mette'riiich and Alexander 
stood the more ('lose*ly side by side'. 

The' e eingress ol seix’e'i e'igns and Ministers 
at W'rona was e'ertainly tlie most bril- 
mt since' that ol \'u'niia. In October, 
1822. e'ame* . 41 <'xaiide'i. LTaiie is, and L're*- 
de'i'ic William , most ol the' Italian ruk'rs. 
Mette'riiich. Ne'sseh exk', Lozzo di P>orge), 
Ik'rnsteiitl and ILii de'iiberg ; France' wais 
re'preseiited by ( hate'aiibrianeb the' Duke 
ol Lax’al-Montmoi e'lK('oiint I21 l^erro- 
nays. and the Marejuis e)l ('araman ; 
(neat Dritain b\' W't'llington and X’ise'ount 
Stranglord. Lnte’rtaininents w'ere on as 
ma.giuhea'nt a se'ale as at Xhe'ima. Me'tte'r- 
nich wislie'd to annul the* Spanish and 
Lorlugue'se' rex'ohition. and with it the 
extort<'d e'onstitut ion , the lbi'>te'rn Fowe'rs 
and L'rane'e imite'd lor the' e'X’e'iituahty ol 
liirther hostile* 01 i e\olnllonarx ste'ps 
being taken by Spain; Oreal F>ritain 
exclude'd itsel! lioni their agre'e'ineiits, 
while ('haloaiibriand’s romanticism 111- 
toxie.'ted tln'lsar. Whe'ii the 


Congress of 
the Powers 
at Verona 


(rieeks at the' e'ongre'ss sought 
he'lp against 1 lie' lurks. th(‘\’ wa're' 


coldly i('tus(‘d. ()n the' other 
hand <in uialerstandnig w'as arrived at 
about the' gradmd e'xaeuation eil Lied- 
nivint b\ the' Austrians ; the arm\ eil 
oeciipa.t ion 111 t lu' 'Lwo Sicilies wais 1 e'lluce'd : 
and good aehae'e' ol e'\'<'r\’ sort was gix'i'n to 
the' Itali.in piiiK'es. Lhe L'.aste'in l*ow'ers 
and I'lance' saxv with indignation that 
(iie'at Dritain inte'iided to lecognise the 
separation ol tlu' South Anieric in colonies 
Iroiu Spain, and tlu'ir nnle])e'nde'nce'. ac¬ 
cording to the example gix'en b\ the' 
Liute'd State's ol Xorth AiiK i iea ill March. 
1822. The (.'ongress ol X’e'rona e'liek'd 
teiw'arel the* mieldk' ol De'ce'inbe'r. 

(diateaubiiand. now Ine'nch Ministe'r 
ol J^^ore'ign Altairs, nrge'el a rupture' w'ith 
Sjiaiii, at which T.ouis and VilLle still 
hesitat''d. 'Lhe' threate'iiing ne)te's e.)l the 
Powa rs at the W reina congress renised a 
storm e)l ])assie)n in MadrieL w'hile the 
dijikimatists in X’e'rema hael se't the'inselve's 
the' (|U('stion whether nations might jmt 
kings on tlu'ir trial, as Dante does in his 
Divine' ('omedy, and w'hether the tragedy 
ol Louis XVL should be re'peated with 
anotlu'r background in the' case of Ferdi¬ 
nand \TL The' S])anish nation levolted 
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?‘;amst the arrogance oi foreign interfennn'e. 
Ihe ru])ture was macU^ ; the ambassadors 
(>• Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Francr 
l(‘lt Spain in January, 1S2 advi ii- 

turous (ieorge Pcssitres \'entur(Hl on an 
(‘\j)edition to Madiid ; but the Spanish 
ho])e of I'intish helj) against Fran(a' 
•which was intcmded to carry 
out the armcHl interierence. 
was not hdlilK'd. 

Louis XViJI. ])lared his 
ne])liew. T)uk(' Louis ol 
AngoiJeine, at tlu' liead ol 
an army ol 100,000 men, 
which waslo fr(‘(‘ F(‘rdinand 
Irom tilt' powei' ol tlu' 

Lilx'rals and put him once 
again in ])ossession ol 
d(‘S})otic ])owei. In tlit' 

('hambt'r at Jkiris the 
Libt'rals, indt't'd, knidlx’ <it‘- 
('j'it'd tlu'war, and titanbled 
at the supprt'ssion ol the chate; 


Spanisli revolution, although This eminent French writer and poli 

oiX'ldv dcsirc'd tlu* Ocian supported the Restoration mon- 
t annm^ Oj)(. ni\ tltsnto liu archy from IM 4 tCI l.sjt. He was created 

\lCtorV ol tilt' Spanish a vicomte, and for two years r<-pre- 

H t- 1 1 1.1 seated Fiance at the British CourL. 

t‘. iH'i (Imand and tlu* 

Loi’lt's went loSeN’illt'. Angoiilemt'crosst-d Inrlht'r into t 

the Irontit'r strt'am. th ('1 hdassoa. on April tlu' (ountry 

7th, and found no traces ol a ])opular lising ; stu h a tlt'git' 

lu'vertheless, he ad\’aiu't'd, without any tlu'in. hlu' 

op})o,sition, was hailt'd as a savioui'. and weie irretrii'\ 

entered Madrid on May J4th. I leajiiiointtd ol Ihet'ongrt' 

a teiuporary regent'y. and m ^ 

order not to hurt the* national 
jiride, awiided any inter- 
h'rencc' in internal ahairs. 
although the reactionai\ zeal 
ol tlu‘ regeiu'y ('aused him 
miK'h uneasiness, and only re¬ 
tained the siipremt' nnlitaiN | 
command, l^ut the Loi tes in 
S('\’ille rt'lie\'ed tlu' king ol the 
conduct ol alfairs and carried 
iiim oil to Ladiz. \'ictory 
lollowt'd the Fieiu’h Hag. 

The Spaniards lost heart, and 
wtat' deleati'd or capitulated. 

Angouleme made torced dona maria ii. da gloria 

ma’ clU'S to Cadiz, and on the ^he crown of Portugal was re- ^ 

. . iioiinced by Pedro IV., of Brazil, 

night ol August )Tst stornu'd in favour of his daughter, but when 1 
F/>rf Miguel proclaimed himself • 

i OI t lH)Ca(ttIO, WllU II V\ its king in IH’i.S she returned to her ^ 

considered impregnallle. An father, and was restored in is:u. ( 
expedition ot Riego to tlu* Isla de Leoii lutists were q 
ended in his arrest, and on S('ptember 28th other. Dom 
the Cories, in consequence of the bombard- had been apt 
ment of Cadiz, abandoned their resistance. liimself com] 
Ferdinand VH. voluntarily ]4romised a. which wishetl 
complete amnesty and made extent:ive d(‘nt em])ire. 


nterfenuK'e. ])r(>l(‘ssions. He was accorded a state 

Linbassadors rece])tion by Angouleme on October ist, 

and France and was ])ro(‘laimed as absolute monarch 

'rh(‘ advt ii- by a large ])arty among the Spaniaids. 

uriHl on an Ihit hardly was he free belore tht' ])erjurer 

he Spanish began the wildest reaction. Many members 

1 st Frama' <>1 tie- ('ortt's and the regt'iicy tied to 

iCngland to escape the 

gallows, and Ferdinand 

( xadaimed : “ Tlu,' wretches 

do well to fl\ from their 

late ! ” The Powt'rs of 

luirop(' \'i(‘wed his action 

with horror. Angouleme, 

whose warnings had beem. 

si'attered to the winds, left 

Madrid in disgust on Nov^- 

•‘in her 4th. Riego was 

hangt'd at Madrid on 

Xow'inber 7th, leSjj ; on 

the 1 )th Ferdinand returned 

triumphant, oiilv to reign 

CHATEAUBRIAND fl? detestably as belonc 

iLs eminent French writer and poli- i alk'Vraiul Called tlu' Wai" 

:ian supported the Restoration mon- ml ('rviMll iou till' blTUn- 

chy from I.M4 ti'M.sJt. He was created muiXtlUiOll lilt oigm 

vicomte. and for two years repre- 111 Ilg () 1 t lit' t'l 1(1 ; tllC I't'SUlt OI 
nted Fiance at the British CourL. . ' ^ c., • it t i 

It was that Sjiam lloundered 
eint' crossrd lurtht'r into the mirt'. d'he ultras tormented 
)a. on April tlu' ('ountry and Ft-rdinand Inmsell t(.) 

)ular 1 ising ; stu h a tk'grt'e that he hi'gan to weary ol 
ithout any tlit'm. Hit' colonit's in South America 
aviour. and were irretrit'\'ably lost ; all tht' siibtletit's 
eaj)|)oint( (l ol Ihe ('ongrt'ss at W-rona and of ('hatt'.au- 

briaiid ('ould not change that 
tact. At Canning’s ])ro])osal 
tlu' Ih'itish (io\’ernment, on 
January ist. 1825, recognised 
tht' indt'))endenct‘ ol the nt'W 
rt'ptd)hcs of Ituenos Ayres, 
('t)loinbia, and Mexict). This 
was a fresh x ictory o\’er tlu* 
princi])le of k'gitimacy, which 
luul bt't'ii alwaysemphasised by 
Austria, Sjiain, and F'rance, as 
wt'll as by Russia and Prussia. 
The Spanish insurrection 
naturally afft'Cted the neigh¬ 
bouring country ol Portugal. 
DONA MARIA II. DA GLORIA Tilt' Se})t('mb(‘r Constitution 

The crown of Portugal was re- ,0 yg f.,,- imoroviup 

nounced by Pedro IV., of Brazil, nil 11 Olll nqnovillg 

in favour of his daughter, but when lUattl'lS thl'l'C, had actually 

iutn.ducc<l new difficulties, 
father, and w.as restored in is:i4. ('onstitut ioualists aUtl absO- 
la de Leon lutists were (^uarrt'lling violently with each 

ember 28th other. Dom Pedro, .son of John VI., who 

e bombard- had been a])])ointe(l regent in Brazil, saw 

■ resistance. himself com])elletl by a national party, 

►romised a. which wishccl to make Brazil an inde])en- 

‘ extens:ive (k'lit em])ire, to S(md away the Portuguese 
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king in 1H-2.S she returned to her 
father, and w.as restored in is:n, 
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troops. Ho assuiiiod in May, 1822, the 
title of ])('! inaiK'iit ])r()t('cl()r ol l^razil, 
and ooiuc'ncd a national ass(‘inhly at 
Rio < 1 (' laiKMi’o, will' ll on August 1st and 
on SrptVinlx'r 7II1 annonnoial the indo- 
jH'iidi'not' ol Ria/il, and proidainual him, 
on ()('tol)(‘r JJtli, 1S22. lAniH'ror ol J^>razil, 
under tlu' titU' ol Doin IVdro I. The 
Poitn^uese woi(‘ liinons, hut were never 
able to reeoiKjiK'r Ihazil. 

Oueiai ( harlott(\ wile ol John and 
sister ol h'eidinand a proud and 

artlul woman, retused to take tlu' oath to 
th(' Poitnyiu'si' eonstitution. to which John 
swoia*. and, heiny hanishi'd, ('onspired 
wath hei' \’ounyer son, Dorn Mir^uel, the 
elerj.;\', and main nobles, to ii'stori' th(‘ 
,d)sohiti- monanhy. A c 
\'olution in l’'ebruaiy, 1^2;, 
laili'd. it is triK'. but Dom 
xMionel put himsi'll at its head, 
and Lisbon ioine(l his cause, 
dlu' weak John saiudioned 
this, and (airsed the consti¬ 
tution . the ('oites wei'e 
dissoK'ed. John pronhsial a 
new constitution, and trium- 
phanllv ('iitcreil Lisbon with 
Ins son on June ytli. l*oi- 
tuyal w'as biouyht back to 
absolutism. John w'as a mta e 
( ipher ; but ^liyiiel and (diar- 
lolte iiiled, and did not 
shrink even Iroin the 
nuinU'r ol op])onents. Mi.enel 
lieaded a new revolt ayainst Ins fatlu'r 
on April ^toth, 1^24. 111 onk'r to d(‘j)ose him. 
L)Ut John ma<l(‘ liis i-scape on Ma\' <)th 
to a Jhitish man-obwai. The di/)lo;nati(' 
bodv took ins side, and at liie sami' time 
tlic piessii/c hi()iiL:Iii to i)ear b\ tin* ihitisii 
(jovcinment coinpelied Mi^nei to throw 
hiiiiscll at Ins fatlier’s leet and to lca\’e 
Portugal on Ma\’ Jp,tli. An aimiesfy w’as 
]»roclamu‘d. d'he return ol the old (dirti'S 
wiiii'h had sat belore 1S22 was jiromised, 
and bv Ihitish nu'diation the'Ln-at\M)t Rio 
was si.eiu'd on Aiienst 2(/th, J^25, 111 whiidi 
the iiuk'pt'iidiMKa^ and sell-^owaamuMit ol 
P>razi) wi'ie ri'coyniscd. On April 2 t 4 h, 
l(S2t), Portiiyal rcccn’ed a Jabcaal Lonstitii- 
tion by tlu' m.strunK'ntality ot Dom Pi'dro 
1 . ol Brazil, wiio alter his lathei’s death. 


on March loth, 182b, reigned for a short 
period over his nativa' country as IVdro IV. 
Then, on May 2nd, Ikalro renounced tlu' 
crowai ot ikirtugal in lavoiii' ot Ins ilaiigh- 
ter, Dona Maria II. da (iloiia. On June 
25th, 1828, Dom Miguel proclaimed him- 
sell king, lavoured by tlu* British Lory 
('abinet ol Wellington. His niec e, Maria da 
(doria, W'as iorced to ndurn to hta lather 
in Brazil. 

The vic'tory of Troc'adero, whic h was 
audaciously conpiarcal by the LVench 
ultras to Maicmgo and Austcaditz, was oi 
(‘Xtraorclinar\' advantage' to the' (iovern- 
ment ot Louis XVI 11 . “ It was neit 

merely under Na[)C)k'on that victories vveac' 
won : the rc-storc'd Bourbons knew tins 
anil thc‘ “ hea c) ol rroc'ack'i'o ” 
was hailed as the ir “ e ham- 
pion " by the' king on 
Decc'iuber 2nd, 182;. The' 
c'lections to the riiambc'rs ol 
1824 were' tavourable to them ; 
and a law in June ol the same' 
yc'ar jirolonge'd the' c'xiste'iic'e' 
e)l the' Second (diamber to 
sc'ven years, which might 
scc'in some' c hec'k on change 
a n d j n n o V a t 1 (' n. \ ilk' le 
stood tiini at the* hc'lm. 
o V e'l t h 1 c' vv ( hateanbnand, 
and guide'd iLiron Dainas, 
suc'c'c'ssor at the' 
L'orc'ign Ofhc'c'. lUit ( hatc'au- 
briand rc-veiigc'd himsc'll by 
the* me)st bittc'r attac'ks m the' Pre'ss. 
Louis thc're'upon, at the' advie'e* ot \dlle)e', 
ic'V’iv'c'd tlie' c c'nsoiship on politic al joiiiaials 
and nc'ws])a/H'rs, August i()th. 1S24. The 
muc/j-fried m.m was nc'ai'mg ins end. He 
warneel his hiotln'r to u]>iiold the ('h<irtn 
lov'alh', the' best inhc'rjtaiicc which he 
bc'cjuc'athe'd ; if he did so, hc' too would 
die* in the* jialac'e ot his ancc'stors. 

Louis X\'Hi. elied on Sc'jitc'inber Pith, 
1824. r'rance' hailed Monsieur as 
(diark's X., with the' old c ry, “ Le roi est 
mort, vjve* le roi.” But d'alk'yraiid had toi e- 
bodings that the* kingdom ol (diark's would 
soon ck'c ay : and, with his usual coaisc'iiess 
ol .sc'iitimeut, he* said ovc'r Ihc* corji.se ol 
J.ouis: ”1 siiK'Il cori'U]>tion hc're ! ” 

AKTHI K Kl KINSCIIMIDT 


se'crc't 



DOM MIGUEL 


rie bf'raine r(‘gcnt of Portugal on 
behalf of lus niece Maria, and 
being ambitions,proclaimed him.self 
king. When Maria recovered the 
crown, Mignel withdrew to Italy. 
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THE CROSS AND THE CRESCENT 

REVOLT AND OPPRESSION IN RUSSIA 
AND THE LIBERATION OF GREECE 

W KIiave scon tlial th(‘Tsar Alcxaiulcr T., 
wlicMi lie ascaaided the throne of Russia, 
was lull ol lilx'nd id(“as. 11 li(‘ wavered 
IxdwtMMi aida.ti^onisin to Naixileon and 
allianci' with him, it was, in })art at least, 
l)ix'aus(‘ Na})oleon’s own career bore a 
don])l(' as])eet ; it lu' was an a^^ri'ssive 
eoiK|nt'ror who sout^ht to impose liis own 
will on Ehiropc' regardless ol international 
law, hi' was also the incarnation of anti- 
leudalism. It was not until alter the 
('oimri'ss ol Vii'ima and the Peace ol l^aris 
that the chanf^e came ovi'r the tsar 
which made him a lori'i' in Europe hardly 
less reactionary than Mi'tterniiTi hirnseli. 

Put it is with his domi'stic ])olicy, his 
jKilicy within the bordc'is ol his own 
I'lnpire, that we ari' here conia'rned ; his 
lorei^n ])oli('y has alri'ady apjiropriated a 
cons})icuous share ol eai’lier chajiters. 

'Tk T' ’ ai'cession, then, he 

sar s liberal spirit, and 

csirc or men ol 

Kefori^ s ., ,, 

the sami' views: amour; thi'in 

in's Sei’/etary of State, MichncI SfHrunskij. 
was ('onsjacnons. Ma^mam'mons }>hins in's ri'i'onsti’ui'ti'd J\)iand a cousiiiu- 

wi'i't* j)ro])osed, aiai tin* cnijH'ror himself (ion : i)ut Poiand was inrajaiia’e ol worhiny 
sj)oke oi tiie I:)indeii ol an alrsoiute n constitution. Another of Ins cxjH'rinu'nts 
monarc hy. Tdu're was a wash to introduc'e was that of establisliinr; militan' ('olonic's 
reforms on the Ehi^lish model, or, as Spin- all ovta* the em])irc'. TTie tlic'orx' wais that 
anskij sup^^estc'd, an imitation ol the the soldic'iy, ])Iantc'd on the' soil, would 
Frc'ncTi ('onstitution. Pecpile talked, as maintain themseh’es by ayrii ultiirc', and 
Catharine had once done, of “ the rights ol waiuld at tlie same time' provide' e e'iitres 
till' sulp'ects, and tlii' duty ol the* (iovern- Foxm ri'cruiting and lor nnhlary 

ment.’' and of tlie aliolition of .serlelom ; Russian practical etti'i t, 

and a sum ot a miiiion rouides yearly Oppression mere'i\' the uppJi- 

was laid aside in order to buy estate's cation of a new lorm of op])ie‘S- 

wath seals for the Crowai. sion to the already sulhciently oj)])iI'ssc'd 

The (ierman nobility of Esthonia, Cour- jieasantry. T he latter years of Ale'xanek'r’s 
lanel, and Jdvonia took the first step by life w’ere einbitteied by a sense ol the* 
the e'manci])ation of the Lettic and ingratitude of mankind, (Tniscious ol his 
Esthonian serfs. Tfie coercive measures e)wn high purposes, he' lound his own 
were repealed, the frontier o})ened, the pe()})le, instead of recognising their nobility, 

“ Secret Chani'ery ” as well as corporal still murmuring and disc ontented, inlected 
punishment for nobles, citiz.ens, priests, and even by the mutinous s]nrit of the Latin 
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Attempt to 
Restore the 
Old Order 


(Tiiirch ofiicials abolishc'd. Schools and 
uni\'('rsities were' lounde'd. and the' em])ire' 
was divided into six cdue'ational districts. 
In j)lae'e‘ol the old boards dating Iroin the' 
da\'s of Pe*te'r, I'e-al Ministru's and a ('ouncil 
of State we're' eat'ate'd lor the' first time. 
Ale*xander thus reigne'd “according to the* 
])rine'i])les and aite'r the* he'art oi Catharine* ’’ 
until i(Si2. whe*!! he* sndde,*nly 
e'hange*d his \ iews. The' e*ne'- 
mie*s ol lree*dom. the' ChunTi 
once* more' at the*ir he'ad, 
straine'd ('Very lU'rx’e to oN’crthrow' S])e'r- 
anski], and re^tore' the old orde’r oi things, 
liven the' great historian. Nikolaj Karam- 
sin, recomme'iided se'rldom and aul(.)e'rae'y 
in his memoir on “ Ancii'iit and Mode'rn 
Russia.” (Ithe'i's also rc('ommende*d the 
same policy. vS])e*ranskij was overthrown 
from a “ w'ounde'd fi'c'ling ol disa])])ointed 
inclination ” : Count Ale'xe-j Araktslu'je'V, 
an a])ostle ol slave'ry, as an all-powe‘rlul 
lavourite', guide*d the' affairs ol gow'rnnu'nt. 

Alexandei' did, indc'c'd. make* the* at te*m]fi , 
to which he* had alwa\'s been attraeTe'd, of 
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peoples. He expressed re})eatedly ^ 
desire to abdicate, and when lie died at 
Taganrog in December, 1825, it was witli 
no relncfaiice that lit‘ escaped from the 
cares ol sovert^ignty. 

He leit no childri'n. ('enstantine. ns 
th(‘ (dder of his brothers, would hav(‘ had 
the' next claim to the throne had he* not 
formally iiMiounced it in 1820 
and I(S22, in ordei' to be able 
to man y a* Polish coimtrss. 

Johanna (irud/mska. 
idea that 1 is brotbei Nicholas 
had k'arnt iiothm/^ ol this 
b('loi(' tlu' memorabk' Dia'cm- 
ber davsoi ihe year 1825 is no 
lon,!2(a' tt'iiabk' I'lie homage 
])ai(l by the \’omig(‘r brotlus 
to ('oiistaiiliiie who w\issta\- 
111/4 in \\'arsaw\ was a rash ad 
('hietly (hu‘ t(» (’oimt ]Vlik»i ado- 
\’itch. lh(' militai\ (lox'ernoi- 
(it'iu'i’al (h St. Pder^bni'e at 
tluit tinus and it cost tronbk' 
enon.eh to cancel it 111 tlu' (la\s 
b(‘tW('('n l)(‘ccinbrr ()th and 
24th, 1825. Iheo' isai'coid- 
in.iily no iiei'd to snpf)osc <i 
noble (’ont(\st ol magnanimity 
two brothers. Put tlu'ideaot In'cdoni had 
alu'ady struck loot so (k‘e[)ly iiiuk'r Ak'X- 
ander I, that the sti])porters of a (Constitu¬ 
tion, who had bc'cn scerd ly organised sinci^ 
i8if), ('sp(‘('ially ill the ('or])s ol otli(('is, 
wished to use the ojipoi tunity ol ])lcK ing 
lilt' lib(‘ial-nnndcd ('onstantnu* on the 
thione. 'riKnaimourw'asspK'ad 
('onstaiitme’s renunciation 
rus c y - thathewae^ 

Nicholas I. , , 

ocing K(4»t a pnsonci at W aisaw. 

Idle troops shouted ; “ Long li\e (Onstan- 
tiiu'!” and wiu'ii the (ly “Long h\(c the 
('onstitution ! ” mingled with it, the 
troops thought that it W'as tlu‘ nam(‘ ol 
the wil'c ol ('onstant iiu'. 

Nicholas 1 . (nislic'd the iclxdlion on 
December 2t)th, 1825. walh great hrimu'ss. 
Se\a‘ral “ Di'cabi ists ” wane (cxta'iited and 
many exiled. Possibly that w'as one ol 
the nxisons win’ Nicholas was throughout 
his whok‘ reign a sw'orn cau'nn oi ])oj)ular 
lib('rty. A man ol iron strcaigth of characti'r 
and energy, 1 r‘ wxls, with his immtmse 
stature and commanding jueseuce. the 
])ersonitication of absolutism. P>ut he 
wais fully ali\'e to tlu‘ duties and rc‘s})on- 
sibiliti(‘s wdiicli his grcsit ])osition threw’ 
u])on him, and he (.le\’ot('d all his powa^rs 
to the affairs ol the (ountry. His first 
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W-'t, 

IMIetiULAS 1. OF RUSSIA 
The son of Paul I., he succeeded 
to the throne in l on the death 
of lus brother, Alexander I. He 
aimed at ab.sohite despotism but 
won the affection of his subjects. 

bdwet'ii tlu 


attention was given to tlu‘ publication ol 
the Lgal codtc His govaaniiKait aiiiKal 
at “ st()])])ing the rotation ol tlu' ('arth,” 
as Lamartine aptly jnits it. H(' recognised 
no j)eo])les or nations, only (Xibiinds and 
states. ddu‘ Press was tlu'rt'loix' once mort' 
gagged, juinting-offices were w’atclK'd and 
schools wrre jilaced under strict siijX'r- 
\'ision. ddu' (iox'crnnK'nt's 
mistrust ol education w’as so 
great that all le('tur<' ('onrst's 
on ])hilosoph\ wt're entrist('d 
to tlu'('k‘ig\’. L\'cn thcLliUK'h 
W'as waL'hed. and ihc (‘m- 
pc'ror’s ad]utanl. Prot 'ssex'. 
a geneixd ol hussars, was 
attai'hed to th(' Holy Sx’uod 
as Piax'ui a tor-(iencral, and 
lor twaaity uairs conducted 
Hk' busiiu'ss ol the ('huia'h 
on a mihtarv’ system. Ihit 
1 1 r‘ mox'ement tow’ardscix'ilrsa- 
tion and liberty dal not tail 
to have sour* mlluencic even 
on this non despot, for In' 
adx'ocated thi'oughout his 
W'hok' llle the abolition ol 
.sei lflom. and allowed even tin.' 
p(‘asanls to ac(}uir(‘ ])i()p(‘ity. Such was 
till' autocrat whose iron hand was to rule 
Russia lor thirty ycairs alter his a('cc‘ssion. 

In taking up tiic' thread ol the history 
ol th(‘ Ottoman ifm])ire, wa- must noti' 
((Mtam events m IIr* Napok'onic period 
wliR'li have hitherto j)assed unrec'orded, 
as standing (aiitside tlu' general ('oursc' o* 
our a('('()U!it ol Eurojxc The movement, 
which has by (k*grees tinned oiu' altei 
anotlR'r of tl\,e ])iovmc(‘s into jiraidically 
il not ('ompleteiy indigHnukait states, \vas 
initialed in 1804 by a Seiwian revolt, 
caiisf'd by the x'iolent nudhods ol tlu' 

I urkish Jamssaiies. and heackal by (rt'orgt' 
P(‘trovit('h, otlR-rwise known as LzeriR'y, (^ir 
Kai ag(‘orgt‘. The insin reel ion brokf* out 
locally at Sibnitza. Deligrad, Stalatz, and 
Nish. Peloia' long, Russian influence 
Th T k brought to its sujipoit the 
DeuJed ly or ].Tovinrial 

the Serbs udmiiiislratoi s ol Moldavia and 
Wdillai'liia. ('f)nstantine Murusiv 
and ('oiistantiiR' V[)silanti. Tlit' flame 
s])rea(L and in i8()() and 1807 the Serbs 
inflicted deleats on tlu' Turks at Shabatz 
and Ushitzi', under Hr* command of Milos 
Obrenovitch, ('ajTured Ik'lgrade, and estab¬ 
lished tlu' }K)pulai a.s.sembly, 01 Skuptskina. 
Shortly belori' this, howi'ver, the Sultan 
Selim had set himself to ovTrthrow the 
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j^imTous power of the Janissaries by 
'iuans of reorganisation of the army, 
Ni^an Je(li(l.” A further inovcam'nt in 
hr sain(' (liu‘('tion in 1S07 brought 
ii^iister. 1 h(‘ janissaries rose ; Selim was 
jrposed and murdered. The outcome* ol 
; iMiel and Idoody j>erif)d e>l struggle was 
fhot the one surviving jirincc* ol the* royal 
!riiiih\ Mahmud, found himsell j)lar(‘d on 
,hr thrcMie. and. to all intents and ])ur- 
j),.ses. m tlu‘ iiands ol the* Janissaries, who 
had ])io\'ed thein^eh'es U) l)e tin* ina^^tei's 
,,1 tli< situation. Heiice the tiist act ol 
Malmuid was to recognise these 
Opponents solemn Halli- 

sherd, issued on November iSth. 

Ne« Sultan 

throne, d'he army and the population 
greet(*d the* om* surviving (l(‘seendant 
ol tlu* Ottoman house with enthusiasm, 
and the “ (diok yasha Sultan Mahmud!” 
le'sounded horn thousands ol throats in the 
niosejue's and on tie* piiblie* sejuares. Ida* 
Ottoman dynast\' had be'eai sa\’ed as by a 
inirac le. d'he sultan, who was then twenty- 
tlire'c* X'ears ol age, was ('ontrontc'd by two 
dangerous ojipoiu'iits, tlu* Serbs and Rus¬ 
sians. Tht' latte]- were* supporting the* 
Se'i'bs and also tlu* Monte'iiegrins against 
the Tin-ks and the* Fre'neh in Dalmatia. 
However, the war upon tla* DanulH* was 

('ontinued with —.— - 

no gn-at vigoui. 

It was not until 
the* Peae'e* ol 
hd'e*elerikshanm. 
ol Septe*mbe'r 
17th. wlu'u 
Russia acejuire'd 
1^'in land irom 
Swe'den and 
se'e'ure'd a guaran- 
te*e‘ Ireim Nape)- 
le'ein that the* 

Ikilish kingdom 
shoulel not be* 

restored, that sultans selim 

the* I Urkish War Sultan of Tuikey, Selim III. ii 
'iiJ'iin '1 dangerous power of the Janiss 

.igaili ieK)K disaster, Selim being deposed and 

jProminent lllace ceeded on the throne by Mahmud 1 
• T> lished its independence. Mahmu 

in Kussian ^ 

})olicy. In 1810 Prince Bagration was 



Polish rising preventeel further enterprise. 
After the death of Karnenskii. Kiitusoff. 
wlu) was sixty-five years of age, utte‘rly 
deleated the Turks on October 12th. 1811, 
at Slobodse and RustOmk. This \'ictory 
decided tin* war. Tla* Ihitish tk*et made 
a demonstration beiore the Dardanelles to 
])rt‘vent the sultan agrt'cing to the Conti¬ 
nental embargo of Na])oleon. 

Th(* Peace ol Ihicharest. Mav 12th. 1812. 
reconhrmed the eonvt*ntions f)f Kutchuk- 
Kamai|rand jas-\, ceded Bessarabia to 
Iviissia and gax’e the Serbs an amnesty, 
greatei m<lepen<lenci*. and an . (extension 
ol lerrilorv. dhe broila-rs Miirusi, the 
suUanN Phananot negotiators, were ex- 
(“('Uted upon lla-ir la-turn \u3me on 


Jasp\, ^ 
ga\-e lilt 
)<-n<lenet‘ 


account ol the extravag.inet' ol the 
concessions made b\- tht'ni to the tsar. 

d'he Russians had set*ured an influence 
m Sti-\’ia. which Austria had obstinately 
tlisdamed. W'hen. howe\'t*r. m Ma\s i8r p 
tilt* Russians ap})t*ared tin tlu* ()der and 
hdbe tlu* 'furkish army again atlxanced 
into St'i'via ; (it‘t)rgt' Petrov'itcli tlt'd to 
Rus'-ia by way t)l Austria. The Ottomans 
exat tetd a bitti'r \'engeance upon tlu* t'oun- 
trw but t)n Jkilm Sunday. Apiil nth. 
1813, Milos Obrt'novitch a])])t'ared with 
tlu* ancit'iit banner ol the vou’otles. The 
people as a whtiU* ilot'ketl to tlu* standard. 
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and 

the Turks 

w't'rc* 

k‘lt in pos- 

session onh' of 

their 

lortresses. 

On 

No\’einbi‘r 

()th, 

1817, Milos 

WclS 

re('c)gnis(‘d 

bv 

tlu* bisho]>, 

the 

Kn(*ses and 

]H‘ople as \’oi- 

\' 0 (1 

e : w h 11 e 

Kani 

Lgeorge. who 

bad 

returned to 

the 

('ountr\’ to 

allv ] 

lnmst‘11 WMth 

t if e 

(i r e (* k 

Het 

leria, was 


dangerous power of the Janissaries, but the attempt ended in Al- 

disaster, Selim being deposed and assassinated in 1 .SOM. He was sue- oiuiOLito. 

0 ceeded on the throne by Mahmud II., during whose reign Greece estab- mt)S( ('Olltcm- 
lished its independence. Mahmud suppressed the Janissary troops. -.i ,1 

^ j 1 porary with tlu* 

Society of the Philomusoi, which was 
tounded in Athens in 1812, arose in (h'et‘ce 
the secret confraternity of the ” idiiliki,” 
whose energies alter some years brought 
about tlie o])en struggle lor frei'dom. Three 
young Oreeks—Sku]^lias of Aria, Tzaka- 
lo])h ol Janina, and Anagiiostopulos of 
Aiidritzena—founded the new Hetieria at 


})oliey. In 1810 Prince Bagration was 
r('plac(*d by Count Karnenskii as su])reme 
commander over 80,000 men. He im¬ 
mediately crossed the Danube, and on 
June jrd eajitured Bazarjik, which was 
folhnved by the coiupiest of vSilislria, 
Sistova, Rustchuk, Hiurgevo, and Nieo- 
polis. The fear of Na})oleon and of a 
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Odessa in 1814, and swore “to arrive at 
a decision ladwc'f'ii tlK‘ins(‘l\’Cs and the 
rnenii('s ol tlieir ('onntry on]\’ h\' means ol 
tin' and sword.” ()atlis ol aj)j)allint; soh'm- 
nity iinitt'd this ^rowniy^ haird ol comrades. 
It aimed at ('om])l('te sejniration irom 
Turkey, and tlu' reviwal ot tlie old l^jyzan- 
tiiK' lhn])irt'. ddiis yeaniiiif^ for liln'ration 
])rocee'ded horn and was sus- 


Thc Lost 
Freedom of 


taiiH'd by an inte'lK'ctual rtmas- 
TK r k the nation. From tlu^ 

'^recKs eoiHjnest ol Byzan¬ 

tium hy th(' d'urks the' (iK'C'ks liad Ikh'u 
(U']) rived ol all |)olitical fia'rdom. iFit umha' 
the (‘('cU'siastK al ])rote(dion ot their jKitri- 
ai('h in Blianai and in monasteries, at 
Athos and Jamn.i in l'4)irus, and in tht‘ 
th('olo,nica 1 s(dioo] ol the PeIo]>omK‘.se at 
Dimit/ana, tlu' si)aik ot eailturt' and 
tia'rdom had c;lo\\('d amoni^st tht* ashes, 
and was ki'pt ali\(' in tlu' lant;uape ot th(' 
( hui( h and the (iosjK‘1. 

As was the case with the Armenians and 
th{' Je'Ws, supe'nor intelli,L;ence and (h'xti'i- 
ity secured tlu' hi,^he‘st positions loi tlu* 
(iieeks in the' immediate' pre>\imity ot 
the Jkidishah. Alte'i the ])osition ol hist 
intt'i pre-te i' ot tilt' Forte' had lallen into 
Ihe'ii hands, at tlu' e'ud ot the' se-ve'nte'e'nth 
e e'iitui y. all 1 le'^otlat 10ns <'e)ne'ernmy^ lore-it^il 
polie'y we'ie' carru'd on through tlu'in ; the'y 
were' ])ie'le'ire'd loi ambassadorial j)osts in 
loie'iyn ceiurts, and tre)m the' e'l^hte'e'iith 
ce-ntury the Foite' maele' a praedie'e' ol 
('hoosiiif^ tre)m tlu'ir numbe'rs the hos])e)dars 
e)t Molelavia anel Wallae lna. 

riie' opinion ol an Irn^lish eliplomatist 
U])e)n the'Se' “ Ihianariots,” shortly be'fore' 
the* e)utl)ie‘ak ol the' (iie'e'k Re'volutiem, is 
well known ; “ Fnde'i the o])pre'Ssie)n 

e'xea eise'd by rmkish de'sjeeetism witli a. 
elaily iiu’ie'asm^ toie'e', the' (ire'e'k e haraeder 
ae'ejuire'd a re'aehne'ss lor subterlui;e' anel a 
pe'ive'isity ol iuel^ine'nt on epu'stions e>f 
nie)rahty. whiedi a e‘ont 1 nuance' ol se'rvitude* 
gradually ele've lope'd to an habitual elouble* 
de'ahnri and t re'ae he'i y, which strike's 
the' loreiener Ireun the' first 


Greece 
Devastated 
By Enemies 


mome'iitHe)W('ve'r, the(ii e'eks 
looke'el anxiously 1e) Russian 


e hampions and liberators, not- 
withstaneliiifj; all the appare'nt jirivih'^^es 
re'ce'iveel Ireim the Fea te', from the* time of 
the' Feace' of Fe)sharevatz, when the whole* 
ol Meirea fe*ll into the* ])ossessie)n eif the 
Turks. In the eh'vastation which Russia’s 
attem])t te) blierate* the Meire'a had brought 
(hewn uja)n Civcvcv in 1770, when He'llas 
and Pe‘le)}H)nnese sulh'red inhuman de\'as- 
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tat ion from the Albanians whom the Turks 
called in, Atlu'iis and the* islands had be'e'u 
spare'el ; m 177(1 the* d urks iound them- 
se'lves obligeel to send Hasan Pasha to 
elestroy the unbridle'el Albanians at rrijio- 
litsa. In the Feace of Kiitchuk-Kainarje 
in 1774, Russia had again been oliliged to 
abandon the (iieeks to the Ottomans, 
though the Tin kisli yoke becaiiu' lighter 
as the* power ol the Forte grew lee*bler. 

Tlu* Hellenes eiii iched tlu'insi'lves by 
nu'ans ol ('ommerci' ; the sails oi tlu* 
nu'ichantnu'n sent out by the islands 
coveri'd tlu* Mediterranean. During tlu* 
Flench Revolution almost tlu* entiia* 
la'vant tradi* ol the Vc'iu'tians and tht' 
Freiudi lell into their hands. The numlu'i 
ol (ireek sailors was {'stimated at ten 
thousand. In tlu'ir struggles with the 
()irates theii shi])s had always sailed pia*- 
])ared loi war, and thc'y had [uoduct'd a 
race ol warriins stout-lu'arted and capabk'. 
liki' the Armatoles, who ser\a'd in the 
ainii(‘S ol lAii'o})e. In tlu* mountain 
iang('S ol Mama, of Albania, and ddiessal^' 
still survi\a'(.l tlu* indejx'iident sjiirit ol tlu* 
wandering slu'ph(*rds, or “ kU'phts,” who 
P had never bowt'd to the Otto- 
r ^ fhe clnldia'ii ol flu* 

Pair i rich mi'i'dianls wlio traded with 
t Ik* Coasts ol luirojie stiidu'd 
in Western sidiools, and U'adil}^ absorbt'd 
tlie lr('(' id(‘als of tlu* Anu'ruan Fnion and 
the Fri'iich Rc'volution. In tlu* yt'ai I7()(), 
Constantiiu' Ixhigas ol Fhera^ skc'tclu'd in 
Yu'una a ])lan lor Hie rising ol his nation, 
and si'('ur('d an enthusiastic suj>port lor 
his aims, which he sang in fiery ballads. 

When he was })lanning to inter into 
ri'lations with Puniaparte, whom lu* re¬ 
garded as tlu* hero ol irei'dom, he was 
ariested in Trieste in J;7()8, and handed 
over by the Austrian ])olice, with fu'e ol his 
companions, to tlie Pasha of Belgrade, 
who executed him. He died the death of a 
hero, with the words: “ I have sown the 
seed, and my nation will reap tlu* sweet 
Iruit.” Adamantios Korais, 1748 
ol Smyrna was working in Paris, togetlu'r 
with his associates, lielore the tall of 
Na]>olt*on, to bring about the intelh'ctual 
renascence of the (ireeks, the “ Palin- 
genesia.” The only thing wanting to these 
associations was a leader, as was also the 
case with the Serbs. 

This leader was eventually provided by 
Russia. Alexaudt'r Yjisilaiiti, born of a 
noble Phanariot family, was a grandson of 
the hospodar of Wallachia of the same 
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name wlio liacl been murdered by tlie 
I'lirks in i<^o5 at the age of ('ighty ; lie was 
a son of that ('onstantine Ypsilanti wlio, 
liav'ing suj>|)ort(al the vS('rvian insuria'ction, 
liad been deposed from th(‘ i)ost of hosj)odar 
of Wallac'liia, and liarl fled into exile. As 
the tsar’s adjutant during the Vienna 
t'ongress, he had insj)ired that monarcli 
with entiuisiasm tor the Hetieria. 

Ixelying uj^on th(' silent eonstait of his 
master, he went to Kishiiuhf, in Hessarabia, 
in September, icS^o, with tlu* object ol 
eommumeatmg with tlie l(\adeis ol the 
tederation in th(' Dannbian i)rmeipaliti(‘S, 
in ('oust ant inopl(', and upon the mainland. 
Availing liinisc'll ol tlie dittieulties caus(“d 
to tlic' iN)rte by tht' iv'X'olt ol Ali Ihisha. 
ol Janina, AU'xaiider \’psilanti. aceoin- 
])anu‘d by his brothel Constantine and 
l‘imc(' ( antaku/a'iios, ossi'd tlu* Ih uth 
on March ()lh, enti'ied Jassy, sent 

a K'poit on (lie sanu' night to the tsar, 
who was awaiting the result oi the con- 
gri'ss at LaibtK'h, and lorthwith issni'd 


How the Tsar 
Regarded 
The Greeks 


an appeal to the (liaa'k nation. ()n 
March I2lh he started lor Walhudiia : 
not until A])iil ()th did he leach Bucharest 
. ^ witli 5.000 men. But trom 

(hat monu'iit tlu' moxeimait 

Regarded j|,^. 

The Greeks ■ 1 1 1 1 

tsar. W'hose hands wcw (aal 

by th(' Holy Allianci' and the inthieiK'e 
oi k'gitmiist tlu'ories, (halared tlu' (iri'eks 
to be* relx'ls, and the Russian consul m 
] assy ojieiily disap})i o\'ed ol the IMiaiiariot 
enterpiise. It now lu'came manih-st how 
leeblt'xva ^ the po])ularity ot these leacUu s on 
the Danube'. Ilu'y wi'ie* o])})oSed by the' 
Boyars, tlu' jic'asants tell away trom thein. 
the .Serbs held bae k, and tre'aedie'iy re'igiu'd 
111 the*n own camp. J'o no jmrpose did the' 
“ Sacre'd Band ” display its luaensm at 
Dragashani, in Little' W'allachia, on June* 
ipth, 18ji, against the su]iei ior lorce's ol 
the' Pasha ot Silistria and Braila. 

On June 2t)lh, Yjisilanti escapeel to 
Anstiian territory, wlu're lie' .s])e‘nt the' 
best ye'ars eil his lile at Munkacs anel 
Thei esie'nstadt in sorrowful im})i isonment ; 
his health breike deivvii, and he ehed shortly 
after his liberation ein January 31st, 182S. 
The last of the ill-fated band of heroes, 
(ie'orgakis, the son eif Nikolaos, blew 
himself uj) on Se'ptenibe*r 20th, in the' 
mohaste'ry oi Se'kko, Moldavia. The 
iantastic ide^al ol a greater ('ireeea', em¬ 
bracing not only the classic Ht'llas, but 
also the Danube states of Byzantine 
Greece, thus disappeared for ever. The 


Morea was already in full revolt against 
tlie Turks. On Ajiril 4tl], 1821, the 

insurgents took Kalamate, the cajutal of 
M('ssenia, and Patras rais('d tin' flag oi the 
Cross. Tlie fire of revolt spread on every 
sirle, and di'struction raged among th(' 
Moslems. Tlu' insurrection wars kal by 
the national hero, d'lieoflore Kolokotroni. 
. . . „ a bold adventurer and abk' 


Islam's Fury 
Against the 
Christians 


gc'neral. though his followers 
olten did not obev their head ; 


and thetk'i't ol t lu'islands did 
excellent servici'. 'J'ht' succu'ssi's ol th(' 
CiK'eks arousc'd boundk'ss lury 111 (k)ustanti- 
nopk'. Intense 1 eligious hati c'd was kindled 
in the ])i\'an, and at the k'ast oi Kastt'i , 
April 22nd, tlu' Patriaich (uegory ol 
Constantino])k' and thri'i' nu'tiopohtans 
w'ere hangi'd to the dooi s oi t heir c'hiirches. 
In Constantinopk' and Asia Mima, 111 tli^' 
Morea, and on the islands, Islam wuv'aked 
its fury on the Chi istians. 

Irnthusiasm lor the (jreek cause s})i('ad 
throughout llu' w'hole oi jbiropc'. The 
nobk'st minds championed the' caiisi' ol the 
warriors, who were* msjiiit'd by the'ir nol'k' 
])ast with the jiride ot an indestruc't ibk 
nationality, ami wa'ie* (k k'iidmg tlu' Cross 
against the ('resc'C'iit. Snuu' the oceuipation 
oi Atlu'ns by tlu' W'lU'tians in j()88. tlu' 
eyi'S of ('diK'att'd Ibiropt' had turned to llu' 
('ity oi Atheiu'. d lu' W iu'tiau t'ngineers. 
W'rniada and Felice, had iIk'ii drawn up 
an accurate' plan ol the' Acropolis and ol 
the town, which was published by hkan- 
('esco Fane-lh in his “ Ate'iie* Attica1707. 

Du Cange wiole liis “History ol the 
Fin])ire‘ of ('onstantinojik' under the 
Fiankish ivmperors ” in 1(157. and in i,()8o 
his “ Histona l>y/antina.” Since' the 
days of Ge'oige. J)uke ol Buckingham, 
T5()2 i() 28, anel Tlurmas, Flai 1 oi Arunde'l, 
I58() i(-)4(), a taste' for the colk'ctiou ol 
exam}>les ot Greek art hael been increas¬ 
ing in Jhiglanel. We'althy jH'e'is sent 
their agents to Gree'e'e' and the' Fast, 
or journe'yeel thither themsehes. as elid 
Lord Claremont, who com- 
^ imssioiK'd Richard Dalteai to 
Fashion sketches of the Gn'ek 

monuments and works oi art in 
i/D- Juines Stew^art and Nicholas Revett 
jnililished sketches eif “ The Anti(}uitie's of 
Athens ” in 1751. In 1776 apjieared 
Riehard ('hanelk'r’s “ Travels in (he'ee'e.” 
In 173,4 the Soeit'ty e)l Dik'ttanti had bee'n 
ienmde'el in London with avoweelly Phil¬ 
hellenic objects. In 17O4 appeared Winc- 
kclmann’s “ History of Ancient Art,” and 

4«53 
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in 1787 Edward Gibbon cornpkdcd his 
“ Dcrlinc and Fall of tlu‘ Roman h'mj)irc.” 
From 1812 onw'ards Ih'rtliovcn’s opera, 
“ The Ruins of At hems,” had aroused tears 
and symj^athy in ('\’ery lee'ling heart. 
Numberless memories and recollections 
now carried awa\' the sympathies of 
Eui' 0]K‘, which had only just shaken off 
the yoke of the' Corsican con- 

uropc (jueioi'. Jn 1821 Idiilla'llenic 
Inspired by ^ •• 

^ . c unions wer(‘ formed iiiion all 

Greek Songs 1 ,,^ support 1 1 r'•' lion., 'S <>i 
Marathon and Salami^^ ” with money and 
arms. Thv banker. J^ynard of (icneva, the 
Wiirt<‘mb('rf4 (itMK'ral Norman, the h'reiu h- 
nian Comte llanourt, the Fnite'd States, 
En,Inland, Jviii^ la‘wis 1 . of l>a\'aria, an 
artistic' ('iithusiast, and the' ])ainte'r Hei- 
de'/.^^er S('nt monc'y. arms, and slii])s. or 
volimte'e'r 1 lands. d'he populationsof luiropt* 
we'ie' ins])ii'cd by the- (ii e-ek sonysof Willu'lm 
Muller and tlie* xe-rse'S of Lord Ifyron 
” d'he* mountains look on Marathon, and 
Marathon looks on the* se-a,” and later by 
his heioie' ele'ath, April Kitln 1824. al 
Missolonehi. Ilvc'd (loc-tlu'. the' ]>riiice of 
peu'ts, with all Ins indiflc're-nee' to ])ohtie's. 
was fase'inated by the- fe-i \'onr of the (hec'k 
and Servian popular son^^s, anel cast his 
miyhty woi'd into the- scale- of humanity. 

'I'lie Russian jieople had fe-lt ever since 
the' be'^ymiiiniL;' of the' He-lle-nic war of in- 
d('])e‘nde'nee' the waina-st sympathy foi 
tilt'll oppressc'd bia-thie-n. and alte-r the- 
horrors of A]iril 22nd the- (iove'rnme'nt 
could no lonya'r rc'sist the' e.xasiH'ration fc'lt 
a^^amst the I'urks ; a storm of indi,^nation 
swc'jit throii,r;h the' eix ihse'd worhk 

The Russian ambassador, Ikiron Stropui- 
noff, a Jdiillu'llene', s])oke vii^mrously for 
the Christians and susjie'iided rc'lations 
with tilt' Ftirte in June ; and Capotlistrias 
announced to tht- world, in his Note of 
jimt' 28th, an ultimatum to 'I'lirkey that 
the' furks wt're no lonrjer entitlc'd lo re¬ 
main in k'urt)j)e‘. A mood ve-r\ unpleasing 
to Metternich had conu' o\Tr the* tickle 
^ . . tsar ; the Cabinets of A'ieiina 

A and St. James saw with astonish- 

F-'ki T nic'iit that Sfrogantiff left Con- 
stantinople in August. Metter¬ 
nich once more laid stress on the fact 
tfiat the triumph of tlie Grc'ek revolution 
wais a defeat of the' Crown, while ('a])odi- 
strias was for the supjiort of the (ireeks 
and for w'ar against 'J'urkey. The Porte, 
well aware of the discord of the Euro¬ 
pean Cabinets, showed little willingness 
to give way and agree to their demands. 
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Kolokotroni had invested the Arcadian 
fortress of Trij>olitza since the' e' el of 
A])ril, 1821. All 'rurkish attem])ts to 
reliev'e the garrison jiroved futile, while' 
the militia had bt'cn drilled into efficient 
soldiers, and on October 5th, 1821, Tri- 
politza fell. The Greeks ])er])etrateel gross 
barbarities. Demc'trius Yj^silaiiti, Alexan¬ 
der’s brother, vvEo also had hitherto 
serva'd in Russia, had been “ Are histra- 
tegos ” siiK'e June' of that year; but he' 
})osse.sse‘d little re'jnitation aid could not 
jire'VTiit outrages. The continued ejuarrels 
and jc'alousy between the leadc'rs of the' 
soldiers and of the civilians e'lipple'd the' 
power of file- insurgents. Alexaiiek'i' Mav- 
rogorelato, a man of far-reaching imagina¬ 
tion, undertook, togc'ther with The'oelorc' 
Nc'gri, the-task of giv ing Hellas a fixc'd polit¬ 


ical svstem. In Nova'inbe'r, 1821, Wi'stc'rn 
anei Easte'in Hellas, and in December the 
Morea, receiva'd constitutions. 

The' National Asse-mbly summoned by 
Dc'ine'ti ins Y])silanti to Argos was trans- 
fc'rrc'd to Jiadha. near tlic' old K])i- 
dauros, and jaoclaimed on Januaiy ijth, 
1822, the inde])e'nele'nce of the Hc'lle-nic 
kk i^ntion and a provisional con- 
oriix c which ])re'])are'd the' 

Seat of ^ - - 


Government 


ground for a inonarcliv. Winle 
it broke witli the- He(<eria, it ap- 
pointc'd Mavrogojekito as Proedios (presi- 
de-nt) of the* c'xecutive- counc il to be at the- 
he-ad of affaiis. and ni an edic t of January 
27(11 it justified the- Grec'k insunection in 
the c'ye's of Euro])e. Corinth became the 
seat of gov’ernine'ut. Hut the- old disc'ord, 
seltishne'ss, and ])riele' of the se va-ral k'adc'rs 
precluek'd any })ros]K'ct of a favourable 
issue' to the insurrection. Kurshid Pasha, 
afte'r the fall of Ali Pasha of Janina, 
whic h freed the Turkish army of oc cupation 
in Albania, subjugated the Suliotes. 

As a result of the objc'ctless instiga¬ 
tion of Chios to revolt, a fleet landc'd 
in .A,pril under Kara Ali, and the island 
was barbare:)usly chastised. Indignation 
at the' Turkish misrule once more filk'd 
the Euro])ean nations, and they liaik-d 
w'ith joy the annihilation of Kara Ali’s 
fleet by Andreas Miaouli and (ionstantine 
Kanari on June 19th. In July a large 
Turkish army under Mahmud Drarnali 
overran Greece from Phocis to Attica anel 
Argos. The Greek Government He'd from 
Corinth. In spite of all the courage of 
Mavrogordato and General Count Nor- 
niann-Ehrenfels, famous for the attack 
on Kitzen, Suli was lost, owing to the 




THE CROSS AND T1\E CRESCENT 


al IVU cm )u\y ib 17, ;uu\\Vc‘sU‘n\ 
Hellas was a^ain thrc'dU'necl. 'I'he bold 
Mavkos Bolzarls icdl on Au|^ust 21st, 182^^ 
with his Suliotcs, in the coursci of a sortie 
against the besiegu'rs ol IMissoloiighi. 

In his nccessHy the sultan now sum¬ 
moned to his aid his most formidable 
vassal, Melicmet Ali of Egyjit. He first 
sent liis son Ibrahim to ('andia lor the 
SLijT^'ession of the revolt, in command of 
his troo])s, who had been traincal by 
French offuaas. This leadt'r then a])- 
]X‘ar('d in the Mou'a, February 22nd, 
1825, wlu're the bayonet and his cavalry 
gave him a great sii])eriority over the 
(beeks, who, though l)ra\’e, were badly 
dis('i))lin(‘d and armed. None tlie U'ss the 
(ireeks ^'lg()r()usly ])ro- 
testc'd against the jirotcx'ol 
oi ])eacc', whic h was issiK'd 
by tlu' Powc'rs, ol August 
2*:|th, 1(S24, n'C'oinniending 
tlu'm to sulanit to tlu' 

Portc' and ])romising tlu' 
sultan’s i)ard()n, attc'r 
almost the whole' {X)])u)a- 
tion ol the Island ol iVara 
had been slaughtered on 
July 4(h. b'hree jiai'ties 
wc'ie lormc'd amongst the 
Grec'ks tlu'niselves one- 
undc'r Ma \' rog orda t o 
leaning ujion England, 
that ol ('a])()distrias l(>an- 
iiig upon Ku'^sia, and that 
ol Kolettis K'aning upon 
h'rance. British inllueiiee 
jirevaile l. On Decembc'r 
21st, 1825, the Tsar Alex- 


The Sultan 
in a 

New Guise 



BYRON AS A GREEK SOLDIER 


The brave fijjht for independence made by 
andc'r died at i aganrog, Greece ag^ainst the Turks stirred tlie enthiisi' 

asm of Europe. That he might assist the 
Greeks, the poet Byron arrived at Missolonghi 


and the youthful Nicholas __ ^_^___^ 

1 . ascended the throne, on January 'uh, 1^2!, and died on April 1 slth. mail, agreeing Oil all poilits 


\u*lp given to the (iiceks at that time In 

I. onl ('oclirane and (ieneral (diunh. by 
Colonels Eabvier, Vauticu*, and Hc'ydc'ck, 
did not stoj) the Turkish advance. t)n 
June 5th, 1827, Acropolis again capitu¬ 
lated, and with it the whole of Greece' was 

once again lost to the Hellenes. 
However, a bold attack de¬ 
livered at a most unexpc'cted 
])oint shook the throne ol tlu' 
sultan. On May 28th, 182!), Mahmud 

II. issiu'd a Hatti-sheiil concerning the 
reform of tht' Janissarit's. Fi>eii the 
rc'sistance of these latter they wei*e met 
on the JHmeidan by th(' wc'll-equipped 
impc'i ial ai my, supported on this occasion 
by the Flemas and tlu' })eo])le, and wt're 

mown down with grajie- 
sliot. b1ie sultan loith- 
with began the' foi mat ion 
of a new coi ps ui)on 
European moch'ls. It 
was an (‘\'ent ol the most 
I ar-reaching importance 
lor the empire when 
Mahmud first appeart'd 
at tlu' head ol thc' faithliil 
in an o\'ercoat, Euiopean 
trousers, boots, and a refl 
fc'Z instead oi a turban. 
His triumph, however, 
was ])iematurt', his army 
was momentarily weak¬ 
ened, and the reforms 
wc'iH' not carried out. 
The invadc'i' was already 
knoc'king once again at 
the door ol thc empire. 
On October ()th, i82(), his 
pleni})ott'ntiaries signed 
an agreemc'iit at Akker- 


He quickly sup[)resse(l a military revolution 
in St. Petersburg, and showed his deter¬ 
mination to brc'ak down the influence of 
Metternich. (binning, who.se whole sym- 
]Xithies w('re with the (ireeks, now sent tlu' 
Duke ol Wb'llington to St. Petersburg, and 
on April 4th, i82(), Great Britain and Russia 

. signed a iirotocol, constituting 
The Heroic vi c 

(ireece, like Servia, a tributary 

vassal stale ol the Porte, with 
a certain measure of indejien- 
dence. (diaries X. ol France agreed to 
these proposals, as his admiration had been 
aroused by the heroic defence of Misso- 
longhi, where Byron had fallen. Austria 
alone secretly instigated the sultan to 
suppn'ss thc Greek re\’olt. Even the 


Death of 
Lord Byron 


to the Russian demands for Servia and the 
Daniibian ])rinci])alities, but lelusingthat 
for (iieek lieedom. In vain did the 
sultan send an ultimatum to the Powct' 
on June loth, 1827, n'luesentmg that 
the right ol settling the Grt'i'k problem 
was his alone. On Ajirii xith, 1827, 
('apodistrias became President ol thc tree 
state of Corfu, under Russian influence, 
and Russia, Britain, and France deter¬ 
mined to concentrate their fleets in 
(ireek waters on July bth, a month before 
the death of Canning, which filled Greece 
with lamentation. The result of the 
movements was the battle of Navarino, 
October 20th, one of the most murderous 
naval actions in the whole of history; in 
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military headquarters, “ for the danger is 
great.” On May 7th the Russians crossed 
the Pruth in Europe, and on June 4th, the 
Arpaichai in Asia. Ivan Paskevitcli con¬ 
quered the district of Kars and Achal- 
zirh, between the Epjx'r Kur and Araxes, 
and secured a firm of operations 

against Erzerf)uin. The Russians on the 

j Danube advanced inor(‘slowly. 

The Grand 

. ***.*! \ *'"'^ Praila, on June 17th, and oi 
Varna, <,u6ctc,l.cT litl,,lS28, 
that th(‘y \H‘ntuiX‘d to a 1 ta{ Iv the natural 
loi tress ol IIk' luilkaiis. Ihii the a])])r()ach 
oi wmtei suspended the indec isixx' striig^.;le. 

\ sc.a)nd e<mipaign w:is t lua eh )r(.' 
necc '^sai V to s('('iii(' a decision. In Easlia n 
RouiiK'lia tlu' Kbissians sei/txl the harbour 
0/ Si/ebolu, l^fi'biuaiy IsUi, iSjf), m oixh'r 
to pioxasioii then armx’. ()n ITbruaiy 
J4tli, Diebicli t'V)k' ox'er tli(“ 
supreme command, crossed 
1 1 k‘ I )aiiul)(' m May. .ind on 
Juiu' nth d('h'at('d and put 
to tlif^ht, by means ol his 
suptaior aitilleiy, the army ol 
1 h (‘ (irand \’i/ir Ixeshid 
.M (‘li (‘m ('( 1 , at Kuh'\x'h.i. 

Sillstrui then surreiideied, 

Juiu' 2t)tli, and in tliirteen 
(lays. July 14th- Jtith, Diebudi 
cix)ss(xl the Palkanswith two 
army corjis : wJnU' on July 
th Pask('vitch ]ia( 

JO/a‘roum 111 Asia. 

])assage ol this mountain 
barrier, which was regarded 
as impiegnabk', [Modneed 
an overwhelming impression 
ui)ou the dinks, many ot 
whom regarded the Jvussian smax'ss as a 
ck'Si'rved ])uinshment tor the sultan’s 
retorms. Du'hieh “ Sabalkanski ” ad¬ 
vanced to Adrianople. However. Mustala, 
Pasha ol P>osnia, was ah eady adx'ancing. 
Fi'arlul disi'ases dexastaled th(‘ Russian 
army, v.diicli was rediux'd to jo.ooo men. 
None the less Diebich ioiiied hands wUh 
Sizebolu on the IMack Sea. and with 
Eros on the dsgean Sea. altiiough the 
British tleel a])pear('d in th(' Daidamdles 
to |)rotect th(' cajiital, from winch the 
Russians were scarce thirty mik'S distant. 

Both side's were sincerely anxious tor 
peace. However, tlu' sultan’s courage' 
w.is naturally shaken by tlie discovi'iy ol 
an extensive conspiracy among the old 
orthodox party. Idie Peace ol Adrianople, 
secured by the mediation of the Prussian 


/ 



GSNERAl lUEUICH 
A Riis.sian field marshal, he foiiRlit 
m many camnaijiiis, and in the 
'Tnikish war of 1 was given the 
surname of “ Sabalkanski," which 
signifies “ Ci os.scr of the Balkans. ’ 


civil war, 
upon the 
Adi lauople 
ipli, l(Sj() ; 


general, on September I4tlb offered con- 
clitions sufficiently sevX're. Before the 
war the tsar had issued a manifesto 
jiromising to makt' no conquests. Now, 
in August, 1828, he demaiKled jiossession 
of the Danulie islands, of the Asiatic 
coast from Kuban to Nikola] a, tiii' 
fortresses and districts of Atzshur, 
Achalzich, and Achalkalaki, with nc'w 
j)rivileg('S and Irontii'is for Moldavia. 
Wallachia, and Serx ia. The sultan, undei 
])r('hsuie ol neci'ssity, confirmed tlu' 
l.ondon Coinx'iition ot July ()th, i8ji. 
in the tenth artic'k' ol the' peace', ddu' 
pK'sideiit, ('a])odistrias, ix'Ci'ixed i nw sub¬ 
sidies, and loans Ironi tlii' Powi'is: moie- 
ox'er, on July Kfih, i8jS, tlu' I’owt'is in 
London deti'rmiiu'd nj)on an ('Vjx'dition 
to the Morea, tiu' conduct ol which was 
('iitiiistc'd to France'. Ibrahim re'tiu'd. 

wliile' (iCiu'ial Maison oe‘- 
cnjiU'd t li c c n i n s u 1 a . 
.S('j)r('mbe'r jtli d'lie' (ire'i'k 
army, composi'd ot Ikihkars, 
troojis ol the' line, and 
PliilhelleiK's. was now armed 
with luiroiK'an we'apons ; it 
won a se'i'ies ol x'lctorie'S at 
1 h e' close ol J 82(S at 
.btexa'inko, Maitnii. Salona, 
Lulraki, and Admi/z.a, and 
by May, c a p t ii r ('d 

Ja'panlo, M issolonglii, and 
.AmVoliko. In 182N Hie 
rie'taii lex’olt again broke 
out, with suce'e'sstul results. 
On Jidy 2;id, l82(g the 

National Asse-mbly, tired ol 
internal dissensions, which 
liad re'peatedly resulte'd in 
e'onlerre'fl dictatorial powers 
pre'sident. The Pe'aea- (d 
v.as c('ncluded on Se'pte'inber 
tins extenek'd Russia’s terri- 


Independence 
of Greece 
Established 


teay in Asia, ojiened tlie Black Sea to 
Russian tiade', and obtained lor (iiee'ce a 
1 e'cognition ol its mdepeiide'uce Iroin the 
Porte. The We'stern Powe'rs 
did not at all wish it to become' 
a sove'ix'ign Peiwer unde;' Rus¬ 
sian infiuence, and it was 
finally agre'e'd, on February jrd, 1830, 
that the meh'jiendent state should he cein- 
fiiu'el to as narrow limits as possible, from 
the mouth e)l the Aspr()])otamos to the 
mouth oi the Spercheias, the Pe^rte 
assenting on April 24th. 

Vl ADIMIR MiLKOWICZ 

Heinrich Zimmerer 




FALL OF THE BOURBON MONKRCWX 

LOUIS PHILIPPE “KINO OF THE FRENCH” 

T HK I Mt'iu'li \v(‘Lc' llu‘ first nation to })iil cinit,nant iunulus might hr thr jionsione'is 

an oikI to tlir weak policy ol live ol tic- nation. l)ut (ould no long.-r he tfic 

lu'stoi atloii^. d'lit'ii pi i\ il(‘f:(‘d ])osition Ii adiii^ t)f.:ui<‘s ol a socR-ty \\ hn li tliouyht 

tli > “ pioneers oi i n ilisation " tlr v them tir< >oine and somewhat out o( date, 

n-'d with tliat light-lu art( d i iri gv' and l.oins a we]]-d]s];o>-i] monan li. 

xip^aii h\' wliii'h tht'ir national (ha’a^ ter and not u'ltliont ahjlitw rher/on pftv/^/ier 

IS peculiarly (listingnish-'d. while mam- Charles X was ^ucd'cdrd 

laming- the (U-xh'rity and tlr- distinction * hv Ills hrotJier f'liaiit s X.. win* 

which has invariahly markt'd tlnar puhlii' of*Francc ^'<)iiiil ol Artois, in- 

a( tioii. riu' t'li]) ol the I’oin hons waas currt'd the odium ol tw'ery Kiiro- 

lull to ov-ertlowinp; It was not that tlrar p an court loi his obtrusivtuu ss. Ins 
])o\\'t‘is ol administration waat^ in an\' axowted contem])t i(>r the j)eopk'. and tor 
material degret' inft'iioi to thos- oj other his crotchet\’ .uid iiiconsistc'iit ciiaraider : 
conl(’ni])()rary loyal houses; such a \'k*w' h' now addiass d hnnsell with entire 
ol till'sitnation would hc'eiitireK’mistaken. success to th * task oi destroying what 
They we-re, howewr, in no diiect con- remnants ot popularity tlu* l)Ouri)on lainily 
lU'Ction will; their people, and were had regained. waas. lioweviaa tokaahly 
unahk' to caitea into ladations with the wadi laa'eiW'd upon his aceassion. The' 
ruling socic'ty ol Paris. Tlu' restored ahohtion ol the censoisliij) ol th<'Ihass had 
c’lnigrc's, the* (k sceaiclants ol tire nohle gains'd him the'enthusiastic praise'of \hctor 
lamilies ol the' pe'i iod of l.ouis X\h and 1 Ingo, hut his lilra al te nde'ncie sdisapjx'are'd 
X\T.. whose' nu'inhe'rs had lost tlieir hve's alter a sliort jieaiod, ]('snjti('al j)riesls 
The Legacy ol the' guillo- })laye'd upon his w'cak and coiK'eite'd mind 

Of the Pile, wa'ie' unable to a])pi\'ciate' with the ohjeet oi se'ciiring a paramount 
Revolution ^^puit NNliK'h aiiimate'd the ])0sition in France- under his protee tion. 

hranee ol Xapok-on Poini- I'lie kre-neh. however, nie'knamed him, 

[larte I Ins s])irit, howi'X'e'r, laid axaiile'd Iroin th-' words ol ikaainger, the' hold 
itsell ol the- interim wlhe'h had been granted song w rite-r. “ Chark-s le Simple ” whe'u he 
de-fmite-ly to e-stabhsh its position, and hael hnnse'lt eaowne-d in Ivheims alte-r the' 
lead become' a social jiowa'r wdiich could no old Carolmgian custom. liis pe-ise-cntion 
longeu'be-se-t asiele-. b amily c'onne-ctions in ol tlu* lif)eral Pie'ss me're'ase-el the-inlhiem e 
a large numiier ol case-s. and tbe ties ol ol the journalists. The ('hambeis showe-el 
social intere'ourse', eve'r influential in nolusitationlhn'jectmgthelaw'olce'nsoi- 
bi ance', had bi ought the ikmapartists into shi]) introduecd by his Mmistc-i, \dllede'. 
direct relations with the army, and with \\'he-n In- dissolved tlu-m, Iiarricades wa-ie 
the' g iieKds and olhcers ol the emperoi ag.mi raise'd in Paris and volle ys lire-d u])on 
wlm had be-e-n letire-d eni seainty ])ensions. eati/e'Us. \dlh le-could no longer re'main at 
The boating eaipital, which had grown to the helm. Martignac, the soul of the ne-w 
an enormous extent, w as m its hands, and Ministry wdiich ente'red on ohice 

was indispe'nsable to th' (jovernmt'iit il it . January 5th, 1828, wars a 

was to Iree its-elf from tlie* burden ol a man of honour, and espeehally 

foieign occiijiation. J^y tlu' ele'(’re'(' of ada])ted to act as nie'diatof. 

Apiil 27fh, 1825, the' re'diu'ed nolile His clear inte'liee't rais-ed Ihm a head and 

families whos - goods had be-e-n conlisiaited shoulders above tlu' mass ol the' Koyalists. 
by the' nation we-re relieved by the giant He' wislu-d lor mode'iation and })rogress, 
ol /,40,000,000. The decree, however, did but he never possessed Charles’s affection, 
not imply their restoration to the social and was no statesman. Charles o])posed 
position they had formerly occupied ; the Martignac’s dijiloinacy with tlie help of his 
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confidants, Polignac and others; and Charles had issued in June, 1828, relating 

while Martignac seemed to the king to be to religious brotherhoods and clerical 

too littk' of a Villele,” public opinion education. Martignac’s government, he 

accused him of being “ too much of a said, demoralised society, and th(‘ moment 

Villel(\” His laws as to elections and the was near in which the o[)])ressed ])eo})le 

Piess si‘emed too libc'ral to Charh's ; his must have recourse to forc(\ in ordc-r to 

interlcMi'iice in the ('luirch and tla* schools rise uj) in the name of the infallible Pope 

roused the buy oi tlu' |(‘suits ; and the against the atheistic king. Martignac’s 

Abbe Lann'iinais, wlio had been won back Cabinet could claim an important foreign 

by them, comj)ar(‘d the king with Nero and success when tlu' Marcjuis de Maison, who 

liiocletian. Panumnais attacked the k^d an expi'ditionary coij)S to the Morc'a, 

(lallican ( hureh o1 “atheistie” h'rance, com[)ell(‘d the Egyj)tiaiis, under Ibiahim 

called the constitutional monarchy of Ikisha, to retreat in August, 1828, and 

( haiies tlu' most abominable d(‘Sj)otism thwarted Metternich’s })lan of a quadrujde 

which had e\'er buidcmed humanity, and alliance for the forcilik' jiacitication ol 

scathingly assailed the ordinanc'es winch Russia and Turkey. Ihit whim Martignac' 



CHARLES X., KING OF FRANCE 

On tlie death of Louis XVIII in l.si»l, his brother, Charles X., succeeded to the throne. Prior to that, the direction of 
aflfairs had been lary:ely in his hands owing to the weakness of the king, and by his obtrusiveness and his avowed 
contempt for the people he had incurred the odium of every European court. Though he was fairly well received upon 
his accession, he quickly alienated the sympathies of his people, and he was compelled to abdicate in i8:U). 





THREE NOTABLE MINISTERS OF FRANCE UNDER CHARLES X. 

Tlin rapidly-growitig unpopularity of the French kintj, Charles X.. was shared by the Ministry of Vill. le, which was 
defeated at the polls. Martignac, the soul of the new Ministry, which entered office on January .'dh, aimed at 

moderation and proj^ress and met with opposition from Charles. When Martignac withdrew, in his place was 

taken by Polij^nac, but his position as head of the Bourbon Ministry did not commend itself to the people of France, and 
the revolt ag^ainst the rule of Charles soon drove that monarch from the throne, thus ending the Bourbon regime 

w isluMi to (l('('('iili iilisi' tlu' Frciicli adniiiii- t'otiiiiiandofl him to rut oil' thr lirad (di tlio 
stration, and hionglit in Ihlls lor this pur- hydra ot dt'nio('iarv and intidrhty. 
posa in h'rhiTiarv. hr was drsrrtrd Polignat', oiiginally only .Minislrr of 

i)y t'vrryonr. Thr rxtremr Right allied Ih)rrign Aflairs, ht'tanir on Xovrmher 

itsrlf with thr I.rlt ; INIartigna^' witiidrrw iy\h. Prrsidtait ot iht' t'ahinrt 

lh(‘ |)ro])osals in A])rih and on August 8tlL Coimril In ordrr to gain oxa r thr nation, 
i(Sj(), l^)ligna(' took his ])larr. . . . whirh was liostik' to him, ht‘ 

Tlk‘ namr ot Julrs PoligiUK' st'rmrd to th^Hands of a'diu‘\'r louagn sur- 

tht‘ country a jiir^ag' ot ('oiij)s d’rtat and French >t- I h'laid sti rss on 

anti-constitutional reaction. 'I'Ik' new the pi incipK'oi th ' Inaalom ot 

.Ministry iiK'ludrd not a singlt* ]>opular tht‘ ota'an as opposed to (iiaait Ihitain’s 

la'pia'Stmtativr amongst its mrmlx'rs. A chums to mantina' supirinacy, and 

cry ot indignation was Ik'ai'd, and tlu‘ Pia'ss skrtc'hrfl a fantastic map ol tlb* Iuiro])r 

made tlk* most violent attacks on thr new ot thr tiitiire : il hr (ould not tianstorm 


Minister. 'I'ln' Diiki' of Piioglif* placed 
liimsc'lt at tlirlirad ol thr society foriikal to 
drtc-nd tlu' (diartria ('ailed “ Aidr-toi, \c <.irl 
t’aidc'ia”; U'j)ul)li('ans, caigrr for thr tray, 
grouped tlk'insrhas round Louis P)lan(|ui, 
lAirnnr Arago, and Armand ILirb's. 

Thr nc‘wspaprr, “ National,” brgan its 
work f)n brhalt of thr Orkains tamily, 
for whom Talleyrand, Thicus, jac(pu‘S 

Laftitr thr banker, and Adc'laidca the' 
sister ot Duke Louis Phili])j^r, ckaiiaxl 
thr road. Evan Mcdtcunich, Wkdlingtoii, 
and tlk' Km])rroi Nicluilas advised that no 
coil]) d’etat should Ih' made against the 
(diarta. ('harles, howexa'r, remaiikal the 
untaught emigrant of C'oblenz, and did not 
^ understand the new era; hr 

Qj saw m every constitutionalist 

Resthation supporter of tile revolution- 
ary Jiarty and a Jacobin. 

Polignac was the dreauner of the restora¬ 
tion, a fanatic without any worldly wisdom, 
whom delusions almost removed from the 
world of reality, wdio considered himself, 
with his limited capacity, to be infallible. 
The Virgin had appc'ared to him and 


this into realitv. at all (axmls 'military 
laurels should lx* won at the hist op])or- 
tumty which prrsriitt'd its“li. 

The l)('y ol Algit'is had bfxm ohrikkxl l)y 
the Fiamch, and had annrd a blow at tluhr 
consul. Deval. during an audii'iicr. SiiK't' 
he would not lit.tim to any rrmonstranci's, 
France made ])rrparations bv land and 
sea. In June, i8go. thr Minister ol W'ar, 
('ount P>ourmont, landed with ^>7,000 
men near Sidi-Ferruch, delratcxl tlk* x\l- 
gerians, sackavl their camp, and (rntmc'd 
the ca|)ital on July l)th, wlu'U' he ca])- 
tured much treasure He banished the 
Dry, and was promoted to be marshal 
ol France. Algiers bi'canic' French. but 
C'harles and Pohgnac were not destined 
to enjoy the victory. 

The new elections, lor which writs were 
issued alter thr Chamber of Deputu'S had 
demanded the dismissal of Pohgnac, proved 
unfavourable to the Ministry and forced 
the king either to change the Ministry 
or make some change in the constitution. 
The Jesuits at that time had not yet 
adequately organised their political system, 
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Liidwiu inlMn(( inou ol s( uk lliin in 

.Liid (i(.iniLii\ HowtMi tli(.\ 
tlionglit til iiisihi^^ sun of til II ^ ound 
cind cuhiscd tin to idopt lli 'ittu 

,dt(initi\( iiotw it list ind lUu, 111 ohjutions 
ol ( it nil im mix IS ol li s lions uk ludii 
till Iciupliiiu Mmic ihiKsi 

M(diiv\liil( til Puss and tli jiiitus 
in o[)positioii Ixianu moit (onlidiiit 
Kovii (olLnd (andulK assuud (links 
tlicit tli( (liinil)ci would oppos c\(i\oni 
ol Ins Mmistn s (Innks liowt\ci onl\ 
lisle lud to I’ol ^ni K s Ixiastlnl (onlideiKi 
and at tlit o])c iinig of tli ( Inimlx. is on 
A 1 lu h Jnd uS ,o in his s])ee(li iioin th 
tliioiu h tlmatciKd tin o])position in 
such unmistidsal)k teiiiis that dottimnus 
IS Well as ultia I iheiak detected tin nil 
sh atlinig eii the io\<d swoid Pieiie 
Antoine Ikii'vei the most hnlhant oi atoi 
ol l(gitimae> and j) i h ips th gu.itest 
riciuh oiatoi ol the (entui> hid ali\c]\ 
pass iq ol a ms in th delate on th 
addicss with lianeois (iiii/ot the (le\ci 
le ade 1 of till doctinicLiu^ <niel was dc 
le ated the ( hambe i b\ 221 \otes against 
ibi a(cc])ted on Mai eh ilith a p leni])- 
toiv ansvvei to th tidduss wlneh in 
loimed the^ monaieh tint hs MinisUis 
did not })oss ss th eontideiiee ol the nation 
and that no haiinon\ e \isted be tween the 
(i()\el ninent anel the ( hambe 1 (Iniiles, 
howe\ei saw that the monaiehy itself 
V ciS at stake, declaied his usohitions 
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nndteud)Ie <md insisted that hi would 
lie \ ( 1 dlow his ( lown to lx humihitid 
Ih p oiov^u d th t li Linlx is on M ne h 
i<)th until s j)temb(i 1st ind dsmissed 
p elects and olhe 1 ds wh(i(ij]X)n tin 
__l we le hied tin oiighout I 1 im i ( hai k s 
m som ])eitnil it ion the n ek mandi el born 
his \ misteis <i state Hunt ol tli sitindion 
Ihit Pohgn le s siiut m moi mdum ol 
\pnl 14th hilk d h s suspie ions ig nn 
It Slid th it onl\ <L small liai lion ol the 
11 ition was u \olutie)n,ii\ ind could not be 
elm^eions the ehaUei w is th gospel, 
and a jxaieful aiiangiment w is e as\ 
(links dissohid th (himbeis on Ma\ 

rr>. ’ i(>th ind summon el anew one* 

TheKmgs 

Defiance of n a n 1 1 

le e alliiiL, \ ilk le h stieiigtlund 
(he People |„llob.s of 

Pohgnae On Ma> legh l)e ( haute kiu/o 
anel ( ount Pi>ionnet came m as Ministei 
ol liistiee and Ministei ol th Inteiioi 
I he apj)ointmtnt ol Ik^ionne^ was in 
( haiks own woids a skij) m the lae e for 
])ublie o])inion loi there was haidl}/ an 
nidi\idnal more hated m Fiance lu now 
(ontinualh aehisi d e\ee])tie)nal measures 
and 11 g d a e ouji> detat against the 
p’oMsions ol th ChaUa In otdei to 
iaeihtate the Mctoiy of tlu ( over ninent 
at th new electrons h explained in his 
] roe lanieition to the people on June 13th 
that he wxiukl not gi\e 111 But the 
soeiel;y Aide ten, k'e u 1 t aide 1 a ” s euied 
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the re-election of the 221 ; the opposition adopting exceptional measures and re- 

reachcd the number ot 272 ; the Ministry, asserting his position as king. On July 

on the other hand, had only 145 votes. 2^)th five royal ordinances ])ul)lish(.‘d. 

Disorders wc'ie \'isihle in tin' wh()l(‘ of In th se llu* ire('doin ol the' Ihess as 

France. Troops were sent to quic't them, ('stahlish'd l)y law was gieatly limited ; 

but the Press of eveiy shade of opinion the (liamheis of L)e])utiis, though 

fanned th- 11am v CharUs saw rising only just elected, were again dis- 

])efore him the shadow of his hrotlu*]-, solved ; a new law for reorganising the 

whom weak concessions had brought to ele'ctioiis was ])ro(']aimed, and a chambe'i 

the guillotine' ; speike' of a elie'tatoiship ; to be- chosen in aecordanci' with this 

anel, being entirely uneU'r l^)lignac’s me‘the)el was summontel lor Si'plembei 

inthu'iue', inclined teiwarels th ' })lan of eSth. In eithe'r weirds. wai was declaieel 











LKADERS IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF is:?(» 

Tlio best known political writer ni Fiance at the time, Adolphe Thiers, wrote the “ Histcii e de la Revolutiof Fran(,aise, 
which obtained a rajiul popularity An opponent of the Polignac administration, he declared for a change of dynasty, 
and in his liberal policy was supported by the financiers Jacques Laffitte, and Casnnii Perier, who had a large 
following, enjoying unlimited nifinence among the projierty owning citizens, who were joined by some of the nobility. 

In llu' 


upon tht'(‘onslilntioii. According tojiani- 
graj)li 14 ol tlu' charter, the king “ is cliict 
head of tilt' state, lie has coniniand oi 
th(' military and na\ al lot cos ; can declare 
war, ('oiudude peace, alhaiK'es, and coin- 
niert'ial treaties; has the light ot making 
a])])ointin('nts to t'Vt'i v nffit'e in tin* public 
si'rvi('t‘, and ol issuing the necessary 
regulations and dt't'ix'es lor the exetaition 
ol tlu' laws and the s'('unty ol tlu* statt*.” 
Had the king, as indt'ed was maintained 
i)y lilt' jonrnals supporting tht' 'Mmistiy, 
N’cnturt'd to claim th ‘ powei 
ol ruling tln'otigh his own 
dei'it'cs, loi which he alone 
W'as rt'sponsibk'. then all 
regulations as to the' state ol 
tile legislatuie and the sul)- 
ordination ol the c'.\e(aiti\’e 
would ha\'(' bt'eii ('iitin'ly 
nu'anmgUss. Ikins, de'sinng 
Ireedoin, was clear n])on this 
])oint, and immediately si‘t 
itse ‘11 W'ilh (k'ternimation to 
tlu' task of R'sistance. ddu* 



lust (lav be' 


with 


the 

d (' m o n s 11 a 11 o 11 s ot the 
])rintt'rs, wdio lound tlu'ir 
occTipation consuU'iably it'-" 
duct'd by llu' Pi ess ('I'usor- 


LAFAYETTE 

Author of the “ Rig^hts of Man ” 
theory, and the patriarch of the 
Revolution, he commanded the Na¬ 
tional Guard in the rising of IHiJh. 


lollow’ing senltmct' ; “ In Hit' pii'si'nt state 
ol aftaiis obt'du'iit'c ('t'ases to bt' a fluty.” 
'riit' author ol this com])()sition wxis 
Adolpht' Thiel'S. a< that tiint' tlu' Ix'st 
known political wrilt'r in I'ranct', born in 
Marseilles, A]);'il I5lh. I7<)7. und juactising 
as advocate'in Ai.x ill xSjo. In 1S21 lit'came 
to Ikiris and ente'ic'd the offit'e* ol the 
“ (''oiistitutionnek” and co-opi‘raled in th(' 
loundation <>1 sexeral pe'i'iodicals, w'riting 
at the same' time his ” Histone eU' la 
KeA'olutioii l^'i aiKxuse,” 111 ten x'olume'S, 
lS2 ;-iS27. ddiis woik was 
rather a piece ol jouinahsm 
than a scientilLc' histoiy. It 
attiiined rapid pojailarity 
among the' libe'ial bomge'ois 
as It emph.asist'd the' gre'at 
succe'SSf'S and the' \'aluU)lt* 
aedue'\’eme'nts ol the' Re'volu- 
tion, while ehse'ountenancing 
the abe'rrations ol the' lament¬ 
able ('X('('sses ol an anarchical 
socu'ty; constitutionalism and 
its prese'iA'ation we're shown 
to be the results ol all the 
struggle's and sacrifice's which 
France' had unde'igone to 
se'cure' Ire'edom and jiowx'r ol 
se'll-elete'rmination to nations 


ship. d'his me)vement w as accom])anie(l 
by tumultuous de'inonstrations oi dis¬ 
satisfaction on the ]>art ol the general 
jnibhc in the' Palais Royal, and the 
windows ol the unp )pular Minister’s 
house W'ere broken. On the morning ot the 
second day the libe'ral newsj)a})ers appeared 
wathout even an attempt to gain the 
necessary authorisation from the aiitho- 
rit*ies. Tliey contained a manife'sto couched 
in identical language and including the 


at large. Thiers also suj)j)orted the view 
oi the nu'mbers that the charter of 1814 
provided siifbedent guarantees for the 
pre'servaitioii and e'xercise of the rights 
of the people. These, however, must be' 
retained in their entirety and ])rote'cte(l 
from the destructive influence's ol malicious 
misinterpretation. Such protection he 
considered imixissible under the govern¬ 
ment of Charles X. He was eejually dis- 
trusttul of that monarch’s son, the Duke 
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of Angoulcme, and had already pretty 
])lainly declarc'd lor a change of dynasty 
and the dept)sition of tlie royal line of tlic 
House of Jhairhoii in fav'onr of the 
Orleans Inancli. Thiers and his journal¬ 
istic friends were su])])orted by a number 
of the advocates present in Pans, in- 
( luding the financiers Jactjues Lafhtte 
and Casiinir Perier. Th<‘y also poss(‘Ssed 
a considtaabU' following and enjoyed 
unlimited inttuenc(‘ among tlu‘ })ro])erty- 
owning citizens, who were* again joiiual 
1-y tla' ind(‘]H‘ndent nobility excluded 
bom court. d'liey gav(‘ advK'c up )n 
11 k“ issue of manilc'stoes, wink' Marmont, 
tli(‘ Duke of Ragusa and ni^ihtaiy com- 
niand(M' in Pans, strove, with the lew 
11 oops at his disposal, to suppress the noisy 
gatlK'rings of the dis- 
satistk'd ek'ineiit, which 
had (' o n s 1 d (o a 1)1 y i n - 
(ieas('d by July j/tli. 

Pans began to take up 
arms on the following 
night. On the jSth, 
thousands of woiknien, 
students Iroin the poly- 
ti’chnic scIk'oIs. doctors, 
and citi/cMis of (‘\'ery 
])rof(‘ssion, weie fighting 
behind numerous barri¬ 
cades, which r(*sist(‘d all 
tlu' efforts of the troops. 

Marmont rc'cogniscal liis 
inability to (kail with the 
revolt, and a(h'ist'(l the 
king, who was staying 
with his family and 
Ministt'rs in Saint ( loud, 
to withdraw the ordi- 
naiK'es. Even tluai a 
ra})id decision might have caused a 
change of feiding in Paris, and have 
saved ttu‘ Pxiurbons, at any rate lor tlu‘ 
moment ; but mather the king nor 
Pohgnac suspected the serious danger 
confronting them, and lu'ver suj)j)osed 
that ttu‘ t^arisiaiis would be able* to stand 
against ig,ooo troojis of tlu‘ line. This, 
indeed, was the number that 
Marmont may hav(‘ concen¬ 
trated from the garrisons m 
the immediate neighbourhood. 
In view of the well-known capacity of tlie 
Parisians for street fighting, their bravery 
and di'termi nation, this force would 
scarce have been sufficient, even granting 
their discipline to have been unexception¬ 
able, and assuming tludr readiness to 


The Soldiery 
Desert to 
the Revolters 



LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF FRANCE 
After the Revolution of which drove 

Charles X. from the throne. Louis Philippe, 
the eldest son of Philip “ Egfalitf, ” received 
the crown, and under her “ citizen king^ ’’ 
France regained some cf her old prosperity. 


Paris in 
Arms against 
the King 


support the king’s cau^e to the last. The 
troops, howt'ver, wtat' by no means in 
love with tlK‘ Bourbon hierarchy, and no 
one felt any inclination to risk his hie on 
iiehalf of such a ridiculous coxcomb as 
Pohgnac, against whom flu* revolt ajipeared 
chi(‘fly (lirtaTed The regi¬ 
ments advancing uiion Pans 
from the ntMghbouring ])ro- 
vinces halted m the suburbs. 
Whthin Pans itself two rt'giint'iits ol the 
lin(‘ were won ovc^r by th(‘ brother of 
Lafhtte, th(‘ financier, and deserted to the 
levailters. Duiing the forenoon of July 
2(kh, Marmont continued to hold th(‘ 
Ta)U\'r(‘ and lh(.‘ Tinleiit'S with a kw\' thou¬ 
sand num. In tlu' aftcMiioon. howtwa*!', a 
nnmbi'r of aimed dc-tiu'hments made then 
way into th(' Loiivri^ 
through a ga]) caused by 
the 1 ell eat of a Swiss 
battalion, and Marmont 
was forced to lakiie into 
th(‘ C'lumips FJysees. In 
tiu' (wa'iiiiig the marshal 
ro<k‘ off to vSaint ('loud 
w'ith tlu' iK'ws thiit the 
movement m Paris c'oukl 
no longer be suppressed 
by iorC(\ and that tlu' 
king’s only course of 
action wais to open ri(‘- 
gotiations wit li the leadd s 
of tlu' revolt. Marmont 
had done all he could foi 
the Pa)iirbon monarchy 
W'lth the \a‘ry madectuate 
foren at his dis])osal, and 
w'as now^ lorci'd to ('iidiirc' 
the as[)ei sk )nsoi tri'achei y 
utU'ied by tlu' Duke' ol 
Angoulbme bt'fon.' the guai d. d'his member 
of tlu' Bourbon family, who had b(‘en 
none too brilliantly gifted by Provukmce, 
W'as entiiafy S])oik‘d by the ultra k'gitiniist 
rulers and jiriests, w'ho ])raised his S])anish 
cam})aign as a biilliant military achu've- 
ment, and comparc'd the attack on the 
Trocadero to Marengo and Ansterlitz. A 
prey to llu‘ many illusions emanating from 
tlie brain of tlu^ “ sons of Saint T.ouis,” 
it was l(‘ft to his somewdiat nobk*r and 
larger-minded father to iiilorm him that 
even kings might condescend to return 
thanks, at any rate, to men who had risked 
their lives in their defence. 

Marmont was, moreover, mistaken in 
his idea that Charles could retain his 
throne for his family by negotiations, by 
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the dismissal of Polj;;iiar, by tlie rero^nii- 
tion ol recent ('lec'tioiis, or ('veii by al)dica- 
tioii in fav'oui' ol his ^landson HcMiry, 
afterwards ('ouiit <>1 Clianibord. 'rhidati'ol 
the Bourbons was (k'cicled on July jotli, 
and tlie only (jiu'stioii lor s(>hition was 
whether then ])lace sliould be taken by 
a ie})ubhc or l)y a libcaal ('oiistitntional 
inonaichy nnd('r the princes ol Orleans. 

Loins Lhih])p(‘ son ol 1 h(‘ I)uk(' ol 
()il('ans and ol tlu' IhiiK't'ss T.onist' Marie 
Ad(‘laid(‘ ol BenthieVie, had b(H“n eiveii 
on his biith, October t)tlL 177;, the tith' 
ol tlu' I)uk(' ol \dilois. and al Lea wards ol 
Dukeol ( hartres. Dunne the Ki^volutmu 


Visited almost tu’eiy countiy in Liirope, 
and in Xorth America had enjoycal the 
oj)j)(niunity ol beconnne accpiaintcal with 
the demoeiatK' state and its jiowias ol 
solvine the tasks without the 

su[)port ol j)rin(a's or standine a.rniU's. 

Const'qiiently upon Ins ladiirn to Fraiua' 
h(‘ was ('onsidc'icd a label ah was both 
hati'd and haired h\' thi' royal lamily. 
and b(‘cam<“ Inehly popular with tlu' 
p(‘o])l(*. th(‘ moie so as h(‘ h\<'d a \'v\\ 
siin|)le hie iiotw It hstandine h.is K'eamed 
waadtli ; he associated with th(' citi/eiis. 
luxated tluai (dnldieii to play with his 
sons and daiieliti'i s. and in W('t wanthei 









THE DEPUTIES OFFERING THE LIEUTENANCY OF FRANCE TO THE DUKE OF ORLEANS 
Meeting at the Bourbon Palace on July aoth, ns.io, the deputies offered the “ lieutenancy of the kingdom ' to the Duke 
of Orleans, who had become po))ular with the people. He at first hesitated, but on the following day, acting, it is said 
on the advice of Tal eyrand, accepted the office Reading from left to right, the figures in the above picture are’ 
Aug. Pener. Aug Hilai ion de Keratiy, Bi rard, Baron B. Delcssert, Duke of Orleans, General Sebastiani, A cle St 
Aignan, Charles Dupin, Andre Gallot, Dngas-Montbel, Duchaflfaud, General Count Matrhieu Dumas, Bernard de Rennes. 


he had calk'd himst'll (leiieral Ixfj^ahte. 
and Duke ol Ork'ans alter the dt'uth ol his 
latlu'r, tlu‘ mist'rabk' hbt'ilinn who liad 
X’ott'd loi th(“ dt'ath of I.onis X\d. As 
lit' had been supported 1 y Dumouriez 
in his ('andidatlire lor the tiiroiu', he was 
obligt'd to U'axa' l-'raiict' altc'r the fb|^hl ot 
that k'ader. IL' had then bt't'u lorct'd 
to lead a vei y waiidei in|^ lile, and even to 
(‘arn his brt'ad in Switzerland as a school¬ 
master. For^ixa-iu'ss lor his latlu'r’s sms 
and tor his own st'ta'ssion to the revolters 
had lon^ l)een withheld by the' royal house, 
until he was at leiif^th recognised as 
the head oi the House ot Orleans. He had 


would })ut up his umbrella and go to tht' 
markt't and talk with tlu' sak'sw'onic'u. 
He had hee-me a Vt'i y ca])al)le man oi 
biisiiif'ss. and was highly eslt'cmed in 
the financial world. C'onpilu'ity on his 
part in the oxa'rthrow ol Ins rcLitives 
cannot be proved such action was mdi'i'd 
unneci'ssary ; 1 ut there can be no doubt 
that he desired then lall, and turned it to 
his own advantage. In his letriait at 
J^aincy at Xeuilly lie ri'cinw'd the message 
ol Laf'fitte and the inloimation Irom 
1 liii'rs in j)erson that the (diaml)er W'oulil 
ajipoint him lieutenant-general to tlu' 
king and inxa^st him with full D' )wu‘r. 
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He then returned to Paris, and was there 
entrusted by Charles X. with that office 
in liis own name and as representative 
of Henry V.. who was still a minor. 
He conlormed his further procedure to 
The Doom of t''''"f tln'se commands 
fhe Bourbon long as lie deemed this 
Monarchy action favourable to 

his own interests. As soon as 
he became convinced that the king’s word 
Wcis p()werl(‘ss, he announced tlu* monarcirs 
abdication, hut ke])t sih^icc^ upon the lact 
that he had abdicati'd in lavour of his 
grandson. No doubt tlu' re])res(aitations 
oj his adherc'iits that he alone could sa\'(‘ 
Fiaiu'o irom a ropublic largt'ly contributed 
to the (hdei mination ol his (k'cision. 

(hi |ul\ gist It was deiiniti'ly decidixl 
that joanci' should be ])arinanently re¬ 
lic \a‘d ot the' Honrbons wlio had Ixnai 
unpost'd n])on hca , however, concerning 
the luturc' c'onstitiition widc'ly divergcait 
opinions ])revailed. The dc'Cision lay with 
the Marepu'ss ol Lafayette, the author of 


the “ Rights of Man ” theory, the jiatriai ch 
of the Revolution, who had aJiaauly takcai 
over the command of tlu' National (iuard 
on the 29th, at the recjiu'st ot the ( hambea 
ol Deputies. The J^epuldicans, who had 
been responsible for all the- work ol 
slaughter, and had insj)ired tlu' jxojde to 
take u]) arms, reposed lull ('ontidcaica' m 
him as a man alter their own licsirt. and 
entrusted him with tlu‘ office ol ciicdatoi. 
The rich bomgeoisie, and the' joninalists 
in coiiiK'ction with thi'in, weics howc'vca . 
alraid ol a Rejiublican victor\' and ol the' 
])olitical idc'als and social qiic'stion^ w hich 


this party might adxaincc' loi solution. 
„ , d'hat hbcaalisni wliicd hist 

became' a ]) ililicai lo;c'c in 
France is distingaishc'd by a 
teiuk'ncw' to rc'gulate h eedoin in 
j)roj)ortion to socaal rank, <iiid [o nnikc* tlu' 
exercise' ol [)i)hlical lights conditional 
upon ('diu'ation and income'. TIk' hiiaiie'ial 
Jiiagnatc'S e>l Pai is c'X})ee‘teel to e'litc'r 
unhinderc'el into the' inheritance' ol the 







THE MARCH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD TO RAMBOUILLET 
Realising that the nation was at last tired of the Bourbon dynasty, Charles X. abdicated in favour of his young 
grandson Henry V. ; but France preferred Louis Philippe, and he was called to the throne. He naturally wished to have 
his inconvenient cousin out of the country, and to hasten his departure a march of the National Guard to Rambouillet 
where Charles was at that time residing, was organised. The march was more like a holiday procession than an 
intimidating movement, being joined by crowds of people, some on vehicles and others on foot, singing the Marseillaise 
and shouting “Vive la libertL*! ” The movement, however, had the desired result, Charles leaving France for England. 
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l.OUIS PHILIPPE TAKING THE OATH OF THE CONSTITUTION ON AUGUST iiTH, 

Bofore a brilliant assembly of the Chambers, as shown in the above picture, Louis Philippe took the oath 
of the Constitution on August bth, H'Ju, and from that time entitled himself “The King of the French.” 

L(\i4itimisls, and jHMinaiK-ntly to S(aure to the dilhMi'iit teiideiicit'S wliii'h 

llic powa'i's (){ f^ox'ei nnuiil so soon as pi'ace were indisptaisahli' to ihv ex:istenc(; o1 a 
had restoit'(l. For this purpose thny constitutional monarchy as conceived by 
lequirt'd a constitutional kin^ of tlu'ir liberalism was la.^served ior th(‘le^dslaturt'. 
own opinions, and l.ouis ldnlij)])e was Such wer(‘ the j)rovisions tor trial by 
tluMi only choice. Ih' jirobably had no jury <d olfenct'S af^niinst the Prt'ss laws, toi 
difliculty in iathomiiii^ tlu'ir desi.ens, but he the r('S[)onsil)ihty of Ministers, 

hoped when once established on the liberty to teaclu'rs, tor 

thione to bi‘ able to dictate his own terms RambouiUet ^education in the 
and address himsc-11 lorthwith to the task a"' oui e . schools, lor the 

of if'diicini,; the l\e])nblican party to yearly vote of tlu' consci i])tioiL and so 

impol 'lice, lb' proce(‘d('d m a solemn iorth. The deputu's (diosen at the last 

jirocession to 11 le tow n hall, with tlu'ob'pa't election ])assed the ])roposals by a lar^e 

of winnin^L; o\a'i Lafayette by receivin|,,^ majority, a^^amst ^(S. Of the peers, 

I he siipieine ])ower from his liands. Tlu* ei/^hty-nme were won over to their suk' ; 

old leadei considered this proceduiT (‘if^diteen alone, including," Chateaubriand, 

entiK'ly natural, constituti'd himself pleni- the novelist of tlu‘ romantic school, 

jotcait lary of the Fiench nation, and su])])orted the ri^dits of Henry V. 

concluded an alliance with tlu* “ citizen- In the meantime. Charles had retired 
kiiif;,” w hom he introduced, tricolour in from Saint C loud to Kambouillet, retaining 

hand, to the peojiU' as his own candidate. tlie (iuards and certain re^dments which 

In less than a wtH'k the new constitution had remained faithful; he once again 

had b(‘en drawn out m detail. It was to announced his abdication, and that of 

be “ the direct expression of the riglits Angouleme, to the l)uk(‘ of Orleans, and 

of tlu' French nation ” ; tlie ordered him to taki' up the government 

France s became head of the state m the name of Henry V. To this demand 

• by the national will, and was to Louis Philippi' sc'iit no answer; he con- 

ons 1 ution ^ to oliserve the constitu- Fued his efforts to getting his incon- 

tion upon his aciT'Ssimi. The twaiChambers venient cousin out of the country, wdiich 

wane retained; an elected deputy was he already saw at his owm fec't. Wlien his 

to sit lor five years, and the limits of age ri'presentations produced no efh'ct in this 

for the passive and the acti\T' franchise direction, his adherents organised a march 

were fixed respectively at thirty and of the National Guard to Rambouillet, a 

tw^enty-five years. The right of giving movement which, though more like a 
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The Death 
of 

Charles X. 


holiday procession tlian an intimidating 
movement, brought about the desired 
result. The Bourbons and tlieir parasites 
showed not a spark of knightly S])irit ; 
not the smallest attempt was made to 
teach the insolent Parisians a lesson, or 
to let them feel the weight oi Ihe “Legiti¬ 
mist ’’ sword. With ostentatious delibera¬ 
tion a move was made from 
RamboiiilUh to Cherl)ourg 
wit 1 lout awak('ning th(‘ smallest 
sign ol syiiipithy. ('haiiesX. 
betook hirnsell lor the niomc'iit to Kngland. 

On N()\’('nibei ()th. he died in (hirz, 

where' the* Duke* ol Angouleme also j)issed 
away on ]\uw jrd, d'o the Duchc'ss 

Mari(' ( au)line ol Beny. tlu' daughtc'i of 
Francis I. of Na})l('s, K'lnaiiied the task of 
stirnn^^ uj) tlu' loyalists ol La W'lidrr 
against the* government oi the treacherous 
Duke ol Orleans, and ol wea\'ing, at the 
risk of her hie, intrigues for ('U'll war in 
France. In spite' ol he'i ( apture, Novt'in- 
ber 7th, 187,2, at Nantc'S, she' iiiight ha\’(' 
bet'll a source ol st'i'ious enibarrassmt'iit to 
Louis Philippt'. and ])eiiiap^ ha\'(' turned 
his later dilhculties to the advantage' ol 
her son. il she hael not lallen inte) disiavour 
with he'r own laniily. and watli the arreigant 
U.'gitiniists, on ae'e'ount ol he'r se'cret mar- 
1 iag(' with a son ol the Sieilian jirinet' ol 
r.ainp )iranco, the ('onte' J'dtoie ( ai lo 
Lucclu'si Palli, to whom she be)re' a son, 
the late'r Diiea elclla (hazia, while 111 
captivity at Blaye. iit'ai Heireleaux. He'r 
last son by her first inarriage, the Count 
of Chanibe)rel. ce»ntente'el liiiiisell threaigh- 
out Ins hie with the' jirouel conseaoiisness 
of being the' legal King e)l France' ; 
lieiwev'er, the re'sourees ol the' ge)e)el He'iiry 
were te)e) hnnte'el lor him to be‘ce)me 
dangc'i'ous te) any go\a'innu'iit. 

France hael thus reheVeel herself eil the 
Beiurbons at little* 01 no cost ; she was 
now to try the' e'xjienme'ul e)l living unek'i 
tlie House e)f Orleans, and nnele'r a con- 
stitutieinal monaiehy. Fhe' Ivejiublicans 
were' surprise'd at their (U'Sc'r- 
Lafayette ; they cemlel 
Dynasty eibsei ve that the mass 

e)l p,'o[de‘ who were' inse'iisible 
to political ceinxaction, and accusteuneel te) 
folleiw the infbu'iices of the mome'iit, hailed 
witli acclaniatie)!! the ne'W' constitution 
adjuste'el by the jnospe'rous Liberals. For 
the moment tlu'y ret 1 reel mte) private lile^ 
with ill-cenicealed expressieins e)f dissatis¬ 
faction, and became the nucleus for a 
party of malcontents which was speedily 
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rein fenced by recruits from e\a'ry eliie'ction. 
“The King e)f the iMencli,” as the' Duke 
e)f Orleans entitled himse'lf fioin August 
(jth, 1840, at the very eiutset eif his govei n- 
ment stirreel up a dangerous strife, aiiel by 
doing se) undermined his eiwn ])osition, 
which at first had seeme'el te) be' louuele'el 
u|)e)n the natie)nal will. He ought ioha\i 
he)ne)urably ond eipeiily eiiloree'd the* 
“ lve'])ublican institutions” which. uj)i)n 
I.alayette’s theory, were' nu'ant to be' the* 
environment e)f his re)yal jiowe'i ; he* ought 
te) have aj)])eared as re})re'sentiug the' will 
e)f the' natie)n, anel shoulel in any e ase* have* 
le'lt his fate' e'xchisiw'ly 111 the' liaiuls ol 
the peo})le'. He* atte inpte'el. ho\\(*\a'r, to 
se'cure' his re'e‘e)gnitioii horn the great 
}k)we'rs, to asse'it his claims to e'onside'ia- 
tie)n among the' othe'r elynastie*s ol lMiro])e*, 
and to gain the'ii confide*ne'e' loi himse'll 
anel France'. Prine e' ]\K'tternie'li sn])p()rte'el 
him in the.se attem])ts as soon as he* e)b- 
serve'd that the inlliience'S ol the* Le*it had 
be'cn niillifu'el, anel that the* lU'w king was 
making a s('rie)us effort to supjne'ss that 
j)arly. The* Austrian ehane<'llor lully re- 
e-e)gnise'el that Louis Philippe, in preW'uting 
« the loimation of a Ke'i)ublic 

, hV Ins inte'iA e'Dtioii, hael eloiie* 

of the , , n i 

„ , good service' lo the* e'ause' ol 

Bourbons ^ , . 114111 

le'ae tion ; lie* reaelily thanked 

him lor Ills e'lee'tion ol a eonstilulional 
till one, whereby the' monaichie*s hael be-e'ii 
S])areel the* ne'Ce'ssity ol again taking the 
fielel against a Kepublie an Fianec'. The 
Bonapaitists hael jirop'ose'el to bring le)r- 
waiel an e»])position canelielate* to Louis 
Tdiilippe in tlie* })e'rson ol tlu* highly gifte'fl 
and ambitie)Us son ol Napole*on I., “le'fds 
ele* riioinme,” anel the* Are'hdiie he'ss Marie 
Louise, whe) hael been brought uj) under the 
caie* of his granellathe'r m Xhe'iina. 

The* untime*ly death of the'e'xe'ellent Duke 
of Ive'ichstaelt, wfu) sue'eaunbe'd to a galle)p- 
ing consum})tioii on July 22iid, 1842. which 
was not, as olte'ii state*el. the* le'sult of 
e'xct'ssive'seli-inelulge'nce,lreeel “the'Citizen- 
kiiig ” lre)m a elanger which had threxatene'd 
to increase with every year. At the enei 
e)f August Fngland rece)gnise'd unce)n- 
ditieinally anel W'ithout re'serve the new 
ge)vernment in France ; her exam])le was 
fe)lle)wed by Austria and Prussia, to the 
('xtreinr vexation e)f the 4 'sar Niche)las L 
The He)use e)l Orleans might thus far ce)n- 
sider itsedf at least tolerateel as the successor 
of the Fre'iich Beiurbons. 

Hans von Zwikdinkc k-Sudhnhokst 
Akthtr Kleinschmidt 
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NATIONALIST AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
MOVEMENTS IN THE THIRTIES 


T HI- r W ilts <)1 in ILuis liltrodiu'rd 

.1 new 1 (‘\ ()liiti<)ii;iiy jx^nnd in luiiojx* 
viiirli was to ])iodiir,(‘ t,Li inoie (oiiijiir- 
lu'iisis'r and jx'i inain'nt ti anslorinations 
(hail till' I\(‘\a)liUion ol ijSf). Fioni that 
dat(' was biokon tlii' s})rll ot tlu^ uau lion- 
ary tlii'oiy winch lo]'])adc all (hioiis loi tin* 
idcnliiication ol niouarclncal aiifl popnlai 
li.L^lits. .uid dcniaiid(‘d hlnid sul)lnls^lon to 
tlu' dcciccs ol the ,i(o\'crnnicnt. 

'Lins tyi.iiiny had been aholishcd hy the 
will (h a ])copK' winch, notwillistandin^ 
inhM'ii.al dissensions, was unitial in its oji- 
])ONitioii to till' l-tourhoiis. Thirty or lorty 
thoiwaiid men. with no military oii^anisa- 
(lon and without piepaiation (»t any kind, 
had delc'ated in stiaa t il^litnii; tw'elve 
th(»nsand tioo])s (d tln‘ line, under tlii' 
Command ol an experienced ^eiieiak a 
marshal ol the (irand Army ol Napoleon i. 
dhoii/Ti ^anieil by bloodshed, llu' victoiy 
was not inisiisc'd or stained by .itrocities 
ol any kind ; at no time wasany 
,, , all(nn))t made to mtnxliice 

^ , a coiidit ion ot anal cliy. I pon 

11„Ta|)tmv<,l tl,r ir.uVK' l.y 

bands ol armed citi/i'iis. little dama^^e had 
been done, and the artistic tnaisuresot the 
palace had been salely removtal iioni the 
adxxince of the attacking P‘^^ty. In the 
Course ol a loitihdht a new constitution 
had bi'en organised by IIr' joint ai'tioii ol 
the leading citizens, a new i egime had been 
established in tw'ery braiudi ol the adminis¬ 
tration, and a ikwv dynasty had been 
entrusted with supreme [)ower. It had 
been sliowm that revolutions did not ol 
necessity imply tlu' (U'striK'tion ol social 
order, but migdit also Ix'Couk' a nuxans to 
lh(' attainiiK'nl ot political rights. 

Tr(H)f had thus bca'ii givi'ii that it was 
possible lor a ix'ojik' to impose its will 
upon selftsh and misguided governments, 
even when protected by armed force. 
The so-called conservative Ureat Powers 
were not united among themselves, and 


weie therelort too weak to exidndi' a 
nation Ironi the (exercise ol its natural 
right ol selbgox'ernmeiit wlien that nation 
was leadv to stake its blood and treasure' 
on the' issiu'. Other peo])les li\'ing uiulei' 
conditions a])par(‘ntly or actually mtoler- 
able might be tempted to follow 
auscs example and tv) lawolt. 

P . . ] he weight ol a ioreign yoke*, 

*'*‘^ *^*' a teim nnj)1ying not only tlie 
rule' ol a roiupieror king, but also that 
ol a loreignei legally in possession ol the 
throne, is more' than ew'er galling if not 
suj)])orte'd n])on a community ol interests. 

The stiong ave'ision w'hicdi s})rings from 
the contaet (»1 (dauacteis 1 undameiitallv 
discoidant can lU'Ver be* o\'er(a)me even hy 
eonside'iation ol tlu* nintnal ad\'antages 
to I)e g<imec] li'om the union, howew'r great 
tlivSe adva.ntages mav be. Re'pngnance 
and animosit\- [)niel\’ seiitinie'ntal in their 
origin. an<l nnpossil)le ot suppression f>y 
aim ].roc(ss ol int('lle‘Cliia.l exercis'. are 
inlluences as important in national as in 
individual hie. Irritated amlntion. e'xag- 
gerated jiride. the nnde'r and o\'er estima¬ 
tion ol delects and ad\antagtS, are so 
many eanses ol national friction, with 
tremendous striiggks and ])olitical con- 
\'ulsions as their ('onseepience. 

To jire'lei national sentiment to ])oliti('al 
necessit\- is natiiralU’ an erroneous dotdrine, 
be'cause e'ontiaiy tn the Inndamental laws 
ol civilisation, wliieii deline man’s task as 
tile coiKjue'st ol natural lorce's by his in- 
telle'ctual j)owe'r lor his own good. Yet 
such a doctrine is based at 
k'ast upon the asce'rtaine'd 
hud that, notwithstanding 
age's of inte'llectua! progress, 
instinct is more'jcowt'rlul thaiire'ason. and 
that the intliicnee s of instinct must lie' 
remembere'd both by nations and individuals 
in the' inirsuit ol their several needs. 
In nineteenth-century Eure)[)e the de- 
velo])ment of inherent national powers w’as 


Development 
of Political 
Vitality 
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entirely justified, if only because for 
centurit'S it had been neglected and 
thwart('d, or had advamc'd, if at all, by a 
])r()ccss highly irngiilar. Many European 
countries had developed a political vitality 
under, and as a eonstMjiK'iicc' of, monarchical 
governm(‘nt ; and il this vitality was to 
t)ecome the re alisation ol the popular will 

it must first gain assurance of 
The Nations . i i i 

. r its own valiu'and importance. 

In Process of . i . x if 

^ and aeeniire' tiu' nglit ol stut- 

gove'i iiin(*iit. It was to l)e 
tested in a series ol trials whieh would j)rove 
its vital j)ow('r and eajiacity.oi would at least 
determine the degren' of dc'j>endency which 
should gr>\vrii its re lations to othe^r force's. 


ll'erue' it is that nat]e)iial re'volutions are' 
the' suhstiatum eil European pe)litical 
liiste)ry alte'r the' \h('nna (h)iigre‘ss. He'iie'e 
it is 1h;'t eabiiu't gove'riunents were 
gradually toreed tei undertake tasks of 
national iinpe)rl ancc' which had never 
betore e'Ve'U attraede'el the-ir ne)tice'. He'iice', 
too, such nations as we'ie' xigorems anel 
e'apable' eit eleve‘le)])ment must be' organised 
and te steel betore c'lite'ring u{>on the' 
sti uggle' for the transtorination oi society - 
a struggle whie h ultimately o^'ershadowe'd 
national asj)irations and he'canie- itse'lt the 
chiet aim anel ohje'et eil e'i\’ihsed e'nele'ave)ur. 

Tlu' ojipiessiein eit an alie'ii rule to whieh 
Juirojie' hael been jorec'el to submit was, 
il ne)t entirely eiN’c'i thiow n, at anv rate 
shaken te) its tounelations. Idu' ivranny 
unele'i' whieh the- (diristian inhabitants of 
the Balkan e'eumtries had gie)aiU'el sinea' 
the' midelle of the' liite'e'iith ce'iitury. anel 
W'hie h hael eiitire'ly e he'ckeal e N'e'i v te'nelency 
te) ])re)gre ss, was ne)W m ])re)ce’ss e)l dissolu- 
tiein. Aiming the- Slav race s eil the Balkans 
the Servians hael tie-e'el theinst'lves ley tlu-ir 
own pfiwa-r, anel liael leiundc'd the- be-giii- 
nings e)l a natiemal community. With 
uiK'xainjiU'd lu'reiism, which hael risen 
almost te) the' ])oint ol sell-iminolatiem, the' 
(ireeks hael sa\'e‘el the'ir nationality, and 
had unitc'd a cemside'iable jiortion ol tlu'ir 
Greek uumbe'rs into a self-containe'd 

^ state'. In (lerinaiiv anel Italy the 

Nationality ^ A 

Saved uatie)nal mowment, leigether 

with the political, had been 
crushed in the name of the* ceinscrvative 
(h eat Powers and their “ sacred ” alliance's ; 
in this case it w^as only to be expe'Cte'd that 
the influence of the' Ere'nch Re'X'olution 
W’endd jiroelue c' some' tangible' ('ffe-et. It was, 
howeve'r, in two eountries, wdiere syste'ins 
unusually artificial had been created 
by the arbitrary action of dynasties 
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and diplomatists, that these influences 
became earliest and most ])crmanently 
operative : in the new kingdom of the 
United Netherlands, and in Poland under 
the Russian protectorate. 

In 1815 anel 1815, the' Dutch had taken 
an honourable' share in the' ge'iie'ral struggle 
feir liberatiein from the French yoke ; they 
had feirmed a constitution which, while 
preividing a sufficie'nt me'asure of se'lt- 
geivernment to the' nine province's e)f the'ir 
kingdom, united theist' nine' inte) a unileirm 
beidy ]>e)litic. They had abolished the'ir 
aristeieratie' re])ublic, wdiich had been 
re])laced by a limitc'el moiiare hy ; the' son 
of the'ir last he'reditary staeltholde'r, Prim e 
William Freeleric e)l Orange, hael be'e'ii 
made' king, w'ith the title e)f William I., 
anel so far everything had bee'ii done' that 
conservative eiijileimacy coulel ))e)ssibly 
elesire. ('e)user\’atism, howe'xe'r, eleeliiu'd 
to allow' the Dutch constitutie)n te) ce)ntimu' 
its ce)urs(' e)l histeirieal eU've'lojime'ut, and 
pi e)e'e'e'deel to ruin it by the' artihe'ial 
aelelitiein e)f Be'lgium — a j)roce'eeling which 
may w'e'll se'iwe' as an exam])]e' e)l the in- 
ce)mpe'tent bure-aucratic ])olie'y e)f Prince' 
^ . Me'tte'rnie'h. The Orange- king 

e gian naturally le-garele-d this une-x- 
Holland ]>e'cte‘el acce'ssie)ii e)l te'rntory as 
a re'cogmtion e)l his owm high 
e'apacity, and considereel that he- could be-st 
se'i ve' the' interests of the't iie'at Pe)W'e'rs by 
treating the P>elgians. whom he e'onsidere'el 
as h're'nclmu'ii. as subje-eds ol inie-rioi rank. 

Many elisabilitie-s w'e'i e- laid uj)e)ii the-m by 
the' aelministratiein, which was chiefly in 
the hanels oi Dutchnie-n. Dute h tiade had 
begun te) re'\dve, and Be-lgian industries 
te)imel no sup})orl in }Ie)llanel. Day by elay 
it be'came clearei to the' Belgians that 
unie)n wath Hollanel wars lor (hem a elisas- 
trous mistake, anel they ])roceedeel to 
elemand separation. Not only by the 
C'atheelic Conse'iwaitive' ]>arty, but also by 
the' Lil)e'rals. the differene'e of re'ligie)us 
belie'f w'as the)ught te) acce-iituate the e)])posi- 
tion of interests. The attitude ol heistility 
te) their Protestant neighbours wdiich the' 
Catholic provinces of the Netherlanels hael 
adopte'd eluring 150 years of Spanish 
ge)venimcnt had never been entirely given 
u]), and was now re'sumed, after a short 
armistice, with much secret satisfaction. 

Without any sjx'cial ])re])aratie)n, the 
ferment became visible ein the occasion eif 
a perle)rmanex' of the “ Revolutie)n Opera ” 
completed in 1828, “ The Dumb Girl of 
Portici,” by D. F. E. Auber, on August 25th, 
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i8;o. Personal intervention might even 
llien ]xn'ha))S luive saved the ])olitiea] union 
ot tile Netherland countric's. Tlu‘ king, 
liowever, made no lioiionrable at tern])t to 
seenre tlu‘ confidence of the Belgians, and 
any possibility of agi(‘(‘ment was removed 
l)y tlH‘ attenijit to seize' Brnsst'ls, whiedi he 
was persuaded to make through Prinei* 
jhxvk'ric. who had lo.ooo men at his 
command, (hi Novemlier loth, i8^)o, the 
National Congre ss decided in fax’onr of the 
introdnetion oi a ('onstitutional monarchy, 
and for thcM'xchision of the House of ()rang(‘ 
jn tavonr of a new dynasty- Here, also, the 
expression of pojiular will tailed to ('omeade 
with tlu' hop. s ol the Re\’olntion leaideis, 
vho wt'i'e inclin'd to repiihlie anism. 

The Tj’heaal ('otcries, who were force'd 
in lielginm to a('t m conce'rt with the 
( hnreh, pre'fe'rreal gov’einment under a 
('oustitutional monaK'hv : d 
a re])nl)hc \ve*re‘ iornie'd. an 
nltiamontan' majority would 
ine\’itahlv S'cnrc' tyrannieal 
supreanacy, and all Irex-elom ot 
thought would he' iinpossihle. 

A to\'al family, it neit so inlel- 
lea'tually ine ajiahle* as th“ 
itourhons.we)!!^! lUA'e'r ('oiiseiit 
to hind itselt hand and toot to 
pleais'e any ])artv. hut, while 
icspee'ting the rights eit the 
mmoritv, would unite' with 
the'in m opjiositieui to any at- 
te-npited pe'i'versieui eit pow'er. 

d'he* re-aely pro])osal ot the 
l^elgians te) acce'pt a meiiiarch- 
ical i^o\a'rnnie'nt was re‘Ce“i\’e'(l 
with satistaed ieiii hy t he'(ire'at 
Poweas, whe) we'ie rehu'tantly 
coiiside'ring the' nee'essity ot oiipeising the 
ke'veelutie)!! hy torce. The' Tsar Nicheilas 
hael alre'aely maele up his mind to raise his 
arm against the West ; his atte'iitiein, how- 
e\'e'r, was soeni eiccupieel liy tar meire press¬ 
ing e]ue'stie)ns within his own eleuninioiis. 
Me'tternich aiiel Freeleric William 111 . were 
disine'lined, tor tinancial reasons, te) raise 
... . cenitiiige'uts eel tre)e)]’)s ; the 

r» scantVle)rcesat tlie commaiul 

Dulch-Be gian rcfiuiivd in 

Difficulty C'arlxHKin 

were knenvn te) he' in a state of fc'rment. 
Louis Phihp[)e decided the general etirectioii 
ot liis policy hy declining te) listen to the 
Radical preiposals lor a union of Belgium 
with France', anel thereby strengthened 
that confidence which he had already 
Won ame)ng the Conservative cabinets. 

G 



WILLIAM I. OF HOLLAND 
On the readjustment of European 
affairs that followed the fall of 
Napoleon, Belg^ium and Holland 
were united under one sovereign, 
William I., who abdicated in IMO. 

ne'ge)tiatie)ii 


The British proposal to call a conference 
at London lor the adjustment of the 
Dutch-Belgian difficulty was rt'ceived 
with general a])})rohation. On Decembc'r 
2oth the inde])endcnce of Belgium was 
recognised by this asst'mbly, and tlu' 
tem})orary government in Brussels was 
. invited through ambassadors 
to negotiate with tlie conh'r- 
o C gian choice of the new 

n epen cncc gjj^o (‘aused uogreat difficulty'; 
the claims oi Orangt', Ork'ans, and 
Bavarian candidates were considerc'd and 
r('iected, and tlu' general a])])roval fell 
uj)on ]h'iiu'(' Leopold (h'orge oi ('ohurg, 
a widowt'r, who had bt'cn ])rrviously 
married to Cliarlotti' of England. On 
June 4th, i8p)i. th(' National Congress 
a])])ointed him King of the IF'lgians, and 
he entered upon his dignity in July. 

It proved a more dilfuailt 
task to indiu'e tlu' King 
ol Holland to agree to an 
acce[)tahle com})roniise with 
Ih'lgium and to n'liounce his 
claims to Lux('mhurg. In 
the ses.-^ion ol 0('toher 15th 
18 >1. the (.onleri'iicx' ])asse(l 
twent\'-loui ai titles. ])ro])os- 
ing a partition ol laixt'mhurg. 
and fixing hiolgiuin’s yearly 
('ontnhution to the Notlu'r- 
land national debt at 8,400.000 
guldi'ii. ()n two occiihions it 
het'anif iK'ce^sary' to send 
l^'rt'iich troops as lai as .Ant¬ 
werp to jirotect Belgium, a 
w('ak military power, from 
reconquest by Hollaiul ; and 
on each occasion di])lomati(' 
induced the Dutt'h to rt'tirt' 
from tlu' land which the\' had o('('U}>ied. 

It w'as not until 1848 that ])eact' l)(‘tw'een 
Bt'lgium and Holland was definitely 
('oncluded ; King William had truitlessly 
strained th(‘ resources ol his state to 
the utmost, and for the increased se\'('rity 
ol the conditions im]){)sed n])on him lu' 
had merelv his owai obstinacy to thank. 
Belgium’s share ol tlu' paynu'nt tow'ards 
the interest due u])on the c'ommon national 
debt wais ultimately fixa'd at 5,000,000 
gulden. On August qth, 1832, King 
Leopold married Louis(' of Orleans, the 
eldest daughter of Louis Philijipe : though 
not himself a Catholic, he had his sons 
baptised into that faith, and thus became 
the founder of a new Catholic dynasty^ in 
Europe, which rapidly acquired importance 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Poland under 
Russian 
Oppression 


Ihrou^^li the ])()]itie and di^niiic'd conduct 
ol L(“()]>()ld J. W'lial the I>(‘I,t;ians had 
,i;ain(‘d witliont -ni\' iiiinsii.'d chorl Poland 
was iinahl(‘ to allain in spitc^ ol thi' 
streams ol hlood wliieh she poured torth 
in Ik'i s(ni,^L,de willi Russia. She had 
hecai a nation on an ( (juality with Russia, 
with a eonstitution ol lier own ; 

lua resistance now reduced 
her to the position ol a 
j)rovin(H‘ ol tlie finjuns dr- 

])ri\’ed ol all ])f)litieal nights, 

and suhje('ted to a ^owanment alike 
despotic and arhitrarw Tlu' pojnilar will 
was iinahlc* to tind (‘\])i'(‘ssion, lor the 
nation whi('h it inspinal had l)een war^xal 
and iepiess(‘d 1)\’ a wholl\’ unnatural 
C()urs(‘ ol (ho’clopnu'iit ; thtae was no 
unity, no soc ial organism, to su]>poi t 
the (‘xpaiision ol classc's and prolessioiis. 

'riu'K' wcvv oiih’ two ( lassc's slru,L;ylin^ 
lor d(‘tinitc‘ aims tlu‘ yi('at territorial 
nohilitx’. who were' attractcal hy tin* 
p(/ssil)ility ol reslorii),!^ tluar exay^^c'rattal 
powxMS, which had d(‘])(‘nded on the 
exc'hision ol their mleriors Irom Ic-yal 

ri^.^hts ; and the- sumII ])ai'ty ol mtelliyent 
men aniony the Schlactha, the' iH-tt\’ 

nohility. ci\il otticiaK, military olliccrs, 
tc-ac'hcas. (‘Ic.. who had ideiUilied tluan- 
.selvc's wath the ])imc]])lc's ol deinocrac'y, 
anci w’ere at tempt m,i; to sec ure tluar 
rc'alisation. I'hoiiyh its iiurity ol hlood 
v\\is almost indis])utahlc, tlie Polish race 
liacl sunk so low^ that the mamilac tin inq 
and ])rocluc ti\'e element ol th*' po])ulation. 
the- c'laltsiiK'ii aiicl agricultural w'orkcas, 
liad lost ,dl Ic'cliny ol national union and 
had nothiiii; to hope* Irom a national states 
Avease Irom excadion, incapahk* ol 
achuwaaiicait. and eatcai up hy ])ic^[)oster- 
ous sc'll-conc eit, J\)lish soc ic't v, lor centuric's 
the' sole* c'X})oiu‘nt ol national culture, wais 
inacecsssihlc' to the- elfec't ol an\' deep moral 
awaikcauny; hcaicc' national moxemcait in 
tlu' true sense' ol the term was impossible. 
At the outset the- I’olish Re-volution was 
marke-d by some clis])lav ol 


The Poles 
Strike for 
F reedom 


re'solution andi ('iithusiasm-. It 
wais however, a movement 
animate'd rathe-r by ill-leelin^ 
and injured ])ricle' than ori;:^mating in the 
irritation cause-d by intolerable' o])])re'Ssion. 
It is true that the' ^overnme'ut was lor the 
most part in the hands ol the Russians, 
l)ut tlu're is no rt'ason to suppose that it 
was in any wa}^ more unjust or more cor¬ 
rupt tlian the monarchic al re'[)ubli(' that 
had ])assed away. It cannot be said that 
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the Russian administration prevented the 
Pok's Irom recognising:; the de'lective re¬ 
sults ol the-ir sociid de'\’ek)])me'nt, from 
w'orkini; to re'mo\'e' those' delec ts, to rc'lic've 
the' buick'ns ol the' labouriiii; edasses. and 
to found a community c'ncknved w^ith some 
mc'asure' ol xitahty, the- advantaf^es of 
whic h wc'ie j>lainly to be sc-eii in the neii;h- 
Icourmi; Prussian districts. The moderate^ 
mde])e-n(k'ncc‘ which Alexandc'r 1 . had 
k'lt to the- Polish Nat ional Assc-mbly w as 
{greater than that ])ossc'sse'd by the- Prussian 
j)ro\’incial assc'inblies. I'hc' Ikilc's ])ossc's.se'cl 
thc' means lor re-lie'vni^; the k'/;islaturc‘ 
ol the airo^anca- ol the nobles, wdiom no 
monarchy, howc'vc-r jcowc-ihil, had bt'cn 
able to (dit-ck. and thus Irc'eini; the- ])t-ople 
li'om the we'i^;ht ol an o])pre'ssion lar 
more- mtolc'rabk- than the' arbitrary rule 
ol individuals, ol’licials, imd commandc'rs. 

Vet, w as there- e\ e'i' a tunc- w hen the' muc'li- 
lauded ])atriotism ol the' Pole's attc'm})led 
b) deal w'ith cjuc-stions ol this nature ^ 
So lon;^ as thc'y lailc'd to rec'oi;nise* thc'ii 
duty in this re-spect, thc'ir ])atriotism, 
loimdt'd upon a vanity which had risc-n 
to the- point ol monomanri. w'as walue-less 
^ to the' nation at lari^e. Kx'c'iits 
lliat tlH' slniK^lr IH- 

1,° .. twe-e'ii Ikcland and Jxiissia 

Revolution . , 11 

c'aimot be- dc-scribe'd as ])urposc'- 

k-ss. The' revolutionary party had lonj; 
bc'e-n cjUK'lly workin.i;. and whe-n the ])rc)- 
i;ress ol e-wnts in France- became' knowai, 
W'as immc-diate-ly intlamc-d to action. Its 
lirsl jcracdic al ste-ps wc'i e- j^eiu-ridly aMc'iided 
with a hi,i;h me-asure ol sucaa-ss. 

Altc'r the' sloimiii^ ol the- Jk'l\a-ck'ic‘, 
No\a'mbc'r 2C)th, i<S/)0, occai]):e'cl by the- 
^ovc'ruoi, Ihc' ( irancl Duke- ('onstautiue, 
that })e'rsoua{;e wais so lar intimidated as 
to evacuate- Whirsaw' with his troops. On 
De-cc-mbei 3’th, iS ;o, a ])rovisioual f;o\a'rn- 
ment was aheacly m existence. On 
January 25th, iSji, the d.ssembly dcxdare-d 
the' ck'position ol thc- }b,iise ol Romanoff, 
and in Fe-bruary a Polish army of 78,000 
mc'u was confront ini; roo, >00 Russians, 
who had been cainc c-ntratc-cl on the fron¬ 
tiers ol Old Poland undc-r Diebitsch- 
Sabalkanski, and his ^c-ne-ral staff officer, 
Karl Fric'drich, ('ount ol Toll. These 
achievements were the unaided work of 
the nobility ; their military organisation 
had been ejuickly and admirably successful. 

Theircommander-in chief. Prince Michael 
Radziw'ill, who had served under Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko and Napoleon, had several 
bold and capable leadeis at his disposal. 



THE NEW REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


If at the same time a ])()])iilar rising; liad amon;:^ the five members of tlie civil 

taken place thr()u;^lK)ut tlu' country, and f^overnment by th(‘ historian Joachim 

a people’s wai'in th(‘triu‘S('nse of the word Ta‘l(‘Vel, after the dictaloiship ol Jos(‘ph 

had been begun, it is mi]) )ssibl(‘to I'stimate Lhlopicki had not only abolished but 

the (‘xtent ol the difficulties witli which uttc'iiy shatteu'd the supiemacy oi the 

the Russian (iovernment would have had nobles. riu‘ government, at the head of 

to deal. Notwithstanding the victoru's of which was the s(matorial })resident, Prince 

Pialolenka and (irocliow, Fc'liruary 24th w a f u Adam Oeorge C/.artoryiski, 
and 25th, 1841, Diebitsch did not dare to ^ K D ^ forced to resign, and the 

advance u])on Warsaw, li'aniig to be ream democratic adminis- 

blockad(‘d m that town ; h(‘ waitcxl tor ° tration whicli succeeded lell 


reinlorcements, and evcm bt‘gan negotia¬ 
tions, considering his position (‘xtremely 
unfavourable. 1 Iow('\xm‘, V'olhynia and 
Podolia took no scaioiis part in tlie n^volt. 
Tilt* deputu's ol tilt* Warsaw goN’ernmtail 
found scattt'rt'd adh(*rents m e\'ery jilata* 
they visited ; but tlu* sjiirit ol enter])rise 
and th(* cajiacity lor struggit* disaj)pt*art*d 

upon their d('])artur(‘. It _ 

was only in Lithuania 
that any public rising on an 
extensix'e stailt* took ])la(a*. 

On May 2f)tli, Diebitsch, 
in sj)itt* ol a ht'i'oic delenct', 
inlhcted a st'Vere (hheat at 
Ostrolenka upon the mam 
Ihilish army imdt‘r Jan 
Doncza Skrzynet ki. Iftaice- 
lorward the military athain- 
tage was deculedly on the 
side of the Russians. The 
outbreak ol cholera, to 
which Diebitsch succumbt'd 
on Jline loth, might perha])s 
have prodiK'ed a turn ol 
lollunt* lil\()UI»lble t() tilt* KING OF Tt 
Poles. Count Ivan Feod- When the indepeiKl 
N itcl, Paskcvtcl, !• nvauski, 
who now assumt‘d the chief and on July ah, rv: 
command, had but so.ooo ^^^^^*'‘PPointedhim 
men at his disj)osab and would hardly 
have dared to advance from Pul tusk if 
tlu* numerous guerrilla bands ol the 
Pol(‘s had done their duty and had bec'ii 
properly su])i)c)rted by the ]>i)pulation. 
Neva*!', however, was th(*re any gt'iu'ral 
rising ; terrified by the ravagi'S ot the 
Poland cholera, the mob dt'cliiu'd 
„ j L to obey the authorities, and 
P^^^notism was not proof 
against their panic. Skrzynecki 
and his successor, Henry Dembinski, 
had 50,000 men under their colours 
when they attem])ted to resist the 
advance of Paskevitch iijion Warsaw ; 
but within the capital itself a feud had 
broken out between the aristocrats and 
the democrats, wlu^ were represented 


into general disre])ut('. IMiht.iry o}:)erations 
suftert‘(’ trom lack ol conci*rtt‘d leadi'rslu}). 
d'he storming ot Wai saw on Se])teml)i*r (>tli 
and jtli, carried out by Paskevitch and 
I'oll. with 70,000 Russians against 40,000 
Poh‘S, decided the struggh*. d'lie small(‘r 
divisions still on loot, under the (ic'iioese 
(iirolamo Ramorino, ^lathias Rybinski, 
Rozyx'ki, and oth(*rs, met 
with no su])])ort iroiii the 
po])ulation, and were 
sjieedily fori'ed to retreat 
beyond tlu* frontii'r. 

J'he Polish dream of frei*- 
dom was at an ('iid. The 
Kingdom ol Poland, to 
which Al(‘xan(U*r I. had 
granted nominal indcp/nd- 
(*nce, became a Russian 
\ })ro\-mce in 1852 by a 
Constitutional (‘duT ol Feb- 
I 1 uarV 2()th ; heiuu'lorward 
its history was a history of 
oj)])iession and stc'in and 
ciuel tyranny. However, 
KING OF THE BELGIANS ConS( '(|U( 11 1 Suff(‘ring 

When the indepeiiclence of Bely^inni was failed to ])roduCt* ailV ])UIT- 
recognised, the choice of a new kint- fell 

upon Prince Leopold Georpe of Coburg^, D ^nl I t UJ^on t IK nation, 
and on July 4 th, l^•^, the National Con- though JuilOllean llbeiab 
giessappointedhiin Kingofthe Belgians. ' -.i . i 

ism. With t'xtraordinary 

unanimity. manilest(*d a syni])alhy which, 
111 (icrmany, rose to the ]) )mt of ridicu¬ 
lous and hysti'ru'al s(*ntim(‘ntalisjn. 

It was by ('onsj)iraci{*s. seen*! unions, and 
])ohtical inti igiu*s of evi‘1 y kind, by degrad¬ 
ing mendicancy and s])onging, that these 
])atriots ” thought to rei'over freedom 
and inde])endence for their natixx* land. 
Carel(*ss ol the consecjuences and untaught 
by suffering, in i84f) tlu'y instigatt*d 
revolts in Po.sen and in the little free state 
ol Cracow, which was occupied by Austria 
at the recjiiest oi Russia, and eventually 
incorporated with the province ot (ialicia. 
The peasant revolt, which was charac¬ 
terised by unexampled ferocity and 
cruelty, made it plain to the world at 
large that it was not the Russian, the 


LEADERS IN THE POLISH - RUSSIAN WARS 

General Jan Boncza Skrzynecki was in command of the mam Polish army at Ostrolenka, wliere it suffered defeat ; 
Count Ivan Feodvitch Paskevitcli-Erivaiiski commanded the Russian troops opposed to Skrzynecki and Demhinski, 
crnshing the Poles and takinj^ Warsaw ; while the Grand Duke Constantine, hi other of the Tsar of Russia and governor 
of Warsaw, after the stonning of the Belvedere on November -'.dh, 1M 50, was so far intimidated as toevacnate Warsaw, 


Austrian, or tli(‘ riiissiaii uiioin IIk* 
Polisli ])(‘as;iiit coiisKlrrt'd Ins (U^adly 
eiK'my and oppi ('ss (n , dut Hit' Polish iioblo. 

The revolutionary party in t'onut'tdioii 
with the l>^t‘Vohi( ion ol July hrou'^lit 
little' to ])ass 111 Italy ('\tept ahortivt' 
eonspirat'ies and a f^t'iieral state' oi disturh- 
aiu'e'. Th(' nation as a whole was inspired 
by no Iceliiij^ ol nat ionalisin ; t lu'moderate 
party kejit alool Ironi the' intrigue's ol the 
Carbonaii, who 
c'ontiniK'd tlie'ir 
a (' t 1 VI11 ('S in 
seert't alte'i' the' 
subju'^ation ol 
Piedmont and 
Naples by the 
Austrians in 
X(S2I. TheediU'l 
Austrian aelher- 
ents were to be 
lound in llie 
('hurtdi states ; 
there', however, 
an e)ppe)Sit i on 
union, that ol 
the “Santedists 
had bee'll lormed, 
with thecoimten- 
a n c e o 1 t h e 
papae^y. While' strivin^^ for the maintenance 
of the ])a])al jiower and the strengthen¬ 
ing of rehgieius leeling, the ])arty occu¬ 
pied itsedf with tlie jiersecutioii of all 
Liberals, and rivalled the Carbonari in the 
use of poisein and dagger for the attain¬ 
ment of its ends. Cardinal Consalvi had 
availed liiinsell of the^ lielp of the Sanfe- 
dists ; but he allowed their power to extend 
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only So far as it might be* iiselul lor tlie* 
lurthei aiK'e' ol his ])ohtical obje'e ts. How¬ 
ever, under the go\('i nnu'iit ol Popc^ Leo 
XII., 1S2 ; iS^p, the' iidlueiicc' ol tlu' 
}).irly inCK'aseel ('onside-rably, and led the 
( iirdinal Ki\airohi, the' k'gate' ol Ravenna, 
to }H'rj>etrate e riu'lties upDii tln' Carbonari 
in Fae'iiza, a ]):)h('y which contributed to 
increase* the' ge'iieial ill-feeling with which 
Italy re'garde'd the' lutile administralion 
ol the ])a))aey. 
Pius Vlli;. 
T82epTS]o, aiiel 
Cardinal Albani 
Sli])])ort eel the* 
iinie)!! ol tin* San- 
h'disls ; llK'ir 
c o 111 111 u e ei al- 
teni])tsat aggran- 
elise'ine'nt resulleel 
in the' tempeaary 
succe'ss ol the 
revolutiein in 
P>e)le)gna. This 
moveme'iit hael 
been king pre'- 
pareel, and broke 
out on February 
4th, i8ji, when 
Menotti in Parma 
gave the signal for action. The' Duke of 
Modena, Francis IV., imjiriseiiied Menotti 
in liis own house'; leeling himsell, however, 
too we'ak to eleal with the' meivement. he lied 
into Austrian territory with his battalion 
of soldiers, and hastened to Vienna to 
a])peal to Metternich for lu'lp. His example 
was fedloweei by Pope (Gregory X\d., 
elected on February 2nd, 1831, formerly 



DUKE .OF BRUNSWICK KING OF HANOVER 

” When Charles, Duke of Brunswick, proved his incompetence, his 
brother William, at the request of Prussia, offered himself for the high 
office and was received with acclamation. King of Hanover, Ernest 
Augustus exhibited a weak narrow-mindedness by refusing the con¬ 
stitution between the nobility and the representatives of the peasants. 







THE NEW REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


Bartolommeo Ca])pelleri, general of the 
Camaldulensian Order, whose supremacy 
was no longer recognised by the Umbrian 
towns wliich had broken into revolt, by the 
k'gation, or by the Marks. 

Th(' Austrian chancellor thought it advis¬ 
able to maintain at any cost the ])rotec- 
toi at(‘ exercis(‘d by tlu' em})eror in Italy ; 
notwithstanding tlu' threats of fb'ance, who 
(k'clart'd that slu' would regard the advanc(‘ 
o( Austrian tro()])s into the ('hurch stat(‘s 
as a ('asiis belli, 
h (' o c c u ]) i e d 
I'lologna. Mart'h 
jmt, allc!' seizing 
h'e 1 1 a r a and 
Pai ma in the 
1 11 s t days ol 
March. Aiuona 
was also lonaal 
to sui'iender ; in 
this town th(‘ 

]) r o \’ 1 s 1 o n a 1 
go\ernnu'nl ol 
the R o 111 a g n a 
had tak(‘n reluge, 

1 o g e t h e r w ith 
Louis Napoleon 
Bona])arte. son 
ol thc“ King ol 
Holland and ol 
llorteiise F>eau- 
liarnais, who first 
tame into (Con¬ 
nection with the 
1 \'o 1111 i o n a 1 \ 

]) a t y at this 
date. 1 he task 
ol the Austrians 
was then brought 
to coinpk't ion. 

On JuU' 15th 
they retired troiii 
th(' |)aj)al state's, 
but were' obligc'd 
to r e 111 r 11 on 
January 24th. 
ih'jj, in ('onse'- 
(juence ol tlu‘ lu'w re\a)lt which had been 
l>rought about by the* truelties ol the 
l)a})aliiii, or])a])al soldiers. Louis Philij)})e 
attein])tcd to lend some show^ ol su]>])ort 
to tlu' Italian Liberal jiarty by occu])ying 
Ancona at the same' time, February 22ud. 
Neither France nor Austria could oblige 
the T\)])e to introdiui' the relorms which 
lu' had promis(‘d into his administration. 
The ruling ])owers of tlu' (Tiria wane ajipre- 
heiisive of the reduction ol tJieir revenues, 


and steadily thwarted all measures of 
n'organisation. When Gr(*gory XVI. en¬ 
listed two Swiss regiments for tlie main¬ 
tenance of peace and order, the foreign 
troops evacuated his district in 1838. 

In CuMinany the (‘fleets ot the July 
Revolution X'aried according to diffeix'uces 
ol politic al condition, and lullv r(‘pres(‘nt(‘d 
the divergences of l(‘(iing and opinion 
|)revailing in the s('])arat(‘ ])rovinces. 
dii(M(‘ was no unilorniity ol thought, nor 
had any t<’ndency 
to nationalist 
movement be- 
('oiiK' aj)])ar(‘nt. 
Lilx'ral and Radi¬ 
cal grouj)s wa're 
to b(‘ found suk' 
b\ side, divick'd 
by no strict Iron- 
tit'r liiu‘ ; more- 
o\'er, operations 
in ('ominon were 
mconceix’able. lor 
no common ol)- 
jec't ol ('udc'avour 
had yc't b(‘en 
louiid. In ])ai- 
ticulai 1 edi'ra 1 
])ro\'inc('s s])('cial 
c i re u m st a n ces 
gave' rise' to r('- 
N’olls intc'iidc'd to 
pi odiicv' a (diang(‘ 
in tlu' rc'lations 
subsisting be¬ 
tween the rulers 
and the ruled. 

lhainswiek was 
a scc'iie ol events 
as lortiinate lor 
that state ;is tlu'y 
w'ere i'a])id in 
d (' v(‘ 1 o ]) m e n t. 

( hark'S, Duke' ot 
IhunswL'k, who 
had begun his 
rule in 1823 as 
youth ot nineteen yc'ars of age, 

show'ed himself totally incoin])(‘t(‘nt to 

lulhl the duties ol his high ])osition. }\v 

conducted liimsell towards his rc'lations 
ol England and Hanovc'r with an utter 
want of tact ; and towards his subjects, 
whose constitutional rights he (k'clined 
to rec'ognise, lu* was ('(pially haughty and 
dictatorial. Altcu' tiu' e\'ents ol July he 
had returned home from Paris, whc‘re he 
had s])cnt his time in the grossest pleasures, 



A GROUP OF NINETEENTH CENTURY POPES 
During the restles.s period in the first half of last century, St. Peter s 
Chair was occupied in turn by the Popes whose portraits are given 
above. Pius VII. died in IsJ.:, and was succeeded by Leo XII. At his 
death, Pius VIII. became Pope, ruling only from March, IS21>, till 
November, is;{(). He was followed by the reactionary Gregory XVI. 

a 
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W i i / i a m 
Duke of 
Brunswick 


and imnic'diaU'ly npj)(>sod thn iiobU'S aiul 
tlu' (iti/iMis as nitlik'ssly as ('\'c‘r. Dis- 
tuid)aiua'.-^ hroko nut in ronMapiuncr on 
Sc}»(( inlx'r 7tlL h lylifuncd 

tiu' rn\vaidl\- lilx iinu' that lu- rwn uatud 
]iih ('a])ital with tin' ntnut^t }H»Ksil)k' vjHX'd 
iiH(J (icM'i'tcd ij/s pnn'mci'. At tln^ n-ijiiot 
oi l^nissi'd, his hiothrr W iiiMiii, lud 
takrn over the prinejpdhty o/ 

()]s. oitumd hiiiisclt In thu jtrojdu 
of Ijjiinsvvick, who ivcnida'd 
liiin with arclaniation. Not- 
withstandhii^ th(‘ ()])j>()siiioo of Midtcniieli 
in tl](‘ diet, the joint nction ol Prnssin nnd 
Eny/and secured W’llliuin’s rei'oi^nition 
as (hik(‘ on J)c(('inl)cr Jnd, nttei (Innles 
liad inad(' hnnscll lh(' Jant^liini^-stocd': n* 
iCurojx' by a (k‘s|H'jatr attcanpt to cioss 
the trontii'r of Prun-^wick with a snia]J 
body of ariiK'd laiffiaiis. 

I lu‘ ])('()])!(' of H(.‘ss(' lon'od thtar (‘l('(‘toi, 
Whlhain 11 . to sunnnon thr rc'])rus(uitativ('s 
ol tli(' (Irdors in S('])t('inbor, iS^o, and to 
assc'Tit to tlu' constitution winch they 
sptH'dily (Iruv up. On January 8th. i8 ;i, 
tlic (i(‘('tor. in tlu' [)r(\s('nc(.' of the Crown 
lhiuc(^ I^'iedi'ric William, siyiusl the docu- 
luents and hainksl them to the < )rd(‘rs ; 
howa'ver, tlie ]K“0])]e of Ili'sse were' unabk‘ 
to st'cure ('onstitutional ^ox’erimu'nt. Tliex' 
(k'diiK'd to allow' tlu' (ii'ctor to u'sidi' 
amou^ thc'in in ('assti, with Ins mistn'ss, 
hnniu' ()rtl(")])p, whom he imuk' (.'ountess 
of Kt'](ii(‘n])a( h m iSji. and afterwards 
Count('ss of lu's.somt/; they lorc(xl him to 
withdraw' to Hanox’er and to a])]>oint the 
(iowu liiuce as co-re^ent, Sept(anb('r 
7,()th, i8;i, bnt found tlu'y had mer(l\' 
talleii out of tin' frying-pan into the liri'. 

In August. i8;i. Frederic William 1 . 
marric'd (iertnuk' Lehmann nee J^idkc'ii- 
steim the wife ol a lieutenant, wlio had 
Ih'C'u dix'oi'ced liy lu'r liusbaiul m Bonn, 
made' (Oimte'ss of Sehaumburi^^ in i8;i, 
and Priuce'ss of Hauau in 183 ; ; as a 
result lit' (piarreiled with his mothei, the 
Princess Auymsta oi Prussia, and with 
the c'states, wiio ('sj)oust'd the* 
cause ol the injured ek'e'tress. 

He W'as a malie ions and stub¬ 
born tyrant, who broke liis 
plighted w'ord, deliberately introduceel 
(iiang(\s into tin' constitution through liis 
Ministe'i’, Hans Danie'l voii Has.st'uptiug, 
whom In* sipiported m his struggle w'ith 
the c'states until the Ministei' also insulted 
him and o])]X)sc'd his ('ilorts at unlimited 
despotism. Hassenpflug left the service 
ol Hesse in July, 1837, tirsl entering the 


Cl ' 
-einl 


The Tyrant 
F rederic 
William 


civil^ .ser\ic(‘ in Sigmaringen, Xovi'nik 
j 8;8, tin'll that of Inixmnburg, |,, 
iS ;(), ullimati'lv taking a high pkn e n 
juiblit administration oi Piussia. i8.p 
rhe peo]>le ot Hessi' then bci an ( 

\ mci'd that their jiosition h.i,’ 
dt'tt'ian\itt‘d thiin otlu rwise : tJ,r /^a 
wa.s ('oiitiJiiidlh’ dt war wjth the ,, 
nicnt, diul was rejK'dtedly dissolved. Tie 
Lilu'rals went togii'at trouble toi laim tin /i 
rights ill endh'ss aj)/K“al.s and firoeluinutioir 
to the h'ederal ('ouncil, lait w’C'R' naturall\ 
and inx'ariably the losers in the stru^f^h^ 
with the unscnifniJoiis I'cgi'nt, wiio hecdint' 
elector and framed the enjoyment of tlu' 
r('V'('mies from the demesiu'S and the trust 
projH'ity by the di'ath ol his father on 
Novc'inlK'r Joth, 1837. Tin' Libc'ials W'eie 
not an.xious to resort to any x'iok'iit 
st('j)s whicli might liaxa* jirovokecl the 
heek'ral Couinil to int('rl('rence of an im- 
])leasant kind ; tln'y w'cre also unw'ilhng 
to act in conci'rt with the Radicals. 

IWen nion' lK'l])k.'Ss and timorous 
W'as the iH'hax'jou]' of the HanovTi'ian.s 
win'll tln'ir king, Krnest Augustus, wlio 
had contracted di'bts amounting to 
. sc'veral million thalers as Duke 

The brave Cumberland, w'as so 

^ ... narrow-minded as to reji'ct 

o mgen ('onstit lit ion whi( h had 

Ik'i'u arrangi'd alter long and ditficuit 
negotiations bi'twei'ii the nobility and the 
j('])r('S('ntatives of the' ])easants. St'vc'ii 
piofe'ssors ol (h’)ttingem Jakob and W'll- 
In'liii (irimiii, Dahlniaim. W’elx'r and 
Cn'iwinus, Ew'akl and Albri'cht, jirotested 
against tlu' jiatent ol Noxc'inber ist, 1837, 
which afisolved tlu* state olticials from 
their oaths ol lick'hty to tin* constitution. 

Idle state ])iosecuti(m and im'iciless dis¬ 
missal ol tlu'st' ])rolessors aroused a gimeral 
outcry throughout (ii'rmany against the 
I'tlrontery and obstinac y ol the (iue]])hs ; 
HOIK' tlic' k'ss, the' estate's, who had been 
deprixc'd ol their rights, wc're too timid 
to make a bold and honourable' stand 
against the* jieiwTrs eijipressing them. A 
number ol the e'k'etors consented, in 
accorelaiice* wath the* de'crees of t8i(), which 
were* reviveel liy the king, to carry through 
the' elections lor the (leneral Assembly of 
the' ('States, the'ieby e'liabling the king to 
maintain that in ieirm at k'ast his state* 
was coiistitutioiially gox'e'riu'd in the .s])irit 
ol the Act of Fe ek ratiein. In vain did that 
indomitable cham])ion of the popular 
riglits, Jejhann Karl dTrtern Stiive, burgo¬ 
master of Osnabriick, protest before the 



THE NEW REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


Fedt'ial Council against the illc^gal imposi¬ 
tion ol taxes by the Hanoverian govern¬ 
ment. Tlu' j)revailing disunion enabk'fl tli(‘ 
imthloss ruler to secure his victory; tlic 
rom}»hance of liis su])j(‘cts gave a hiirly 
olausilde colouring to Ins 
arbiirary explanation ol 
t h e s e niH'onstitutional 
:i( (s , his policy was in- j 
O'l pii'ted as a ri'turn to 
lli(' old legal constitiition, 

,1 letnrn adoigt'd, and 
then'loie r.ilitied, by the 
(states 1 liemsel ves. 

'r h e S a X o n s h a d 
(iisplaved lar gii'atc'r in- 
. lination to riot and ('on- 
-’pnaK'v; howevaac m that 
kingdom tin* transition 
tioni class piivik'ge to 
(vinstitutional govei n- 
iiieiit was e( )ni 1'letiM 1 
without any sc'rions inp- 
tine ol the good I'elatioiis 
bc'lwc'C'ii the p( oj)l( <ind THE BROT 

tll(' goveiinnellt ; both jakob and Wilhelm 

K i II P Aiitlionv' -ind t;ducationists of Get 
I n g .vninonv^ <in(l pfof,.ssois dismi^.sed 

his nc'])h('W ln'('d(‘ri(' aRalnst the absolutu 

AiiKusHis II., wlK.in 1 k' 

had appointed co-n'gent, })ossess(‘d snl'ti- 

V icait insight to recognise tlu* adwintaees 

ol a constitution ; the' co-oper*ition ol 

kirge si'ctions ot the' connnnintv would 

d(‘hn(' till' (list nbiition ol tliose bmdeiis 

w’hic'h state ne- 


tenclencies proved incompatible with the 
lavour which the Saxon Court attem])t('d 
to show the', (ditholic (diurch, the two 
jiriiK'C's considerc'd in 184.; that tla'V were 
able to clisjH'Tisc' with his sc'rv ii e-.. 4 'he 

- great lisc' in prosjierity 

manilested in vvvry de- 
partnh'iit ol ])ubh(' lih' 
under his govc'rnment was 
invairiablv asc]ib('d to his 
wasc' s t a t e s in a 11 s C i p 
aaid his great capacity. 

Not c'litiiely discon- 
n(‘( tc'd are those* ])oliti< al 
]) h c‘ n o m c' n a w' h 1 c h 
ocaairrc'd in I’adein 1 h'sse- 
1) a r m ^ t a d t, and the 
ICivarian Palatinate', as 
lesnlts ol till' changes 
W'hic'h had la'i n brought 
to ])ass ill Jdaiicc'. In 
these j)ro\ iiK e's it bc'came 
jilaiii that hlx'ralisin, and 
thc'k'gislation it ])romoted. 
FRs r.RiMM wciv incai.al.k' ol satislv- 


THE BROTHERS GRIMM 


i n E- !.> rv. w 1 n jc-iv vjix 1 jvi J.V1 . . , . . 

Ixith Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm two prominent Ulg the p('0])lc' as <l Wiioll', 


educationists of Gottingen, were among the 
professois dismissed in 1 h; 7 for protesting 
against the absolution of state officials from 
tlfeii oaths of fidelity to the constituticu. 


eii, were among the (g Cl'eating a body 

1h; 7 for protesting 

f state officials from polllb Sll 11 ICTeil 11 V Stroilg 
to the constitiiticu. 'progress 

ol sound c'('onoinie dev elojtinc'Ut. Nowlieie 
throngliont (lermanv w<is tlie pailia- 
nu'iitarv ^girit so native' to the' soil 
a's m Ikidc'ii. wln'ie iht' dc'inocrals. iindi'i 
the ]e.'!(h-r>lnp ol llie Freilvarg prolcssors 
Karl von Kol lec'k 


(•('ssilu's inevit¬ 
ably laid upon 
the shoiildc'rs ot 
individuals, 
'j'hey su])])orted 
the' M 1 n i s t c' r 
Kern hard August 
ol Idndc'nau, one' 
ol th(' w 1 s c's t 
t a 1 (' sm c' n in 
tiermany under 
the old la'ac'tion- 
ary regime', wiu'ii 
heintrodiu'c'd the 




and Karl Theodor 
\V c' 1 e k e r, the 
lleidt'lbc'rg jnrisl 
K 7L r 1 Jose'}) h 
^littermavc'r, and 
the Mannlu'ini 
high 1 n s t i e c' 
Johann Adam 
von It/stem, had 
1) c' e o in e ]) r e- 
dominant in the 
Se'conel (diambc'r. 
T h c' constitu¬ 
tions ot Ikivaria 


('onstitntion of 
Se})te'mber 4th, 
1841, which })ro- 
vided a siiffK'ient 


AUGUST OF LINDENAU KARL THEODOR WELCKER 
“One of the wisest statesmen in Germany,” Bernhard August of 
Lindenau introduced the constitution of September 4th, IS O, which 
provided a sufficient measure of representation for the citizen classes, 
and protected tiie peasants. Karl Theodor Welcker was one of the 


and Hc'sse-Darm- 
sladt gave full 
liea'iK'e to the 
ex])re'Ssion ol 


measure' of rc'prc'- Freilnu-gprofessors who became predominant in the Second Chamber. j)|i})]j(^ Oj)inioil ill 
se'iitatioii lor the eitizc'ii classes, and tlie I^ressaiid at j)nbli('mc'C'tings. Ihit liberal- 


]>rotee4e(l tlie ])e'asants from delraudalion ; ism was impressed with the insuflieie'ney oi 
they contiinu'd their snp])ort as long llu' means provide'd lor the ('X])re'ssion and 
as he possessed the eonhdence of the execution ot the ]X)pnlar wall ; it did not 
Second Chamber. When his progressive attem])t to create an administrative t)olicy 
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vvhicl] rniglil have hrou^^ht it into lino 
with tlie ])ra('ti('al needs of the ])Oorer 
classes. It ho]H'(l to attain its ])olitical 
ends by iinceasin.e: (dtorts to limit the 
])o\v('i ot llu' C rcAvn and by extending the 
])ossibiht ic'.s ol ])o])ular n'jnesentation. 
The result distrust ou the ])art of the 
(hnasties the government 
iscontent oft^cials, and th(' ('lass(‘s ill im- 
ncourage connec tion with them. 


by the Press 


wliiK' the disLontc'uted classics, 
\v(‘i(‘ nu'ai'iabh' too numc'rous ex'eii 
in (listiicts so l)l('sscd 1 )\' Natui'c' as th(‘S(\ 
vvoi'e di'iveu into the ai'ins oi the Radical 
a.i^itatois, who had immigrated Irom 
hVaiict', and in ])arti( nlar from Strassbmg. 

'J'h(‘ \ri \’ consideicd)l(‘ Irc'cdom allowed 
to th(‘ bu ss had lostc'i'cd the growth ol a 
large' nnmlxM ol obscnrc' ])nl)licatioiis, 
which c'Xistc'd onh’ to pic'ac h the rejection 
ol <dl gox’ermnental nu'asnrc's, to discredit 
tlu' monarchic al p<iily. and to exaspea'ate 
the' working classes against their more 


whic h c'Xisted only 
ol <dl gox’ermnenta 


tlu' nionarc lnc al p<iity. and to exaspc'rale 
the' working classes against tlu'ir more 
pros]H'rons snpc'i lors. Thc' nnmerons 
bolish rc'Ingec's who w ('i c' looking lor soiiu' 
coma'll lent and c'xc it mg lorm ol occn])at ion 
recjuiring no grc'at expc nditnix' ol labour 
\\'(.'rc' exact 1\ the tools and c'liiissai U's 
rc'C|nirc'd b\’ the k'<cders ol the' rc'volntionary 
iiiovc'iiieiit. and to tlic'tn the gc'iic'ral 
sN'inpathy with the' kite ol Poland had 
opc'iic'd c'X i'i y dooi Hu' lirst dist in bailee's 
broke' out in Ih'sse-1 larnistadt at the end 
ol Sejitc'inbc'r, iNp,o, as the' rc'snlt ol inc'or- 
poration m the' Prnsvian ('nstoms rnion. 
ancl wc'ic' iMpidly slip](ic'ssc'd by lorcc' ol 
<irnis ; the.' aimiiosity ol the' mob was. how- 
c'X'c'r, pnij)os<']\- lostc'rc'd ancl (.'Xfiloitc'd bv 
the' cliic'Is ol a cU'inocratic' c'onspiiac y who 

_ NNc'rc' })rej)aiing lor a gent'ial 

Thc Germans i \i u 4i d r 

„ . r rising. In May, iiS t he Ivadi- 

Prepanng for , ' ; • , 

Revolution ‘ I'lcpaird a inoft- 

iiiK a( llic castk- ol Hainl.acli 
uc'ar Xc'iistadt on the Hardt. No disguise 
was made' oi their intc'ntion to unite the 
])ec)])l(' lor the' ox'C'rtlirow of thc' tliroiu' and 
the I'lc'ction cit a dc'mcK'ratic- rcjniblic. 'J'he 
unusual occuri encc' of a ])o])ular mani- 
lestation prox'c'cl a grc'at attraction, d'hi' 
turgid outpourings, seasoiu'd with violent 


The Germans 
Preparing for 
Revolution 


invectives against every form of modera¬ 
tion, emanating Irom those crajnilous 
scribblers wdio w^ere transported whth 
delight at finding in the works ol Heinrich 
Heine and [.ewas Baruch f^drnes induce¬ 
ments to high trc'ason ancl anti-monarch¬ 
ical feeling, infl.lined minds only too 
acc('ssil)le to ])assion and excitc'inent. As 
vintage' advanced feeling grew highc'r, a,nci 
attractc'd the studc'uts, including the 
various studi'iit cor])s which had regained 
large numbc'is ol adhc'ic'nts, the rc'mein- 
brance ol tlie jicrsc'cnitions oi the ’twi'iitu's 
having been gradually obliterated. 

At Christmas-tiine, iS an assembly ol 
thc' accni'diti'd ri'p:I'seiitati\c'S ol these 
coijis ill Stuttgart was indnc'c'd to accc'de 
to the proposal to share in I lic' lortlieonnng 
[)opular j'ising. The* ri'snlt was tli.it altc'i 
till' emeute set cin foot by the' ck'inocrals 
in Franklort-on-.Main on April ;icl. iS yp 
when an atti'injit was made' \(> sc'i/c' the* 
h'ck'ial palace and the' bullion there' stoiccl. 

it was the'stnck'iits w'ho chu'lly 

c cm c tlu'ir irrc'spon- 

, sibility ancl lac k of c'onnnon 
Ihe Students - 

sc'iisc.' ; t lu' nu'asm c's ol intimi¬ 
dation and rex'c'iigc' unck'rtaken by the' 
(ic'rman (lox'c'rinnc'nt at the ck'inaiid ol 
Metlernich Ic'll e hielly ancl te'iribly on the 
heads oi the' (ic'iman stnck'nls. No dis- 
tmc'tion was mack' bc'twc'c'ii thc' youthlnl 
aberrations of the'se' coips, wliic'h wc'ie 
ins])iie'd mc'ie'ly by an c)\y'i po\\e'img sc'iisu 
oi national ic'c'ling, and the' bloodthiisty 
(k'signs ol niale\a)lcnl mtngiieis lor ex¬ 
ample', oi the' pi K'st Friediich Ludwig 
Weiclig in Ihitzbach -or the iinsci npnlons 
lolly ol re'Volntioiiai y monomaniacs, such 
as the (leittinge'ii {)'i\’at-doze'll t \k)n 
Ivausche'iiplat. 

Hundreds ol young men wc'i e' c'onsigned 
lor ye'ars to the' torture's ol horribk* and 
p.'Stik'iitial dungeons by the c'okl-blooded 
cuu'lty of re'cl-tajie inchifc'rentisin. The' 
punitive me'asures ol justice' thc'n ('nlorced, 
iar irom creating a salutary fc'eling oi 
le'ar, increase'cl the existing aniniosily, 
as is proved by the honors oi the l^c- 
x'olution c)f 1848. 













THE WELDING OF THE STATES 


THE GERMAN FEDERATION AND 
THE GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION 


D rRTN('i tli(‘ pc'iiod subs(‘(ju('nt to ihc 
r<»ii^i'(‘ss ot \dciina a import¬ 

ant modificalion in llir ]): oi^ress oi (jcnnan 
history took ])]a(:(‘, in s]>itr‘ oi the hict 
that such cx])ia'ssions ol po]mlar icelini^ as 
had hcc-n maniiest('d throiu;h the cxistini^ 
consiitutional outlets had i'f(eet(‘d but 
littU* a.lteratu)n in social and ]>ohtical hie. 
'Fills inodihcation was not due' to the; diet, 
which, ])ro])('rly s]')c‘akiuf.;, existeil to ])iO' 
ti'ct the common iiileia'sls of th(‘ (h'rmaii 
states ('olUadiN'ely. It was tlu* work ol 
the Trussiau (ioxa'innuait. m which was 
coiuaaitrat('d tlie ku'ciiest insight into th(‘ 
\'ai ious(U‘tailsof t lu' ])ublic admmistratiou, 
and which had theredore become a ('entix' 
ol attraction loi minds iiicliiu'd to }>ohtical 
thought and for statesmen ot lar^U' ideals. 
1 11 (iermaiiy th(' ]')olitical mo\'emenl had 
been pieccaled by a jieiiod ot economic 
p:'oL;i'ess ; tln‘ necessary ]'>re- 
iimiiiary to such a movement, 
. certain Ic'vel of piosperity 

in ermany liiuincial power, liad tliiis 

already bc‘en attaiiu'd. This achic'vement 
V as due to the c'xc'.elU'ul c|uahties ot mo>t 
ot the (lerniau races, to tluur industry, 
thedr thrift, and their godliiu'ss. The capi¬ 
tal lU'cessaiy to thc' c‘Conomi(' dc'velopment 
ol a [)eoi)l(‘ could only be gradually r(‘- 
covered and amassed alter tin* enormous 
losses of the French war, by pedty land¬ 
owners and the' small haudicrattsmcn. 

Howc'Wr, tills unconscious national co- 
o])eration would not have availed to bieak 
the hdtc'rs in which the economic life ot 
th(‘ nation had been chained for 300 years 
by jirovincial se])aratism. Of this opjires- 
sion the disunited 1 u'cs were* themselves 
largc'ly unconscious ; what one’ considered 
a burden, his neighbour regarded as an 
advaiutagcc Of constitutional tonus, of the 
procc'ss of economic dc‘veloi)meut, the 
nation severally and collectively had long 


Economic 
Prot' 


siiK'e lost all understanding, and it was 
rc'served for those* to sj)read such know- 
Ic'dge who had ac(|uir('d il by experience* 
and intellee’tual toil. 'Fhe'se* twa) (|uahli- 
cations were wanting to the Austrian 
(iovei iiiuent, whicli had formc'd the (ie‘rman 

, h'e*de'ratioii accorcling to its 

The ignornnee , ,, , 

- p r own ide'as. ir\a*n those* wlio 

L *7*'*^^- u admire* the diplomatic skill ot 
M e 11 e rn, Ch Mc^ttn au l. must a.lnut 

that the* Austrian chaucc*llor displaye'd sur¬ 
prising ignoraiKU* and ine*j)titudc‘ in dealing 
with (|ue*stions ol inte'rnal administration. 

His int<*re'st was e*ntire*ly conceiitiatc'd 
upon mattc*rs ot imiuc'diate im])ortane'e to 
the* succ'e'ss e)f his fore'ign ])ohcy, upon the' 
[irovisioii of mone'y and lee'ruits ; ot the* 
nece'ssities, the* me*rits, and the dc'lects ot 
the inhabdants of that emjiiie to which 
he* is thought to have re*nde*re'd such 
signal se*rvice*, of the force*^ doriuant in 
the* state ove*r which he ruled, he had 
not the remote'st lele'a. 

The meiube'is ot the* bureaucracy W'hom 
he hael collecte'd and e'mple>ye'd were, with 
tew e*xce*ptious, men of limited inle'lligence 
anel j)oor eelue ation ; cowardly and subser- 
vie*nt to authority, they we*re* so incompe- 
te'ut to initiate* any improvement e)f 
existing circumstances that the first jire- 
limiuary to any work ot a generally 
beueticial nature was the task of breaking 
down tlieir ojiposition. The Archduke 
John, the brother' e)f the Emjieror Francis, 
man lully conscious of the 
re u c work beneath the sur- 

o n as fae'e, a man of steady and persis- 
tent eneagy, suffered many a 
bitter exj)e*rience in his constant attempts 
to irnjirove technical and seaentific training, 
to benefit agriculture and the iron trades, 
co-operative enterpris(*s, and savings banks. 
The Emiieror Francis and his powerful 
Minister had one aversion in common, 

4881 
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which implied uiicoiidilioiaal o])pc)situ>ii to 
every form ol human eiideav'our - aii 
aversion to ])ronoun(a'(l ability. Metter- 
nich’s long (‘inployment ol (leiitz is to be 
explained by llu* impiaaitive maal for an 
intellect so ])liable and so rc'liable in its 
o])erati()ns, and also by the tact that (lent/ 
would do anything lor money; tor a 

position of ind('pend('nt activity, lor a 
chance of ix'ahsing his own 
\aews or aims, lit' n('\a'r had 
any dt'sire. Mt'ii ol indt'pt'ii- 
dent thought, such as Johann 
Phili])]) ol Wt'sst'nberg, wt'ie 
nt'X't'i pt'rniaiu'iit ly ri'taiiu'd, 
e\'en lor Itirt'ign st'iaact'. This 
statesman bt'Ioiigt'd to Hit' 

little bandol Austrian othcials 
who entt'itallied theoiies and 
pi'ofh-rt'd suggt'stions upon the 
lulni(' and tlu' tasks betore 
th(' lla])sbuig irioiiaichy. its 
position within the Federation, 
and upon lurtlu'r It'dt'ral 

de\'('lo])mt'nts. Ills o])inion 
Ujion (|iiestions <»1 It'deral 
relorni was disrt'gardt'd. and 
he It'll into bad odoiii at the 
Tamdon conlei (‘iice, wiit'n his 
coiuactions It'd him to takt'an indejx'ntlt'iit 
]>osition with rt'leienct' to the tpiarrel 
l)t‘t\\('en Ih'lgiuin and Holland. 

riit' fate ol the (it'rman ht'tlt'ration lay 
entirt'lv m tlit' hands nl Austria, and 

Austria is cxclusix’ely responsibk' lor tht' 
ultnnatt' hast'o t)l tht' Ft'tlcra- 



conijiaretl with the state gtixernments, lor 
increasetl severity in the t enstnship til the 
Jhess, anti tht' siirvt'illanct' til univt'rsity 
students anti tht'ir iiolitical activity. 

Stutlt'iit interfert'nce in jiolitit'al life 
is utterly unnect'ssary, anti can only 
be a source ol inist hiel ; but Metternicli 
and his scliot)! wert' nnablt' tt) grasj) 
the tact that such intt'rlt'rt'iice ceases sti 
st)t)n as ])t)htical action takes a 
])ractical turn. 11 Austria 
were tlisajiptnntt'tl in her ex- 
])et'tations til tht' (it'rman 
k'tleral Aatt's, hei' It't'lings 
originaft'd tinlyintlit' laid tliat 
Idaissia, togt'thei' with Hava- 
ria. Will ft'inlH'rg, Saxon\', and 
IFitlt'ii, t'litt'rtainetl loilit'r 
view s 1 han slit' ht'i st'l 1 ii))on tht' 
natnit' t)l Statt' t'xisU'iict' anti 
tht' thilit's attaching tht'reto. 

Tht' kingdom t)f Prussia had 
bv nt) means develo]K'd in 


FREDERIC WILLIAM IV. 
Crowned King of Prussia at 
Konigsberg in 1810, he promised 
the introduction of reforms, which 
were not carried out. Becoming 
in.sane m IH 


he died in 18(il. 

t)nslaught. 
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tion, w'hich she e\a'ntuall\' tle- 
st'rtt'd. Tht' lorm anti charat ter 


t)l this alliance, as alst) its aItei* 
devt'lt)])ment, wt'ie tlu' wtak t)f Mt'tter- 
nich. Petiplt' and (io\ t'rnment askt'tl lor 
breath and lit' gave them a sttnu'. Ht' 
ctinct'ivt'tl tht' state ft) bt' mt'rt'h' an insti¬ 
tution tillita'rt'tl anti gt)\t'rned b\' pt)lit't'. 
When mt)re than twent\' millitms til 
(icrmans tlt'clared t lit'inst'U’t s a ctimmercia.l 
corj)t)ratit)n with relt'rt'iit't' {o tht' wairltl at 
large, w'ith tht' objt'Ct t)l t'tjualising tlit' 
eontlititins ol ctunmt'rcial compt'tition, ol 
])re\t'nting an tivt'rwhelming influx ol 
Itireign gtiotls, ant1 t)f tipening the markt'ts 
ol the w'orltl tt) their t)wm prtitlucers — 
in that memt)rable yt'ar t)l iSgg tht' 
Austrian (itivtrmnt'nt, altt'r imiting the 
It'deral iv prt'st'iUatix't's It) mtinths t)l t't)n- 
lerent't's in \dt'nna, ta)nltl fmtl nt>tliing of 
more pressing im])t)rtance to firing forward 
than pro])osals lor limiting the elTt'c- 
tiveness of the jirovincial constitutions as 
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was 

strong ent)iigh tt) 
any possible Russian 
Kidh’ “ rounded off,” 
anti t'ompost'd ol .snt h lu'tt'rogenetais 
Iragments t)l tt'rritory that it ctiiild not 
111 its existing Itirm aspn\' to ])redt)minance 
in (iermanv. Prussia wais as yt't nn- 
conscitais t>l ht'r high t'allmg : sht' was 
wholh' spt'llbtane 1 b\' Anstiian It'tk'ral 

pohc\, but nt)nt' tht' less she had t'tan- 
])lttt'tl a task mcom])arably tht' most im- 
ptirlant natit)nal achitwa'inenl since the 
attainnuait t)l rt hgious liet'dtan—the foun- 
datit)!) ol the j)an-(h'rmamt' ( ustoms Union. 

('t)tta, the grt'att'sf (it'rman bot)k and 
iK'W'S])a])er })uj)lislu‘r, and an a bit' anti 
important business rn.an, hatl bt'en able tt) 
shit'ltl the lt)yal and tht)ronghly patriotic 
\'iew^s t>} Ft'W’is I. ol Pavaria lrt)ni tht' in- 
roatls ol his occasionally \'it)lt'nt })art)xysms 
ol pt'isoiial N'anitv. anti had 
st'curt'd flit' t'xt'f'utmn of the 
Act t)l May 27th, iSjtg ])rt)- 
viding lor a t'f)mmert:ial 
trt'aty betwa'en lUi\’aria-Wiirtemberg anti 
Prussia with Hesst'-F)armstatlt, tht' first 
tw'ostall's tt) jt)in a k'tleral customs union. 
1'ht' ('t)mniunity ol intt'it'sls bt'twa't'ii Nt)rth 
anti South (k'rmany, in which only far- 
set'ing men, sut'h as h'rietlrich last, tlu* 
national econt)mist, hatl belit'ved, then 
became so incontestable a lact that the 


Inauguration 
of a Federal 
Customs Union 
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comim'rriiil tiwity took the lorni of a 
rustonis union, iin])lyin/:^ an aiva ot nni- 
lonn (‘('ononiic inlorcsls. 

l'h(‘ '‘(\Mitral (k'rniati I’nioin” whirli was 
intciukai to dissolve' Uk' connection between 
Prussia and Sontli (le'nnany. and to nen- 

tralisi' tlu' ad\'antaf^M‘s tlience 
Collapse of rapidly c()]lai>s(‘d. It 

the entra ^ hecamc clear that economic' 

German Union . , . , ,, 

interests an' stron^u'r than 

])nhtic al and the' dislike ainonntintt to a\'('r- 
sion oi Pinssia ('iitertained by tlu' ('('iitral 
(ic'rinan pniverinne'nts b('('anu' Iric'iidline'ss 
as soon as aiu'thiiij^ was to Ix' t^aiiu'd by a 
change' of attitude'—in other we)rds. whc'n 
it se'C'iiK'd ]) )ssible' to till th(' state' e'X- 
('he'epiers. llu' e'le'C'torate e)i Hesse' hael 
take'll tlu' l('ad in o]>posin,L; the Holu'n- 
/ollein ])ohc\' ol customs le'de'i at ion : as 
e'aih' as ^he le-c'c )^nise'd that lu'i 

j)()li('\’ ot (oinmenial isolation spelt inin. 

A ^mnlai proe'e'ss led to 11 le' dissi>lution ot 
tlie so-c'alle'd “Innbeck t Om'e'iit ion ” ot 
.Man'll Jjth. i(S;o. which Irid me hided 
Haiiox'er. Tirnnswiek. ()lde‘iibnr,c. and the 
c'le'etc)r<ite'ot He'sse. Saxoin' joinc'd Prnss);i, 
on M.ire h ;oth, a.s did Ttinrmcc'n on May 
iith. nS;; on Ma\' jjnd iS;; the' 


Havarian-Whrtemberf^ and the' Prussian 
groups wa'ie eletinitel3' nnite'd. f)ii 
January ist, i<kj4, the muon inclndeel 
ei/^hteen (k'rman state's, with ipeioei.oex) 
inhabrtants; in 1S40 these numbers hacl 
rise'll to twc'iitv-three state's with 27.ooe),C)00 
inh ibitants. In 1841 the' niiiein was 
)c)in('el by P)rnnswicka anel by Lnxe'mlinrg 
111 1842 ; Hane)\’er elid not coinc' in until 
Sc'jite'inbe'r 7th, 1851, wIic'ii she* ce'ased to 
be an e)])en marke't feir Pritish ^oexls. The 
ex])c'nse's ot administration and oi gnarel- 
nn; the' frontiers wc're* met troin a common 
tnnd. \ iu' jirotits wx're' divicK'el ainon/; the 
state's within the union in ])ioportie)n 
to tlic'ir ]X)pnlation. In 187,4 the iirofits 
ciinonnte'd to lilte'eii sih'e'r hc'n, one', 

shilliUL; and sixp'in-' ])e'r lu'ad ; in 
1840. to more' than twenty silver 
141 ose he'll, two shilliiiLts. 

In the' sc'condar\' and ]H'lt\ states 
])nbhc o])imc)n h.id bee'ii almost e'litnely 
opposc'd to such nnioiis. Prussia was 
ail aid ol the' Saxon mamilactnrm/; inehis- 
tries and P('i])/i2 loresaw^ the cU'e'ay oi her 
threat marke ts. 'Jlie c're'dit ot e'ompletin^^ 
this _r;re'at natiomd ac hie*\a'inent beleinj^ts 
<dmo'^t c'X'c'hni\-elv to the' Lovc'rmncnts 


K':': 

f 



THE STATELY COLOGNE CATHEDRAL Photuchrotn 


The foundations of this magnificent structure, regarded as one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture extant were 
laid in li?4S ; the work was renewed in 1S4J, and in isso the building was completed according to the original plan. 
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and to the expert advisers whom they 
railed in. Austria now stood without 
the boundary of (fcrnian economic unity. 
Met tern ich recognised too late that he 
had mistaken tin' ])ower of this union. 
Pro})()s.'}Is W('re mooted lor the junction ol 
Austria with the allied (iernian states, 
hut met with no n‘Sj)onse from the 
industrial and manufacturing 
r o . * r interc^sts. The people imagined 

c that a pi()('ess ot division was 

Separation . . , 

e\’c'n tIuMi he,i;ninni|^ which 

was bound to end in pohti('al separation ; 
hut th(' importance ol Prussia, which 
naturall\' took the lead in conducting th(‘ 
husiiK'ss ol lilt' union, notwithstanding 
the efforts ol otht'r memlx'rs to ])reserve 
tlu'ir own ])r(‘dommane(‘ and inde])endc‘n('e. 
l)('('am(' ol)\'ious ('\’('n to those who had 
originally opposed the ('omdusion ol the 
convi'iition. d'he WTntemlHMg deput\' 
and aulhor, Paul Jhi/a-r, rc'cognised th(‘ 
lU'Ci'ssitv of a political union ol tlu' 
(h'rman states under Prussian lu^gaunony, 
and saw that the si'paration of Austria 
was ine\'itaf)l(c 

In i<S45, in his “ 'riioughts u])on Rights, 
State and ('hnich.” he ('\pounded th(‘ 
programnu' which was (‘Naaitually adopt(Ml 
i)y the* whole nation, though only after 
h/iig struggles and sc’veK' tiials. “'Hie 
conditions,” he thc'i'e said, “of (h“rman 
])!)li('y as a wlioK' seem to point to a national 
alliance' with Piussia and to an inter¬ 
national allianct' with the lu'ighhouring 
(iermanic states and with Austria, which 
is a hrst-('lass Po.ver c'\('n apart trom 
(h'rmany. Ida'ic' (an be no (]uestion of 
abolishing all political connc'ctioii Ix'tweeu 
(h'rinaiiy and Austria. In view of tlie 
danger thieaU'iimg (h'rmany on the east 
and west, nothing would be more foolish ; 
no c'lK'iny or rival of (iermany can be 
allowc'd to i)econu' j)aramount in J^oln'inia 
and (h'ntral (iermany. Hut the comj)U‘te 
incorporation of ]h)h('mia,-. Moravia, and 
Austria, together with that of the Tyrol, 
Carinthia, andStyria, would 
be less advantag(‘ous to Gei - 
many than the retention ol 
these countries by a ])Ower 
connected with her by blood relationship 
and an offensive and defc'iisive alliance, a 
power whose' arm ('an reach beyond the 
Alps on tlu' one hand, and to the Hlack 
S(‘a on the otlu'i .” 

Tt was now necessary lor Prussia to come 
to some agreement with the (ierman 
people and the State of the Hapsburgs. 
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Prussia's 
Relations with 
Germany 


For more than three centuries the latiei 
liad, in virtue of their dynastic powei. 
btxome the representatives ol the Romano- 
(ierman Enpure. Their historical position 
enabled them to lay claim to the leader¬ 
ship of the federation, though their power 
in this respect was jnirt'ly ('.\d('rnal. 
Certain obstacles, however, lay m the way 
of any settlement. It was difficult to 
secure any feeling of [lersonal friendship 
betvv(‘eii the South Germans and the 
Prussians of tlu' old ])rovince. .Somt' 
measure of jiolitical rt'form was needed, as 
well for the consolidation of existing })owt'rs 
ol defence as lor the [:)ro\'ision ol st'curity 
to the individual stal('s which might then 
form sonu' che('k uj)on the se\a'rity ol 
Prussian administration. 


Finally, there was tlu' ])eculiar tem|)era- 
ment ol Fr('d('ric William l\h, who had 
succeedt'd to the govt'nimeiit of Prussia 
u|)on tlu' death ol his latlK-r, Ida'deru' 
Whlliam 111., on Jmu' 7th, 1S40. lii 
rt'sp('('t ol cr('ativ(' ])ow('r, artistic st'iise, 
and warm, d(‘('p h'ehng, his chaia('t('i 
can only b(‘ descnlx'd as biilliant. He 
was ol the ri]K' age ol forty-five, and his 
first measures ('\^ok(‘d gn'iu'ial astomsh- 
iiK'iit and enthiisiasm. Hut lu' 
did not possessthe sti ong gi as]) 
of his grc'at ancestors and 
tlR'ir ])ow('i of guiding the 
shij> through critical dangers unaid(‘d. 
H(' had not that inward consc iousness ol 
strength and that decisu't'iu'ss which 
shrink from no 1 es})()iisibility ; least < I all 
had lu' a tine ajiiirc'ciation of the time and 
th(‘ forces at work. 


The Brilliant 
F rederic 
William IV. 


Prussia’s gic'at m'ed was a constitution 
which would enal)le her to send u}) to 
the ci'iitral government a rc'pia'sentativc' 
assembly from all tlu' jirovinces, such 
ass(mil)ly to haV('th(‘jiower of voting tax('S 
and conscriptions, of sujx'rvising tlu' 
financ(‘s, and of legislating in conjunction 
with the (down. On May 2Jnd, 1815, 
Frederic Wdlliam III. had made some 
])r()mises in this direction ; but tlu'se 
remained unfulfilled, as the gowrnmcmt 
could not agree u])on tlu' amount of power 
which might b(‘ delegated to an imjierial 
parliament without endang('ring the posi¬ 
tion ot the executive. Such danger un¬ 
doubtedly existed. 

The organisation of the newly-formed 
provincial federation was a jirocess 
which necessarily affected })rivat(‘ interests 
and customs jieculiar to the individual 
areas which had formerly been indepen- 
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dent sections of tlie em])ire, and 
w’cvv now lorced into alliance with oUkm' 
districts with whicli little or no connection 
had jneviously existed. The conflicting^ 
views and tlie jiartisanshi]) insejiarahle 
Iroin ])aiiiainentary institutions would 
have checked th(* (|ui(‘t, steady work of the 
Ihussian buiaaiucracy, and would m any 
case have jiroduced a continual and un- 
ne('(‘ssary a^utation. The iinjiiovenienls in 
the tinancwl condition creatiai by the 
better regulation of the national debt, by 
the limitation of military exjienditure, and 
the introduction of a graduated systmn of 
taxation, could not ha\'e becai mon* 
successfully or t‘\])editious]y carrual out 
than tlu^y wcat* by such Ministers as 
Hiilow and Klewit/. 

So soon as the main part of this trans¬ 
formation of the Ihussian state' had be'e'ii 
accom])lished, ])rosj)eritv began to re'turn 
to th(' jieasant aikl citi/c'ii classe's, and the* 
K'sult of th(' customs regulations and the 
('oiis('(jiu'nt exti'iision of the marke't began 
to bt' felt. The citizens then be'gan to feel 
their ])')W('r and joined the mlu'ntors of 
tilt' rights lormt'ily possessed by flit' 
numt'rous iiUjH'i ial and jiiovincial orders in 
_ , a dt'inand for some share in 

p the administration. Jt was 

e ges o found ])()ssibl{' to emphasist' 
tlu'sc' demands by reft'renct' to 
the e\am])l(' of tlit* constitutional govt'rn- 
mt'iits t'xisting in ni'ighbourmg tc'rritories. 
Th('spi't'cht'S dt'li\'ered byFrederic William 
I\h at his coronation in Kdnigsbt'i g on St'p- 
tt'i ibt'i loth, nSyo, and at his rece[)tion of 
hornagt'in Ikalm on Octobt'i 15th, 1S40, in 
vN'hich he dis])layt'd oratorical ])ow(‘rs 
uneepiallt'd by any prexaous princt', 
appt'ared to f^oint to an immediate Ivdfil- 
ment of tlu'se desires. 

d'he king was deeply moved by the out¬ 
burst of national enthusiasm in (Germany 
which was evoked by the unjustifiable 
menaces directed against ('icrmany by 
France in the autumn of 1840 during the 
Ibastc'rn coiujilications. The Minister, 
Thiers, who liad been in office since March 
1st, suddcmly broke away from the (}reat 
Powers during the Turco-Egyptian war, 
and initiated a fiolicy of his own in favour 
of Egyj)t—a short-sighted departure which 
obliged Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia to conclude the quadrufde alliance 
of July 15th, 1840, with the object of com¬ 
pelling Mehemc't Ali to accept the con¬ 
ditions of peace which they had arranged. 
With a logic peculiarly their own, the 


French considi'red thfmselves justified 
in securing their immunity oh the 
('ontinent, as they wert' ])oweii('ss against 
England by sea. Tlu' old nonsensical 
argument of their right to the Rhine 
frontii'r was revived and they proceeded to 
mobilis(‘ their force's. The'(lerman nation 
made' no attempt to disguise'thair anger at 
'Ti. D w insolent an act of aggres- 

c e.a ions showt'd all readiness 

and FrTncI sui)])ort the pioiiosals lor 

armed rc'sisf anci'. Nikolaus 
P>('ck(‘r comjiosed a song against tlie 
h^rc'nch which bc'camc' extremely pojnilar : 

t'or tree and (icunan is tlir Rhine, 

And (ierman shall nanain, 

Entil its waters ovaTwhrlni 
'Idle l.ist ot ( u-rman name. 

The nation wc're imiteil in sujiport of 
their jirinc'C'S, most of whom ad()])t('d a 
dignific'd and dc'lermiiu'd attitude towards 
France'. llu'n was the time' for JTedi'ric 
Wdlliam l\d to ste p lorvv'ard. Suiiporte'd 
by tiu' warlike te'm])er oi every (ie'rman 
rare, with the' c'xee'ption of the' Austrians, 
who wc'ie in tinancial difficulties, and by the' 
Iiopulaiity whie h his sju'c'clu's had gaine'd 
for him. he might have' intimidated 
Frane'c' both at the moment and for the 
future'. Howevi'f. he* roiifine'd himself 
to the' inti'oeliK'tion of reforms in the 
ie'dt'ral military ('onstitution at \denna, 
and thus sjiare'd Austria the' humiliation 
of o]>e‘nlv e'onfessing lie'r we'akness. The 
re'sult of liis t'florts was the' introduction 
of a ivgular iiispee'tioii of the' fe'deral 
contingents and the oe'cii])ation of Flm 
and Rastatt as base's lor the* concentration 
and moxe'ments of future' federal armie's. 

Thus was lost a most favoural)le ofi- 
])e)rtunity for securing llu' fede'ial ])re'- 
dominaiice of Ihussia by mc'ans ot her 
military [lowt'r, for she' could ha\a' con¬ 
centrated a rc'Sjiectable force ujion the 
(ierinan frontier more epiieklv than anv 
other member oi the* Feele'ration. More*- 
over, the attitude' of Ihaissia at the' Lonelem 
conferene'e was distinctly ineKlc'st and in no 
. way such as a Great Power 
should have' adopted. The king’s 

Failiirr ^ ^^f Ih^' laying of the 

foundation stone' e^f Cologne 
Cathedral on Se})tember4th, 1842, firoduced 
no deception as to his lack of ])e)litical 
decision. Wheneve'r a special .effort was 
expt'cted or demanded in an hour of crisis, 
Frederic William’s jiowe'rs jiroved unequal 
to the occasion, and the confidence which 
the nation reposed in him was deceived. 
Hans von Zwikdineck-Sudknhorst 
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THE NEW KINGDOM OF GREECE 

RUSSIA AND THE SUBLIME PORTE 


A FT'FJv tilt' Foi tt' liiid its ronst-nt 

to tlif ])r()tot'ol ol lu‘l)riiar\’ jrtl, 
tlio (ii'cai Fowt'is (^1 luirojx' atldrcsscd 
tlicmsclvts to Iht' task ol rt'or^aiiisin^ tin* 
(irct'k kiii.^doiii. I'lit'ssaly, l^^pinis, Matv- 
doiiia, (‘\T‘n Atainiaiiia. iviiiaincd under 
'riirki>li siijtreinacy ; kut a ('onsidcraklt' 
portion ol tlit' (iieek people, lorinin^ a 
national ('utity, llioiu^li linnted in t‘Xtt*nt. 
was now akle to hei^in a ne^\’ and tree 
exist(‘IK t' as aeoinpleteK indt‘p(‘ndent state. 

d'liis success had keen attained ky 
the rt'inai kakle tenatUy ol tlie (ireek 
nation, ky the continut'd su])])ort of 
(irt'at Fntain, and, ako\-e all, 1)\ the 
prt‘ssuie wliK'h tilt' I'^ussian co-reIi,i;ioiiists 
(d tlK‘ (ii't'eks had krtiiiyht t(.) hear uj)on 
tht' 'I'urkish military ]K)wer. Tht‘ work 
ol Jikeration was t^it'atly hnidert'd ky the 
di])loinacy ol the othtr (u'eat Powers, and 
jiartit'ulai ly ky the su[)port yi\en to th(‘ 
. , Turks, tht' tild aieh eiu'iiut's t)l 
ustria }. ('liiistc'lldoill, k\’ ('atiiolit' Aus- 

cleTurL 

the (irt'i'k (|uestit)n has rt'mained 
un,sol^a■tl to the prest'iit day ; that 
insteatl ol de\'elojliiiy its uiht*rent streii.^th 
the (iit't'k nation is still f)C(ai{)ied with 
tht' unilication ol its tlillt'it'iit trikes aiitl 
that the d'uikish statt', wliit'h was hostile 
to cnilisation, anti has jirstitit'd its ex- 
istt'iict' oiiK’ k\’ means ol tlie ka\'onets ol 
Anatt)lian le.uinients, still exists oii sut’ler- 
ant'i' as a lort ii^n body within the ])olitit'al 
system ol khirtipt'. Once a^aiii the ok- 
stat'le to a thoroUE;1i and coiiipieheiisivt‘ 
relorm t)l tht' jiolitical coiiditituis within 
the Jkalkan Ft'iiinsiila was tlu' juierile h'ar 
t)l tht' pt)wei inheient in a st'Il-tlt'tt'rmining 
nation, and. in a st't'oudary tle-;rt't', a tlesire 
lor the maiiitt'iianct' or extt'iision t)l inllii- 
eiice which imYtht he useliil in Hit' jn'iiiusula. 

d'he trut' basis ol such influent'e was not 
as yet untlt'rstotith It is not the states¬ 
manship) ol amkass.itltirs anti attat'lies 
which ^uves a natitai inllueiice akimatl, but 
its power to assert its will when its interest 


so demantis. National intlut'iict* rests 
upon the lt)rc('s whit h the state t an cttiii- 
mantl, u})on tlu' industry ol its tiadt'is, 
tht' \'alue and utilit\' ol its j)rt)ducts. the 
creative ])ow('r t)l its labour and capital, 
I'ht' (ireeks wt'ie imw coiilionted wath 
Greece ditlicull task ol concen- 

. tratiiui their toices at'commo- 
Wa^s* ^ datin.rp tliemst'h'es to a new 
political s\stem. and niakmy 
their intli'pendence a j)iactical reaht\’ ; lor 
this purpose it was iit'cessary to t'reate 
iit'W' admimstrativt' machmeixa anti Ita 
tills tlit'rt' was an t'litire deartli t>l tlu' 
iiet't'ssary matt'riak d'ht' probk'in wars 
(urthei compht'att'd by the tact that a 
dt'speratt'ly cttnl'-slt'd war had not only un¬ 
settled the country, kul reduced it almost 
to dt'solatioii. 'J'he noblest and the' bravest 
ol the nation had talk'll U])on tlu' kattle- 
helds or untk'r tin' at tacks ol the' j aiiissarie s 
and Albanians, e)r had kee-n slairephtered 
and kill led into tht' llair.cs ol l)urrjin^^ 
towns and vilkret's, alti'i the' extoition 
ol tht'U mont'W the e!cstriu'tie)n ol the'ii 
projie'rtv, aiiel the' rum ol tlie-ir pros])e‘rit\-. 

dhe' coiit rikut ion ol the lAire)pe'an 
Peavei'S to ku'ilitate' the work e)l rei'ein- 
stnie'tion eonsisteel e>l a kiny iiiidi r a,i;i‘ 
anel J,4oo,e)()0 jiouiids at a hir:h rate' 
ol inlere'st. Prince Le'0])old ol ( e^kiuaj, 
the lirst e'andieiate' lor the* (Ire'e-k throne*, 
hael unleertunate ly re*noune'eel his pre)]ect ; 
lie* weiuld lia\’e jireeve'd a ('a})al)le auel 
kenevole'iit ruk'r, aiiei wa)ukl pe‘rha))s have 
aela})te'el himse'll to tlie' ])e‘culiar charaede'r- 
istics ol (iree'k lile and thought, with the' 
p ki f ^'’^'^'tdual result e)l j)r(>\a'ding a 
limr-j)oint leir the introeluc- 
tion e)f more civilised and more 
moelern methods. In conse- 
qiK'nee of his retireme'iit, the presidency 
of Capoelistrias ceiiitmiied leir seirne time, 
until the mureler of this statesman, whe:) 
had eleser\’e*el wv'll ol his })eople, em Octoke'r 
()th, icSji ; then ledlowe'd the* short rei^n 
ol Jiis brother Augustine', who did not enjoy 
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tbo recognition of tlie constitutional party, 
the Syntagmatikoi. Ihtiinatcly, l)y work¬ 
ing on tlic vanity ot King Lewis oi 
Bavaria, luiropc^an di])loinacy jKM'siiaded 
this monarch to authorise his son Otto, 
born on June ist, to accept tli(‘ 

(ireek lliroiuc d h(‘ goviMiiinent was to 
be c arried on by tliicu' Itavarian officials 
until the youth attained his 
° majority. This settlenuait was 
o brought about by tlie T.ondon 
rcecc .. Oiiadrnpk‘ Convention ” on 
May 7th, i<Sj2, and is one of the most 
ill-considert'd j)U‘ces ot work ev(‘r jx-r- 
iormed by tlie stat(‘snien of tlu'old sc'hool. 

()i th(‘ young prince’s cajiacity as a 
rulcM not vyvu Ins lather ('an liave had 
tilt' smalU'St idea ; yet he was handcxl 
o\a‘r to lat(', to sacriika' the best y(‘ars ol 
his hl(‘ in a ho])eless stinggle lor powca 
and recognition. d'h(,' Cnc'eks wvvc look'd 
with ])i'onhses inijiossibk' of lultiliiK'iit, 
and inspirt'd with mistrust and hatred 
lor their “ bc'iu'lactois.” King Otto and 
his councillors had not th(‘ patit'iicc* to 
secure' through the National Asscanbly a 
gradual (k'N'elojmit'iit ol sm'li conditions 
as would ha\’(' made' ('onstitulional 
govaM'iiiiK'nt possible; tlu'y would not 
(k'\a)t(' themseha's to tlie task of supi'i'in- 
t(‘nd(‘nc(', ol jiacification, ol disentangling 
the various coinplK'ations. and rc'straining 
])arty action within th(' boundsol k^gahty. 

Th(' ]hi\'arian otlicials, who might 
pi'iliajis have' doiu‘ good service in 
Wiirzhurg or Anibc'rg, were unable to 
accommodate theinsi'h'es to their (lU'C'k 
environnu'iit ; their mistakes aroused a 
])assionate' animosity against tlu' (i(‘rnians, 
rt'Siilting in tlicar coinjilete exjnilsion from 
Hellas in rS4J. On March i()tli, lt>44. 
King Otto was ohhgc'd to agree' to the' in- 
troduc'tion ol a lu'w constitutional sclu'iiK', 
the advantages ol which were hickk'ii to 
him by the lact that it merely aroused 
new ])arty struggles and jiaiii ament ary 
discord. Consecpu'iitly he did not observe' 
^ , this constitution with sufficient 

Dismiss conscientiousness to regain the 

national rc'spect. Disturbances 

Ihcir King . „ / , 

111 the Jiast and the Crimean 

War proved so many additional obstacles 
to his efforts, which wt'rc' ended by a 
revolt in October, i8()2, when the (kreeks 
declined to admit their king within the 
Piraeus as lic' was returning from the 
Morea, and thus unceremoniously dis¬ 
missed him Irom their .service. In 1830, 
Greece was di'linitively se})arated from 
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Turkey; and at the same time the 
insolence of the Dey ol Algic'is, hitlu'i to 
under the Ottoman suzerainty, gave tlu' 
Bourbon monarchy the chance of trying 
to recover its jirestige wath the nation 
by the sc'izure of Algc'ria. The piratical 
activity of the Ifarbary States was brought 
to an c'ud. In 'rurkc'y also that inova'- 
rneiit was ruiw bc'ginmng, which will be 
consick'rc'd latc'r, tlu‘ litc'rary and jiolitical 
revolution of the' Young Turkish jiarty. 

Th(‘ indefatigable' Mahmud, howeveag 
again resumed his efforts to sc'cuie' the* 
unity of the enpiire. But hc' was forcc'd 
to give' way to his Pasha ol J^gypt, Mehe- 
nu't Ali, one e)f the' most important iiik'is 
W'hom the Last had producc'd lor a k)ng 
time. He was born in i/tx) at Kavala, in 
Koume'lia, ojiposite' the' iskind ol Thasos. 
He' had gone to J^'gyjit in 1800 with some 
Alhanian mercenaric's ; in the struggle' 
with the h'lench, English, and MaiiR'liike-s 
he' had raise'd himse'lf to snpre'inac'y, had 
('onc|ue're'cl the' Wahahites, subjugated 
Aiad)ia and Nnlka, and created a highly 
coinjietent army hy means of military 
rc'lorm upon a large scale*. Whe'n Mahmud 
11. de'chned to nie'e't his e*xt('nsi\'e' (k'lnaiids 
_ . in letuin loi the' hc'l]) hc' had 

„ iciuk're'd against the' Grc'c'ks, 

T Ibrahim, an adoptc'd son ol Me- 
hc'inc't, a geiie'ral ol the* highc'st 
c'lass, invaded Syria 111 18 ;i, de'k'atc'd the' 
'rurkson thre'e occasions, e onctiu'ivd Akka, 
1832, and advancc'd to Kiutahia, in Asia 
Minor, in 183;. Mahmud apjX'ak'd to 
Russia lor hel}). Russia lortliwith sent 
15,000 nic'n to the J^osphorus, whilst the 
fleets ol France and Idigland je'alously 
watche'dthc' Darelanelk's. Me'lie'iiic't Ah was 
oblige'el to make* pe'ace on May 4th, 18 ; 
and was driven back hc'hind the' '1 anrns. 

'file most tui]>ortant re'sult ol tlic'sc' 
e'Vc'iits, liowe'wr, was the' recoinpc'iise' 
which the' Sultan was induced to give* 
to the' Russians lor tlu'ir helj). He had 
b('en shown the letters ol the I're'iich 
Ambassador, which reve'aled tl^* intention 
ol the Cabinet ol the Tuik'i ie's to replace 
the Ottoman dynasty by that ol Me'he met. 
The' rc'sult was the com ention ot Hunkyar- 
Skalessi, the imjie'rial stairs on the* Jfos- 
phorus, July 8th, or May 2()tli, 1833. In 
this agreenu'iit the terrified Sultan maele 
a supplemcmtary preimise to close the 
Dardaiu'lk's in luture against every Power 
tliat was hostile to Russia. When this 
onc-siek'd convention, concluded in defi¬ 
ance of all international riglits, became 




THE BOY KING OF GREECE OTTO I ENTERING NAUPLIA ON JANUARY 2 th U 
Defeating the Turks and regaining their liberty in I*'-" the Greeks accepted Otto the youthful son of King Lewis of Bavaria as their king in 2 Only seventeen years of 
age when he came to the throne Otto displayed but litt'e capacity for government and his reign v.as far from being a success In he was compelled to leave Greece 
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known, the Western Powc^rs w(‘r(‘ naturally 
irritated, and Prince Metternich wittily 
designated the sultan as “ le suhliine 
])ortier des I)ardenell(‘S au servic(‘ du 
tsar.” 'fhe naval Powers witlidrew tlaai 
tleets from th(‘ Dardanc'lk'S, alt(‘r (‘nterinij: 
a ])rotest a^^aiust this embargo. Meaii- 
whil(‘, the will ol the tsar was suj^rimu' 
both in Athens and Stamboul. 
Ob trying his instructions. 


Where the 
Tsar was 
Supreme 


Mahmud refused to allow thi‘ 
Austiians to blast llu‘ locks 
on the Danulx* at Oisox'a, or to ])er 
Ins subjtx'ts to mak(‘ use o( the ships of 
the Austi la-Hungarian Lloyd ('ornpany, 
lonnd(“d in 'I'ru'Ste m iS ;(> : notwitli- 
standing this prohibition tlu' comjiany 
was able to resunu' with siua'css the old 
commercial U'lations ol tlu' X^/netians 
with tlu' L('\aint. 'Fhe Russian ambas¬ 
sador discounlc'iiaiued th(^ wishes of the 
grand vi/ir and ol the seraskier, who 
a[)})lied to the Ihiissian ambassador, 
('omit Kiinigsmark, with a rixjuest tor 
Prussian officers to 1 h' siait out, in viow ol 
a reorganisation ol the army, which was in 
lac't carru'd out under the adviia* ol Moltkce 
In i8 57 th(‘ first bridge over the (johUai 
Horn was built, Ix'twei'ii Ihikajiaii and 
Asabka[)usi ; not until 1843 and 1877 was 
th(‘ nc‘w bridge const ructtal which is 
known as tlu‘ \'ahde, alti'r the mother of 
Abd ubMejid. On August itith, 1858, 
the Hiitish ambassador lk)nsonby secured 
the com[)letion, in tlic' house' ol Reshid 
Pasha at Balta-Nin on the Bosphorus, ol 
that treaty respecting trade and customs 
duties, which has remained the mode'l ol 
all succeeding agreements, l^y v\ ay ol 
recomjienst' the Ihitish lleet accompanic'd 
the 'rurkish lleet during all its inaiueii- 
vres 111 the Medite'rraiu'an, until its seces¬ 
sion to IVh'hemet Ah. War was dedanal 
uj)on him by Sultan Mahmud 111 May, 
18 5(), when the Druses had revolted against 
the Syrian authorities in the Hainan. 
However, tlu' sultan died on July ist, 
n fK f could leceive the 

° news of the total dedt'at of his 

Mahmud 

and tlu' desertion ol his neet in 
Alexandria on July 14th. At a later period, 
alter his return to the Sublime Porte, 
Moltke vindicated the capacity which Hafiz 
Pasha had shown in lace of the lack of dis¬ 
cipline prevailing in his army, although 
the seraskier had treated the suggestions 
ol the Prussian ofticers with contempt. 
Ibrahim did not pursue his master’s troojis. 


as his own soldiers were too exhausted 
to undertake any lurther movements. 
Mahmud 11 . died a martyr to his own 
ideas and jilans : even his greatest ndorms 
remaiiK'd in embryo. Howex er, his work 
livc's alt('r him ; he was tlu' founder of a 
new' ])eriod for furkewg as Pi'ti'r the Hn'at, 
with whom he likc'd to be conijiared, had 
t)(‘en lor Russia. The difficulty of the 
politii'al situation, tht' inca])acity of his 
])r('dec(‘SSors. tlu' slavery imjiosed by tlu* 
donu'stic go\'('rnment and ('oiirt etiipietti', 
wt'i’t' the real source ol tliosc' ol)stack'S whiidi 
olten ('aus('d him sueh dt's])ondc'ncy that 
h(‘ sought ((Hisolation m drunkenness, to 
till' iittc'r (k'struclion ol his [xwei'rs. 

Abd ul-Me|id. 18 5() i8di, tlu' son of 
Mahmud, undc'rtook at the age of sixteen 
the gox’erimu'nt ol a state whu'h xvould 
irrevocabK' liaxx' lallen into tlu' ])ow'er of 
the Pasha ol Kgypt had not the ambitious 
])lans ol f'lanct' bi'en lliwarted b\’ the 
conclusion ol the Ouadiuple Alliance on 
July I5t!i 1840, betwi't'ii Ihigland, I'Jiissia, 
AustiTi.aiid Piussia. 'fhc'intt'iii'rimciM)! the 
alliance 101 e(‘d 1 he xai't orioiis Pallia Mi'lii'inet 
Ah to('\a( uab' Sx ria : alter the ('onclusion 
of p(*ac(' he obtaiiH'd tlu' Island ol d'hasos, 

. the cradh'ol his ra('('. lionitlK‘ 

1 he aultaiv Si, , ., 

, sultan as an a|)paiiage ol tlu* 

Gift to 1 I i 1 

(he Pasha . m xvhosr 

]»ossessioii it still ri'inams. 
An nnpoitant adxance is di'iioted by the 
Hcdti-sheril ol (lulliaiu' on Nox’cmbt'r 5rd, 
185(1, W'hu'li laid doxxai ('ertain piincijili's, 
on xvhich W(*re to be basisl lurtiier sp('('ial 
(h'crees. Idu' ri'lormation proclainu d as 
laxv xvhat had in laid long bi'en customarx’, 
the th('oreti('al ecpialitx’ ol the subjei'ts of 
every nation, rac'e, and nTgion belore (he 
lavxc It must bt^ said that in the ('xecution 
ol this ])raise\xorthx’ de('r('(' (eiiain pra('- 
tical dilluailties canu' to hglit. Ixh'shid 
Ikisha, the creator ol tlu' “hat,” xvas not 
inspired by any real /t'al lor ndorm, but 
xvas anxious sim])lx to use* it as a UK'aiis lor 
gaining tlu* favour ol tlu* Christian Powers. 

As early as 1830, lor example, a C('iisus 
liad b(‘cn midertakim. the first tliroughout 
the xvhole Turkish Imujuix', tlu' results of 
xvhich W'ere x’aliiek'ss. No official w^ould 
. x'enture to search the interior ol a Moslem 
hous(‘ inhalnted by xvomen and children. 
It xvas, moreovi'r, to the [irolit of the 
1C venue officials to reiiresent the number 
of houses and families in their district as 
loxver than it really xvas, xvith the object 
ol tilling their ])ockets xvith the excess. 
The Porte, unable to secure the obedience 
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of the S\Tians by a strong government 
like the military desj)otism of Ihraliim, 
was equally uiuible to win ()V(t th(‘ 
country by justi('e aiul good administra¬ 
tion, ioj- lack of one lu^ccssary condition, 
an honest official S('rvice. It was not to tlu' 
“ hat ” of Giilhane ol 185^), nor yet to the 
laier Hatti-humavun, that reform was 
diu‘, but L) the luirojiean ik)W(a's assoc i- 
atc'd to save the civsc'ent. Th(‘s<^ Powcas 
suggestc'd th(‘ only ])erman('nt solution 
by su})])tying the* watchword “ A la 
Iranca ” ; and urged tlu* Turks to a('(]uir(‘ 
a compk'ter knowk'dgt* ot the \\<‘sl, to 
learn Eurojx'an languages and S('i<*nce-^, 
i.o introduce* tlu* institutions ol the W'est. 

Literature also had to lollow this 
intellectual change*. I'owsirds the* end ol 
the eightc'enth centiirv, a poet <‘ndov\ed 
with the ])owers ot the anciint Itast had 
a])]>c‘arc'd in (ihalib, and a 
('oui't })oc't in tlu* iinlortunate 
Sehm in. Hcaln't ullah Siib 
lana, a sister ol the Sultan 
jMahinud II., and aunt ol the 
rc'lorining Ministc'r h'uad, also 
securc*d a I’leasurc* ot p(.)])ii- 
larity. Tlu se writers weie, 
however, unable* to hinder the 
decay ol old lorins, or rather 
the dawn ol a nc‘W juriod, 
the Tuikish “ mode'rn ages” 

The* study o! the* langua.gu's ol 
Faistern c'ix'ilisat ion be'eaiue* 
n(*glc*('ted in vic‘W ot the need 
of the study ol tlu* \\’e‘st. 

The new generation kne'w 
more ol La Imntanu*. Mont- 
c*scjuieu, and Xieteir hlugo 
than ol the Moslem classics. The jiolitu al 
lie'c'cl ol re'form made mc-n ambitious to 
s(*cure rece)gmtion for tlu* (halting c>l a 
di[)le)matic' note* ratluT than lor the com- 
jiosition of a Kassite*el, or of a jioem with 
a ])urjiose‘. In tlu^ ITist as we*ll as in the 
Wc'.st rne'diaval ])netry became a lost art. 
By the Dardanelle's ('onvention, whie'h 
was conc'lueled with the (Ire'at 
Powers in London on Julv 
Ijth, 1841, the Porte consenteel 
to ke'e*}) the Dardanelle's and the* 
Bosphorus clc)se*el io teireign ships ot war 
in the time of })e*ac'e. 


Persecution 
of Protestant 
Armenians 



SULTAN ABD UL-MEJID 
Ill ISJI h«* concluded peace with 
Meliemet Ali of Egypt, and in 
is:>{ his resistance to Russia’s 
claims to a protectorate over his 
subjects led to the Crimean war. 


Russia's 
Plans in the 
Black Sea 


Turkish ( iov(*rnm(*nt gave 


By this act the 
X muc h desireel 
sujiport to Russian aims at jiredominance 
ill the Black Sea. In the same year it wms 
necessary to supprt'ss rc'volts which had 
broken out in (hc'tc* and Bulgaria. In 
consequence of the incursions ol Mc*hmet 


Shah into the Arabian Irak, Suleirnanieh, 
Bdgclacl, Kc*rbela, and Armenia, a war 
with Pc'rsia was threatened, and the dis- 
])ute was only com])osed wdh difficulty by 
a jH'acc* c'ommission summoned to meet 
at Kr/eroum. Within the Danubian 
]a'inc'i])alities the sovereign rights of 
the* Porte were* often in conflict with 
the* ])rc)tectorate poweis of 
Russia. In Servia, Alexan¬ 
der Karagc’orgevitch w^as 
solc'mnly ai)j)C)inted l)ashbeg, 
or high ])rinc(* ot Se'iw ia, bv the Idrte on 
November i^th, 18412 ; Russia, however, 
hiic'c e'e'ded in ])(’rsuading Alexander 
\’ohmtarily to abdicate* his ])osition, 
which was not conlirmed until 1843 by 
Idissia, alt(*r his re-e*lection at Tope'hidei, 
lU'ar B(‘lgrade*. The Roman Catholic 
■ uniate —Arme'nians, w’ho had alreaeiy 
endure'd a cruel persecution in 
l8j8, se'cured toleration for 
the'ir iiuk'pe’nde'ut Church in 
38 ;5 and a representative ot 
their e)wn. A similar })er- 
scciition, su])porte*d by Rirssia 
trom Kt.slimiadsin, also broken 
out against the Protestant 
Arme'nians in 1845. It was 
not until November, 1850. 
that their liberation was 
se'cure'd by the* energetic am- 
l)assador, Stratfe)rd Canning. 
Even more* dangerous was the 
di{)lomatic bre'ae'h between the 
Peu'te and (ii'ceeu*, 1847. This 
3’oung state had growai insolent; 
su])])orted by the Russian 
])arly which de)mmate*d the 
Chambe'r of Deputies, (iree*ce had availed 
he'rse*lt e)t the he'lpk*ssness of the Porte 
against ]\Ie*hemet Ali, at the time* wluni Abel 
ul-Xh'jiel l)(*gan his reign, to se*nel help to 
the C'retans. 'Die Prime Minister, Kolettis, 
1844-1847, had rei)ealedly demanded the 
union e)l the* (IrecAS. Continued friction 
(‘udeel in 1840 with a collision between 
the* Turkish ambassador and the Greek 
king, with the breaking off of di})lomatic 
re'latieins, and with a revenge taken by 
the sultan upon his Gre'ek subjects, which 
might almost have ende*d in war between 
Gre'ce'e and 'J'urke'y, England and France. 
Ne)t until Sej)tember, 1847, under¬ 

standing between the two neighbours 
se'e ured, by the interventiem of the tsai 
on the personal appeal of King Otto. 

Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
Heinrich Zimmerer 
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THE STATE OF RELIGION IN EUROPE 

AND THE PROGRESS OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


’TIIIl L^irat ro\()]iiti()ns which liad tak(‘n 
^ jtlacc in the' politic'al woild since* T7S() 
W('i(‘ not ('alculatc(l to iirodiii'c satislac- 
tion cithci ainoiiLt contcinjHirarie's or 
postci it w I )isilliisioiiin('iit and t(*ar of 
Iho de*pi‘iKTation ol human nature, distnisl 
ol the ca|)a(it\’ and the \aliu' ol ci\'i(' and 
political institution^, weic* the* le;4ac\' Iroin 
th('S(‘ moveiiKaits. As men lost lailh m 
])olitical mo\'ement as a nuams ol amehoi- 
atin,*; llu* ('onditions ol hh' or imjHovm.L; 
morahl\c so did the\' Niairn lor the con- 
tentiiK'nts Lind tlu* ('onsokitions ol I'eliLtion. 

Many helicNa*; all would like to Ix'lu'Vi*,” 
said Alexis (U* koeajiu x ille ol hranea* 
alter the |ul\ Kexohit ion. IIowe\'(.*r, 
the i^a'i'ins ol pi(‘t\. “whuh, though mi- 
c('rtam in its objects, is j»owerlul enouL;h 
in its ellects ” had <diead\’ sjiiuni; to hie 
elm in,y the* Na]>ok‘omc pe i iod, "riuemyh- 
ont till' nmeteeaith ce-ntniA' the-re* is a 
l^teiu'ial saairniiiL; lor the' restoration eil true 
( hristiaii teehn^. It was a eiesire* tliat 
ew'oked at te'inpts at the* lor- 
mat ion ol religious soe'iet ie*s, 
olten ol a \e'ry e-xtraordm- 
ary nature, wit heiut atlam- 
ini^ an\ delimte eihjei't ; onthe-othe*! hand, 
it ojieiu'd the* possil)ikt\’eil .i niaitmlicent 
el(‘\'elo|)ment ol the jower ol (ki t holieism. 

1 he j)roL;i css ol the moxa'ineiit hael made* 
it plain that only’ a ( huie h e>l this nature 
ean be- ol \ital rnportance* to the history 
e)l the* world, and that the* o'vival ol 
(diristiamty exaii be brought abemt u})on no 
smalle'i basis than that wTiich is he‘ld by 
this (dmrcli. d'he lorce* eil the* me)ve*memt 
whieh resuheel in the* inte*nsihcati'n e)l 
])apal su ]>1 e'lnae'y enables us te) estimate* the" 
])owe*r ol reaetion whieh was bounel te) 
eiecur, the)U,i;h the* oj)])re*ssion e)l tliis 
siiiiremae y wall in turn lieeeime* intede*ral)le 
and tile* leainelations ol ultraiiieintanism 
Linel ol its successes be shatte’re'd. 

Tlu* restoratiein of power to the; Catholic 
Church wxas partly due* to the Je-suit Order, 
which had graelually acepiired consick*rable 
and pote*nt influence* e)ver the papacy : 
and the success it attained wtis by no , 
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mCiins artiheaal. Jc'-uiti^m has iele-als ; 
tor it, re*ligion is more* than a de‘])artnieii( 
of ]>olitics. ]i\' Ihe* e re-ation ril a hie'iare'hy 
within a te*nipe;ral state* it h('])e‘s to secure* 
lull sce)]M* lor llie* beiielie'ent ae ti\at\* ol 
Cliristian eloctrine* eamluu'el within the* 
discipline eel theChure h. l^oi this ]uirpe)se 
Jesuitism ean e'lnjiloy any and ('ve-ry form 
ot ])()litical yovt*rnment. It 
has no s[)e*cial pre‘le're*nea* lor 
monare hw the)ue:h it snnu- 
lates such li jire'lereaue* lor 
el\aiaslie*s which it can use foi its ow n pur- 
])ose*s: it is e'ejualK’re'ady to aea-ommexlate* 
itse*ll te) the* e'onditions ot re-pubhe'an anel 
])arliame'ntai ^o\-ernme nt. Mate-rialism is 
nohindiaiue to tlu* iullilme'iit ol Us task, 
the ste*ad\’ mcri'ase ol the jiiie^tly pow'e*r ; 
loi the* pros'-!‘st matei ialnin ma\’ be ae e om- 
jianu'el b\' Ihe most sincere iaith, and 
this lattii is eine* ol Us most valuable* 
we*a])e)ns. W'hile losterinp e-eluealion anel 
ele*\'e)tie)n, it shares in t he hob! -ie‘'^ oj si ieni (*, 
e ritie'isin anel resi'are h. ()iie maiden marke*d 
with th(* stipmala ma\' seem ol pre'ate'i' 
\'ahu* to soeietx* than the* well-nu .mmp 
e*llorts of a hunelred learneel lathers. 

On Aupust yth, 1S14, Pojie* Ik’iis \dl. 
issue*el the* e*ne'ye'he'al So/Hl 1/ofiuiiii})}. 
re*constitutinp the Soci(‘t\’ ol je'sus, whie'h 
re'taineel its original eon'll itutiem and 
tlmse* ])ri\’ile‘p^es whieh it had aea|uired 
sinea* its leiimelatiein. At the ('onpre'ss ol 
\denna ( arelinal ('e)nsalvi had sue'ce*e*eleel 
in coiiN’ineinp the (kithohc anel Preite stant 
])rinces that the* Jesuit Oreler w'ould jireive* 
a means eit su])pe)rt to the Lepitimists, and 
wanild. in elose* conne*e:tie)n 
wath the* pa]>acy, unde-rtake 
n the inte*re*sts ol the* roA’al 

he)use*s- a elevice* sue'ce*sslully 
e*m[)loyeel even at the jaese'iit elay. This 
action ol the papacy, a steji as ])orte*nte)us 
feir the destinies of Europe as aii}' e)l those 
taken during the unha])])y years of the 
first fVace of Paris, aj)})e*ared at first com¬ 
paratively unimportant. The new world 
power escajied notice until the highly gifted 
Dutchman, Johann Philip of Roothaan, 
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(ook ovtT tin- direction on July ()th, 1829, 
and won th(‘ Germans over to tlie Order. 
TIk' coniplaisaiKi^ with whiOi the Idiairh 
and the Italians lent their s(M'vices ior the 
kttainin^'nt ot s])ecifir ohjt'cts deserves ar- 
knowli'd^inent. I'lut even more valuable 
titan tluar di])loinatie astuteness in the 
■^trnpkb‘ apaiinst lilK'ral lie(‘ thought were 
the blind \inreasoning ()bc'di(‘ne(‘ and the 
stroipk arms oi Flandca's, \V('st])ha.lia. the 
Kliiia' districts and l>a\'aria. At the 
outset ot the thirties tlie soci(^ty l>ossc‘sst‘d, 
in the persons ot niimc'rous young jtriests, 
the im})leinents re(]uisit(' toi dc'stroying 
tli.'it pi'aci' bidween the Churches whieli \\as 
tonnded U])on lehgntus toleiation and 
mutual foi bearaiK'e. IG’ the same UK'iuis 
tlu' struggle against siaular goxaanments 
('ould be iiegim, where sucii jiowers had 
not ali'ead\’ submitted by com ordat to 
the Curia, as Ilaxaria had d(>m' in 1817. 

d'he stiuggh' iag(‘d with- — 

s|)ec]al till y Ill Pi ussia, thougli 
tins state, considering its 
\-ery modest jicaaimary re¬ 
sources. Iiad eiidowi'd th(' 
new-cu'at(‘d ('atholii' liishop- 
lics \'ery handsomely. 'bhe 
jesuils dec'liiH'd to toU'iati-' 
a Irieiidly agiei'nu'iit in things 
spiritual del wt‘ell the Cat holies 
and Protestants m the 
Rhine ti'i ritoi les, to allow 
the cc'lebrat loll ot mixed 
mairiagc's with the “passive ... 


arranged by his jiredecessor. His repeated 
transgression of liis powers and his treat' 

Tru‘nt oi l\u' t^>onu \n'o(essors obliged the 
Ih'ussian (ioverunu*ut to \ao\\ouvwe Xws. 
dejiosition mi Nov(‘mb< r 14th, and 

forcibly to remo\T him from Cologni*. 

d'he Curia now jirotestcal m no mc-asiired 
terms against Prussia, and dis])layed 

^ a galling contt'inpt tor the 

Catholic T) 1 1 T> 

Prelate Ihoissian amhassafloi. I'innsmi, 

Punished exei)ang(‘d the profes¬ 

sion ot arc'lia‘ology foi' that ot 
diploiiUK'v. Piinc'e altdU'rnicli liad lo’- 
merly been rt‘ady (.‘iiongli to elaim the 
go<Kl s(‘r\ae(‘s ot tli(‘ Ik'iiiii Ca])iiu‘t wlime 
(“Ver li(‘ reijiiired their snp])oi’( ; Ins 
mstrueti\'e d]])lemat](' comimiuieations 


mixed 

ARCHBISHO 
at 1<) U A,(- 1 ,bishop F 
pasloi ; IJiey objeeti'd to tlu‘ fulfilled the di 

4 1 ..,j / II office and died oi 

lem lung ot (u'oige tii'inies, 
proU'ssoi m the Catholic taiailty at tlu' 
ncw-crcat('d univi'isity oi Poiin, who 
jiroponndcd to his numerous pujuls the 
doctriiu' that bclicl m icN'clation nci'cs- 
sanly inij)licd IIh' cxcrcist' of K'ason, and 
that (he di(d.i((‘s ol reason can not thciclore 
Ih' contradicted h\ dogma. 

Alt('r the death ot the exi'elleiit Arch- 
bishojiPh'rdmandof Cologneon August 2nd, 
T,. ^ tht' blind contidenct' ol 

Archbishop "‘gK'-ynnnent d,.valerl the 

of Cologne P,'T klriiKMis August 
iMa'ilieri von Droste-V ischer- 
mg to th(‘ Rlituiisli archbishopric. He 
had bt'en 1 (‘moved trom the gmieral vicar¬ 
iate at Mimstei as a punishment lor his 
firmness. Tn defiance of his pia'vious 
promise's, the ambiguity of which had 
})ass(‘d unnoticed by the Minister Alt(‘u- 
slein, the aichbishop arbitrarily brokt' off 
the agreement coiic^'i ning mixed marriages 


ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE 
Archbishop Fcrdiu,ind wort Inly 
fulfilled th(? duties of his hiKh 
office and died on August -!nd, 1 s,;;.. 


The Defiant 
Archbishop 
of Cofogne 


merly be(‘n rt‘ady (‘iiongli to claim the 
go<Kl s(‘r\aet‘s oi tli(‘ ]k‘iim Cabiiu‘t wlitue 
(‘\a‘r li(‘ reijuiied their snp])oi’( ; Ins 

mstruetu'e di])lomat](' comimiuie.itions 
were now wathlu'ld, and with some' se( i(‘t 
sa^islaetion he o]>seiV(‘d tla' linmiliation 
ol his ally by Roman slati'eiatt. ddu' 
('inbari assineut ol tlit' Pi iissinii adiiimis- 
tiation wais iiK'ieast'd both by 
t 1 k‘ at titude < >1 the Lilierals. 
who, with docliinaii e short- 
sight(‘(lness. disputed the 

rigid oi the government to 
arrt'st tlu' bisho]), and bvtli(‘ 
extension ot the (atholu 
o})posi1ioi] to tile e('th‘Mnst- 
leal pi o\'in( (‘ ol Posen-( iiiest'ii, 
wlu'i e t 1 r‘ insiiboi dinat ion and 
disloyaltv ol the ai('hbishop, 
Mai tin von Dnnim net'essi- 
tated th(‘ imjirisonment ol 

•F COLOGNE jilehlte .dso. 1 host' 

.and wortlulv H al digiiitaiies who 

S of his lnMh \N eia‘ niid(‘i |(‘suil millleiire 
iigust-ml, p, ])(‘lM‘(. ute SlU'h 

snpportt‘1 s (d peaet' as tlu' prmee-bishop 
ol 1)1 e>laii, ( <and Lt'ojiold ot S(‘dlint/.k\', 
111 1S40, (‘iiiploymg ('\eiytorm ot int(‘i- 
eoll(‘giat(‘ ])i(‘ssnie wlmli tlu‘ l.dionrs ol 
e(‘ntnru‘s had been a])l(‘ to exeogitatt'. 
Ill many ('as<‘s eongia‘gal ions W(‘rt‘ ordered 
to submit to tests oi laith. with which 
tlu'V (‘\(‘ntnally deelined eoni])lianee. 

A more' vigorous, and m its (‘arly 
stag(‘S a more jiromising, rc'sistaiiec' 
arose within the bosom ot the' ( Iniich 
itsc‘lt. 'bins mov(‘nu‘id was aiaaisc'd by 
the exhibition in (tetobcu, 1^44, of the 
holy coat ” in 'rrc“V(‘S. a rc‘hc siij)- 
})(>S(‘(l to be one of Christ’s garments, 
an impostuK' which had long bctorc 
been dcm()nstrat(‘d ; an additional cause 
was the disordc'ily pilgrimage thereto 
promoted by Ibsho]) Ariioldi. The 
chajilain, Rouge', chaiacterised the 
exhibition as a scandal, and denounced 
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the '' idolatrous worsliip of relies ” as one 
of the causes of the s])intual and j)oIilica,I 
humiliation of Germany. He thereby 
became the founder ol a reform moV(‘- 
ment, which at once assumed a character 
serious enou|i<li to arouse hopes tliat 
the Catholic Church would now uiiderfj^o 
the necessary jnoca'ss o{ jainlication and 
. sei)aration, and would bK'ak 
The Serious fr{)m th(' prevalent in- 

n uence fluciice ol Jesuitism. About 
two hundred (lernian 
('atholic ” conyrepaitions w(Me iornual in 
tlu' year 1845, and a Church council was 
held at Leij)/!^ from March 2jrd to 2dth, 
with the object of findin;:; a common basis 
for the constitution ol the new ('hurch. 

Howev('r, it ])rov(al ini})ossil)l(‘ to 
arrange a compromise between the 
insist(‘nce upf)n ircH' thought ol tli(‘ one 
]nirty and the (h'Siu* lor Calholii- dogin.i 
manifested by th(' other. What w.is 
wanted by the Ireet hiid^c'i s was a new 
idea, Vailliant enough to attract the uni¬ 
versal gaze and to distract attention Iroin 
established custom and its separa<isl 
conse(iuencc*s. (ircat and strong characters 
were wanting, though tlu^se were' mdisjx'ii- 
sable for th(' direction and organisation ol 
th(‘ different bodies who w'erc‘ attem]>ling 
to secure tludi hl)eiation troin oiu' ol the 
most ]X)werlul inlluences that has ('\ri 
inijK)sed disciplinarv authoritx’ upcai an 
intellectually dormant humanity. As long 
as each }>arty went its owm way. ])io- 
claiined its owm war-cry to b(‘ the only 
talisman of victory, and adi)pted ikwv 
idols as its ensign, so long wa‘U‘ they ovei- 
powered by the deterrniiU'd jiersisteiuy ol 
the Society of jc'sus. 

Within the Protestant (diurches also a 
movement for intt^lleclual independcmc'e 
arose, directed against the su}>pu‘ssion ol 
independent judgment, and the subjuga¬ 
tion of thought to the deert'es ol the 
“ Superiois.” The moxamieiit w as based 
upon the conviction that bcliet should be 
. controlU'd by the dictate's ol 

iscoyeries reason and not by ecclesiasl- 
^ ical councils. The Prussian 

r. icism Governnu'iil limit(‘d the muv 
movenjent to the utmost ol its powa'r ; at 
the same time it was so far successful that 
the autliorities avoided the ])romu}gation 
of decrees likely to excite disturbance and 
practised a certain measure ol te)lei ation. 
The discoveries made' by the scientilic 
criticism of tlie evangelical school gaw a 
further impulse in this direction, as these 
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results were utilised by Sir'duss in his “ Life 
of Jesus. ” i8j5,aiid his '‘Christian Dogma, 
explained in its Histoiical Development 
and in ('onflict wa’th Modern Science',’' 
1840 1841, wa)rks wdiich made an ejioch 
in the liU'rary wandd, and the importance of 
which remained undiminished by any 
measures of ecclesiastical repression. 

Among the Komance ])eoples religious 
(jiK'stions were of less imi)ortanc(' than 
among tlu' Germans. In Spain, such ques¬ 
tions Were treatc'd jiurely as political 
matters ; the loundation ol a lew’ Protest¬ 
ant congregations by Manuel Matamoros 
ex(‘icised no a])]')recial)le inlliumct' ui’> )n 
lh(' nit(‘lloctual develojunent of the S])an- 
lards. I'he a])t)stacy ol the Roman jirelate 
Puigi Desancti to the Walck'usc's and the 
aj)pt'aranc(' of scatteiaal cv'angc'lical socii'- 
ties ])roduc('d no elfc'ct upon the ])osition 
ol tlu' Catholic Church in Italy. In France, 
the liberal teiidencic's introduced by La¬ 
martine and \hctor Hugo ri'inamed a 
literary fashion ; the (‘fforts of Lacordairc 
and MontaU'inlx'rt to found national free¬ 
dom upon ])apal absolutism were nullified 
bytlu' gt'iieral diri'ction of l\oman policy, 
ddiere w’as, liowevei, oiu' jilii'iionK'non 
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descTving a cloS(‘i' attention 
— a plumomeiion ol higher 
im]>i)rlan('e than any dis- 
playc'd by the various 


atti'inpts at ri'ligious relorm during the 


ninetia'iith (amtury, lor llu' reason that its 


('\a)lulion disjdays the stages wdiich mark 
the ])rocess ol liberation from Jesuitism. 

Lamennais began his jiriestly career 
as the fiery champion ol the pajiac^g 
to winch he ascribed infallibility. He 
hoped to secure' tlu' rc'cognition of its 
jiractical sujiix'macy ovc'i all Christian 
goN'erniiK'iits. Clainu'd by Lt'o X. as the 
“ last lather ol the Chure h,” he furiously 
ojiposc'd tlu' 'Sejxaratism f)f the Frc'iich 
ck'igy, which was based on the “ Gallican 
articles ” ; he attacked the government 
of Clhirles X. as In'ing “ a horrible 
des})otism,” and founded after the July 
Revolution a Chi istian-revolutionary 
j)eru)dical, “ L’Avenir,” with the motto, 
" Dieii ('t Liberte -le Pape et le Peujile.” 
I>y his tlu'ory, not only was the Church 
to Ih' inck'jiendent of the State ; it was also 
to be inde]H‘ndent ol .State sujijiort, and 
the clergy were to be maintained by the 
Voluntary offerings of the faithful. 

This demand for the sejiaration of Cliurch 
and State necessarily brought Lamennais 
into connection with political democracy ; 
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lienee it was l)ut a step to the position that 
the C'hnr(ii should be reeonstruetc'd upon 
a democratic basis, d'his tact was ])at(Mit 
n(,t only to the French episcopate, tnit 
also to ]\)})(' (ir(‘t;ory X\d., who con¬ 
demned tlu' doctrine's of the “ fatlu'r ol 
the Chure'h,” and, n])on his lormed sub¬ 
mission, interdicted him Iroiii issuin/4 any 
furth('r public'ations. Lameii- 
nais, like Arnold ol Kii'scia or 


Religion in 
England 
and Scotland 


(jirolanio Sa\'onarola in earlie'i 
‘ times, now recot^iiised that tins 
])apacy was incompe tc'iit to tultil the lolly 
aims with which he had ena'dited it ; he 
U'jected it in his lamous “ I’aioh'S (run 
('royant ” in and l(aind h's w<i\’ to 

that lorm ot Christianity which is base'd 
u})on brotherly lo\'" and plnlanthiopy 
and aims at ])io('urin^ an ('rpia! share' lor 


|:treatly pn/ed jiossession was. howe^vei. 
threatene'd by tlie system of the' Established 
(dmrch, which force'd ui)on the conttref:;a- 
tions ministers who we'rc' not to tlie'll 
likini; : but tins was in itseK merely 
mcide'iital to the more inpiortant and 
com])ieliensive fact that the “ establish- 
uK'ut ” was subject to civil control, and 
that ejnestions affe'ctm^ U mi/^ht be 
carrie'd lor decision to a e'oiirt whicli was 
.Scottish only in the sense that it contained 
a Se'ottisli elenu'iit the House' ol Peers. 

The view ra.pidly gained‘^1 ound that in 
matters regarde'd as sjiiruual the ('hurch 
ought to be' subje'ed to no authority save 
its own ; in other words, that it ought to 
be tree', from state control. IFit that vie'W 
was not ge'iieral, nor was the state ]>ie- 
jiared to re'e'ogmse' it. It onl\' remaiiu'd, 



Newman Krblo Pusoy 

LEADERS OF THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT 


Inspiicd by the clesiio to ' awaken into new life a Church which was becoming: torpid by a levival of mediaeval ideals 
and mediaeval devotion," and with the aim of counteracting^ the “ danger to religion arising from a sceptical criticism," 
the Tractaiian movement in England had as its most notable champions Newman, Keble, and Pnsey. Their 
teachings were in many quarters regarded as nothing but barely veiled “ Popery,’’ a view that was strengthened 
when Cardinal Newman went ovei to the Church of Rome, whither he was followed by many of his discip'es. 


me'u ill file' e'ujoyme'ut ol this world’s goods. 
Hul in Eiigkiiid and in Scotland there' 
was conside'iiible ie'rmeiit on religious 
(|ue'slions during tlie* ’thirties and ’lortie's. 
(ieiiiKiu rationalism mdc'ed would haidly 
ha\'e bc'eii [termitte'd to obtain a lootliold 
111 either country ; when re'^ie'edability 
was at its zenith, (lerman ratioiudism 
was not re'garded a,s re'Sjieetable. In 
Scotland the crucial ejiiestion was not one 
of theology, but of ( liurrli government ; 
ill that country the' national system ol 
e'due'alion eombiiu'd witli tlie* natiomd 
combati\ eu('ss of cluiraede'i' to make' eve'iy 
cottar jirepared to sipiport bis own religi¬ 
ous tenets with a surpi isiiig wealth of 
scriptural erudition, and “ sjiiritual iiide- 
pe^ndcnce wais fervently cherislieel. Tiiat 


there'fore. for the' protesting j^ortioii of the' 
eommuiiity to se\'er itse*!! from the' state' 
by de'pariiiig freun the' Establishment and 
siienheing its share in the endowments 
and jinvdege'S tlie're'to pc'rtainmg. In the' 
gieat Disruption of 1S4 ; hundreds oi 
luiiiisteis resigned tlu'ir manse's and 
elinrelu's rather thiiii their ])rincijile'S ; 
and the' Free' Cliureh took its jilace side' 
by side with the Estalilislieel Clnireli as a 
se'lt-snp])orting religious body, altliongli ill 
})oint ot doetiiue tlu're was no distinction 
lietw’e'e'ii the' two eoninmnitics, W’ljicb w^ere 
botli alike' (alvinist m the'ology and 
Pre'sbyterian in system. 

The Tractarian movement in England 
was of a different type. On the one side, 
it was instilled by the desire to awaiken 
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into i)('Av liio a Cliiirc']) winch was l^ccoiniiif; 
t()rj)i(l, i)y a icvival ol incdiaA'al ideals and 
nieduex'al devotion, to be attaiiK'd tliroii/:^!! 
insistiau'C' on inystual doctrines, on the 
a})ostolic chaiactc'i’ ol the priesthood, on 
tile anth()]ily ol the lathers ol the Church 
as ayaiinsl the iniscellaneous unauthorised 
and if^noiant intei pi etations ol the Scrip- 
tin cs, iind on th( ^ 


and rcsuliing in a movement which soon 
affec ted every nation. The great revolu¬ 
tion had accomplished nothing in this 
direction. The sum total of achievement 
hitherto was rej^iresented by certain dismal 
experiences oi “ State lu'l}) in the dis¬ 
tribution of bread and 
baki'is. The jihrasc^ 



THE SOCIAL REFORMERS OWEN AND FOURIER 
Ill the lary:e spinning-woi ks at New Lanark in Scotland, of which he St ood by 
was manager, Robeit Owen pnt into practice his socialistic theorii s, iii ic, ..c 'ind 
l)ut his expeninent was not permanently successful. Equaily futile <oiu 

and unsati.sfactory was Chailes Fourier’s project of the “Phalrn- mait\'rdnm, OIK^ 
st' ie," a new social community having all things in comn on. r ^ 

^ ^ rU tlw> ijiost 1111- 


historic an d 
ansi hetic at 1 rat - 
t ions ol ('laboi ate 
ceremonial. On 
anotlu‘1 sid(' it 
s<)nght e.^j)ecia 1 ]y 
to c o n 11 1 c' r a c 1 
D'e (huiger to 
1 e 1 1 g I () n ai isiiig 
lioin a se(.‘j)ticaJ 
c r 1 1 1 c ism, and 
Iroin tlu' attacks 
ol the scit'iitilic 
spun which de¬ 
clined to legard 
(' o n \' i c t 1 o n s 
a (1 o j) t e (1 on 
authority as be¬ 
ing km )\\ ledgi'. 

1'1k‘“ Trat'ts loi I he'fiines.” troin whu'h 
th(' nio\'('ment took its name, llu' teatdiing 
ol jehn ll<'ni\' Newman, ol Kt'bhs and ol 
lhise\, who weie its most notcd)K' cham- 
[Mons, alainied tlu' pt'pular Protestantism 
-th(' nioie when Newman himsell went 
o\'('r to tli(' ( IiukIi ol Ronu'. wiiither he 
w<Ls lollowt'd by inaiiN’ ol his (hscij)l('s : 
and “ I’nseyism ” was commonly i t\gai dt'd 
as nothing but baiely x’eiled “Pojx'iy.” 
Newman would ha\'t' had manv inou' 
imitalois il tilt' gie.ite^t ol his t'tflh'agiu's 
hatl not inaint.imeil then \iew that t lit' 
dt)ctrines ol “ hlic' ( lunch ” are tht)sc‘ ot 
t lit' Anglican ( lunch, anti ivliisetl tt) st'xa'r 
themseUes lioin hei. I'ht'V rc'inaint'tl, 
anti it w ill j)i obably be at limited that while 
tiicir mt)\a'ment iiisjiin'tl tht' clerical body 

not tinly their <itlherents, bnt their 
oppoiu'ids also tt) a renewed atUivity at 
tilt' time, it had tlu' luitlu'r effect idti- 
matt'ly, tht)ugh not till aitt'r a C()nsuler- 
able lapse' t)l tirnt', ol attaching tt) itsc'll a 
majeirity t)l the' most c'lu'rgetic and the 
mt)st inte'lU'ctnal t)l tlu' ch'igy. 

'I'hat (diristian st)ciahsm to which 
T.amennais hatl bec'n k'tl bv rt'ason and 
experit'iict' was a by-jirt)dnct of the 
numert)us attt'nijits tt) st'ttle tlu' prt'ssing 
t]iU'stion ol social ielt)rin, attc-mpts bt'gun 
simultaneously in France and England, 


th(' sub.sidising ot 
inscribed in the 
“ (ddiiers ” of the 
(k'jHities ol the 
Third Estate in 
I7i^t) had now 
been realisc'tl in 
fact ; “ Idle \’oic(' 
ot IrtM'dt)!!! has 
no mt'ssage Itir 
tlu' heart ol the 
pt)t)r wilt) (lit' ol 
liunger.” Pabt'nl, 
the onl\' Eri'iit h 
democrat who 
jirolessc'd com¬ 
munist it' \'i('ws, 
was nt)t uiuk'r- 
th(' 
his 


of tlu' 

net'e'ssary ]>olitit'al murtk'is t)l tlu' Dirt'C'- 
tory, had aroiist'd no mov’eiiu'nt among 
tht)st' lt)r whom it Avas uiuk'rgont'. 

diu' ge'iieral introtlut'tmn ol mathinery 
111 many manulat turt's, togt'ther with the' 
more' distant relatit)ns subsisting be'twe'e'ii 
enijiloye'r anti worKnian, hatl resiilte'd in 
an astt)nnding mt'rt'asi' ol mist'iy aint)ng 
the' |e)nrne'Mii('n laboiiie'rs. d he' wt)i inng 
classes, condenmt'tl tt) ht)])('less ]>t)\e'rtv 
and want, and thre'atened with the de- 
pri\'ation ol the' \'('ry lU'ce'ssarie's ol e'xist- 
enee'. broke' into rit)t and msurre'ction ; 
lactone's we'ic' re'pe'att'dly dc'stroye'd in 
Engkpid at the' beginning ot the' 
cc'iitnry ; the' silk we‘a\ e'rs ol 
J.yeins m iSji and the' wva\'t'rs 
of vSilt'sia in 1^4^ reise' against 
tlu'ir maste'i's. ddu'st' laets arousetl the' 
consitk'ration ol the' me'ins by which 
the' a])})alling miserie's ol a late' wholly 
undc'serve'd ccnild be obxiate'd. 

Among the wild theories anel fantastic 
aberrations ol Saint-Simon wx're to be' 
lounel many ideas w'ell worth consiek'ra- 
tion wdiich could ne)t tail to act as a 
.stimulus to further thouglit. The 
jiamphlet of 1814, “ Re'organisation de 
la SocieHe^' Eurojie'e'nne,” had received no 
conside'ration from the' ('ongressol Vienna, 
lor it maintained that congresses were not 
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the })r()]X'r instrument lor the permanent 
restoration of social ])('ace and order. 
It was, however, })lainlv obvious that 
evc'U altc'r tlic' mueli-\’aunted “ Restora¬ 
tion ” the line's of soeial ek'avaj^c' had 
rapidly widenc'd and that tlu' maiority 
wc'i'c' op])ress(‘d with erying injustice. 

Not wholh’ in vain did Saint-Simon 

rcp('at('dl\’ appeal to manulacturers, ni- 

dustnal potc'iitates, biisiiu'ss nu'ii, and 

linaiH'irrs. with warninp^s apainsl the 

prt'N'ailinp sweatinp s\'steni ; not in \’ain 

did he assc'rt in his “ Nouv('au ('hris- 

t ianisine,” 1S25, that evc'i y ( hurch in exist- 

^ , elite had stnltitieiJ its f'hris- 

Europcs, •, , ,, 

tiaiiity by suppn'ssinp the 

loftlest t(‘a( hinp ot Christ, tlu' 

Development , ^ 11.111 

(MX 11 iiM' 0 } hrol lierU' lo\ e. 

No immediate mtlneiice wa,-> extated u|)on 
tilt' so< lal d(‘\'el('pment ol hhiropt' b\’ 
I >ai th(’l('m\- Prompt's (Onstanlin’s pro- 
|)()sa!s toi IIm' ein.iiK ij)a1 ion ol tin* flesh, 
and lor the toimdation ol a new “theo- 
(1 ati(-iiidusti i,d stat(‘” or by ( hailes 
h'oinK'i’r. piojeet ol the " Phalanstert'.” a 
n< w' social commimitN' ha\ mp all thinps in 
('oimiM)!). or b\- IIk' I’topian drt'ains ol 
('onimnmsm ('\])oun(led b\ Ihienne C.ibet 


facts thus ascertained were worked into 
a socialist system by tht' eftorts of 
a German Jew, Karl Marx, liorii in 1818 
at Trevt's, a man fully t'tjuipped w’ith 
Ht'pelian criticism, and ])ossessed by an 
(‘Xtraordinary yearninp to discoNcr the 
('aiiscs which had brouplit existinp t'on- 
ditions of hie to ])ass, a characteristic 
due, accordmp to Wt'rnt'r Sombart, to 
“ hypt'rtro])h\ ol intellt't'tual eiu'rpx." 

lie Ireed tht' social mo\'einent Irom the 
rex'olutionarx’ sjarit wiiicli had been its 
leadinp characterislit hithc'rto. Hc' ])lact'cl 
onc' dc'linitc' objcc't bt'lorc' tht' inoxt'inent, 
the “ natuinalisation t)l means til ])ro- 
tluc'tit)!!,’’ the' method ol attainiiie thisend 
beinp a v’iptirous class stnipple. Kxpellc'd 
Irom (icrman soil b\ the' Ihiissian jiolic't', 
he was {(nat'd to takt' n[) lesidenct' in 
Paris, and allc-rwaids m Ltiiidon. There 
lu' paint'd an accinatc' knowli'dpt' ol the 
stK'ial t'onditions ol W’estein lMiro])c'. de- 
\'t)tinp special attc'iition to the* iinptirtant 
dc'Velopmc'iits ol the' Knplisli tradc's-unitni 
strupples, and thus became spt'cially 
tiuahlic'tl as tht' lountit'r and pnide ol an 
mternatitinal tirpanisation t»t the prole- 


in his “ \’o\'ape ei 
meit'Iv ( Ic'aied tl 
tiiinkers, w'Im). 1 
exislmp iintitii- 
tloils. could de- 
intinst I alt' t h e 1 r 
capacitol traiis- 
lorniation. 


ninp-w' o 1 k s a t 
New' Lanark, in 
Setitland, was the 
liist to attemj)t 
tht' ]) 1 a t't i c a J 
rc'alisatit)!! ol a 
])h 11 ost) ph 1 ca 1 
social s y s t c' in . 
Owt'ii’s thet)ries 
in a V b (' 1) 1 t) - 


tarrit, an intlispeiisable 
in the' class strnpple 1 
In cttllaboratK'ii with 
hdbrrleld he created 


\'])oun(led b\ ITienne C.ibet taiTit, an nitlispensable t t)ntlition t>1 \’ictory 
‘ eii h'arie.” Such thet)risinp in the* class strnpple he had pi ot'laimt'd. 

tlit' w<i\' lor int.ire lai-.seeinp In cttllaboratitm with hrit'tlnt'h Pnipc'l ol 

. (loin then knowledpe ol hdbrrleld he created tlu' doctrine' ol 
11 - : socialism, which 

le- ' remained t li t' 

basis o 1 the 

li. 

I''''' 

111 ISniniand^ L.u,- 

j)t it^ ni 

a w sotaai 

ill Marx La.s.salle CXertC'd but little 

,, PIONEERS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY o oil tie'll in- 

■ The fouiulcr and guide of an international organisation of the pro- 1 ‘ ‘ 

les letariat, Karl Marx, a German Jew, freed the social movement lluenct' Ulltlll the 

from it.s revolutionary spirit and placed before it the definite object , e e 

■ of nationalisation of mean.s of production Ferdinand Las.salle was eXe'UIS Ul ISllip 




also a prominent worker in the cause of social democracy in Germany, oj (Ik' 


finite' adxancc, as eU'inonstratiiip that 
c'.'i pitidism as a basis ol economics was 
not loimde'd upon any law of Nature, 
l)ut must Ix' conside'rc'd as the re.sult ol 
an historical ele'Ve'Iojanent, and that 
ceimpetitiein is ne)t an indispensable 
stimulus to jirexluction. but is an eibstaede 
to the true utilisatie)n eif labe)ur. Tlie 


Ke'volutiein ; its intfuenec. apain, u])on the' 
re'\’e)lutions of the' year 1848 was almeist 
inapjirt'ciable. It beeame, how'cver, a 
me)dihiiip lae'teir amonp the ele'ineie'ratic 
partie's. wlu) we're lookinp te) ])olitical 
revolutiein le)r se)me transformatieai ol ex- 
istinp ])ublie riphts, and lor some'alte'ration 
ol the pre)prietary s) stem in tlu'ir lavour. 
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THE SPREAD OF LIBERALISM 

AND THE COLLAPSE OF METTERNICH’S SYSTEM 


The Zenith 
of Metternich’s 
Influence 


lack ()1 initiali\'(' displaycal by the 
^ Kiiif; ()1 Tiussiawas a valuable heljUo 
MettcM uich 111 cai ryiiif^ out his indi'jHMuleut 
]H)liey. riie old ehaiu ellor in \denna liad 
Ih'Coiik' e\’er inoK' jirolouiidl'v' iin}>r(‘SS(‘d 
with tlu' iiisaiK' idiai that Pr()\'id(‘ne(‘ liad 
S])('('ially dejuited him to crush i (‘\’olutioiis, 
1osuj>j)ort the saert'd lliroiU'S 
ol Jhii ope, l urkoy included, 
and that lu' was the dis- 
coN’cMcM' ot a political systiau 
by which alone civilisation, morality, and 
religion could be S(‘cuiX‘d. d'h(‘ great 
a('hi('\'em('nt of his bc-ttcr yc'ars was one 
n('\’('r to liL' lorgottim by (ic'rniany tlie 
con\'ersion oi Austria to the alhanci' 
formed against tli(‘ gia'at Naj)oU‘on, and 
the alienation ot tlie l{m]K'ror Fraiuis 
Iroin the son-in daw w hos<' jiowt'r was 
almost niN'incible wlaai unitc'd with tliat 
ot th(‘ Haj)sburg (‘inperor. At that tiiiK*, 
lio\N'e\'er, ^K‘ttc'rnlch was not the slave oi 
a systi'in ; his action was the exjirc'ssion 
ot tils will, and he ulied upon an acc'urate 
judgnu'iit ol the' personalities ho eiujiloyc'd, 
and an accurate- estimation of the loices 
at his disposal. 

As he- gre-w old his self-concc'it and 
an c-xagge-rated c-slimate of liis own 
powc'is led linn blindly to lollow those- 
principles which had apjiarc'ntly dc-ti-r- 
mined his eaiiic-r jiolicy in c-veiy 
])olitical cpiestion wlncli ai ose during the- 
Juiropc-an supremacy which he was able 
to claim lor a lull dec ade aftc-r the Xhemna 
(’ongic-ss. His belief m thr system--a 
beliel of dee}) nu})orl to the destinic-s 
ol Austria ^ was materially 
^ Sara stic-ugtheued bv the fact that 
Coavert of .Alexander 1 ., who had long 
been an o}i})c)ncmt oi the 
system, came ovcm to its su])))orl belore 
his death and re-cognised it as the 
])rincd})le ol the- Holy Alliance*. The 
conseejuence was a clc-gent-ration ol the 
equalities which Metternich had formerly 
(levclc)])ed in himself. His clear apjire- 
ciation of the situation and of the main 
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interests of Euro]n' in the summe-r of 
icSi ’ had raised Austria to the most 
lavourabh* jiosition which she had oc c'ujiied 
for centuru's. Her decision determinc'd 
the fate ol luirojie, and so she acequirc'd 
j)ower as gieat as it was unc‘X])C'cled. 

d'his jiredominance was the work ol 
Mc‘tt(‘rnich, and so long as it (’iiduic'd 
the* })rince was able* to maintain his 
inffiiencc*. He*, however, ascrilic'd that 
influence* fo the* su})c‘riority ol his own 
intc‘llc‘c't and to his mcom|)arablc' systc'in, 
neglc*cting the* task of c'onsohdatiiig and 
sc‘c-uring the* ])owc‘r alrc'ady gainc'd. Those 
ac'cjuisitions ol territory whic h Mc'tternich 
had obhgc*d Austria to make* wc-re a source 
of mischic*! and weakness from the vc*ry 
outset. The Lombaicl-Wnelian kingdom 
imj)bc‘cl no inerc-ase* of jiower, and its 
administration involvc-d a constant drain 
of inonc'y and troo)).-.. ddie tro()])s, again, 
which wc*rc' drawn horn an unwarhke 

_ . , i)o})ulation, proved unrcdiabh*. 

Death of t . * i 

the Emperor 


d'hc* })ossc‘ssion itsc-ll nc-cc'S* 


F rancis 1 . 


sitated intc'rlerc'ncc* in Italian 


affairs, and became* a cc'iistant 
source of embarrassment and ol usc-Uss 
exqiense. Valuable* qiossessions, more-oxer, 
in South (iermany already in the- hands ol 
the nation were abandonc-d out ol con¬ 
sideration for this kingdom, and accjuisi- 
tions likely to become highly jirofitable 
were* declined. 'Within the kingdom a 
state ol utter su])menc*ss })ic'vailed in 
s])ite of the su])ervision liestowed u})on it, 
and the* incom])c*tencc' ol the administra¬ 
tion c'ondenmc'd the state and its great 
natural advantages to imqiotence. 

Far from producing any imjirovement, 
the death ol the Emqieror Francis 1 ., on 
March ist, causc*d a marked dete¬ 

rioration in the condition of the* country. 
'I'he Arc‘hduk(*s Charles and John wc-re 
unable to override* the sujiremacy ol 
Metternich. As hitherto, thc*y were unable 
to exercise any influence u])C)n the govern¬ 
ment, which the ill-health and vacillation 
oi Ferdinand I., the successor, had 
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nvactirally rrdnrc'd lo a n^^rnry. Franz 
Anton, Count o( Kolowrat-Lichsti'insky. 
atleTn])ted to bia'allie some life into the 
('onncil of State, but his efforts were 
thwarted by Metternieli, who feared the 
forfeiture of his own ])ow('r. 

d'he Tsar Niediolas upon liis visit to 
'l'o])litz arul Vienna, in had reinarkcMl 

that Austria was no longer ea]Kd)l(‘ ol 
guaranteeing a snccesslul jioliey. and that 
h('r “system” could not fie rnamtaiiual in 
practice, reiiiarks which had done' no good. 
It was impossibU' to convince' Metlernich 
that the source of this we'akiu'ss lay in 
himse'lf and his determination to re'prc'ss 
tlu' very lore'es wlncli should liavi' been 
(h've'lopt'd. d'he Arcliduke' Le'Wis, the 
einpe'ioi’s yonnge'st nne le' and a na'inber 
oi tile State Conle'ie'iie'e, v'as averse' te) 
an\' innovatiein, anel tln'iehiie inednu'el te) 
nplie)le1 that eonve'nu'nt syste'ni whie h laid 
elown Hk' maintenance' eil existing institu- 
tie)ns as the' first ])iineiple‘ of stat e'sinanship. 

W’ithin Austria he'i se'lt, heiwe'X'e'r, t In¬ 
state' ol affairs liarl bceoine' inteileral)le'. 
'I'lie' ge)\’ernment had so iar eh'caye'el a^ te) 
f)e ine'a])able e)j ])utting forth tliat energy. 

the* abse'iu e' e)l which tlie I'sai 
had e)i)Serve'd. d'he e'xe'lu'epu'r 
aeceiunts betraye'el an annual 
ek'lieit e)l thirty million gnlelcn. 
and the' ge)\'e'rnment was fe)rced te) elaini 
tlie' gooel office's e)j the- e lass iX'jire'se'iita- 
tive's, anel. what was ol e'apital ini))ortan<.e'. 
te) summon the Hunganan Ixe'ichstag e)n 
ehfferent e)c'casions. In that asse'inblv the 
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sluinbe'ring national lile hael be'e-n are)useel 
te) e'onscie)usne'ss, and jiroeeeded te) supply 
the' delicu'iicu's e)l the ge)\’ernment by 
acting in its e)vvn be'hall. Ce)iint S/AVlienyi 
ga\a' an iinjK'tiis te) scie'iice and art anel 
te) e)the'i ine)venunts gene'ially lienelie ial. 
Louis Keissnth, L^ranz Pulszky. anel 
Franz Deak esponse'd the cause e)l celli¬ 
st it utie)nal refeerin. 

A floe)d e)l jiolitical painjihlets ]nib- 
lished abreiad, chie'lly m (le'iiuany, e‘x- 
])e)sed in full detail the inisge)vernine'nt 
prevailing in Austria and the Cre)wn 
territeiries. Euie)})e‘an attention was 
attracted te) the instafiility e)f the' 
ce)nditie)ns e)btaining there, which see'ined 
te) be'te)ken e'ither the' ele)\vnfall of the 
state' e)r a great })o})ular rising. Austria’s 
})restige ameing the either (beat Peiwers had 
suffered a heavy bleiw by the Peace eil 
Aelrianeiple, anci now sank yet leiwe'r. 
Metternieli was fenced to beheild the greiwth 
of events, and the accomplishment ol 


Stirring 
Times in 
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deeds utterly iucnmjKitihlc with 
lundaniental i)rin(ip\es ul conserval'we 
statesmanslii]) as laid deiwn liy the (hin- 
gr(‘ss(‘s of Vienna, Carlsbad, Troppau, 
Laibach, and Verona, 

The July Kevolution and the trium])h of 
hbeialisni in luigland under William IV. 
caused the downtall ol Doin Miguel, “ king ” 
of Poiiiigal, who had been 
induced by conse'rvative dijilo- 
inacy to abolish the constitu¬ 
tional me'asnres introduced f)y 
Ins brother, Dom Pedro of J^razil. To 
this j)olicy he' devoted himself, to his eiwn 
conijilete satisiaction. The re'Volts which 
broke' out against him were' rullilessly 
suppi e'ssed. and thousands ol Liberals 
we'ie' imprisone'd, bamshe'd. or brought 
to the' scaffolel. llesiiining upon his 
sn< ce'ss and relying n})on the' favour ol 
the' Austrian court, he* carried his aggran- 
disi'ine'iits so fai as to oblige' Jtritain anel 
Franee' to use* force' and to support the 
cause' ol Pedro, who liad abdie'aleel the 
till one' ol Jh azil in la\'our of his son. l)oin 
Pe'dro 11 .. then six years of age', anel was 
now asse'iting his claims to Portugal. 

Pe'dro 1 . adhe'red to the'e'onstitutioualisin 
which lu' had ree'ognise'd o\'er-seas as 
we'll as lu Portugal, thus securing tlie 
su])])ort not onl\ ol all PortugiU'Se liberals, 
but also of Luro])i‘an o])inion. which had 
be'e'U aroused by the' bloodthirsty tyranny 
ol .Miguel. 1 he' he!]) ol the' l^ritish 
admiral, Charles Napier, wlu) aunihilate'd 
the Portuguese Ife'e't at Ca])e San Mne'e'iit 
on I ulv 5th, iS pp enabled Pedro to gain a 
elecisive victory oxer Miguel, which the 
latter’s allie's among the Fre'iich legitimists 
were unable te) ave'rt. though they hurrie'd 
to Ins aid. His military and jxilitical 
conleele'i ate. Don Carlos ol Sjiain, was 
eejually i>owerless te) hel}) him. 

In Spain, also, the' struggle broke e)ut 
between liberalism and the' de'spotisiu 
which was sup}X)rted by an uiu'due'ated 
and degeuerate priesthood, and e'lijeiye'd 
the favour e)l the (ireat Powers 
of Eastern Eure)pe. The ce)n- 
ilagrati(.)n began upon the death 
of King Ferdinand VIE, 011 
gqth. iKkh Ihe material cause 
being a dis])ute al)out the hereditary right 
to the' throne re'sulting freim the intreiduc- 
tiou e)f a lU'W order e)f sue'cession. The 
decree ot 1713 had limite'd the succession 
to heirs in the male line : but the Prag¬ 
matic Saiictie)!! ol March 2pth, 1830, trans¬ 
ferred tlie right to the king’s daughters, 
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Isabella and Louise, by bis marriage with 
Maria Christina of Kaples. Don Carlos 
declined to icco/i^nisi* tJiis arrangement, 
and on his hrotJicr’s deatii attcin])t('d to 
sc’ciiK* ])is own i(‘C()/^ni/ion as kinf^. 

Alter the oveithiow <){ Dom 
and Ins coiisecjiiriit udiKanent from 
Portn^ab Don ( ailos enU'rcd Sj^ain in 
])crs()n with liis adheiaaits, 
^ who W(i(' ('hiefl\’ composial of 

Movement i.;,s(,u(‘S h^htiiiM loi their 

S[)ecial rights, liu'ros, and 
the })o])nlal]ons ol Catalonia and Old 
('astile, who W(‘re under ( U'rieal inilnence. 
d he Jaberals ^atlu'K'd round lh(‘ (jneiai 
i(‘/^(‘nt. IMai’ia ( hristina. whose cansi' was 
adioitly and sinaa'sslnlly n])h('ld by tlie 
.Minister, Mai tine/ de la Rosa, d'lu' loK'es 
at the disj) )sal ol the f;o\'einin(ait weu' 
ntt<'iiy ina(l(‘(|na!(', and tlaar fleet and 
arin\^ wer<‘ in so iin|)o\'erislKal a condition 
that lh(‘y (.'oiild make no head aj^ainst the 
K'lx'l in(j\'einent. I'nder the leadc'i slnj) 
ol 'riiomas Zninalad'arK'^iii th<‘ Caiiists 
won \aetoiy atlt'r victory, and would 
jirobably have secured }>oss('ssion ol tlie 
eapital had not Ih.e P>as(|ne ^.^eneial 
ie('ei\'('d a nioital wound IxdoK' P)ilbao. 

lA'cai then t 1 k‘ n k toi ol the “ ('listinos ” 
w as by no means seem is I’he Kadu'als 
li.id sei'edc'd horn the 1 abei als n])on tlu' 
(jiiestion ol the i eintrodiKt ion (»1 tlu' 
constitution ol iSij. dla* Kw'olution ol 
T.a (iianja i;a\’e tlu' Radicals coinphde 
inllnencc' o\'ei tlu' (pii'en reyeiit ; lh(‘y 
obh^i'd her to accept then own nominees, 
t he Mmist 1 y ol (balatrava, and to K'co^nisi' 
the (leinocieLtic constitution ol June <Sth, 
i<S >,7. I Ik'H powei was o\’tMthrown by 
I )on l^»aldonu‘io bAp.n tero, w ho t(»m- 
man(U‘d the- (jneeii’s troojis m tlie l^a.s(ju(‘ 
])io\mues. Altei a seiU'S ol su( cesslul 
iiKwa'ineiits lie loiced 11 k‘ liasijue ^eiuael. 
Maroto, to conclude th(‘ capitulation ol 
\d‘pi;ara on Au;,;ust J(dh, 'riu'jiaity 

ol Don ( ai los had lost f;,reatly both in 
nimibers and stuaif^th, owm^ to the care- 
U'ssness and j)ettif()^^/.;in|.; 

uccn <»gcn 

Forced ^11 

, .... ^ dissensions and domineering 

to Abdicate . , , , , C 

s])irit ol his immediaU' ad¬ 
herents, who semiu'd the \’ery incarnation 
ol all the legitimist foolishiu'ss in ICurojHc 
When C'aiios abandoned the country on 
Se[)tember 15th, icSji), (ieru'ral Cabrera 
('ontinued fighting,; in his behalf; liowevtT, 
lit' also reiirt'd to Frt'iich territory in July, 
1,840. The (jueen regent had lost all claims 
to resjiect by her intrigues with one ot 
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licr body-guard, and was forced to abdicalt 
on October 12th. E.sjiartero, wdio had 
been made Duke of Vittoria, w'as then 
entrusted by the Cortes w'ith tlu' rt'gency. 

Tlie extreme progressive ])arty, the 
Kxaltados, failed to su])])ort him, although 
he had attem])ted to fall in w'ith their vit'wes. 
They joined the Moderados, tir modt'iatt' 
})arty, wdth the object of bringing about 
his fall. Onet'ii Jsalx'lla was then de¬ 
clared of agt', and asctmcled tlu' throne. 
Under the Ministry of Don i\amon Maria 
Naivaez, Duke of Valencia, the constitu¬ 
tion was (hangc'd in 187,7 to nu'{'t the 
w'islu'sof the Moderados, and constitutional 
governmc'iit in Spain w^as thus abolished. 
I'hoiigh his tmiiiK' ol office was K'jieatc'dly 
mt(‘rru()ted, Narwu^z siuaa'eded m main¬ 
taining peace and order in Spain, even 
during tlu* yc'ars of rc'Volution, 1848 t 84 (). 

'flu' moral su])])ort of th(‘ (beat Powers 
and the invasion ol the Fuau h army 

uiuh'r the Duke of Angouleme had been 
]>owerl('Ss to check th(' ai bill ary action ol 
the Pxuirbons and clt'igy m Spain. No 
less transitoiy was tlu* effect ol the 

Austrian \'i('tories m Italy; the Italian 
, . , iieople had now’ 1 isen to lull 
^ . consciousiu'ss of the disgrace 

National bm<len ol a 

y,.kr. Tlu. ImuU-u, 

indeed, had bet'ii hglil('i iindi'i Napoleon 
and his represent liIuh's than under the 
Austrians. 1 'li(‘go\ ernments ol Mm at and 
IAig('lie had Ix'en ('aix'lul to pi ('servt' at least 
ashowol national hx'hng ; then military 
pow'c'i was drawm Irom tiu' country itsell, 
and consist('d ol Italian i (‘gmu'nts olfiC(‘U'd 
with F^rench, or with Italians wiio had 
served in French K'giments. 'I'he Fremii 
had been highly succa'sslul m thi'ii ellorts 
to accommodate' t hemse'Ka's to Italian 
maniu'rs and ,cnstoms, and W('U' largely 
lielped by tluii common origin as Romane t' 
jieoples. 'liu' (h'lmans, on tlu' otlu'r 
hand, wath the Czc'chs, IMagyars, and Croa- 
tians, wiio lornu'd the soU' su])])ort ol 
tlu' Austrian supremacy m th(' Lombard- 
Ve'iK'tian kingdom, knew but oiu' mode' ot 
mte'icourse' wath the' Italians that ol 
master and servant ; any feeling of mutual 
re'sjiect eir att('m})t at mutual aceommo- 
dation was inpieissible. 

A small number of better-educate'd 
Austrian officers and of bettc'r-class in¬ 
dividuals in the rank and file, who were 
ineferably composed ol Slav regiments, 
feainel it to their advantage to maintain 
good relations with the native population ; 
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lull tlie domineeriiif^^ and occasionally 

biutal l)(‘liavic)ur ot the troops as a wliole 
was not calculated to conciliate the 
Italians. I'he Very difference ot their 
unilorins from all styles previously known 
s('rvcd to em])hasiso tlie toreign origin 
o\ thes(‘ arnu‘d strangeis. Ineradicable 
was the iinjiression made by their language, 
wliK'li inc(‘ssantly outraged the delicate 
Italian ('ar and its love ot harmony. 

()i any exchange ol eommodities, ot any 
trade worth mentioning between the 
Italian j)rovinc(‘s and the Austrian drown 
lands, there was not a trace. TIk* m^wly 
a('(juir('d land reci'ived nothing Iroin Us 
masters but their money. Italian con¬ 
sumption was coniiiu'd to th(‘ limits ot lh(‘ 
national aicai ol jirodiu'tion : day by day 
it bceanie (l(‘ai('i that Italy had nothing 
wliatc'Vei in eoimnon with 
Aiistiia, and was without 
inclination to enter into 
(•('oiiomic or intelle('tiial i ela- 
t ions wit h li(‘i. TIh^ s(aise ot 
nationalism was strengtlR'iual 
hy a growing in it at loii against 
the loreign lule ; this tcading 
]>enetiated e\'(‘ry (lass, and 
ins))iied the intellectual lite 
and thc‘ national literature. 

\’ittori(.) Alfieii, the con- 
tempcarary ol Napoh'on, was 
loused against the I'rench 
yoke by the nto\enuait lor 
liberation. His succ’essors, 

I go I'oscolo, SiU'io Pellico, 

I I ic (< »ni<» L<‘( tpai di, ('1 eated 

a purely nationalist entluisi- 
asni. riieii woi ks ga\'e passionate^ c'xpias- 
sion to tlu' dc-e))-i ooted lorcc' ot the' de-siu' 
l(»i nidepe-nde nee' and lor ee]uahty with 
ot hei li e'c' ]ie‘oj)!e‘S, to the shame lelt by 
an op])re'ssed nation, whicdi v\’as groaning 
unde'i a yoke* unv/orthy ol so brilliantly 
gilteel a pe‘o])le', and could not tear itself 
lie*e. livery edncate'cl man le‘lt and wept 
with thc'm, and was touched with the 
])uie'st sympathy lor the imlortunate 
Prics's’ victims ot policy, for the' con- 
Good Work 

f j. I ill the Austrian lortressc's. 

Highly \'alual)le to the import- 
anc'c of the movement was the share taken 
by the priests, who zealously devoted 
themselves to the work of rousing the 
national spirit, and promised the sujiport 
and practical help ol the Catholic Church 
tor the realisation of tliese ideals. It was 
Vincenzo (iioberti who first demonstrated 
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CHARLES ALBERT 
Succeoding: his father as of 

Sardinia, he pursued a policy of 
moderation ; but declaring war 
against Austria in 1^1'^.in the follow¬ 
ing year he abdicated the throne. 


to i]io pajtacy its duty of ionudui^ H/e 
unity ot the Italian nati^ai. Mast;ii 

I'erictti, Hisliop oi Jmola. ]1(A\' Pope 
Pins IX., tlie sncf'essor ot (begory XVI., 
who died June xst, i84(), was in iull 
sympathy with these vie'ws. To the 

Italians he was already known as a zealous 
jialriol, and his inte'utions 
weia* yet more' detinitel}' 

announced byth(* {le*cre*e ot 

amnesty issued Jnl}' T7th, 
184b, recalling 4,000 jiolilie al c'Xiles to the 
(diiireh stales. ('onser\'ative statesmen 
in general, and the Austrian (love'rnme'iil 
in jiartK'iilai, had granted lla* Catholic 
(diiirch high pii\alege*s within the state*, 
and had looke'd to l)e*r loi \'ig(»i oiis snj)])ort 
111 the‘ir sup]>i (*ssi( m ot all mo\-enient 
towards li (‘(‘doin. What more mortitving 
situation lor them than the 
state* ol war now siil)sisting 
between .\ustiia and pa])al 
Italy! The* ('abine‘1 ol \’ienna 
was eonij>e‘lle‘d to despatch 
reintoi ceiiie'iits l( ,r se*r\ ict* 
against the* eiti/en gnaids 
which Pius TX. had e'alled 
into (‘XlsIeiK'e ill Ills towns, 

a 1(1 11u‘re*toi(* m bh'iraia, 
wineli was in tin* oecnpation 
ol Aiisti lan troops. 

W'lic'n (.'111 1st’s vie'egeri'iit 
upon earth took ])ait in the 
revolt against tin* “ Ic'gitimist” 
])owei, no surprise* ne*(*el hv 
lelt at the* action ot that 
repentant sinner, Chailes 
Albe*it ot Sardinia. l'ormt*rly 
involve*d with the* ( arbonai 1, he* had grown 
sce|)tie'al uj>on the* aelvantage*s ot liberalism 
alter the sad e*xpe*!ie'n( e*s ol iSgi. He* 
now' re*n()uue'eel that goodw'ill tor Austria 
which he had hytiocrUically sinnilate*(l 
since tlu* beginning ol bis re*ign in 18 ;i. 

Turin had also be*ea)me‘ a c'entie* ol rc'X'o- 
Intionary intrigue*. Opinion in that town 
pointed to Sardinia and Us military 
strength as a bet1e*r niK'le'US than the 
incapable* jiajial government tor a nation 
resolved to enter u])i)n a w\ir ol libe*ration. 
Count Camillo Be*nso di Cavour, born 
August xoth, x8io, the* editor of the 
journal “ Tl Risorgirnento,” strongly re¬ 
commended the iiu'estment ot Charle*s 
Albert and his army with the military 
guidance of the* rexolt. The xMilan no¬ 
bility were inllnenced by the court ot 
Turin, as wu're the more* yonthlul nation¬ 
alists and the mfine'rons se*cret societies 
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Austria 
Preparing 
for War 


which the July Revolution had Vmnif^hl 
into existence' tliroiii^liout Italy, by 
Giuseppe Mazzini, one oi the most hi^dily 
gifted and most dangerous leaders ot 
the democratic' jiarty iu hnirojic'. 

Austria was llic'rc'iore obliged to make 
preparations lor deiending her Italian 
possessions by lorce' ol arms. The ad¬ 
ministration as conducted by 
tlu' a,unable' Arcliduke Rainer 
was without ]>oweroi influence. 
Oil the' otlu'r hand. Count 
Radetzky had be'eii at the heael ol the 
Austrian lorce'S iu the' Le)mbard-\ e'lic'tiau 
kingdom since xSg)i. He' was one' ot the 
first stratc'gists ol Fan ope', and no Ic'ss 
distinguislu'd lor his })owe'rs ol organisa¬ 
tion ; 111 short, he hilly dese*rved the' 

high confide'iice which the court and the* 
whole' army re'posed in him. He' was 
more' than e'lghty Ve'ars ol age', lor he' bad 
be'cn bom on Noxe'Uibe'i' 4lh, i7t)(), and 
had bee'll pre'Se'iit at the delibei at ions ol 
the allie'S n])on the'ir movements in : 

yet the time was drawing lu-ar wlu'ii this 
age'el geiu'iail was to be' the' mainstay ol the' 
Austrian body politic, and the' immutable 
corner-stone' ol that totte'iing stmehure'. 

A Ve'i'}" apprc'ciable' dange'r menacing 
the prejgress oi nations toward sell-govern¬ 
ment had arisen within the Swass Con- 
le'deration, where' the je'snit Order liad 
obtained much influence' upon the govern¬ 
ment in se'N'e'ral cantons. By the con- 
stitutieiu ol 1S15 the* federal membe'is had 
accjuired a conside'rable measure e)l mde'- 
])e'ndence', snllicient to pe'i init the adoption 
e)f wholly discordant policies ])y the 
elifferent governnie'iits, I'he j e'snits aimed 
at the revival ol denominational institn- 
tieins to ho emjiloye'd lor far-reaching 
political eibjects, a moveme'iit whieli 
increased the diflicnlty of maintaining 
pe'ace betwee'U the Catholic and the' 
reforined congregations. Toleration in 
this matter w'as preividc'd liy the consti¬ 
tution, but its continuance' 
natni ally elejiended n])on the' 
abstention ol e'ither jiarty 
frenn attempts at encreiach- 
ment upon the territory ol the either. In 
18 an unsuccessful at tern] )t had been 
made to reform the' principles eif the 
federation and tei intreidnce a unifeirm 
legal code and system of elementary 
educatiein. The political movement the'ii 
spread throughemt the cantems, where the 
most manifold jiarty subdivisions, ranging 
from conservative ultramontanists to 
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The Jesuits 
in the Swiss 
Confederation 


radical revolntieinaries, were struggling for 
majorities and jiredominancc'. In Aargau 
a peasant revolt led by th(' monks against 
till' liberal govninment was deleated, and 
till' Church projierty was sold in 1841, while 
in Ziiiii'h the ('onsi'rvatives were n])[)er- 
most, and ])re\’('nted the apiiointrnent of 
l)a\id I'rederic Strauss to a piolessorship 
at the university. 

In Lucerne the ultramontanists stretched 
their powei to most iiu'onsidi'rate extremes, 
calling in the Jesuits, wlioliad establislu'd 
tlu'uiselvi's in Freiburg, Si'hwyz, and 
Wkillis, and placing tlu' I'diicational sy.stem 
in then caie, Octolu'r 24th, 1844. Two 
democratic assaults njr)!! the government 
were nnsncci'ssliil. Decembi'r 81h, 1844, and 
March goth, 1845, but served to increase thi' 
excitement in the neighbouring cantons, 
where thousands of Ingitives w'ere nursing 


Swif2erland’s 
Cantons 
of Refuge 


their hatred against ithe nltiamontanes, 
who U'l're led by the ('iiei getic jieasant Betei' 
Leu. The mni'der of Fen intensified the 
existing ill-leehng and ultimately led to 
the lormation ot a separate conledcracy, 
coni}) )sed ol the I'antoiis ol Lucerni', 
Sclnvyz, Fri, I'nti'rwaldi.'ii, Zng, Fieiburg, 
and Wkdlis thi' ])')Jicy bi'ing 
under Jesuit control. 'Lliis 
(hitholic lederation raisc'd 
great lagies among conserva- 
tivi'diplomatists, ('onld it be stiengthened, 
It W'onld jirobably bei'omi' a ])ermanent 
connter})oise to the liberal cantons, which 
had hitherto been a highly objectionable 
|)lace of K'fnge to those ])eace-breaKers 
w ho wv'rc' hunted by the ])oliceol theCii eat 
Bowa'is. At the Fcdeial Assembly the 
libi'i'al I'antoiis waae 111 the majority, and 
voted on July 20th, 1847, for the dissolu¬ 
tion ol these})arate li'deration, andonSej)- 
tembiM' grd lor the ex])nlsion of the Jesuits 
liom the area nf the new' lederation. 

At Metterniclfs })i'o})osal, the Great 
Bowers demanded the a})})omtinent of a 
congress to deal with the situation. 
How'ever, the diet, distrusting foreign 
interlei ence, and wath good reason, di*- 
chned to accede to these demands, and 
])roceeded to })ut the federal decision into 
execution against the disobedient can¬ 
tons. d'hanks to the careful forethought 
ol the commander-in-chief, William Henry 
Dufour, the famons cartographer, who 
raised the federal military school at Thun 
to high distinction, and also to the 
rapidity with whiich the overwhelming 
numbers ol the federal troo})s, 30,000 
men, w^ere mobilised, the “ Sonderbund 
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war” was speedily brou^dit to a dose 
without bloodshed. Austrian help proved 
unavailin^S and the cantons were eventu¬ 
ally reduced to a state of impotence*. 

The new federal constitution oi S(*j)tem- 
ber X2th, i.84(S, then met with unanimous 
acc(‘ptance. d'lu^ central power, which was 
considerably strengtliened, now (kMuded 
the toreign j)olicy of tlie country, peace 
and war, and the conclusion of treaties, 
('oiitrollmg also th(“ coinagi*, and th(‘ ])os(al 
and customs organisation, and maintaining 
tlu‘ ('antonal constitutions. The theories 
u)>on tlie nature of the Fc'deral State ])ro- 
})ouiuU‘d by the jurist ])rofessor. Dr. | ohann 
Kas])ar Hluntschli, were examined and 
ado])ted with advantageous results by the 
1 a(hcal-lib('ral party, which possessed a 
majority m the constitutional diet. 

Hluntschli had himself (‘spoused tin* 
conservativ'e-liberal cause after the war 
ol the s(‘t)arate f(‘deration, which he had 
vainly tried to jirevent. Foiced to la'tire 
tioin the public life of his native town, he 
Iranslerrc'd his professional activities to 
Munich and HeuU'lberg. The develo})- 
ments of his political philosophy were not 
without their influence upon 
thosi; lundainental prin{'ipl(‘S 
. ^ whicli have giwii its special 

j)olitical character to tlu* con¬ 
stitution of the North (n‘rman F(‘d(‘ration 
and (d the modern (ierinan EinjiiK*. The 
Swiss ('onfedc'ration provichxl a working 
example' ol the unification of spc'cial 
administrative forms, ol special govc'rn- 
mental rights, and ol a legislature' limited 
111 re'spect ol its sphere ol action, m 
conjunction with a uniform system ol 
conducting foreign jiolicy. Only such a 
government can })reler an unchalle'iiged 
claim to rej^iesent the state as a wliole 
and to comjire'hend its diffe're'iit force's. 

Metteruicli and the King ol Prussia were 
neither of themi courageous enough to 
support the ex])onents ol their own ])rin- 
cij)le‘S in Switzerland. Prussia had a special 
indueement to such action in the fact of 
lie'r sovereignty over the princi})ality of 
Neuenburg, whicli liad been occu])ied hy 
the Liberals in connection with the move¬ 
ment against the separate federation, and 
had been received into the confederation 
as an independent canton. In tlie aris¬ 
tocracy anel up])er classes of the population 
Frederic William IV. had many faithful 
and devoted adherents, but he failed to 
seize so favourable an opjiortunity of 
defending his indisputable rights by occu¬ 


pying his })rincipality with a sufficient 
force of Id'ussian tre)()[)s. His vacillation 
in tlie Neuienburg (]uestion was of a j)i(!Ce 
with the ge'ueral uneasiness of his te'inper, 
which had lieguii with the rejeedioii ol his 
draft ol a constitution for Prussia and the 
de'mands ol the' re])i esentativa's of the 
estate^s lor the' institution of some form of 
constitution more honourable 
aci a ing cousoiiaiu'e; with the* 

o/*Prussia ^ Hut rarely 

have' the jire'parations lor im- 
})enal constitution bet'iiso thoroughly made 
or so jirotracte'd as they we're m Prussia. 

b'rom the date ol his accession tlu' 
king liad been occupic'd without ce.'ssa- 
tion upon this epie'stion. The* expe'it 
ojiinion of every advise r wort h trusting 
was called in, and hoin 1M44 commission 
me'ctings and lU'gotlations continue'd un- 
interru])teelly. The' pioposals submitted to 
the king e'manated. m lull accordance with 
conservative' spirit. Irom the ('states as 
(a)nslituteel ; the'y jiiovided for the* re'te'ii- 
tion ol such estate's as were competent, 
and lor tlie* extension of the'ii' re'piesenta- 
tion and s|)hc're‘ ot action in conjunction 
with the citizen class ; but tins would not 
satisfy Frede'ric W'illiain. 

'Pile constitution dralte'd in 1842 by 
the Mmisti'r ol the* Inte'nor, Count 
Arnim. was rejected by tlie king 111 con- 
se'ejuence ol the clause's providing lor 
the* le'gal and re'gular convocation ot tlie* 
constitiitivmal (‘states. The* king abso¬ 
lutely decline'd to recognise any rights 
appertaining to the* subjeeU as against the 
maje'sty ol the ruler ; he wais there'fore* by 
no means inclined to make such rights a 
leading [>rmcij)le‘ ol the e'onstitution. Hy 
the favour oi the rule'!', exerte'd by him in 
virtue of his divine riglit, the re'presenta- 
tives ol the original constitutional estates 
might from time* to time le'ceive* a sum¬ 
mons to te'nder their aeh ice upon questions 
ol public interest. As the peoiile had 
every confidence in the* wisdom and con- 
Frcdcric ^('icntiousness of their ruler, 
William & agreements providing lor their 
His Pco le ^^^■‘^d^^^^ ationw'cre wholly super¬ 
fluous. “ No powyr on earth,” 
he announced in his speech from tlie 
throne on April nth, 1847, ” would ever 
induce him to substitute a contractual 
form of constitution for those natural 
relations between king and people, which 
were strong, above all m Prussia, by reason 
ol their inlierent reality. Never under any 
circumstances would he allejw a written 
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paper, a kind of second providence, 
gON'ernin^ by ])anLgraplis and ousting the 
old sacred iailli, to intervene between 
(}od and bis eounliy.” 

Such was the rc'sukium of all the dis¬ 
cussion u[)()n the Christian state and th(‘ 
hierai chical Icaidal monarchy ol the 
MiddK‘ Ages/' which had bcaai tlu^ work ol 
„ . the Swiss la'wis von HalU'r 


The Prussian , , i 

and his successors, the r>eiini 

King n V.C.m M (UU-r. t he I lal 

of Uelusion . ... it i 

])ro 1 (‘ssor Hu'inich Le(s and 

Frederic juhns Stahl, a Jew converted to 
lh'ot(‘stantisni, w horn Frederic William IV. 
had summomal horn Jhiangiai to Ferhn m 
XS40. Hy a willul abusi* ol history tlu* 
wild conce])tions ol th(‘S(‘ theorists W(‘rc‘ 
e.\j)lain(‘d to ht* the |)ro\'(‘n tacts ol the 
teiidal ])(‘i iod and ol lendal society, ('ou¬ 
st itntional svstcnis weK' j)i'o|)oun(k‘d as 
actual historical ])i ec t'dents which jia.d 
lu'ver existed anywiieri' at any tiince 

riie obj(‘.ct ol these* elforts as declar(*d 
by Stahl was the snbi(*ction ol reason to 
re\a‘lation, tlie* r(*inti odiu'tion ol t he Jt*wish 
th(*orracy into modern [)oliticat hie. 
Frc*d'_*ric William had allowed hmisi'lf to lx* 
con\’mc(‘d that such was tia* (iermanic 
tlu'ory ol (‘xistciK'c. and that he was loi- 
wai ding t Ik* nat lonal nu )\ em(‘nt by making 
his objc'i't the* a])|)lication ol this tlu'oiy to 
th(‘ go\a*rnni(‘nt and administration ol his 
state*, lie* was a \'iclim ol the* de*lusion 
that the* seiuie'e ol natieeiial slr(*ngth is 
to be* loiiiid in the* admiration of the 
intangible* ))re*e e'de*nts ol j)ast age's, wlK‘r(*as 
the* tiiith IS that national strength must at 
e\'e*iy mome'nt be* eiiijiloyeel to co])e* with 
Ire'sh tasks, unknown to tiadition anel 
unpi e*e-e'ele‘nte‘d. Notwithstanding the* 
t'lnphatle' ]>iote*st eel the* heir j>1 e'sumjdi\e‘ 
to the* throne*. Prince* William eel Jhaissia, 
to the* Ministry, at the* lu*ad ol which was 
ICrne'st ve)n J>ode*lseiiwingh, anel theaigh no 
single Ministe*! ga\'e* an unciualified asse*nt 
to the* project, the* king siimnione*d the 
eight [irovmeial Landtags to me*e*t at ]k*iiin 
as a unite'd f.andtag lor Ajiril 
n llth,lS47. Even be'loie the eepen- 
. . ol the* asse'inbly it became 

manilest that this ceinstitutieinal 
cemcessiein, which the king consielered 
a brilliant diseaivery, ple*ase*d neeliody. The 
old Orders, which retained the*ir previous 
rights, we‘re as elissatished as the citi/.e*ns 
outside the Orders, who waiite*d a share* in 
tlie legislature and administration. Tlie 
speech freim the threine, a long-wineled 
piece of conventumal oratory, was marked 
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in part by a distiiadly uncom])romising 
tone. Inste'ad ol returning thanks lor the 
conc(*ssions which had be'cn made, the 
Landtag })i()ceeded to draw up an address 
demanding the recognition ol their rights. 

The wording ol the* addi e*ss was c'xtremely 
mod(*iat(‘ in tone*, and so tar molhlk'd the 
king as to induce* him to jiiomise* the* 
convocatiein ol anothe*r Laiidlag within 
the next lour ye-ars ; but lurther ne*gotia- 
tions made it plain that both the re'j)re*S(*n- 
tative'S ol t he* nobility and the* ('ity de*pnl ie'S, 
esjH'Cially those* Iroin the* industrial Rhine 
towns, we're* e*ntire*ly e'onvmced that the 
Landtag must pe'ise'vere* in de*manding 
lurther constitutional eonce'ssions. 

d'he value* to the* state* ol the* e‘iti/e*n class 
was e*mphasise*d b\’ \'me ke* ol \\’e*st j)llalia, 
lk*cke*rath ol l\ie‘h*ld, (amj )hanse'n ol 
(’ologne*, and Haiise'inann ol Ai\-la- 
( hape'lle*. d'hese* we'ie* capitalists und e in- 
j)Ioye*rs ol lahour. and had the‘re*lore* e*\a'!y 
right to spe*ak. I he y \\e*ie* at the ht'ad ol 
a majoiity whu li de*clined to assent to the* 
loimation ol an annuity hank loi ie‘lie‘\’ing 
the* pe*asan1sol loiex'd laboni.and to the* 
j)roj)osa! lor a lailway tiom P(*rhn to 
. 1\( uilgsbe*! g, the glouihl ol 

re'lusal bt'ingthat the*ir asse*nt 

- was not re'cognise'd b\’t he ('1 own 

Landtag m . 1 

.Ministe'is as lU'Ce'ssaiy lor the* 

latdie'ation ol the* loyal ])roj)osals, but was 
i(*garde*d me*rely as aeUace* 1 e*e|iu*ste'd by 
the* gov(*rnment on its own mitiati\e*. 

'I'he* Landtag was the*n ie*(pie*si('dtopro- 
e'e*('d wat h t he* e*le*('t ion ol a C( )inmil tee* to de*al 
wath the* national de*bt. Sue h a ('ommitte*e* 
waudel have* be*e*n sn])e*illuous il hnancial 
authority had be*e‘n \’e‘ste‘d in a Landtag 
me*e*tmg at ie*gnlai mt(*rvals, and on this 
epiestion the* hbe*ral majoiity sj>ht asnnd(*r. 
d'he* i)arty ol Vincke-Hanse'inann d(*e'hne*d 
to Ve)te‘, the* juu'ty ol ('amj)hansen-]' 5 e*cke- 
iathve»te*el uiidei prote*st against this e*n- 
ea'oaedime'iit upon t he rights ol t lie* I auidtag, 
wdnle'the remainde*r, timorous Lihe*ials 
anel ('onser\'ati\’e*s, vote*d uneonditionally. 

Lhe ce)n\action was thus I )rce*d nj)on 
Liberal (iermany that the* King ol Prussia 
w'e)ulel ue)t veduntarily eaeiie'ede any me*asure 
ol ce)nstitutional re*fe)rm, leir the* re*ase)n that 
he wais re*solve*el not te) recognise* the rights 
ol the peeiple. Prussia was not as ye‘t 
e:aj)ablee)l mastering that jieij'ular uj^he'aval, 
the beginnings of which coulel he tedt, anel 
using its strength leir the creatieiu eif a (jer- 
inan (remstitution to take the* place ot the 
nice)m])etent and discredited Fe*deration. 
Hans von Zwiedineck-Si denhokst 



EUROPEi^REVOLUTION ZJ 

THE FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 

AND ITS EFFECTS THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


inonaicliy ol Louis JMiilip]H* ol 
* had Ixm'oiiu' iiitolci al)l(‘ by 

irason ol its (lislioursty. T'Ik' I'la iK'ti caii- 
iiol b(‘ ])lauu‘(l lor ('oiisuka iny t hr ()ii(‘aiis 
luU'isas I'toiiri )oiis in (lisyiiisr. Tins snoii 
ol t Ik* old royal lainily was not a tlourislnny 
ollshoot : rallirr was it an cxci rsc'ciKa*, 
with all tlu* lainily ladings and with nonr 
ol its nol)]('r qualitH's. haithusiasiii for 
such prudc'utial, cahailaliii.Li:, and iiniin- 
passioiu'd rulers was inijiossible, whatevi'i' 
then' 1‘diu'ation or their ('laiins. Then bad 
taste and paisiinony destroyed their eiedil 
as priiK'es in FraiKa*, and elsewlieie their 
])osuioii was ac'knowledyed rath(*r out of 
politi'iiess than Iroin any s(*nse ol r(‘S})e('t. 

The* “ eiti/eiidvin^ ” certainly made* 
evei'y t'lfort to make his government 
jMqailar and national. He showed both 
jealousy lor I'leiudi interests and ^n atitude 
to the Liberals who had placed him on the 
Ihione; he si'iit troops uns})arint;ly to 
sa\e the lionour of I'rance in Al^uers. 
Alter se\’en years’ warlare a completion 
was made* ol the conquest, wdiicdi the 
Fu'uch rc'^aided as an (‘xtemsion ol their 
jiowc'r. The bold TF‘douin sheikh, Abd el 
Kader, whose* c'areer has lieeii described 
elsewlu'i e, wais lorced to suriamder to l.a- 
niuricaere on J)(‘Cember 22nd, 1847. Louis 

. ldiili[)pe imj)ris()n(‘d this 

The Bedouin 

risoner o France, althou,yli his son 
ouis 1 ippe p)aFc ot Aumale, had 

jiromised, as (iovernor-general of Algiers, 
that he should have liischoice of residence 
on Mohammedan t(‘rritory. Tlieking also 
des])at(died his son, the I)uc de joinville, 
to take jxirt in the war against Morocco, 
and gave him a naval j^iositioii ei equal 


importancat to that which Aumale hedd in 
the army. He swalloweel tiu" insults ol 
Loi (1 PaliiK'rston in or(U*i to maintain the 
“ eiiU'iite* cordiale ” among the Western 
Pow(MS. He calmly accep1(‘d tlu* defeat of 
his di])lomacv in the Turco-Egyptian 
„ (luarrel, and suria'ndi'red siudi 

Honour to 1 \ 1 1 

... mlliience as he had acquired 
the dead Mehemet Ali in return 

Napoleon , • 

ior ])arainount('y in the .Ahu'- 

(juesas Islands and d'ahiti. He married 
his son Anton, Duk(' of Mont])eiisi(‘r, 
to th(* Inlauta Louisi^ of Sjiain, with 
som(‘ idea of reviving the dynastic con¬ 
nection between France and Sjiaiii. 

While thus resuming the ])oli('y of Lmiis 
Xl\k, he was also at some jiains to con¬ 
ciliate the l;>onaj)artists, and l)y careful 
resp(‘Ct to the mi'inory ol Najioleon to 
give his government a national chaiacter. 
The remains ol the great (‘ini)eior were 
removed Iroin St. Helena by })ermission of 
Hntaiii and int(*rred with great solemnity 
in th(‘ Church of the Iiivalides on 
December 15th, 1840. Louis Donaparte, 
the iie})hew, had contrived to avoid caji- 
ture by the Austrians at Ancona, and had 
proposed to seize his inheritance ; twice 
he apjieared w'lthin the French frontiers, 
at Strassburg on October 30th, i83(), and 
at Boulogne on August ()th, x84(), in 
readiness to ascend the throne of France. 

He only succeeded in making himself 
ridiculous, and eventually jiaicl for his 
temerity by imjirisonment in the fortress 
of Ham. There lie remained, condemned 
to occupy liimself with writing articles 
uj)on tlie solution of the social question, 
tlie jiroposed Nicaraguan canal, etc., until 
his faithful follower, Dr. Conneau, 
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smuf^^l^lcd ]iim into 
England under ihe nnnic 
(d Mainer Inidiiii^uct. 
Thus lar llu' rei^n oi 
Louis Pliili])]>e liad been 
fairly siuxh'ssIuI ; but the 
Fieuelj r o wu'ji 

weary of it. Tln^y were 
not (entirely wiilioiit sym- 
])uHiy lor the taiiiily to 
wlijeli they had Lie 

throne, and showc'd some 
interest in the* ])rine(*s, 
who w'c'ie usually to b(‘ 
lound w here\a“i' any small 
siu'ct^ssmi^ht be achi('Ved. 
dlu' j)ublK' Sorrow was 
unhsi^nc'd at the death 
(>1 tln^ (Tlesl ])]]])('(,*, 
J.ouis, Duke of Oilcans, 
who w’as killed by a tall 
from a earria^(‘ on July 



QUEEN OF THE FRENCH 
The daugfhter of Ferdinand I., King of Naples 
and later of the Two Siedies, Mane Ainelie 
was married to Louis Philippe in the year 1 so'). 


ijtli, 184^. TJiese facts 
Jiowxwa'r, did not produce 
any closer ties betwT'en 
the dynasty and the 
nation. Parliamentary 
life was lestless and 
Ministries were constantly 
chan^in^. Majorities in 
the Chambers were se¬ 
cured by artificial means, 
and by lua'bery in its 
most r(‘piehensible forms. 
Conspiracies were dis¬ 
covered and su})[)ressed, 
and plots for murd('i w’(M(‘ 
made tlu‘ occasion ol tlit* 
harshest nu'asnres a,gainst 
the Radicals ; but no one 
ot tlu' pK'al social ^rou])s 
could be induced to link 
its foituiK'S pt‘1 maiu'iitly 
with those ol the House 



THE ROYAL HOUSE OF ORLEANS: LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS FIVE SONS 


in this picture, from the painting by Horace Vernet, Louis Philippe i; shown with his sons, the Duke of Orleans, the Duke 
of Nemours, the Duke of Joinville, the Duke of AumAle, and the Duke of Montpensier, leaving the Palace of Versailles. 







THE FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 


of Orleans. Unfortunately for Ijiinsclf, the 
king had reposed sjiecial confidenee in the 
historian (iuizot, the author of histories of 
tlie English revolution and of the Freneh 
rivilisalioih who liad occu])i(al liigh offices 
lu the state since tlie Restoration. He had 
belonged to the first Ministry of 1 .011 is 
Philipiie, togcdlan with the Due de 
Broglie ; atterwards, he had several tiint's 
held the ])ost ol Minister of Education, 
and had been in la)ndon during 11 k‘ (}uan(‘l 
with thc' Ih'itish ami^assarf'r. After this 
affair, winch brought linn no cr(‘dit, he 
r (' t u r n e d to 
France, and on 
the fall of 1'hiers 
in ()ctol)er, i(S4o, 
bc'came Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 
with ])ractical 
control of the 
loi'(Mgn and doni- 
('sti(' policy 
Fiaiu'c, subject 
to the king’s 
]H]Sonal inter- 
V e n t i o n. His 
doctrinaiie ten- 
(U'lu'ies hadgrad- 
ually brought 
him over from 
the liberal to the 
cons('rvati\'e side 
and thrown him 
into violent o})- 
jiosition to his 
lor m cV c o1 - 
leagues, Thiers in 
particular. The 
acaabity of his 
character was 
not redeemed by 
his learning and 
his ])ersonal ii])- 
rightness ; his 
mti'llectual arro¬ 
gance aliimated 
the literary and political leadeisoi Parisian 
society. The Republican party had under¬ 
gone many changes since tlie establishment 
of the filly monarchy ; it now exercised a 
greater ]X)W('r of attraction U])on youthful 
talent, a quality which made it an even 
more dangerous force than did the revolts 
and cons]uraci(‘s which it fostered from 
1831 to 1838. These latter severely tested 
the capacity of the army for street warfare 
on several occasions. It was twice 
necessary to subdue Lyons, in November, 


1831, and July, 1834, and the barricades 
erected m Paris in 1834 rept'lled the 
National (iuards, and only fell before the 
r(‘ginu‘nts of tlie line under (icneral Bu- 
geaiid. The (hjinmumst revolts in Pans 
under Arrnand Harbes and Louis Auguste 
Blanqui, in May, T83(p were more easily 
suppressed, though tlie Hotel de Vill(‘ and 
the Palais de Justice had already fallen 
into tlK‘ hands of the reliels. 

These events eonfirined Louis Philijijie 
in his intention to erect a circle of lortifi- 


dissemiriated throughout France and 
attraet(‘d the more interest as stock- 
exchange speculation increased ; fortunes 
were made with incredible rapidity, and 
exfienditure rose to the point ol prodi¬ 
gality. Louis Blanc, nephew of the Cor¬ 
sican statesman Pozzo di Borgo, went a 
step further towards the transformation 
of social and economic life in his treatise 
“ L’Organisation dn Travail,'’ which urged 
that collectivist manufactures in national 
factories should be substituted for the 
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cations round Paris, for protection against 
enemies 1 r o rn 
witliiii rather 
than from with¬ 
out. Homicidal 
attempts were 
no longer perpe¬ 
trated by indivi¬ 
dual desperadoes 
or bloodthirsty 
in o n om a n i a c s, 
such as the Corsi- 
e a n J s e}) h 
Fieschi, on July 
28th, 1835, whose 
infernal machine 
killed eighteen 
]ieoj)le, including 
Marshal Morticr. 
They werc‘ under¬ 
taken m the 
service of repuh- 
1 i c a n p r o p a - 
gandism, and 
were repeated 
with tlu‘ obji'Ct 
of terrorising the 
ruling classes, 
and so ])rovidiiig 
an occasion lor 
the abolition of 
moil arcin’, 
d o e t r i n (' s 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING 


FRENCH 


the 

The 

of 


communism 
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effnils of the individual employer. I he 
rise of communistic societies amon^ tlie 
l\’e})ul)licans ol)h^ed tli(‘ old-iasliumcd 
Democrats to organise in their turn; they 
attem])ted and easily sc'cured an under- 
with ili(' ndvnncrd LUkiiiIs. 

The “ dynnstir opposition^' led l)y 
Odilon Biirrot, to which Thiers occnsioiudly 
f^nve a heljun/j^ Inind when he iras out of 
office, strain(‘d cvciy nerve to slnike the 
jnifdic tiiith in the j)en}mn(‘ncv ol the July 
flynasty. I'lie rejuiJ)hciLn ])arty in the 
Sc'cond (diamher 
was k'd l)y Alex- 
andr(‘ K o 1 1 i n 
altei tin' (k'ath ol 
lA ienne (lai nic'i - 
]\'if^('s and ol 
Aiinand (aiicl, 
tiK' leaders dur¬ 
ing the Inst 
decade ol tlu' 

Orleans mon¬ 
archy. A (1 i s- 
1 in^j;nislK'd law- 
y('r and brilliant 
oi ator, R o 1 1 1 n 
soon o \' e r - 
sha(D)We(l all 
other politicians 
w'ho had aronsin.l 
any (.•uthusiasm 
in t hc‘ Tai isians. 

Ills com])arati\’e 
W('alth c'liabled 
him to embark 
in journalistic 
e n t \i 1 e s ; his 
papen' “ La Ke- 
iorme ” pointed 
consistcMitly and 
unhesitatin,nly to 
rc'publu'anisin as 
the only possibU‘ 
form ol ^overn- 
nunil alter the 
now immiiK'iit 
dowulall ol the' 

I uly monai chy. d'he action of the majority 
now (U'stroyed such credit as the Chamber 
had ])ossessed ; they rejected ])roposals 
from the opposition lorbiddinjj; de'puties to 
accept posts or preferment from the 
Government, or to have' an interi'st in 
manufacturing^ or commercial com])anies, 
the object being to ])ut a sto]) to the un¬ 
disguised corru})tion then rile, ('onstitu- 
tional members united with K’ejmblicans 
in demanding a lundameiital reform of the 


electoral system. Louis Blanc and Rolhn 
raised the cry for univers^d suffrage. Han- 
quels, where vigorous speeches were' made 
in favour of electoral reform, wc'ie ar¬ 
ranged in the autumn ol 1^47' tind con¬ 
tinued until the (ioverninent jirohihited 
the banquet organised for Feliruary 22nd, 
iSqS, in the Chainjis Elysees. However, 
Ch. M. Tanneyui, Count Hiiclnitel, was 
induced to retrain from ordering the 
forcible disjiersion ol the meeting, the 
liberal oj)])osition on their side giving u]) 
the p r () j e c t e d 
bancpiet. A great 
crowd collected ' 
on tlu' a])])ointed 
day in the Place 
M a (1 e 1 e i n e, 
whence it had 
been arranged 
that a ])ro('C‘Ssion 
should maich to 
the Cham])s 
Elysec's. I'lu' r('- 
])ublican leaders 
invited the crowd 
to march to the 
House's of Pai- 
lianu'iit, and it 
became' neces¬ 
sary to cedi out 
a re'gimeiit eif 
cavalry feir the 
dispersion of the 
rioters. This task 
was successfully 
a cco mjilisiiecl, 
but on the 2grd 
the disturbeinces 
w e V e re newed. 
Stueleiits and 
weirkmen ])ei- 
radeel the' stre'e'ts 
eirin m arm, 
shouting ne)t only 
“ Relorm ! ” but 
also “ Down with 
Guizot ! These 
cries were taken uj) by the Natiemal 
(luard, and the king, wlu) had hitherto 
disregarded the movement, Ix'gan tei con¬ 
sider the outlook as serious ; he dismisseel 
Guizot anel began to confer with Ceamt 
Louis Matthieu Meilc, a leaeler of the mod¬ 
erate laberals, on the formatiein of a new 
Ministry. Thus far the anti-dynastic party 
hael been successful, and now began to 
hojie for anujiright government on a purely 
constitutional basis. In this they would 



THE DUKES OF ORLEANS AND AUMALE 
The sons of Louis Philippe, they held commands in the army, and, 
like their brothers, “were usually to be found wherever any small 
success inig^ht be achieved.” There was much public sorrow when 
the Duke of Orleans was killed by a fall from a carriag^e in Islii. 
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luive l)ec‘n entirely deceived, for npright- 
iiess was not one of tli(‘ kin^i^^’s attril)utes. 
But on tliis point lu' was not to l)e tested. 

On the ew'iiinf; of February 2]rd the 
crowds which Biroiifjjed the boulevards 
gave loud exjnession to tluhr delight at 
the dismissal ot (iuizot. Meanwhile, the 
republican agt'iits were busily collecting 
the inhabitants ol the suburbs, who Jiad 
b(‘(‘n long ])r(‘pared ior a rising, and 
sending tluan forward to tlu; more excited 
quarters ol the city, "i ht^y would not, in 


of chose incidents which arc always possible 
when troops are subjected to the threats 
and taunts of the j)eo])le, and in such a 
case attemjds to a])])ortion the blame are 
futile. The thing was done, and Paris 
rang with cries of “ Murder ! To arms ! ” 
About midnight the alarm bells of Notre 
Dame began to ring, and thousands flocked 
t(j raise the barricades. The morning of 
February 24th found Paris in revolution, 
ready to begin the struggle against the 
pe()j)le’s king. “ Louis Phili])])e orders his 



BODY AT THE CHURCH OF THE INVALIDES 


THE RECEPTION OF NAPOLEON’S 
At the Church of the Invalides the body of Naooleon was received by Louis Philippe, the royal family, the a'rchbTshop 
and all the clergy of Pans The sword and the hat of the emperor were laid on the coffin, which was then placed 
on a mag'nificent altar in the centre of the church, and after an impressive funeral service was lowered into the tomb. 


ill ])robability, ha\’e been abl(‘ to trans- 
lorm the good-tianpcrc'd and cliaractcrislic 
checrlulncss which now filled the streets ol 
Paris to a more sei ions tem])er had not an 
uiu‘xi)ected occurrence filled the mob with 
horror and rage, A crowd of ])eoplc had 
come in contai t with the soldiers stationed 
before Guizot’s house. Certain insokait 
youths jiroceeded to taunt the officer in 
command ; a shot rang out, a volley 
lollowed, and numbers of the mockers lay 
weltering m their blood. It was but one 


frooj)s to fire on the ])eo])le, like Charles X. 
Send him alter his predecessor ! ” This 
])ro])osal of the “ Reforme ” became the 
republican solution of the ipiestion. 

1 he monarchy was now irrevocably 
lost ; the man who should have saved it 
was asking helj) from the Liberals, who 
were as ])owerless as himself. A would-be 
ruler must know how to use his power, 
and must believe that his will is force in 
itself. When, at his wife’s desire, the 
king appeared on horseback before his 
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THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON AT THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES IN PARIS 
The magnificent tomb erected to Napoleon at the HAteldes Invalides is a fitting memorial of the man who made Europe 
tremble and whose genius raised him to the pinnacle of power. A circular crypt, surrounded by twelve colossal figures 
symbolising his victories, contains the sarcophagus, which was hewn out of a single block of Siberian porphyry, 
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THE FLIGHT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE FROM PARIS IN 
Events in Pans had agrain been leadnir up to a revolution and on Fobiuary 4th is is the c ipital of Fi ance was onr( 
inoip tlip scMiP of a people s iisinjr against the monarchy Alaimed at the rcurs( of affairs thr king alidic itrd iii 
favrui of his grandson th“ Count of Pai u and went off to St Cloud with tlu queen afttrwaids esc ping to I n 1 iiul 


H^lllKllts 111(1 th( \ itlOllll ( ill 11 (1 ll( klK^W 
Within liiins( 11 Ih i( Ik w is not c ij) ibh oj 
loiisiii^ the ( 111 linsi isni ol his lioops 
( i\ ill 111 (lotlus md in nmhulli would 
hi\( suited linn It ltd thin swoid ind 
(j)iul(tt(s I ouis Idiihppt thus d)di( itcd 
in li\oui oi his indson tlit ( ounl ol 
IMiis whom ht hit to the ^ 

e Ll e of ( h 11 le s T )nke e)i 
l\(inonis took 1 ])oitloli() of mT 

sue h j) i]H 1 s IS w (. u \ ilu d)le 
ind went iw i\ to St Cloud 
with his wile I he bold 
diu^htei ol Met kh nl)Ui 
IleniRtte ol Oik ins bietui^ht 
he I son I onis Phih])])( who 
w IS now the ii/^htlul kin^ 
into tlie C h unbe i ol I)e putie s 
wheie Odilon H iiiot in tine 
kni^litl\ hishioii bieike i If 
linee on lull dl ol the kiii^^ s ? 

lights ind oi (onstitution ll 
isin But the Mctois in the ^uizoT the historian 

. i, , i O ,1 . 1 1 1 Ji Eminent as an historian Gi izot 

Stiee I tlgnting hid mule tluil became chief adviser to Louis Plu 
W ly into the hill then coin dismissal of Thiers and 

• j . 1 i *'^^ctionary policy did much to 

laeles weie it tlllt moment ijongr about the revolution of 1 S 4 H 

]n\Tdingtle I ink i us and 1 (gitimists md 
])em()eicits jeiined m deposing tin House 
t)l Oile ins ciiiel ekm inding tlu aj)})omt- 
ment ol n ])i e)\ isional go\(inmtnt The 
f|uestion WAS dealt with by the Chi is 
turn meiidhst jxiet anel dijilomatist 


Al])hons( de I innitiiu wh((S( His 
toi\ ol the tiiionelKts m ei^ht \(lnni(s 
with its ^loi ifu ill )n ( 1 ])ohti( ll inindei 
h lel 1 ll ge 1\ e inli ll nte d 1 > id\ nu ( t he 
le \olullon ll> pud Ill ] I me e I hoil^h 
tlie e k e toi ll ti( ke ts h i 1 I ilk n into 1 he 
gi e itest e < nlnsi< »n he e onti i \ e d to j)i ( due e 
NSjk f hst ( 1 n line s whu h we le 

b le ke el i stion^bex'v ol 
sn])poiteis the St me Inde d 
k i onis (iiinui Bi^es bill 

*2. bi otl e 1 ol t he ek e e ise el 

Itienne 1 e eh u Rollm the 
asiionomei Dominiejiu T i in 
ee)is Ai 1^0 the |ewish 1 iw\ei 
<* ls"ik ( lemienx who w is 

lesponsibk loi the 
ibelie ition ol I onis Bliilip])e 
‘'lull imiitiiu liimselt Ilu 
list w IS i])])io\(el ] be body 

^ thus e le e te el e he cte el itinielv 

HISTORIAN 

•=tor.a„ Gi.^ot ' ''I'" '' ^''<-11 

er to Louis Phi a ])ldee in llie goxeinmeiit 
^^^^dld'mu^h to ^^dii ie])nblie ineonsnlt i 

^olutionof \HAH live numbeis 1 lie > the n texik 
]x)ssessie)n ol the Heite 1 de Vilk hlkel up 
the ohie lal peists and with the cone line nee 
ol tlu jieeipk de el n e el Fi anee a i e piiblie on 
rebinny 25tli The elethie)ncel king anel 
the niembeis of his hemse w/cie able il not 
iinmenaceel at any late witheint elinjti 
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THE PARIS REVOLUTION OF 1848: THE MOB IN THE THRONE ROOM OF THE TUILERIES 
Thi. ahnv#» nicture reoresents the scene of disorder and bmtality which ensued in the Throne Room of the Tuileries after the flight of the king during the Revolution of 18 
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to reach the coasts of England and 
safety, or to cross tin; (German frontier. 
The new govcaninent failed to satisfy 
the Socialists, who were determined, after 
definitely establishing the “ right of la¬ 
bour,” to insist u])on thc^ right of the wage 
they desired. The installation of state 
factories and navvy labour at two francs 
-. a day was not enough for 

ofThT formed hundreds 

« .... of clubs under the direction of 

Socl.sts 

object of replacing the government lor the 
time l)eing by a committee of public safety, 
whic'li should jirocc'ed to a giaieral redis- 
tfibution of j)rop('ity. Lc'dru-Rollin was 
not inclin(‘(l to acci'pt the ofh'r of the j)resi- 
dency ol su(ii an ('xtraordinary body ; he 
and Lamartine, with the lu'lj) ol (lemaal 
('liaiigarnier and tlu* National (liiards, 
eiitiiely outmaiKeiivred th(‘ hord(‘S which 
had made a pi em at lire attcanjit to storm t l:i‘ 
town hall, and lorced tlKun to surrimder. 

I’cxK'e w'as thus assuo'd to Pans for 
tlu'moment, d'he emissarii's of the revolu¬ 
tionaries ('onld not gain a hearing, and it 
was ])ossible to go on with the eh'ctions, 
whi(di wei(' ('ondneted on th(‘ principle* ol 
universal suffrages Jsxeay 40,000 inhabi¬ 
tants e‘le( 4 ed a deputy ; e'Veay dejiartiiK'iit 
fornu'd a uiiilorin eT'Ctorate. Lamartine, 
on(‘ of th(‘ <)()() chosen, obtame'd 2, )oo,ooo 
votes in ten departme'nts. The Assembly 
was o])eii('d on May 4th. 

Fo the organised (‘iiemies of monarchy 
the Eebiuaiy Revolution w'as a call to 
undisgnise'd activity ; to the world at 
large it \vas a tokeai that the times of jK'ace 
were* ove'r, and that the* long-expe‘Ct(*d 
inovemumt would now ine*vitably break 
out. It IS not always an (*asy matter to 
ele'eide* whether these seve'ral events ori- 
ginate'd in the inflammatory labours of 
revolutionaries designedly working in 
sec'ret, or in some sudden outburst of 
feeling, some stimulus to aedion hitherto 
unknowm. No less difficult is the task of 
Active ^Icciding how far the conspira- 
„ . . tors were^ able personally to 

ncmics o others of radical teii- 

Monareny outside tluar own 

organisrdious. These organisations were 
most im])ortant to France, Italy, (Germany, 
and Poland. The ('cntral bureaus were in 
Paris and Switzerland, and the noble 
(iiusejipe Mazzini, indisj)utably one of the 
jmrest and most dtwa)tedof Italian patriots, 
lield most of the strings of this somewhat 
clumsy network. Ilis journals ” La 
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Giovine Eurojia ” and ” I.a Jeiine Suisse ’’ 
v\ert‘ as short-livi'd astlu' ” Giovine Italia,” 
])ublished at Marseilles in iMjx ; but thc'y 
mc(*ssantly urged the duty of union, ujion 
all those fric‘nds of humanity who wane 
willing to share in the task of lib'erating 
peoples from flu? tyranny ol monarchs. 

From i8j 4 a sj)ei'ial ” union of exil(*s ” 
had (existed at Paris, which declared ” the 
d(“j)osition and (‘xpulsion of monarchs an 
inevitable iK'CC'ssity,” and lookc'd for a 
revolution to break out in L'lance or 
Germany, or a war bc'twt'cn France and 
Germany or Russia, in the hojx* of assisting 
France in tin* attaxT u|)on the (jc'rman 
rulers. Its organisation was as extra¬ 
ordinary as it was si'cret ; thi'i i* w(*i e 
” mountains,” ” national huts,” “ focal 
])oints,” ” circles,” wheri'in j)r('])aration 
was to be mack* for tlu* translormatioii of 
('i(*rniany in the* int(*r(‘sts of humanity. 

Tlu* “ righteous ” had diverg(*d from the* 

outlaws,” and fiom 1,840 wc'it* r(*uniti*d 
w^ith tin* ” G(*rman union,” which aiini'd at 
“the formation ol a fii'i* state (*mbra('ing 
the whole of Germany.” 'flu* |)ei seditions 
and ('ontmual “ iii\'estigations ” whudi 
th(‘ G(‘rman F(*(leration had cariii'd on 
„ . since tlu* riots at I'rankfort 

^ , had im])(‘d(‘d, though not 

of 1 1 /. 

« . eutiri'iv brok(*ii oil. ('oni- 

miimcatioiis l;(*t\veen the ('eii- 
tral officials in Ikiris and th(*ir associates 
r(*siding m (Germany. From Swit/uniand 
came* a continual stream of craftsmen, 
teach(*rs, and authors, who wi'ia* sworn in 
by the* united Republicans. Karl Mathy, 
afterwards Ministerol Slati* foi Ikuk'n,wlu.) 
had be(‘n Mazzini’s i'.olk*ague in Solothurn, 
was one of thi*ir memb(*is in 1840, wlu'U he 
w'as calk*d to (kuisrulu* to taki* up the 
j)ost of editor of the “ laindtagszi'itung.” 

Idle d(*liberatH)ns of the iimti'd Landtag 
at LL'iliu had attracted tlu* attention ol 
the South German Liberals to the liighly 
talented politicians in Prussia, on whosi* 
lielp they could rely in the event of a 
rearrangement of the relati\'(' ju.sitions of 
the German slates, ddie id(*a of some 
common movement towards this end was 
mooted at a gathering ol jioliticians at 
Hepjieiiheim on October ibth, 1847, and it 
was determined to lay j)roj)osals tor some 
change in the federal constitution before 
the assemblii^s of the individual states. 

In the grand duchy of Baden the 
Democrats went even further at a meeting 
field at Offenburg on September 12th. 
Proceedings were conducted l.)y a certain 
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lawyer of Mannheim, one Gustav von 
Struve, an overbearing individual of a 
Livonian lainily, and by Friedrich Hecker, 
an empty-headed jM ater, also an attorney, 
who had already dis])laycd his incapacity 
for political action in the Baden Landtag. 

To justiftable demands for the repeal of 
the deciees of Carlsbad, for national 
representation within the German Federa¬ 
tion, for freedom of the Press, religious 
toleration, and full liberty to teachers, 
they added immature proposals, as to the 
practicable working of which no one had 
the smallest conce])ti(ui. They looked not 
only for a national system oi deleiice and 


members of the state. The king and 
poet, Lewis L, had conceiva^d a blind in¬ 
fatuation for the dancer Lola Montez, 
an Irish adventuress - Rosanna Gilbert — 
who masqueraded under a S})anish name. 

This fact led to the downfall of the 
Ministry, which was clerical without 
exception ; further consequences were 
street riots, unjustifiable measures against 
the students wIk^ declined to show res])ect 
to th(‘ dancing-woman, and finally bloody 
conllicts. It was not until the troops dis- 
jdayed entire indifference to the tyrannical 
ordc'rs which had been issued that thc^ 
king yielded to the entreaties of the 
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fair taxation, but also for “ the removal 
of the inequalities existing between capital 
and labour and the abolition of all j)ri\a- 
leges.” Radicalism thus plumed itself 
upon its own veracity, and pointed out 
the i)ath which the masses who listened 
to its allurements would take—a result of 
radical incapacity to distinguish between 
the iiracticable and the unattainable. 

Immediately before the events of Feb¬ 
ruary in Pans were made known, the 
kingdom of Bavaria, and its capital in 
particular, were in a state of revolt and 
open war between the authorities and the 


citizens, on F(?bruaiy nth, 1848, and 
removaal from Munich this im}H)ssible 
beauty, who had been mad(' a countess. 

The first of those sur})rising jihenomena 
in Germany which s])rang from the im- 
])ression created by the Felu'uary Revolu¬ 
tion was file session of the Federal Assembly 
on March ist, 1848. Earlier occurrences 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Frank¬ 
fort no doubt materially influenced the 
course of ev'ents. In Baden, before his 
fate had fallen upon the July king, Karl 
Mathy had addressed the nation from the 
Chamber on February 23rd : “ For thirty 
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years the Germans have tried moderation 
and in vain ; they must now see whether 
vi()Ienc(‘ will enabh'. them to advance, 
and such violence* is not to be* limited to 
tli(^ states ineetiiig-hall ! ” At a meet¬ 
ing of citizens at Mannh(*im on the 27th, 
an address was earned by Struve which 
thus iormulated the* most pressing ques- 
tions ; Ihiiveasal military ser- 
vice with pow(*r to (*lect the* 
to uerman unrestrained irevdom 

^ ol tlu* Press, trial by jury alte*r 

the* Ihighsh model, and flu* imnu'diate* 
const it ntion ol a (lerman Parhanu'iit. 

Jn H e sse-I)ai instadl, a ])oj)iilar ele*pu1y 
in the* Jaineltag, one (lagcin, the' se'e'oiid 
son ol the' loi nu'i' state'sman ot Nassau 
anel the' Nh'thi'i lands, (h'lnaneleel that 
the' (lovc'rnme'iit shonlel not only call a 
l^LiiianU'nt. but also e reate a central 
goN’e'iiiing ])ow('i' loi Ge'nnany. Flie' re- 
(jiK'st was inspiie'el by the* ie'ar ol an 
ajiproaeliiiig wai with Fiane'e', w'hie'h wars 
1 lie'll e'onside'i e'd inewatable'. Jt wais tear 
e)t tills wai wliie'h sudele'iily e'emvine'e'd the 
hi^^h l^e'elci al ('ouncil at Fi ankioi t- 011 - 
Maiii that the' jie'oph' wa'ie' inelispe'nsable* 
te) tlie'ir ('Xiste'iie'e'. ()n Mare'll 1st they 
issue'el “a le'de'ial ele'eie'e' te> tile* (le'rman 
|)e'op!(',” whose e'xiste'iiee' the'y had ehs- 
U'Ltaideel loi thie'e' e'e'iituru'S. e'mjihasising 
the iic'e'd lor unity be'twt'e'ii all the (ierman 
rae't's, anel asse'itiiig llie'ii e'emvictiein that 
(ie'iinany must be' laise'el te> lu'i ehie* 
peisition among the* natieins e)( Europe*. 

On Maich ist Hc'ir x eai Struve* le*el a gang 
eil low-elass lolleiwe'is in the ])ay eij the* 
l\e*pulilie'ans. toge'tlu'r with the* ele*j)utie'S 
e)l the* P>aeleii towais, inte) the le*ele*i al 
('hambe*r. lyje'cte'el tlie'iu e*, he* turneel ujiem 
the* e'astle in Farlsruhe*, his aim be*ing tei 
iome'ut disturbance's anel blooely e'onfl’e't, 
and so to intinnelate the* meKle'rately 
mimle'el maie)rity. His ]ilan was le)ileei 
by t he' firm at 1 it iiele' eil t he* treiojis. JMit the 
abanelonme'iit eil the preije*e't was neit tei be 
e*xpe'e'teel, anel it was clear that the* 
natieinalist meivement in (i(*r- 
a ism vveiulel iiiee't with its 


issue'el “ 
|)e'( )| )!e',” 

1 e*gai eled 
the iic'e'd 


Radicalism 
the Check to 
Nationalism 


luc v/iiedv .1 1 I • i> 1- 

meist elaiige'i eius e'heck in Kaeli- 
Nationalism , 'g, , r id¬ 

ealism. i elegranis Ireim Pans 

and We'St Ge'i niany readied Munich, w'heu 
the* iR*wly re'stored peace was again breiken. 
The^ iie'w^ Minister, State Ceainciileir von 
Heiks, was denounced as a teieil eif Leila 
Memtez, anel his elismissal was enfeirceel. 
On March t)th. King Lewis, in Iiis usual 
])e)etie'al style*, eleclareel his readiiu'ss to 
satisly the* jiopular elemands. Heiw’ever, 
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fresh disturbance was excited by the 
rumeiur that Leila Montez wars anxieius tei 
return. Lewis, who declined to be torced 
inte) the concession of any constitutiein 
u[)e)n liberal princi}>les, lost heart and 
abdicateel in favenir e>f liis sein Maximilian 
TL He saw cl(*arly that lie coulel no 
leinger resist the strength eif the me)veme*nt 
leir the re*cognitie)n eil tlie jieeijile’s rights. 
The ]H)litical steirm woulel unchain the* 
]K)te*ut leirces of stujiielity and feilly wdiie'h 
the* interferene'e e)f slie)rt-sighte*d maje)ritie*s 
liael created. When Le'was retire*el into 
])rivale lile, Metternich hael already lalle*n. 

The* first act eif the Vie*nnese, lieirritie'd 
at the victoiy of the Rejiublie'ans in Paris, 
was to jirovide* ieir the sale*ty ol th(*ir 
mone*y-bags. The general mistrust ol the* 
(lovernnu'iit waas shown in the* haste wath 
w'hieh acceiuiits wa'ie* withelrawii freim 
the* ])ubl]c savings banks. It was not, 
ljoW'e*ve*r, tlie* Austrians who ])ointe*el the 
moial to the* authorities. On March n'el, 


in the Hungarian l\e*ichstag, Kossutli 
])ro|)osed that the* empe'i'or shoulel be* 
ie(]ueste*el to introduce* constitutional gov- 
erimie'iit into his provinces, and tei grant 
Hungaiy the* national sel 1-gove‘rnment 
wliK'h was lie'i'S by rigid, lii 
lots in \h( iina similar de*manels were* 
Streets of |,y j,„htstnal 

lenna umons, the* le'gal anel jiolitical 
reaehng clubs, and the students. It 
w'as hope*el that a bolel attituele woulel 
be take'll by the* preivincial Laiultag, 
whieh met on March Lph. Wlum the 
anxious e'rowajs jireimenadmg the stre'ets 
leaiiU'el that the* re*])rese*ntati\a*s ])re)j)e)se*el 
te) confine* the*mse*lve'S to a eleiiianel lor 


the* lormation of a e'omniitte*e e)l de[)utie'S 
iromall the Crown j)re)vinces, they invaek'd 
the* ceiune'il chamber and forced the mee'ting 
to ceinsent to the despatch e)( a deputatieiii 
te) lay the national desire for a tree cou- 
stitufie)!! befeire the emjiereir. 

While the deputatiein was preiceeding te) 
theHe)fburg the seileliers peisted befe)re the 
ceiuncil chamber, including the Archeluke 
Albert, c'lek'st son e)l the Archduke C'haiie^s, 


who (heel in 1847, were insulted and jielted 
with ste)nes. They replied with a volley. 
It wais the loss of life tliereby caused which 
maele the me)Vemient a serious reality. 
The citize'iis of Vienna, startled out of 


thcar com})lacency, vied with the meib 
in the le)udness of their cries against 
this “ firing on defencedess men.” Their 
behavie)ur wars explained tei Count 
Metternich in the Hofburg, not as an 



FIGHTING IN THE STREETS OF PARIS DURING THE REVOLUTION OF FEBRUARY, 

1 rum the drawing by n.r 


1848 
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ordinary riot capable of suppression by 
a handful of police, but as a revolution 
with which he had now to deal. Nowhere 
would such a task have been easier than in 
Vienna had thei e been any corporation or 
individual capable of immediate action, 
and able to make some' short and defiuite 
])romis(‘, of change in the 
governmenl systiun. There* 
was, h()\vev(;r, no nucleus 
round which a new g()V(*rn- 
meiit could be* formed. Prince 
Metlermch being wholly im¬ 
practicable for such a ])urpose. 

All the state councillors, 
the* court dignitaric'S, and 
gc'iierally those whom chance* 
oi' curiosity rather than 
dehnite j)urpos(* had gathe're*el 
in the eajrridors and ante¬ 
chambers of the* im])e*rial 
castle, w(*re unanimous in the 
o])iuion that tiie* Chancellor 
oi State* must be saerifice'd. 

This (*mj)ty figure*-he*ad stoe>el 
isolate*d amiel t he* surrounding 
turmoil, unabje* to help him¬ 
self or his ])e*r])lexeel aelvise'i s ; he emitte'd 
a lew sente*nce'S u|)on the* last sacrifiea* 
that he* coulel make* for the monarchy 
and disa|)])(*ared. He* le*ft no one to take 
up his ()owe‘r ; no e)ne' able* to ie*prese‘nt 
him, able calmly and coufide'iitly te) ex¬ 
amine and ele'e'iele u[)on the elemanels 
1 ransmitted from the stie*e*t 
to the ce)une'il chamber. The 
IHnjiere)!* Ferdinand was 
himself wholly incajiable eif 
gras])mg the re*al meaning 
of the e*\'ents whie'h hael 
taken j)lae'e in his immeeliate 
neighbourho(Hl. The^ Arch- 
eluke f.ewis, one ot Metter- 
iiie^h’s now usele'ss tools, was 
utterly ])er]ilexeel by the ce)n- 
dict ol veiices anel e)])inions. 

Jn his fear eif the excesses 
that the “ J^eds might be 
exjiected to perpetrate, he 
lost sight of the means which 
might have been used to 
pacify the moderate party 
and induce them to maintain 
law and order. The authorisation for the 
arming of the students and citizens was 
extorted from him perforce, and he would 
hear nothing of concessions to be made by 
the dynasty to the people. Neither he 
nor Count Kolowrat Liebsteinsky ventured 
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to draw up any programme for the 
introduction of constitutional principles. 
Even on March 14th they demurred to 
the word “ constitution,” and thought it 
possible to effect some compromise with 
the ])rovincial dc'putatioris. Finally, on 
March 15th, the news of fresh scenes 
indiKcd the privy councillor 
of the royal family to issu(^ 
the following declaration : 
“ Provision has been made 
for summoning the deputies 
of all jirovincial estates in 
the shortest ])ossible ])eriod, 
for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the constitution of 
the country, with increased 
represcmtation of the citizen 
class and with due regard to 
the existing constitutions of 
the sc*v('ral estate's.” The 
res})onsible ATinistry of Kolo¬ 
wrat-Fie'quelmont, formed on 
Alarch i8th, included among 
Metternich’s worn-out tools 
one man only possessed of 
the knowledge recjuisite* for 
the dratting of a constitution in detail ; 
this was the* Ministe*r e)f the Interior, 
Pillersde.irf, who was as weak and feelile 
111 character as in beielily health. 

In Hungary the destructive* ])rocess was 
far more* ceimjireliensive* and im])osing. 
t)n Alarch 14th Le.niis Kossuth m the 
Reichstag at Pressburg se- 
cureel the aimouneemeii< e)f 
the freedemi of the* lh'e*ss, and 
calleel feir a system eif national 
defence feir Hungary, to be 
baseel uj)e)n the ge*neral duty 
of military .service. Mean¬ 
while*, his adherents, con¬ 
sisting e)f students, autheirs, 
and “jurats” idle lawye*rs— 
seized the reins of govern¬ 
ment ill ()fen]K*st, and 
rejilaced the teiwii council by 
a committee of public safety, 
compeised of radical members 
by jneference. On the 15th 
the State Assembly of the 
Reichstag was transformed 
into a National Assembly. 
Henceforward its conclusions were to be 
communicated to the magnates, whose 
consent was to be unnecessary. 

On the same day a deputation of the 
Hungarian Reichstag, accompanied by 
jurats, arrived at Vienna, where Magyars 



LEWIS I. OF BAVARIA 
Ascending the throne in IH'.*.'), he 
pursued a policy of reaction, 
which led to public discontent, 
and in the year 1H4H abdicated in 
favour of his son, Maximilian II, 



THE KING’S FAVOURITE 
With this Irish adventuress, who 
masqueraded under the name of 
Lola Montez, Lewis I. became 
infatuated, but was compelled 
to remove her from Munich. 
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and Germans swore to the fellowslii]) witli 
all ]K)mi) and entliiisiasin. Tlu' deinitation 
secured the concession of an indej)endent 
and res]K)nsibl(; Ministry for HuiiL^ary. 

This was installed on March 23rd by the 
Arch(hikc‘ Palatine Stc‘])hen, and united 
the ])o|)ular representatives among Hun¬ 
garian ])oliticians, siu'h as Batthyaiiy and 
S/e('luaiyi, with Prince Paul J^szteahazy, 
josef von Eeitvbs, h'ranz von Dealk, and 
Louis Kossuth. Altc'r a tew days’delilxa a- 
tioiithe l\(‘ichstag j^ractic ally abohslu'd the 
old ('onstitution. The rights of the lords 
weve abidgateal, and ecpiahty of j^ohlical 
rights giveai to citizeais ol towns ; the right 
oi ('k'Cting to the Rcae'hstag was con- 
(cdc'd to “th(' adlu'iaaits ol k^gally 
recognised religions ” ; laws were' ])asse‘d 
legulating tlu' Pre'ss and the National 
Guards. The'country was almost iuastale 
of anarchy, as the old ])ro- 
X'lueial adinmistrations and 
lo('al authorities had be'c'ii 
abolished and replaceel by 
committ('('S of publie' sak'ty, 
according to th(' pie'cedeiit 
se'fat Pe'st. 'J'he' e'xam])le of 
Austria inthu'iie't'd the' course 
of ex'ents throughout Ger¬ 
many; there' the (k'sne for a 
iie'e constitution grew hotter, 
anel es])e'cially so in Ik'iiin. 

The' taxation ce)mmitte'e*s 
in that 
re'snlts ot 
Ke'V( )lnt ion 
The' king 


Mobs at the 
Royal Palace 
in Berlin 


we're' asse'inbk'd 
(own wile'll the' 
the' I'e-bruary 
became' known, 
elisniisse'd tlu'in on Mare'h 7th, 
ele'daniig himse'll mchneel to 
summon the' unite'el Jaineltag at re'gular 
mte'rvals. The de'claration laik'd to give* 
salistaction. On tlie same dav a poj)ular 
me'e'ting had re'Se)l\a'd to reejuest tlie king 
je)i thwit h to eonvoke the Asse'inldy. In t he 
quiet teiwii ])ubhc hie' became meire than 
usually lively. The we)rking classe's were 
e'xeateei by the' agitate)rs sent down te) 
them ; in inns anel cafe^'S ne‘ws]iapers 
were read akmel and specchc'S 
made. The king was expe*cting 
an emtbreak e)f war with France. 
He sent his ceinfiefential mili- 
t.ary adviser, Raeknvitz, at full spe'eei 
tei Vienna to arrange measures of defence 
with Metternich. He prope)sed tempo¬ 
rarily to entrust the command of the 
Prussian troops upon the Rhine to the 
somewhat unpopular Prince William of 
Prussia. However, he was warned that 



MAXIMILIAN II.-BAVARlA 
He ascended the throne on his 
father’s abdication in ls4s. A noble- 
minded man, he made an excellent 
king, rnling* his people on the ideal 
grounds of “ Christian philosophy,” 


Germany 
Preparing 
for War 


the excitement prevailing among the 
population of the Rhine province would 
only be increased by the appearance of 
the j)rince. Despatches from Vienna 
further announced the fall of Metternich. 
Tlu' king now resolved to summon the 
united Landtag to IL'rlin on April 17th ; 

he considered, no doubt, 
that Prussia could very wt;ll 
exercist' hei ])atience for a 
month. On March 15th tlu^ 
fust oi many riotous crowxls assembk'd 
before the royal castle much excited 
by the news from X'it'ima. Deputations 
constantly ariived from the jnovinces 
to givi' exjux'ssiou to the desire of 
the ])opulatiou lor somt' ('oiistitutional 
detinitioii ol th('ir rights. The king went 
a st(']) lurther and altered tlu' date' of the 
me('ting of the Jaindtag to A])ril 2iid ; 

but in th(' ])atent of March 
3 (Sth he explained his a('tion 
by relercnce only to his duties 
as fedc'ial ruler, aiul to his 
intention of proj)osing a 
k'deral reform, to iiK'lude 
tc'inporary ledc'ral repix'- 
si'iitation ol all German 
countries.” H(' even recog¬ 
nised that ” such federal 
H'pii'St'iitation im])lies a form 
of ('onstitution a])})lica!)ie to 
all G(‘rman countries,” but 
mad(' no (k*tinit(' ])romise as 
to any form (d constitution 
lor Prussia. Nk'vc'rtlu'less, in 
the alternoon he was cheered 
by the crowd before tlu' 
castk'. But the k'aders of 
tlu' mob, who (k'Sirt'd a rising to S('cur(^ 
tlu'ir own criminal objects, tiirnc'd grati¬ 
tude into uproar and bloodslu'd. Tlu' 
troops concentrated in the castk' umk'r 
Gi'iieral von Prittwitz W('re busy until 
midnight clearing thi' strt'ets. 

1'he authoriti('s had 12,000 men at their 
(lisj)osal, and could ('asily have stormed 
the barricades lu'xt morning; but the 
king’s military advisi'is were unable to 
agrc'c u])on tlieir action, and his anxiety 
and nervousness wc're increased by the 
invited and uninvited citizens who made 
tlieir way into the castle. He therefore 
ordered the troops to cease firing, and the 
next daV; after receiving a dejnitation of 
citizens, commanded the troops to concern- 
trate upon the castle, and finally to retire 
to barracks. Ihe arguments of such 
liberals as Vincke, and of the Berlin town 
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councillors, induced the king to this 
ill-advised step, the full importance of 
which he failed to recognise. It imjdied 
the retreat of the monarchical power 
before a riotous mob inspired only by 
blind anti])athy to law and order, who, 
lar from thanking the king for sparing 
their guilt, proclaimed the 

I t . of the troops as a 

btates Distrust • , r i i 

f IK K- Victory for themselves, and 

^ ^ continued to hea]) scorn and 

insult u]X)n king and troojis alike. A 
jK'W jMinistry was funned on March 
loth, the leadership being taken by 
Arniin. On the 2otli his ]^lace was takiMi 
by Ludoll (himphaiisen. president of the 
Cologne Chamlu'r of Cominen e, who was 
iniiK'd by Hanseinan and the I(‘aders of 
ihe liberal nobility, Allrt'd von Auerswald, 
Count Ma\irnihan of Schwerin, and Hein- 
nch Al'-xaudei of Aniiin. , 

The Ministry would ha\(‘ jM 

had no dilheult\ in forming a U 

constitution lor the state had 
not th<‘ king naluced the w 

monaieliy P) hel])l('ssni'ss by ^ 

Jiis display ol iiK'jititiide. 

'f'hat honost enthusiasm for 

the national wliK'h 

liad led linn on March 

to es('ort the bannerol black, 

rc'd, a.nd gold on hors(‘ba('k 

through the streets of Iterliu, 

lai- t,um wnmiuK tho j-opular ■ 

hivour tor him, was scorned . 

and ilonU'.l by Ihc Repulv ~po 

hcailS. I lu* ('Uergy dis])la\'ed History at Bom 
m simimoning the Parliament 

, -11 1 Liberals in the i 

vc'is too rapid a changtc made 
tlu' Cerman state's distrust tub and exposi'd 
him to degrading refusals, which em- 
bittere'd his mind and lowored his dignity 
m tlu' eyes ol his owai ])eo])le. 

1 'he united Landtag met on April 2nd, 
TSjj(S, and dc'tenniiied u])on the convocii- 
lion ol a National Assembly, tor the pur¬ 
pose ol lorming a constitution ujkui the 
!>iisis of universal suffrage. To this the 
('it)vernment agreed, at the same time 
insisting thai the rrussian constitution 
was a matter for arrangement betwt'en 
themselves and the Assemldy. During the 
ele('tions, wiiich took jiku'c simultaneously 
with those to the Cerman Parliament, the 
democrats uttered tlu'ir w^ar-cry, to tlie 
('ffec't that the resolutions of the Prussian 
National Assembly required no ratification, 
lliiis the poTuilar claim to a share in the 
administration disappeared, and w^as 


overshadowT.d by tlu' struggle h^r 
supremacy waged by the massi's unde' 
the guidance of ambitious agitators. 

On March 5th, 1848, lilty-one ol llu' 
better known German jioliticians iiK'l at 
Heidelberg ujion their owm initiaCve I)y 
invitation ; their object was to discuss 
wdiat common action the\' she add tak(' lo 
guide a general national mo\emeiit in 
Germany. M(.)st of them brionged to tlic 
Rhine states; but Prussia. \\ urti'inbt'ig, 
and Bavaria W'ere rc'})iesentt'd, and an 
Austrian W'riter who ha])]X'n(‘d to be on the 
spot joined the mei'ting in ord(‘r to pkne 
it in relation w'ith Aiislria. The t\\cniv 
repr('S('ntati\a's from Baden included the 
radical democ'rat Hc'cker, ,vho (N'cii then 
spok(' ol the' introduction ol .1 icjaiblr an 
constitution as a wish ol the Geimaii 
jieojde. He, howc'Ve'r, was obliged to 
. sTq»por( the' n'S'-lntion oi tla* 
11^ ma)orit>', to the' elh cl that 

the' (le'iinan nation min-t 
first ha\e the' opportunity 
making its voice he*ard, tor 
which ])ur])ose' preparation 
must be made' ioj' the' con- 
\'e)e'atie>n ol a (h'rman National 
As.se'inbh’. All we're' agre'e'd 
u])oii the' futility ol wailing 
lor the' Be'de'ral Couneil to take' 
ae’tion ; tlu'y must bring the'ir 
iuHuence' to be'a.r upe)n the' 
council and the' (le'rman go\’- 
AHLMANN (lu'ii' o^vil e'Uei'gW 

German his- , ,, • , i i i 

;d Professor of ‘ a('Ce)mpl islu'el 


„■ l,i,n. was scorned ernment t)V their own enjr.v, 

, , , ,, ... 1 Tins distinguished German his- , ,, • , i i i 

te'd by the' Kcpjub- was appointed Professor of a( e e)mpl islie el 

I lu' ('nergy dis])laye'el History at Bonn in is42, and was lae'ts. aiid by s])e'e'ihe' ele'mand". 
ailing the Varhainent at the head of the constitutional y\ committe e e)l .seven iiu in- 
apiel a e'hange', made be-is was a])pomte'd to unite' 

lan state's distrustful, and expose'd a coufereiie e on Mare h ;e)t]i, at Frankiort- 

degraeling rt'lusals, which cm- on-Main, “ of all ])a.st or pre-M id me inl)e'is 

his mind anel le)wvrcel his dignity of ])re)viiicia] comie ils <ind me'inhe'rs ol 

'e's e)l Jiih eiwai ])e'e)])le. legislative asse inhlies in all (iermaii 

liteel Lanellag met on April 2nel, couiitrie's ” leige'thvr w'ith olliea ])iib]ie'me n 

I ele'termiiu'el ii])e)n the convoea- of sjie'eaal inniu'ne e. fins “ jirelimiiia’ v 

. Natie)iial Assembly, tor the pnr- eetiilerenrewas the'ii te) arrive at se^me' 

ieirming a constitution uj)oii the re'solutions leir the'clcctieiii oi thcCjcimaii 

universal suffrage. To this the National Assembly. Jtoth the k'eelcral 

cut agreed, at the same time Savin majoiily 

thai the Prussian eonstitution Force German gove'rmneuts 

natter for arrangement between Politics these proceeeliugs wnth 

es and the Assembly. During the favourable eyes; they saw 

wiiicli took ])la('e simultaneously that the nation was at the higlu'st ])itch 

■^e to the German Parliament, the of excitement, and wxiuld be ])revented 

s uttered tlu'ir w^ar-cry, to tlie irom rushing into violence by occiqiatioii 

Lt the resolutions of the Prussian in ] 4 o]itical mattc'rs. The results of 

Assembly required no ratification. the Parisian revolution led them to 

poTuilar claim to a share in the think the overthrow of every existing 

'atiou disappeared, and w^as form of government perfectly possible. 


The Saving 
Force 
of Politics 
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The oiijy remaining course was to treat 
with the Liberals and enlist their support 
tor the existing states and dynasties by the 
concession of consfitiilional rights. Only 
in Hanovea' and in the electorate of Hesse 
w(‘re there difficulties at the outset. 
However, the fall of Metternicli shattered 
even the ])ride of Ernest Augustus and of 
the Elector Frederic William. 

‘ . . Baden sent the Ena burg ])ro- 

« l(\ssor Karl Welcker to hrank- 

fort. On March 7th lie j)ro- 
])osed on lielialf of liis (government the 
convocation ol a (jcrman Parliament to 
discuss and carry out the ndorm of the 
federal constitution in conjunction with 
therejiresiaitatixa'sof tin' Governnuait. In 
Hesse -1 larmstadt. (iagiaai made a .similar 
pro]X)sal in the ('hamher. The King of 
WiirtianlHag called one of the members 
of th(' Hcadc'lberg conference, Friedrich 
Ivomca*, to thc' hcaid ol a new Ministry, 
to whic h Paul Pfizer also belongcal. 

In Saxony, h'redeiic Augustus, after 
imnecc‘ssai ily alaiiningthe inhabitants of 
L(a])zig by the conccaitration of troops, 
was obliged to givc^ way, to dissolve 
the Ministry ol KdimcM'itz, and to entrust 
the conduct of government business 
to the leadc'i* of the' Progressive Party 
in tlK‘ Second ('haniber, Alexander Braun. 
Of the' Liberals in Saxony, th(‘ largc'st 
following was that of Robert Blum, 
formc'rly theatre^ secretary, bookseller, and 
town councillor of Lei])zig. He was one of 
those trusted ])ubhc characters who were 
summoned to th(‘ jirc'liminary confercmccx 
and diiected the attemtion of his associates 
to the' national tasks immcaliatcdy con¬ 
fronting tlu' (ierman jH'ople. In the* ])atent 
convoking the united Landtag for March 
18th, (‘\'('n the* King of Prussia had dc'clared 
the formation ol a “ tc'injiorary fedca'al 
re])resentation ol the state's of all (ierman 
ccamtries ” to lie a ])ressing necessity ; 
hence from that quartc'P no oj)])osition to 
the national undertaking of the Hc'idel- 
^ , berg meeting was to be ex- 

jx'cted. live hundred rc'pre- 

r- 4 sc'iitatives from all parts of 

German States .. . . t- ^ i x . 

(lermany met at hrankfort- 

on-Main for the conference in the last days 
of March ; they were received with every 
manifestation of delight and respect. The 
first general session was held in the Church 
of St. Paul, under the presidency of the 
Heidelberg jurist, Anton Mittermayer, a 
Bavarian by birth ; the conference was 
then invited to come to a decision upon one 
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of the most ini])ortant questions of (ierman 
])olities. The committee of .sevc'ii Iiad 
drawn up a programme dealing with the 
mode of (‘Ic'ction to the (ierman National 
Assembly, and formulating a number of 
fundamental ])rinciples for adoption in the 
forthcoming federal constitution. These 
demanded a h'deral chief with responsible 
Ministers, a senate of the individual state's, 
a ]xj))ular re])resentative house with one 
dc'jmty to every 70,000 inhabitants of a 
German federal state, a united army, and 
rc'pre.sentation abroad ; a uniformity in thc 
customs systems, in the means of ('onmiuni- 
cation, in ci\'il and criminal legislation. 

This ])remature haste is to be ascribed 
to the scanty jxditical exjK'rienee ol the 
(ierman ami his love' for the cut and 
dried ; it gave the Radicals, whe) had 
assembled in leirce from Baden. Darm- 
staelt, Erankfeirt, anel Nassau, uneler Stru\'e 
anel He'cker. an eqiportunity e)f de'inanding 
similar re'solutions u])e)n the luture' eein- 
stitution e)l (iermany. He'cker gaw an 
exjdanation ol the so-calle'd “ ])rinci})les ” 
preipounded by Struve, demanding the' 
disbanding of the' standmg arm\\ the' 
abolitiein of of'he ials, taxation, and tlu' he're'- 
^ ... elitarv monarchv, and the' 

of (he Frankfort^ 

Conference without ITSlncllOn 

uneler a preside'nt similarly 
e'lected, all tei be united by a federal consti- 
tutiein on the' mexlel eif the' hdee States of 
NeirtJi Ame'rica. Until the* (ie'rman demo¬ 
cracy hael secured k'gislatiem uponthc'se and 
many eithe'iqxunts, the Frankfort conU're'iie e' 
should be kept on foot, and the geive'rnme'ut 
of (iermany cemtinued by an exe'cutive 
ceanmitte'c e'lecteel by universal suffrage. 

Insteael of receiving these delectable 
jHie'rilities witli the' proper amount eil 
amusement^ eir .satirising tlu'in as they 
ek'serve'el, the moderate Denmerats and 
Liberals were inveigled intei seriems dis¬ 
cussion with the Raelicals. Reports of an 
insignihe'ant street fight aroused tlu'ii fears 
and foreboelings, and botli .sides cemele- 
scended to abuse and ])ersonal violence. 
Finally, the clearer-sighted members of 
the conference succeeded in confining 
the debate to the subjects preliminary 
to the convocation of the parliament. 

The programme of the committee of seven 
and the “ principles ” of the Radicals were 
alike excluded from discussion. Flecker’s 
proposition for the permanent constitution 
of the conference was rejected by 368 votes 
to 143, and it was decided to elect a 
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committee of fifty members to*continue the 
business of the preliminary parliament. 

On the question of this business great 
divergence of opinion })revailed. The 
majority of the members were convinced 
that the people should now be kdt to decide 
its own fate, and to determine the legisla- 
tUH' which was to secure the recognition of 
its rights. A small minority were agreed 
with Gagern u])on the necessity of keej)ing 
in touch with the (h)vernment and the 
kVdei al ('ouiK'il, and constructing the new 
constitution by some form of union 
between the national rc‘]^rescntatives and 
tlu‘ existing executive officials. This was 
the first s(‘riousmisconce])lion of th(‘ Libca al 
part^' u})on the s])li('r(‘ of action within 
which the Parliament would op(Tale. They 
discussc'd the “ ]mrihcation ” of tlu' F(Hlca'al 
('onnril and its “ aversioji to special re.so- 
lutions of an unconstitutional nature ; ” 
they should have united themsc'lves firmly 
to th(‘ l(‘(k*ral authorities, and carriiul 
them to th(‘ necessary resolutions. 

'riK‘ mistrust of the liberals for the 
governm('nt was great('r than their disgust 
at radi('al imbecilitw a fac t as obvious in 
the preliminary confereiiceas in the National 

. , Ass(‘niblv which it called into 

The National 

Movement the sok' cause of the 

in Germany tutility'ol the efforts made 
by ujuight and disintiaasted re])resentative 
riu'n to guide the national movement in 
Germany. Franz von Soiron of Mannluam 
])roposed that the decision n]>on the future 
(ierman constitution should be left entirely 
in the hands of the National Assembly, to 
b(' (‘lected bv the ])eo])le ; with this excep¬ 
tion, tlr" ('onstitutional ideal was al^an- 
doned and a utojiia set u]) in its })lace not 
utterly dissimilar to the dream of “ the 
rc'jniblic with a doge at its head.” Soiron, 
who pro])ounded this absurdity, became 
jiresident of the committee of fifty. 

The mode of election to the National Con¬ 
stituent Assembly realised the most extreme 
demands of the Democrats. Every 50,000 
inhabitants in a German federal province, 
liast and West Prussia included, had to 
s(md u]) a deputy ” directly —that is to 
say, appointment was not made by any 
existing constitutional corj)oration. The 
Czechs of Bohemia were included without 
cavil among the electors of the German 
Parliament, no regard being given to the 
scornful refusal which they would probably 
return. The question of including the 
Poles of the Prussian Baltic provinces was 


left to the decision of the parliament itself. 
The Federal Council, in which Karl W(‘lcker 
had already become influential, j)rudently 
acce]:)ted the resolutions of the preliminary 
conference and communicated them to the 
individual states, whos(^ busiiK'ss it was to 
carry them out. P'eeling in the different 
governments had undergone a rapid 

^_transformation, and in Prussia 

than elsewdiere. 


Merged in 


even more 


On March 21st. after parad- 


ermnny Berlin with the German 

colours, FredtM’ic William IV. had made 
a public tleclaration, ex])r(‘ssing his rt^adi- 
ness to undertake the direction of German 
affairs. His exuberance led him to the 
following pronouncement: ”1 have to-day 
asumed the anric'nt (jcrman colours and 
placed myself and my ])eople under the hon¬ 
ourable bannerol the German Empire. Prus¬ 
sia is henceforw^ard merged in Germany.” 

T1k‘S(‘ wa)rds wamkl have created a great 
effect had tlu' king been ])ossessed of the 
])owH‘r which was his by right, or had 
lie giv('n any jiroof of ca])acity to rule his 
owai ])eo})le or to dek'nd his cajiital from 
the outrag(‘s ol a misk‘d and passionatc'ly 
excited mob. But the occurrences at Berlin 
during March had ini])aireal his jirestige 
with ev'ery class ; he was desjii.sc'd l)y the 
Radicals, and the patriotic ]>arty mistrusted 
his (‘nergy and his capacity for maintaining 
his dignity in a difficult situation. 

Moreover, th(' (ierman gov’ernments 
had lost confidence in the ])owa‘r of the 
Ik'ussian state. Hesse-Darmstadt, Baden, 
Nassau, and Wlirtemberg had shown them¬ 
selves ready to confer full powers upon the 
King of Prussia for the formation, in their 
name, of a mwv federal constitution with 
])ro\ision for th(‘ j)0])ular rights. They 
were also willing to acce]it him as head of 
the federation, a jiosition wiiich he desired, 
while declining the imperial title with 
wdiich the cheers of the Berlin jiopnlation 
had greeted him. When, however. Max 
von Gagern arrived in Berlin at the head of 
. an embassy from the abov^e- 

. mentioned states, tlu^ time for 
^ the enterprise had gone by ; a 

king who gav^e w'ay to rebels 
and did obeisance to the corpses of mob 
leaders was not the man for the dictator¬ 
ship of Germany at so troublous a time. 

Notwithstanding their own difficulties, 
the Vienna government had derived some 
advantage from the events at Berlin ; 
there was no reason for them to resign 
their position in Germany. The Emperor 
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Ft nlnidiul need nevc‘r yield to Frederic 
William IV. Idie Austrian statesmen were 
sure* of tlu' a])})roval of tlu' (ierman people, 
e\'eii of tlie nationaJ and prO;L(ressivc ])arties, 
it tliey slraiylitway o])])osed Prussian 
interi(‘rene(' in (ierman ])olitics. Kelyin.t,^ 
u])on jiafionalist sentiment and aj^pealin^ 
to national sovereignty, they mii^ht ])lay 

'I'k D j (ierman ])ar]iament 

The Proud Prussia. 

Claims A . ■ ,1 1 

of Austria lI}>on Hk* sllOWlllf; 

ol tli(' ^o\’ernm('nt and the 

j^opulai k'aders, the real (lermany. Austria 
elainu'd the piecedenee of all (ierman 
raec's, and tlu'relore the l)laek, nal, and 
fjold hamu'r lUav on tlie Towi'r ol 
Sti'phan, and the kindly empiMor wa\’ed 
it heloia' tli(' stiukaits, wlio eh(‘(M'(‘(l him 
in th(‘ eastk'. 'f'Jie ofti'r ol T^iissiaii 

Jc'adersliip was di'chiK'd : the (ierman 
roust il 111 ion was to !)(' arraiiyt‘(l by the 
h'deral couneil and the* parliament, and 
Austria would theu* Ix' al)l(' to rtdain 
the* ]eadin,i< j)ositi<»n which was lier rii^ht. 

Idle ease ol the Kme ol Prussia was suHi- 
eienth' disheartennre ; but no less serious 
ioi the de\'elo])m(‘nl ol the (u'rman move- 
iiKMit was tlu' attitude of the hiberals 
tow^irdstlu' I^(‘pul)li('aiis. d lit'professions 
and a\owals ol llu' lattei had not beim 
(Uxdnu'd with the (Ux'isiveiiess that Ixdon^ 
to honest inonareliieal con\’i('tion. JAani 
Ixdorc' the meeting ol Parliament dis¬ 
turbance's had be'cn set on loot by tlu' 
Jkiden ILidu'als, and it becanu* obvious 
that Kadic.disin could result only in ci\'il 
u ar and would miix'ril tlu' national wedlan*. 

I lu' Stru\a '-1 h'( ker ])arty was (Ux'plv 
disappointed with the re'sults ol th(‘ ])r('- 
limmary conlen'iKa'. It ha,d not taken 
o\'e‘r the ^o\'ernm(mt of (iermany ; no 
prince's hael be-eii de]n)sed, and even the 
U'de'ial e'oune'il had bc'en lelt untouched. 
Idle* leaeU'rs. impe'lleel thereto by tlieir 
h'l'e'iu'h associates, a(aa)rdiiir;]\’ iesol\'ed to 
initiate' an arme'el re‘\’e)lt.dn lavemr e)f the 
re'pubhc. 1 he' “ mexk'rate' ” ])arty liael 
'Tk kj j ck'are'd the wa\' bv asseiitine 

Scheme, of ‘ 

AgitMor, Under the pretext 

e)l initiating; a scheme eil public 
defence, arms leir tlu' elestruction of con¬ 
st it utieinal e)reler were ])kiceel in the haneis 
e)l the ruIlians wlio liael been wanelering 
about the' l^hinelanel lor weeks in the ho])e 
of re)bbery anel jduneler, jxisini;; as the 
retinue ol the threat " friends of the people." 
Acuter ])oliticians, like Karl Mathy, dis¬ 
covered too late that it was now necessary 
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to stake tJieir whole ])er.sona] influence ni 
the striiy^f^le against radical insanity anel 
the madness of ])o])ular agitators. In 
jx^r.son he arrested tlu' agitator Jost*j)]i 
Fickler, when starting from Karlsruhe to 
(k)nstanc(' to stir uj) insurn'ction ; but his 
l)old ('xample loiind few imitators. The 
evil was not thoroughly extiigiated, as tlu' 
" j)eo])k‘’s men " could not refrain from 
ie]>eating meaningk'ss jiromises ol ])opular 
su})r(‘macy and tlu' downfall of tyrants at 
('Very ])ui)lic-hous(' and ])latform where' 
they thought they could secure' the a[)plause 
lor which they thirsted like actors. 

H(‘cker had maintaiiu'd ('ommunications 
with other countri('s from Karlsruhe', and 
had been negotiating for the' adx'aiK'e' ol 
e'ontingents from Ikiris, to Ix' paid from 
the' re'sources of Le'dru-Kollin. Alle'r 
h^ickk'i’s iinprisonnu'iit on April (SIh he 
Ix'came' alarme'cJ for his eiwn sale't\', and 
Ik'd te) ('onstance'. Ihe're', in ('onjimction 
with Stru\’e and his siibordinati's. Doll, 
W'illich, lornie'iJy a Prussian heule'iiant. 
Mbgling of Wiirte'inbeig. and l>ruh(' ol 
Holstein, he' issiu'd an appeal to all who 
we're' capable'ol Ix'arine aims to conce'ii- 

trait' at DonaiK'st'hingen on 
the^^ ^ April 12th, lor the' purjiose of 

„ ... founding the (u'rman re'jtubht'. 

Republicans ,,, ,, 11 a * 

\\ itli a reiiublu an army ol lilty 
iiK'H he marcht'd on the' igth Irom ('on- 
stanex', where' the' repuldic' had mamtajiu'd 
its existence lor a whole day. In the ]>lains 
of the' Rhine a junt tion was to bt' ('fleeted 
with th(' " k'gion of the' nobh' Fianks," 
led by the' j)oe't (ieorge' Ih'rwe'gh and his 
Jewish wik'. In vain did two dt'fiuties 
from the ('ommittee ol lilty m h'rankfort 
advise the Ke'jiublicans to lay down tlu'ii 
arms. Their ove'rlures were rt'jt'cted with, 
contumely, ddit' eighth leek'ral army corps 
had been rapidly mobilist'd, and the troo])s 
of He'sse' and Wiirtemlx'rg brought this 
insane' enterprise to an end in the* almost 
bloodle'ssconliictsof Kandt'rn on April 20! h, 
and (dinterstlial at Freiburg on Aj)ril 2grd. 
The Ke'piiblicans we're give a neither lime 
nor o])p()rtunity lor any di.s])lav of their 
Tcutonie' heroism. Their sole ex])loit was 
the shooting of the general Friedrich von 
(lagern from an ambush as he was return¬ 
ing to his tre)0])s from an unsuccesslul 
conference' with Meeker. Herwegh’s French 
legion was disjH'rsed at Dossenbacli on 
April 20th by a company of Wurtemberg 
troo}>s. These warriors took refuge for the 
time being in Switzerland with the “gen¬ 
erals" Heckei, Struve, and Franz Siegl. 




ITALY’S FRUITLESS REVOLT 

AND AUSTRIA’S SUCCESS UNDER RADETZKY 

AS oai'K as January. tlu* popnla- the olituseness and vacallatioir nf tlu‘ 

^ tion ()l the Lombard Slates had bei^un V'icmna imn^arn'rac y could shake' the old 
o]Hn]\ to dis])lay their animosity to tlu' lield-inarshal on Anymst ist, 1S47, 
Austrians. The sc'cret revolutionary (oin- Ix^^an his sixt\-lourth ye-ar ot se‘r\’ice in 
r.nttec'S, who took their instriu'tions from the imjierial army — irom his convaction 
]\oiiie and 1 'nrin, or/:^anised demonstra- that the' Austrian house inc'ant to delend 
tions and lorbade the purchase ot Aus- its Italian posse'ssions. He was we'll aware 
trial! eie;ars and lottery tickets, the* ])rohts that tlu* \'ery e’xistt'iice' e)t the nmnarediy 
ol which went t(3 the Austrian e.‘xclu‘(|uer. t • • iiuoK’eel in this que'stion 

I hre’ais and calls tor blood anel ve’nge'anea* d ]a<‘doininanco iu Italy. A 

iipein the troeijis were jilae'areleal u])on tlu' PolTucs^*^ ^ moment w'heiU'VX’ry natieinality 
walls, and cases eil assassination oc'curre'el. * united uneU'r the IlapsburJ^- 

Ide'hl-Mai shal ('e)unt Kade'lzky had h'lt rule' was inakiny the* nmst esxt I'ax'a^e^Liit 

cri tain that the'national movement, be;4un de'inands u})on the' state was not the' 
m ^ hureh States, weauld extend moment voluntarily te) abandein a jx silion 

Ihrou.ehout Italy, and oldige Austria to ol the greatest me)ral \’alue'. 

di'le'iiel lu'i tcaritory by lorce' ot arms. Afte'r the outbre'ak of the' re'volt manv 

He'was also intornu'ei ot the warlike leeling voiea'S re'e'e>mme'neleel an Anstrian retreat 
in Ihe'elmont anel eit the se'cret prej)ara- trom laimbarely te) W'liice. It was thought 
tions whieh wc'ie' in progre'ss there. This imjiossible' that the'se* two countries. W'ith 
vie vv w.is we'll tounde'el. Any elispassionate inelejieiulent geivernme'uts e>l their own. 
judgment ol the' ])olitie'al situatie)n in the' ('ould be incor})orateel in U) leieise'ly 
A N’lion’s pt'ninsula showe'd that the' articulateei a tederation as the' Austriaii 
Yearning for k^^ve'i niiu'nts ot the* iiielivielual Em])ire siemeLl Jike'ly te) be ceinu'. Siu h 
Liberation ^bate swi'i’e'in a dilemma ; either ('e)unsels were' not ine'one e'ivable' in \’ie'W 
tlie'V must join the national ot the* zeal with whie h km,c;s and ininiste'is, 
ye'ai ning te)i libe'iatieai treiin the toreign rule profe'ssors, lawyei's, aiul authors jilungeel 
anel he*!]) tlic'ir subje'e'ts in the* struggle.*, or inte) thi* (.'labeiration e)l jxililieal bhineie'rs 
Th('y we)ulel be* teire'ed to 3'ie'ld to the* victor- and misle'aeling the'ories ; but te) teillow the*m 
ions aeU ane'e* ot re'])ublie'anism. 1 he Savoy woulel have* bt'en to increase rather than te) 
lainily ()1 ('arignan, the only ruling house diminish the elifhculties e)l .Austrian })e)litics. 
ol national eirigin, iounel no eliffteailty in which grew daily more coinplicate'd. 
deciding the* (piestiejii. As leaders ot tl.e In the turmoil ot national anel de'ino- 

]>atriotic jiarty they might attain a highly ('ratic aspirations and })re)gramnies the 
im])ortant j)os’tion, and at k'ast become* ie.lea ot the Austrian state was tor¬ 
tile* leaders eit a hc'dcral Italy : while they gotten ; its strength ami dignity de'jie'iuk'el 
were* leire eel te) enelangc'r their kingdom, . upe)n the* inllexibility and upon 

whate'X’er side tlu'y took. aiiona ultimate victeiry ot Rael- 

Radetzky was indelatigable in his etzky and his army. The war in 

('tfents to keep the \denna government ^ ^ Italy was a national war, me)re 

intejnned of the a])])roaching danger, but esi)ecially for' the Austro-He'rmans ; te)r 

his demands teir reinforcements to the ])assion, even for an iek'al, (\innot impress 
troops .se'i'ving in the Loinbard-Venetian the Herman and arouse* his admiration to 
provinces were disregarded. The old War the .same extent as the heroic' fulfilment ot 
Minister, Count H. Hardegg, who suj)- duty. Additional intliiences n])on the 
ported Radetzky, was harshly dismissed Austrians were the militarv assessment, 
irom his jiosition in the exchequer, and their delight in jiroved military supe- 
died of vexation at the affront. Not all riority, and thc'ir militarv traditions 
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Nationalism was indisputably an animat¬ 
ing^’ force amon^ the rT('rmans of the 
Alyhne districts. Never did Franz Grill- 
parzer so faithfully re])resent the Austiian 
spiiit as in the oft-re})eat(n.l words which 
he ascribed to tlie old fi(‘ld-marshaL 
upholding the ancient im]:)erial banner 
upon (iuell soil : “In thy camp is Austria ; 

^ '^ve ar(' but single fragments.” 
Power of ^ IS not ditlicult to imagine 

u . that a statesman ot unusual 
theH.psljurgs :md insitjht might 

even then have recognised that Austria 
was no longer a force in Germany, 
that th(‘ claim ot the Hay^sburgs to lead 
the Gc'rman nation had disay>y)eared with 
the Holy Roman Phn])ire. We may 
conc(‘iV(‘ that, gr.anti'd such recognition 
ot tlu' tacts, a just div’ision ol influence and 
y)ow('r in ('(aitral Euroy)(‘ miglit have becui 
l)rought about by the yieaccdul comy'>romise 
with Prussia ; but it was toolishiu'ss to 
(;xyx'ct the House ot Playisburg voluntarily 
to begin a yxirtition of the countries 
which had tallen to be hers. 

'I'he acipiisition ol Italy had been a mis- 
tak(' on th(“ part ot Metternich; but the 
mistake could not be mended by a surrender 
of rights at the moment when Inindreds 
ol claims would lie y)ressed. To maintain 
the integrity ol the emy.)ire was to yireserve 
its int(‘rnal solidarity and to uydiold the 
monarchi('al y)()W(T. Th(‘ monarchy could 
y)rodu('(‘ no rnoix' convincing evid(‘nc(‘ 
than the vi('t()ri(‘s of th(‘ army. An army 
which had retr(‘at(‘d bc'tore the Pi(‘d- 
mont(‘se and the (iindf guerrilla trooy)S 
would never have gained anotlier victory, 
even in Hungary. 

In an army order of January 15th, 1848, 
Radetzky announccxl in y)lain and un¬ 
ambiguous t('rms that the lunyx'ror of 
Austria was r(‘solv(‘d to defend the Lom- 
bard-V(Mietian kingdom against internal 
and external (uiemies, and that he himself 
])roy)osed to act in accordance with the 
imyierial wEl. He was, however, unable 
^ . to make any strategical pvc- 

of the yxirations tor the ay:)y)roaching 
Lvoktiop struggle ; he had barely troops 
enough to occuy)y the most im¬ 
portant towns, and in every case the 
garrisons were entirely outnumbered by 
the y^oymlation. Henc(' it has been asserted 
that the revolution took him by surprise. 
The fact was that he had no means of 
forestalling a surj)rise, and was obliged to 
modify his measures in y:)roportion to the 
forces at his disposal. The crowds began 
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to gather on March 17th, when the news 
of the Vienna revolution reached Milan ; 
street fighting began on the i8th and icyth, 
and the marshal was forced to concentrate 
his scattered trooyis uy^on the gates and 
walls of the great city, lest he should 
find himself shut in by an advancing 
Piedmontese armv. 

On March 21st it became certain that 
Charles Albert of Sardinia would cross 
the Ticino with his army. Radetzky left 
Milan and retreated beyond the Mincio 
to the strong fortress of Verona, which, 
with Mantua, Pi'schiera, and Legnago, 
formed th(' “ Ouadrilateral ” whi('h b(‘('ame 
famous in the following camy)aign. Most 
of the garrisons in tlu' Lombard towns 
were abk' to cut tluar way through, 
comy)arativa‘ly few siirrtuulcring. Howcvxm', 
the ()i,ooo inlantry of the' imperial army 
were diminished by th(' d('S('rtion of the 
twenty Italian battalions which belonged 
to it, amounting to 10.000 mean It was 
ne('essary to abandon most of th(' state 
chests ; the hc'ld-marshal could only 
convey from Milan to \k'rona half a 
million florins in coiiKsl money, whic'h \was 
sav('d by th(‘ division statioiK'd 

» ^ kr'^ r Padua, winch made a ray)id 

Kepubl.c of outbnaik of 

enice revolt. Veni('e had thrown 

off the yoke, 'fhe lawyc'r Daniel Manin, 
of J(‘wi.sh famil\, and theiadon' not a 
descendant of Lodovico Manin, tlu' last 
dogte had gaiiual over the arsenal wa)rk(‘rs. 

With th(‘ir hely^ 1 k‘ had occuy)i(‘fl the 
arsenal and overawed the field-marshal. 
Count F(‘rdinand Zichy, a br(.)ther-in- 
law' ot Medternich, who was military 
command(‘r in conjunction with the civ'il 
governor, ('ount Palffy of Erdbd. Zichy 
surnndenal on Man'll 22ud, on condi¬ 
tion that the non-Italian garrison should 
be allowaxl to deyiait unmolested. Manin 
became yiresident of the new democ'ratic 
Rejmblic of Venice, which was joined 
by most of the towns of the former 
Venetian terra firrna ; Great Th itain and 
PTance, however, declined to recognise the 
rej)ublic, which waas soon forced to make 
common cause with Sardinia. Mantua 
was yirescrved to the Austrians by the 
bold and imy:>erturbable behaviour of the 
commandant-general, Von (iorezkowski. 

The Italian nationalist movement had 
also spread to the South Tyrol. On • 
March 19th the inhabitants of Trent 
demanded the incorjX)ration into Lom¬ 
bardy of the Trentino—that is, the district 
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of the former prince-bishopric of Trent. 
The appearance of an Austrian brigade 
under (ieneral von Zobel to relieve the 
hard-pn'ssed garrison of the citadel secured 
tlie Austrian possession of this iin])ortant 
town, and also strengthened the only line 
of communication now o[)en between 
Ka<letzky’s headquarters ancl the Austrian 
government, the line through the I yrol. 

Tlie delence of their country was now 
undertaken by the German Tyrolese them¬ 
selves ; they called out the defensive 
forces which their legislature had ]^rovided 
for ('enturics })ast, and occupied the 
frontiers. They were not opiX3sed by the 
Italian population on the south, who 
in many cases volunteered to servT in the 
defence of their territory ; hence the 
H'volutionary towns were unabk* to make 
head against tlu'se oi)pomaits, 
or to maintain la^gular com- 
mimi('ation with the revolu¬ 
tionists advancing against the 
frontier. Wherever thi' latter 
attem])ted to break through 
they wer(‘ decisively defeated 
by the admiial)l(‘ Tyrok'se 
guaids, who took uj) arms 
against the “(iuelfs” with 
readiness and (aithnsiasm. 

On March 2qth. 1848, the 
King of Sardinia crossed the 
Ticino, without any formal 
declaration of wair. ostensif)ly 
to protect his own territories. 

He had at his disposal tliree 
di\Msions, amounting to about 


Deciding 
Point in the 
Revolution 



DANIEL MANIN 
He became President of 
Venetian republic in 1K4S, 


to Paris, where he died in 18:»7. 


after the capitulation of Venice 
45,000 m(‘n, and after gaining in yhe following year escaped 

Sfveral successes in small con- 
hic'ts at Goito, Valeggio, and elsewheng 
against weak Austrian divisions, he ad¬ 
vanced to the Minc'io on April loth. Mazzini 
had ajqieared in Milan after the retreat 
of the Austrians ; but the advance of the 
Piedmontese prevented the installation 
of a republican administration. For a 
moment the national movement was 
'Tk r concentrated solely u]3on the 
c orccs against the Austrian 

ppose ^ supremacy. Tumultuous public 
o us ria demonstrations forced the petty 
and central states of Italy to send their 
troops to the support of the Piedmontese. 

In this way nearly 40,000 men from Naples, 

Catholic Switzerland, Tu.scany, Modena, 
and elsewluTe were concentrated on the 
Po under the orders of General Giacomo 
Durando,to begin the attack on the Austrian 
position in conjunction with Charles Albert. 


After the despatch of the troops required 
to cover the Etsch valley and to garrison 
the fortresses, Radetzky was left with 
only 35,000 men ; he was able, how¬ 
ever, with nineteen Austrian battalions, 
sixte('n squadrons, and eighty-one guns, 
to attack and decisively d(deat the king 
at Santa Lucia on Ma^^ ()th, as he was 
advancing with 41,000 men 
and eighty guns. The Zehner 
light infantry un(k‘r Colonel 
Karl von Koj^al behaved admir¬ 
ably ; the Archduke Francis Jostqih, heir 
presumptiv’e, also took part in the battle. 
The conspicuous s(‘rvices of those bold 
warriors to the fortunts of Austria have 
made this obstinate struggle ('S])ecially 
famous in the eyes f>f tlu'ir compatriots. 
Radetzkv’s victory at Santa Lucia is the 
turning-point in thc‘ history of 
the Italian revolution. 

T he A u s t r i a n troops 
definitely (‘stablished the fact 
of their suj)eriority to the 
Piedmontese, by far the best 
of the Italian contingents. 
Conscious ol this, the little 
army was ins})ircd with con¬ 
fidences in its own ]3owers and 
in th(‘ generalshi]) of the aged 
marshal, whose heroic s|hrit 
was irresistible. Many young 
men from the Ix'st families of 
Vhenna and the Alj^ine distiicts 
tc3ok service against the 
Italians. The healthy-minded 
stuelents were glael to escape 
from the aida of the Ihii- 
versity of Vienna, with its 
turgiel orations and sham patriotism, and 
to shed their blood for the honour ol 
their nation side by siele with the brave^ 
volunteers,” who wTiit into action with 
jest anel laugh. Such events considerably 
abated the enthusiasm of the Italians, 
who began to learn that wars cannot be 
waged by zeal alone, and that their fiery 
national spirit gave them no su])eriority 
in the use of the rifle. 

Radetzky was not to be tempted into a 
reckless advance by the brilliant success 
he had attained ; after thus vigorously 
repulsing Charles Albert’s main force, hci 
remained within his quadrilateral of for¬ 
tresses, awaiting the arriv^al of the reserves 
which were being concentrated in Austria ; 
16,000 infantry, eight squadrons of cavalry, 
and fifty-four guns marched from Lsonzo 
under Laval. Count Nugent, master of the 


the 

and 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF MESSINA IN SEPTEMBER, 1H48 
The town of Messina which lately was the scene of a destructive earthguake, suffered severely in September 1848 
n rising of Italy against Austria. Under the bombardment of General Filangieri, the town was exposed 

to a heavy fire; many houses were destroyed and burned and thousands of dead bodies lay in the streets 





In this picture there is represented the meeting: of the two principals in the war between Sardinia and Austria, Victor 
Emmanuel II. and Count Radetzky, which took place on March 'Jlth, 184<>, at the farmstead of Vignale. An armistice 
was agreed to on conditions which were to serve as the basis of a peace, finally concluded in the following August. 

1 mm tlif b\ Aldi. in the IM.ur <>f Um Sr^iiorj Sn-na 


vvliit'h Colonel von Koj’inl, the Roland of the 
Austrian army, was kilU'd, Kadetzky 
captnrc'd \ irenza, ( uMU'ral Dnrando bein^ 
allowed to retreat with the Ivoman and 
'J'nscan troo})s. They weia* joined by th(‘ 
“ croeiati,” crnsadc'rs, who had oe('n])itHl 
Tr(*\aso. Padua was also evacuated by 
the rt'voliitionaries. and almost the whole 
ol the Ventdian [)rovinee was thus rt“- 
covt'red by the Austrians. Fresh re¬ 
inforcements Iroin Austria were employed 
m the lormation ol a second rt'sta've 
corps under (ieneral von Weldt'U on the 
Piavt‘ ; this lorce was to ^.^uard VtMitdia 
on the land side. 

At this }'<eriod the ])rovdsional govern¬ 
ment m Milan ofiered tlu' Lombard- 
Venetian crown to the King of Sardinia. 


('harles Albert might reasonably hope to 
wear it, as the Austrian (lOvernnient, 
which had retired to Innsbruck on the 
lenewal ot distuibances in Vienna, showed 
some inclination to conclude an armistice 
in Italy. Hritain and France, however, 
had dt'clared the surrend(‘r by Austria of 
the Italian jirovinces to be an mdisjiens- 
able preliminary to peace negotiations. 

Kadetzky hesitated tobegin negotiations 
for this ])urpose, and remaiiual firm in 
his resolve to continue the war, for which 
he made extensive' preparations in the 
course of j une and J uly, 1848. He lormed 
a third army corps in South Tyrol, under 
Count Thurii. a fourth in Legnago, und(‘r 
General von (hiloz, and was then able 
with the two cor])S already on foot to 
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The enthusiasm of the citizens of Venice in their revolt ag:ainst Austria was shared by all classes, even the 
women and children desirine: to have some part in the struggle for liberty, and bringing their jewels, as shown 
in the above picture, to raise money for the defence cf the city against the attack of their hated enemy. 

SCENES IN THE SIEGE OF VENICE BY THE AUSTRIANS IN 1848-49 
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attack tlie king in his entrenchments at 
S#aa and vSommacampagna. ()p(M*ati()ns 
began liere on July 23rd, and ended on the 
25th with the Battle of Custozza. Tl)e 
king was defeated, and Radetzky secured 
command of the whole line of the Mincio. 

Charles Albert now made })roposals for 
an armistice. Kadetzky’s demands, how- 
(‘ver, were such as the king tound imjxis- 
sible to entertain. He was fonaal to 
give up the line of the Adda, which the 
field-marshal crossed with thix“(‘ army 
corps ()!! August ist without a strugghc 
Th(‘ Battle of Milan on the 4th so clearly 
demonstrated tlie inca[)acity oi tla^ Ihed- 
moiit{‘Sc‘ troops that the king must ha\'e 
wt'lcomed the rapidity ot the Austrian 
advaiK'e as facilitating his es('a])e from tlit‘ 
raging mob with its cries of treason. 
Radetzky entered Milan on 
August f)th and was well 
rec(Mved by some part of the* 
pojnilation. Pc‘schiera was 
evacuated on the xoth. With 
the ex('ei)tion of Wince, the 
kingdom of the double crown 
had now been restored to the 
(uniieror. An armistice was 
('oncluded between Austria 
and Sardinia on August (jth 
lor SIX weeks ; it was ])ro- 
loiigu'd by both sides, though 
without formal stijiulation, 
througli the autumn of i(S48 H 
and tlie winter of i<S48-x84(g k 

J11 Tuscany the (ii and Duke 
1 (‘o])old li. thought he 
had com])letely satishial th(‘. 
national and ])oliti('al desires 
ot liis jieople by the grant ol a liberal con¬ 
stitution and l)y the junction of his troojis 
with the Piedmont army. SiiiccDhe time ol 
the great Medici, this fair jiroviuce liad 
never been so jirosjieroiis as unch'r the mild 
rule of the Hairsbiirg grand duke ; but 
the Republicans gave it no n^st. They 
seized the harbour of Livorno and also 

the government of Florence 
Flight of the- T- 1 o 1 

4 n 1 February, x84(), under the 
Grand Duke , , , i ^ - r n 

Leopold II h'adershi])ol Mazziin stollower, 

Francesco DomenicoGuerrazzi, 
whom Leopold was forced to a})point 
Minister. The grand duke fled to Gaeta, 
where Pope Pius IX. had sought refuge 
at the end of November, 1848, from the 
Republicans, who were besieging liim in 
the Quirinal. Mazzini and his friend 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, wlio had led a life of 
adventure in South America after the 


Radetzky 
Ready for 
Emergencies 



MARSHAL RADETZKY 
Rightly called “ the saviour of the 
Monarchy,” this great marshal led 
the forces of Austria to one success 
after another during the Italian 
rising and quelled the Revolution. 


persecutions of the ’thirties, harassed the 
Austrians with the adherents who had 
gathered round them. They o})erated in 
the neigJibourhood of Lago Maggiore, 
where they could easily withdraw into 
Swiss territory, and also stirred their 
associates in Piedmont to fresh activity. 
King Charles Albert savv that a renewal 
of the campaign against the 
Austrians was th(.‘ only means 
of avoiding the revolution with 
which he also was threatened. 
He had, tlierefore, l)y dint of energetic 
liia'paration, succ'eecled in raising his army 
to 100,000 men. He rightly saw that a 
victory would liring all the jiatricds over 
to his side ; but he had no faith in this 
possibility, and announced the termina¬ 
tion ot the armisliec* on March 12th, 

, i 84(), in a tone of despair. 
Radcdzky had long exj^ected 
this move, and, far from 
being taken unawart‘S, had 
made prejiarations to surprise 
his adversary. Instead of 
retiring to the Adda, as the 
Sardinian had ext)ected, he 
startl'd from Lodi with 58,000 
men and x8(.) guns, and made 
a tui n to tlu' right u}:>on Pavia. 
On March 20th he crossed the 
Ticino and moved upon 
Afortara, whih' (diaries Albert 
made a corresponding man- 
ceuvro at Buffalora and 
enti'ied Lombard territory 
at Magimta. He had en¬ 
trusted the command of his 
army to tlu' Polish revolu¬ 
tionary general, Adall)ert Chrzanowski, 
whosi; comrade, Ramorino, led a division 
iormi'd ol Lombard fugitiv(^s. Radetzky’s 
bold flank movement had broken the con¬ 
nection of the Sardinian forces; ('lirzan- 
owski was forced hastily to despatch two 
divisions to Vigevano and Mortara to check 
the Austrian advance, which was directed 
against the Sardinian line of retreat. 

The stronghold of Mortara was captured 
on Marcli 2xst by the corps d’Aspre, the 
first division of which was led by the 
Archduke Albert. Tlie Sardinian leaders 
were then fc^rced to occupy Novara with 
54,000 men and X22 guns, their troops 
available at the moment. Tactically the 
position was admirable, and here they 
awaited the decisive battle. Retreat to 
Vcrcelli was impossible, in view of the 
advancing Austrian columns. 
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On March 23rcl Radetzky despatclied 
his lonr corj^s to ('oiivcr^i' U|M)n Novara. 
About 1,1 a.iii. tlu' Aichduk(‘ Albt'rt began 
tlu' attack upon the heights ol liicocc'a. 
wliich fornu'd the key to the Italian 
})osition. For tour hours I5 ,o(H) men held 
out against 50,000, until the cor]>s ad- 
\auicing on tin' road Iroin Verc(‘lli were 
abU' to come into action at 
ing an j pjn. I'liis inoN’emeut de('ided 
cnera in 1 1 n t luo'Ycming t he 
Sardinians wer(' (\]ect(Ml Irom 
th(‘ Inaghts ol No\'aia and rt'tired within 
th(* town, winch was at oma' bombarded. 
1 'h(‘ taetu'al arrangenunit ol the Italians 
was ruined by tlje disorcUn' ol tluhr con- 
N’erging ('olumns, and many soldicas were 
abl(‘ to take' to tlight. Furthei resistam'e 
was impossibUs and the' king demanded 
an arniisti('(' of Radetzky, which was 
rc*lnsc‘d. ( harU'S Albert now abdicatial, 
K'signing his (1 own to \hctoi FmmamuL 
Duke* ol Savoy. Ins lichr, who hapjHnual 
to bt* ])reS(Mit. During the* night lu' was 
allow('(l to ]Kiss through tlu* Austrian 
line's and to mak(' his way to 'ruscany. 

On the morning ol Maich 24th, King 
\h('toi h'nninanuel had a ('onvc'rsation with 
Radetzky m the' iarmstead ol Xhgnak', 
and arranged an armistice on ('onditions 
which wt'rc' to sc'rxa' as tlu' basis ol a 
luturc' pc'acc'. The status quo ante in 
respc'c't ol territorial jiossession was to 
b(' la'stoied; tlu' field-marshal waivcal 
the right ol marching into 'runn. 
which lay opc'n to him, but re¬ 
tained the Tvonu'llina, the country Ih'- 
tw(‘('n till' ricino and tlu' Sc'sia, whic h he 
oecnpied wath 21,000 inc'ii until the con¬ 
clusion ol the peac'ts It w'as stij)ulatcHl 
that Sardinia should withdraw her shij)s 
from the' Achiatic and her troops from 
I'usc any, Ikirma, and Modc'iia, and should 
forthwith disband the Hungarian, lk)hsh, 
and Lombard volunteer corjis sc'i ving w'ith 
the army. ITescia, w.hich the' Repul)hc'ans 
had oc'cu[)iecl alter tlu‘ retreat ol the' 

Austrians Irom Milan, was 
* stormed on Ajiril 1st bv(ic'iieral 

Withdraws yr ‘ , 1 ' 1 4 

, „ vain Havuau, who brouglit up 

from Rome , r i, 1 

Ills reserve coiqis Irom ikidua. 

In the jireceding battles the Italians had 
c'ommitted many crueltic'S upon Austrian 
jirisoners and wounded soldiers. For this 
reason the* conquc'rors gave no quarter to 
the* dt'lenders of the* towm ; all who w^ere 
caught in arms were' cut down, and the 
house's burnc'd Irom which firing had jiro- 
ceedc'd. With the defeat of Sardinia the 


Italian nationalist movement 1 ec'ame pur- 
])os(‘less. The restoration of const itutioj^il 
govc'rnnieiit in the (diiirc h State's, Tuscany, 
and the ducdiies wais opposc'd only by the 
democrats. Their rc'sistanc e was, liowc'ver, 
spec'dily broken by the Austiian trooj)S, 
Bologna and Ancona alone lU'Cc'ssitating 
special efforts ; the former was occupic'd on 
May 15th, the' latter on the' T()th. Fnclc'r 
(iaribaldi’s h'adership l\onu' offerc'd a 
vigorous resistance to the' I'renc'h and Nea- 
])ohtans, w'ho were attt'in]>t mg to seimre t lu' 
U'St oration of the Lopc' at his own desirt'. 

The Frc'iic h general Vhclor ()ndmol, a 
Son of tlu' marshal ol that nanu' uiKh'r 
Ka])C)leon I., was obhgc'd to nnest the' 
Kti'rnal City in lorm Irom jnno 1st to 
Inly jrd with 20,000 nu'ii, until tlu' 
j)o})ulation jH'rc't'ived the' hopc'h'ssnc'ss ol 
dt'lencc‘ and forced ('laribaldi to withdraw 
with 3,000 Rc'])nbhc'ans. I'lom the' date' 
of her emtry into Rome' unt il t hc' year 
and again Irom iS()/ to 1.S70. I'raiiei' 
maintaiiu'd a garrison in tla' towai lor lln' 
protc'c'tion ol the' Pojx'. W'lncc' c'ontinnc'd 
to struggle longc'St loi lu'i iiKK'jX'ndc'iiei'. 
Manin rc'ic'Ctc'd the' summons to smreiKh'i 
c'xx'ii alti'i h(' had r('ci'i\'c‘d m- 
^ * iormation ol tlu* o\’ciihrow and 
j abdication ol ('haih'S Albert 
1 he Austrians wc'ic compc'lled to 
drive ])aralk;ls against the' loi t liicat ions 
m the lagoons, ol wdiich I'ort Malghc'ia 
W’as the* most important, and to bombaid 
them continuously. It was not until 
c'ommunication betwc'en thc' town and Hu' 
neighbouring caiast line* w’as entnely ( ut 
oil by a flotilla ol rowang boats that the 
failurt* ol jirovisions and sn})phes lorcrd 
the* town counc'il to surre nder. 

Italy was thus unable' to Ire'e* herse-ll by 
h(‘r owm C'lforts. Sine(‘ the* sumnu'r ol 
liSqS the Austrian (lovc'rnment had be'C'ii 
lorcc'd to find tioo])s lor seavica* against 
the* rc'bc'ls in Hungary. It was not until 
the autumn that the cajiital ol \henna 
had bc'e'ii c'k'arc'cl ol 1 iote'is ; ye't Austria 
had bc'C'ii able* tc) provide' the' forces nc'ce's- 
sary to c'riish the' Italian ])ow’er. He'r 
succ'ess was clue to the ge'neralshi]) and 
cajiacity of the* grc'at marshal, wdio is 
rightly called the saviour ot the- monarchy, 
and in no k'ss degrc'e to the' admirable 
spirit, fidelity, and devotion ol thc* otlic'ers, 
and to the superior bravc*ry and endurance* 
of the* (ierman and ,Slav troojis. High as 
the national enthusiasm ol the* Italians 
rose, it could nc'ver conqiensatc* for their 
lack of discipline and military capacity. 
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DEFEAT AND FLIGHT OF LOUIS KOSSUTH 


hc'twroii Italy and Austria 
^ may Ix' considiMaxl as inovitablt* ; (‘arli 
si(l(' staki'd Its rus')urc(‘s upon a pistifiahU^ 
vc'iituir. 'I'1 k‘ sauK' ('aimot he said ol tlio 
Huni^arian (Miupai^n. rndrr no 
iK'ci'Ssity, without till' proj)osition oi any 
ohjrct ot iral national \adur, blood was 
usrU'ssly and wantonly sluxl, and tlu* most 
lanu'ntablo alxaratioiis and politK'al 
blimdris waao ('ommiltcd. Flu' result was 
mole Ilian a dix'ade ol bit tea' sufterin^L;, 
l)otli lor till' Magyars and tor tlu* otlaa' 
pi'oples ol the 11 ajisbiiia, monarchy. 

Snell e\ ils <ire due to t h(‘ iai't that 
1 ('\'olntions iie\a'r smaax'd m t'stabhsh- 
m^ a situation in any way tolerabh'; 
tlit'y bur^i the bonds ol opjnession and 
axeniti' mjustuac but interrupt tlu'normal 
c< )urs(' ol de\ el( ipmeiit and ot ('onstitut lonal 
pro^rt'ss, theieby postponin,<; mijirove- 
iiumts ])erh‘ctly attamabk' m tlu'insc'lves. 
I’xith in \’i(Mma and m Ilun^^ary the month 
ol Maich had Ix'eii a time ol ^lasil con- 
^ r • • tusion. Ill tlk' sudden ('XiaU'- 

Vienna ol t 1 r'] )o})iilat loll and tlu* 

wK'illadioii ot t 1 k‘ tio\’(.>riiiiumt, 
Hungary 1,„1 Ucru (.xU.rtc.l au.l 

were recoL^nised ; but their {exercise was 
mipedi'd, it not absolutely jin'vented, liy 
the contimu'd (existence' ot tlu' slate. In 
\'ienna 1 lu'inost jiressiiif; (juest ions were t he 
I iL;ht ot the stude'iits to carry arms and to 
{'liter public hie ; in Hungary, t lu'ciaeition 
of a spe'cial war offua' and an e'xchecjiu'r 
board ot unliimti'd jiower. 

d'he' stude'iits we're' the' leadiipi; spirits ot 
p ihtical hie in Vienna. There* was no con¬ 
stitutional matte'ie no {piestioii ol national 
or adniinistrative' jiohcy, m vvdncli tlicy had 
not inte'rtei e'd and adyanced their demands 
mthe name'ot the people*. Movements in the 
capital, the seat ot t^uivernment, were there- 
teire characterised by a spirit of immaturity, 
or, rathe'!', ot childishness. Quiet and 
de'lilie'rate discussion on business metlKKis 
was unknown, every conclusion was re¬ 
jectee! as soon as made, and far-sighted men 
ol exjierie'iice and knowledge of admini- 


strativa* work were* letused a he'aring. 
hdiU'iit and empty-lu'ade'fl de'magogue’S. 
acejiiainted with the* art of theatrie'al rant, 
e'ujoyed the taxaiur ot the e'xcitable middle* 
and working classes, and unlortunately 
were too olte'ii allowed a determining yoie'e 

c, . , and lutlucnce* m gove'rnment 

Student , . , ^ . , 

D . circle's. Any syste'inatic and 

in Vienna eX('rClS(' ot the rights 

that had lu'engaiiU'd was. under 
the'se* circumstaners, mpiossible, tor no one 
could aj)pi(‘('late* the* \'alue ot the'se Con- 
cessi(ms. Liki* childre'ii crying tor the mo( in, 
tlu'y ste'adily unde'rmined constituted 
aut I ion I y and eamld juit nothing in its place*. 

Tlie stude'iits we're* seduced and exploited 
by ignonint journalists, aggressive hot- 
he*aded je'ws, inspired with all Born('’s 
hatred of monare'hical institutions ; any 
se'iisible* j>roposal was eibscured by a \a'il ot 
Heiiu'-like' cynie'ism. d'o the journalists 
must lieadde'd the grumbh'i s and the* base- 
born, wtio Imjx'd to sc'cme hu'rative ])osts 
by o\'erthrowing the* mtlue'iua' ot the nmre 
re'spee table and con>('ie'iPmus me'ii. The'se 
so-called “I )v*mocrats” gaine'd tlie consie.le'ra- 
tion even ol the* [irosperoiis edasses bvreason 
ol their assoe iation with the* students, who 
re'])re'senteel po])ular feeling. 

I }ie\ controlle'd the countle'ss clubs 
and uniems eit the* National (iuard m 
the suburbs, and stirre'el up the working 
classes, which in Xhe'ima we'ie* in the* 
depths of })ohtie'al ignorane e' ; they had 
be'e'ii, moreover, already mtlame'el b\' the* 
e'lnissarie's which the re'voliitionary societie's 
.se'iit out into Trance*, Switze*rland, and 
West Ciermany, and we're' inspireel with the 
^ , wildest dre'ams of the ai'iproach 

Dream of bringing treedom, 

a N^w Era material enjoy¬ 

ment in boundless measure. 
Together with the Jews, the Poles also 
attained to great im]X)rtance. ('S]H^cially 
aite'r the disturbanees in the Polish 
di.stricts of Austria had been crushed by 
the energie's of Count Franz Stadion, 
governor of Galicia, and ol the town 
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commandant of Cracow. The agitators who 
were there thrown out of ein])Ioyment 
received a most brilliant reception at 
Vienna, and their organisation ot “ ligljt- 
ning ])etitions and street ])arades soon 
niaclc them indisj)ensal)](\ On A])ri] 25th, 
I(S48, was pn])hshed ttie Constitution of 
Pillersdori, a liastily constructed sdieme, 
but not without merit; on May gth, 
the election arrarif^ements followed. Both 
alike were revolutionary ; they disn'f^nirdcd 
the rights of the Landtag, and far from 
attemi)tmg to nanodel existing material, 
created entirely ik'w institutions in accord- 


of 50.000 inhal)itarits each were to a])}K)int 
383 deputies through their delegates. 

From the outset the Radicals were 
opposed to a senate and the system of 
indirect election ; the true spirit of free¬ 
dom demanded one Chamber and direct 
election without reference to property 
or taxation burdens. Such a system was 
the expression of the people’s rights, for 
the “ people ” consisted, naturally, of 
Democrats. All the moderate men, all 
who wished to ht the people for their re¬ 
sponsibilities by some political education, 
were aristocrats, and aristocrats were 
4934 


enemies of the people, to be crushed, 
muzzled, and stri])j)ed ol their rights. 

Popular dissatisfaction at the constitu¬ 
tion was increased by the dismissal of the 
Minister of War, Lieutenant Field-Mai shal 
Peter Zanini, and the a])pointment of 
Count Theodor Baillet de Latour on April 
28th. Th(' former was a narrow-minded 
scion of th(‘ middle' class, and incapable of 
])eriorming his duties, for which reason he 
enjoyt'd tlie confide'uce oi the Democrats. 
The lattc'r was a general of distinguished 
theoretical and jn'actical attainments, 
and j)()pular with tlu' army ; these* facts 
anel his title* made him an e)l)jert ol suspicion 
te) the “ people*.” At 
the beginning e)f May 
the ])eo])le proceeded 
to elis])lay their dis- 
satislactie)!! with the 
ministerial presielent, 
Cenint Karl Ficque*!- 
mont. by the howls 
and whistling e)f the 
stuelents. On May 
14th the* students 
fortified the'mse*lve'S 
with inllainmate)ry 
s})ee('he's in the aula 
and allie'd theinse'lves 
with the we)rking 
classe*s ; on the 15! h 
they burst into the 
im])erial eastle and 
surj)nse*el Pille*rseie)rf, 
whe) gave* way with- 
e)ut a she)w e)l resist¬ 
ance, acting on the 
false thee)ry that the 
chief task e)f the 
(iovermnent was to 
ave)iel any imme*diate 
conlliet, Ce)ne'essiejns 
were grante*d ])re)- 
viding tor the lor- 
matie)n of a central e*e)mmitte*e of the de- 
me)cratic unions the occupation ol hall the 
outi)osts by Natiemal (hiards and the 
convocatiem ol a ‘‘ Constituent Reichstag ” 
with one Chamber. 

The imi)erial family, which could no 
longer expect protection in its own house 
from the Ministry, left Vienna on May 17th 
and went to Innsbruck, where it was 
out of reach of the Democrats and 
their outbursts of temper, and could more 
easily join hands with the Italian army. 

It was supported, from June 3rd, by 
Johann von Wessenberg, Minister of 


ance with the political tast(' ])revailmg at 
the moment. Cen¬ 
tralisation was a fun¬ 
damental princi])le of 
these schemes ; they 
presu])])osed the ex¬ 
istence oi a united 
territorial em])ire 
under uniform ad¬ 
ministration, from 
which only Hungary 
and tlu* Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom 
w('rc t aci11 y exc 1 u ded. 

Tlu* Reichstag was to 
consist ol a Senate 
and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate 
was to include male 
membc'rs of the im- 
])erial house over 
twenty-four years of 
age, an undetermined 
number of life-mc'in- 
bers nominated by 
the emjK'ror, and 350 
rej>res('n t at i \a's from 
among the great land- 
owiu'rs ; in the C'ham¬ 
ber thirty-one towns 
and electoral districts 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH 

Leader of tlie Hungfarian Revolution, Louis Kossuth was 
grifted with wonderful eloquence, and was able to impart 
his own enthusiasm to the people whom he led. He was 
appointed provisional Governor of Hung^ary after the 
National Assembly had declared the throne vacant. 
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Foreign Affairs, a diplomatist of the old 
federal period, but oi wide education and 
clever enough to see that in critical 
times success is only to ]:>e attained by 
boldness of decision and a certain spirit of 
dating. After Radetzky’s victory on the 
Mincio he si)cedily convinced himself 
that com])liance with the di^sires of France 
and Britain for the cession of the Lom¬ 
bard-Venetian kingdom would be an 
absolute error—C3ne, too, whicli would 
arous(? discontent and irritation in the 
army, and so' affect the conclusion of tin* 
domestic difficulty ; he therefore decisively 
rejected the interposition of the Western 
Powers in the Italian question. 

W essenberg acct'pted as seriously in(‘ant 
the cmjK'ror’s n'peated declarations of his 
desire to ruk' his kingdom C(mstitutionalIy. 
As long as he ])ossessed the contidc*nce of 
the court he affirmed that this r(‘Solv(‘ 
must b(‘ carrit^d out at all costs, even 
though it should be necessary to use force 
against the risings and revolts of the 
Radical Party. He was unable to secure as 
early a ndurn to \'i(‘nna as he had hoped ; 
hence he was oldigc'd to make what us(' 
h(^ could of the nic'ans at Iiis 
- ^ dis]X)sal bv entrusting th(‘Arch- 

„ , duke Johann with the regency 

during tlie emperors abstuice. 
The regent’s inlliKmce was ot no value : at 
that time he was summoned to conduct 
the business of (icrmany at Frankfort-on- 
Main, and his action in Vienna was in con- 
secpience irn\gular and undertaken without 
full knowledg(‘ of the (dreurnstarices. 

On July 18th the Archduke Johann, 
as representing the emi)eror, formed a 
Ministry, the ])resident btdiig the pro¬ 
gressive landowiuu' Anton von Doblhoff. 
The advocate Dr. Alexander Bach, who 
had previously belonged to the ]X)pular 
party, was one of the members. The 
('lections to the Reichstag were begun alter 
Prince Alfred of Windi.sch-OraiTz, the 
commander of the im])erial troojis in Bo¬ 
hemia, had successfully and rajiidly sup¬ 
pressed a H'volt at Jh'ague which was 
insj.)ired by the first Slav (aingress. This 
achievement pacified Bohemia. On July 
loth the dejnities of the Austrian provinces 
met for preliminary discussion. 

The claims of the different nationalities 
to full equality caused a difficulty with 
respect to the language in which business 
should be discussed ; objections were ad¬ 
vanced against any show of preference for 
German, the only language suitable to the 


purpo.se. However, the necessity of a rapid 
interchange of ideas, and dislike of the 
wearisome process of translation through 
an interpreter, soon made German the 
sole medium of communication, in spite of 
the protests raised by the numerous 
Polish peasants, who had been elected in 
Galicia against the desires of the nobility. 

The most pressing task, of 
« drafting the Austrian Constitu- 


State in 
Hungary 


tion, was entrusted to 


mitt(‘(‘ on July 31st; the yet 
more urg(‘nt necessity of furthering and 
immediately strengthening the executive 
])ower was dederred till the committee 
should have concludi'd its deliberations. The 
Ministry was reduced to inqiotence in conse- 
queiK'c, and ('ven alter the empeia^r’s return 
to Sch()nbrunn. on August 12th. its posi¬ 
tion was as unstable as it was unimportant. 

While the.se vents were taking place in 
\deiina a n(‘w state had been creat(‘d in 
Hungary, which was not only independent 
ol Austria but soon sliowed itself o])enly 
hostile to her. For this, two reasons may 
be adduc(‘d : in tlu* first }>lace, misconcep¬ 
tions as to tlu‘ value and reliability of 
the demands advanced by the national 
si)okesm(‘n ; and, .secondly, the precipitate 
action of the Governmemt, which had made 
concessions without pro])erly estimating 
their results. The Magyars were them¬ 
selves unequal to the task of transforming 
their feudal state into a constitutional 
body poldic of the modern ty])e as rapidly 
as they desired. 

I'hey had failed to observe that the appli- 
cation of the princi])le of personal freedom 
to their existing jiolitical institutions 
woukl necessarily bring to light national 
claims of a nature to imperil their para- 
mountcy in their own land, or that, in 
the inevitable struggle for this paramount 
position, the su])port of Austria and of the 
reigning house would be of great value. 
With their character istic tendency to over¬ 
estimate their powers, they deemed them- 
_ selves capable of founding a 

c agyars j 7 ^||-opcan pov^QT at one stroke. 

I . Their impetuositv further in- 
n epen cnce difficulties of their 

position. They weri? concerned only with 
the remodelling of domestic organisation, 
but they strove to loose, or rather to burst 
asunder, the political and economic ties 
which for cenlui ics liad united them to the 
German hereditary pos.se.ssions of their 
ruling house. They demanded an inde¬ 
pendence which they had lost on the day 
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l)ut i'ontaiiK'd 
('injHa'or which 


Ic) sc‘('un‘ 


the' 


of tlie Battle of Mohacs. Ihey deprived 
their kin^ ol rights which had Ix'en tlie 
indisputable ])oss('ssion of c'Vt'ry one oi liis 
erownc'd anca'stors. Such were, the siijireine 
coniniand ol his army, to which Hungary 
contributed a number of men. though 
se'uding no indixadual contingents; tlie 
su])rc'nu' right o\’er tlie coinage' and 
('unency, whie'li was a })art of the royal 
jirerogative', and hael be'en j)ersonal]y anel 
therefore uniformly e'lnployeel by the 
re'jiresentative's eil the elillereiit sovereign- 
tie's com[K)sing the Ha])sburg ])ower. 

ddie* k'gal coele conhrme'd by the e'lnjK'i'or 
and King Ferdinand at tlu‘ dissolution e)l 
the old Ive'ichstag, on Apiil lotli, i(S4S, not 
only re'(ogiiiseel the' e'Xisting rights ol the' 
Kingdom of Hungar\ 
conce'ssions from the 
e'ndangered and inde-e'd ele'stroycd the old 
])('rsonal union with Austria. Of tlie'se the' 
cliiO was the' grant ol an inde'])enelenl 

Ministrx', and the' union ol Hungary and 
Transyh’ama without any obligation ol 
s('r\'!ce' to (he ('leiwii, without the' re'ce)g- 
mlion ol an\’ communitx' ol inte're'sts, 

without any stipulatiem lor sueii co-eijie'ra 
tion as might be- iK'e'ded 
e'Xistence n| the joint 

monareiiy. 

In Croatia, vSlaxajiiia, 
in the' Haiiat, and in the' 
distiict ol liacska in- 
habite'el b\' th(' Se-rx ians, 
the Slax’onie' mitiemalist 
mox'e'ine'iit broke' into 
e)})e*n rex’olt against ]\lag- 
yar se'll-aggrandise'inent : 
the Hungaiiaii Ministry 
then (k'Hicinded the recall 
ol all Hungarian troojis 
from the Italian arinx’, 

Irom Morax’ia anel (ialicia. 

Ill orde'r to rjue'll the' 

“anarchy” pre'X’ailing at 
home'. 'J'he Imperial 
(ioxa'i'iiment now dis- 
('e)vere'd that in e'eince'dmg 
an “ inde|)e'nele'nt ” wai 
ministry to Hungary they 
had surre'iiele're'el the 
unity of the army, and so lost the main 
])ro]) of the monarchical power, d'he 
diftie'ulty was incajiable' of solution by 
jX'aceiul mc'tlmds ; a struggle could only 
be' avoide'd by the' voluntary reiiune'iation 
on the })art of Hungary of a right she 
had extorted but a moment Ix'fore. 
No less intole'rable w^as the indepiendent 


Hungary’s 
Debt to German 
Victories 



attitude of Hungary on the financial 
epu'stion, where'in she showx'cl no inclina¬ 
tion to consieler the neeels ol the whole 
ceunmunity. She* owx'd her jxditical exist¬ 
ence* to (ierman x’ictorie's over the 
Turks, but in lie'r selfishness would not s^ve 
Austria from bankruptcy by 
accepting a ejuarter of the 
national debt and making a 
yeai lyjiayme'ntof one million 
ixmnds to mec't the* interest. The* 
majoritv ol the Ministry of Batthyaiiy, 
to which the* loyalist Franz x'on De'ak 
belonge'd, we're' by no means anxious to 
bring abeuit a final sejxiration l)e'tweeii 
Hungaiy and Austria ; tlu'y we're* ('Ve'ii 
re'ady tei grant troe)ps to the* e'ourt lor ser- 
x'i('(' 111 the Italian war, il the' ImjX'iial 
(lox’ernment would support Hungarian 
aedion against the* made'onle'lit ( roatians. 

In May, (ionnt Ikdthx’any liastcne'd to the' 
Imj)e‘rial Cemrt at limsbiuek and sue- 
e ('e'de'd in allaying (he |)re‘X'ailing apjireheii- 
sions. 1'he* court was inclnu'd to juirehasc 
HungaiTm adherem e* to the dynasty and 
the* e'lujiire' by ('ompliaiiee' in all (iiie'stioiis 
afle'ctmg the elonie'stie’ alfairs ol Hungary. 
])Ut it soon became' cle'ai that Ikitthx'aiiv 
and his associate's did not 
J'e'pi e'se'iit jiiibhc lee'ling, 
which was e'litire'lx’ led 
by the' lanatieal agitator 
Kossuth, who xx'as n )t 
to b(' a])])('ased bx' tlc' 
oite'r ol the* portlolie) of 
fmaiu'e* 

.Minist ry. 

Louis 
man of 


in Balthyany’s 


FRANCIS JOSEPH 
Born in is.io, he became Emperor of Austria 
in I His, succeeding his uncle Ferdinand I., who 
had been compelled to abd cate. The above 
portrait was taken about the year IS 


Kossuth was a 
('xtraxagant t'li- 
thusiasni, e'udowa'd with 
gre'at hislrieinic pow'e'rs. a 
rhe'teanciaii who xvas apt 
to be* eaiiru'd awaiy by 
the* tfirie'iit ol his eiwn 
e'lexjue'iice', a type* ol the* 
re'xa)lut ionary apostle* and 
martyr. He was un- 
doubteelly lacking m 
sobriety of political judg¬ 
ment, and his jiowa'rs 
were* nexa'r e'xe'iie'd w’ith 
full effect cxce'pt under the stress of high 
excitement ; he seems, inde-ed, to have 
be'en erne ol those who realise* tlumselves 
only at the moment when they leel that 
the wall of great masses of men has 
fallen completely under the sway (d their 
own passion of eloejuence. The* ambitions 
of such men can never be satisfied in any 
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arena less than that in whicli national 
destinies are staked. Kossuth did not 
enter on his ])olitieal career from motives 
of |)(‘rs()nal a^^j^grandisement, willi a de- 
liberatc^ int(mtion of overthrowing tlie 
Ha})sr)urg rule in oixhu* that he might 
become tlie i)r(‘siding genius and authori- 
lalive cliief of a Hungarian Republic; 
])Ul it can hardly be 
fjiu’st i( )iied that this 
would have bt'en th(‘ out- 
conu' ol tlu‘ movement 
which he originated, had 
it b(‘en ('arriial to a sue- ^ ^ 

('esslul issue wit h Kossuth , ¥ 4 ? , ' 

at its head. . . . 

Foi such national rights ' , . ^ 

as the Magyars could 
claim lor themselves lull > 
jirovision was mad(‘ by 
the ('onstitution, which 
they had (U'viscal on ' 
liberal pnncipk's, abolish¬ 
ing tlu‘ existing privileges 
ot tlu* nobility and c'or- 
poiations; (‘very lieedom 
was thus provided for 
the dex’elojiUK'iit of their 
strcuigth and individu¬ 
ality. ( )n 1 uly Jiid, 1 S 4 S, KOSSUTH in 



KOSSUTH IN LATER LIFE 


i\(*l(dlStag el(H'ted For some years Kossuth resided in Eni;land, 1 


undei the new Constitu- " 

tion met tog(‘t her. 1 he 
goad task bidorc* it was the satisfaction 
ol the other nationalities, the Slavs, Rou¬ 
manians, and Saxons, living on Hungarian 
soil; tlu'ir ac'quiesceiice in the Alagyar 
l)redomman(X‘ was to be secuiaxl without 
endangei'ing the unity ol the kingdom, by 
means ol laws lor national deleiice, and of 
otbei innovations making lor ])rosj)erity. 

Some clear delinitioii of the connection 
betw(‘en Hungary and Austria was also 
nec('ssary^ if their common sovereign was 
to ladam his ])r(‘stige in luirojie : and it 
was ol the first importance to allay tlu‘ 
apprehensions ol tlu‘ court with r(‘gard to 
the fidelity, the subordination, and devo¬ 
tion ol the Magyars. Kossuth, however, 
Kossuth’s brought Ixdore the Reichstag 
rk j ... a series of iiroposals calcula- 
R cTch ^ shatter the confidence 

^ whichBatthyany hadexerted 
himself to restore during his re}>eated visits 
to Innsbruck. The Austrian national'bank 
had offered to advance one and a quarter 
million ]K)uuds in notes for the puiqioses of 
the Hungarian Government. This jiroposal 
Kossuth declin(‘d, and issued Hungarian 


the above portrait showing him during his 
stay in this country. He died in the year 1^1*4. 


paper for the same amount ; he then 
demanded further credit to the extent ol 
4,20(),0()() pounds, to equip a naticaied 
army of 200,000 men. He even attem])ted 
to determine the foreign policy ol tie* 
emperor-king. Austria was to cede all 
Italian territory as far as the lUsch, and, 
as regarded lu‘r German provimx's, to 
bow to the decisions of 
the ceiitial ])ow(‘r in 
' I'ranklort. In ('as(' ol 

dispute with this power 
sh(‘ was not to look to 
Hungary tor su})port. 
Such a ])oint ol vic'W 
wliolly incompatible 
with tlu' ti'aditions and 
‘ tlu' European j)r(‘stigt‘ol 

till' Hous(‘ ol Ha]4sl)urg ; 
to yu'ld would hav(' been 
to rt'sign tlu' ])osition of 
jiermaiu'iicy and to begin 
the disruption ot th(‘ 
nionai’ciiy. 

It was to be haired ibat 
Hungarian aggression 
could b(‘ met only by 
lorc(‘. 'fhe lederal allies, 
who had already jiiaqiared 
LATER LIFE lor w hat t licy saw would 

1 resided in England, a IuIkI stlUgglc, WCl e 

wing him dnr.ng \us 
! died in the year isit4. ' ‘ 

tine \adu(\ I h(‘y in- 
(iiided th<' Servians and Croatlans, who 
were' alrt'a ly 111 op("i je\o!t against tlu' 
Magyars, and had Imh'ii organised into a 
military toice by Gt'org Stratimirovt. 
The Banac(‘ ot Croatia was a dignity in 
the gift of th(‘ king, though his nominee 
was resp(jnsible to Hungary. Since' the 
outbreak ol tlu' re\’olution the jiosition 
had been held by an Austrian general 
uj>on the military frontier Jellacic. 

Though no proh'ssional dqilomatist, he 
jierlormed a master-stroke of policy in 
securing to the su])})ort of tlu' dynasty the 
southern Slav moveme'nt lostered by the 
“Great Illyrian” party. He su})})orted 
the majority of the Agram Landtag in 
their efforts to secure a st'jiaration troin 
Hungary, thereby exposing hims(*If to 
the violent denunciations of Batthyany’s 
Ministry, which dc'inanded his deposition. 
These outcries he disregardc'd, and 
jiacifted the court by exhorting the 
frontier regiments serving under Radetzky 
to remain true to their colours and 
to givx‘ their lives for the glory of 
Austria. The approbation ot his comrades 
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in Uie impcria] arm}' slrcngtlieiiod him in 
the conviction that it was his destiny to 
save tlie armv and the Ini]>eriai lionse. He 
lormed a Cioatiaii ai my ol 40,000 men, 
wliich was oi no ^rcal military value, 
tli()iijL,di its iiiimlitTS, its imj)etiiosity% and 
its extraordimu y armament made it for- 
niidabJe. The victori(‘S of llie Italian 

„ , armv and tlie reetinquest of 

The Emperor s 

A r ^ 

. ^ I m lie rial Court. On Au^uist 

t o K o s s u t h , 

izXh tlieemjHa'oria'turned to 

tJie summer palace ot SelK'inhrunn, near 
Vienna, and iiiaxaaak'd to direct his policy 
in the coinac tion that he had an arnu'd 
foj ce on whiOj lie could rely, as it was now 
possible to I'ecoiu'entrate troojis hy de|:^re(‘S 
indiffi'rent ]iai'tso1 theemjmce On August 
31st, 1848, an lm])ei'ial decia^e wasissiual to 
th(‘ ])alatine Archduke Stephen, who had 
hitlKHto enjoyi'd lull powers as th(‘ royal 
rejiresentatna' in Hunj^ary and Transyl¬ 
vania ; the contents ol tlie decree relerred 
to the neta'ssity ol enforcing the Prag- 
mati(' Sanction. Such was the answer 
to the j)r(‘])arations Ix^giin by Kossuth. 

Thisd(.‘('re(*, togetlu'i with a note from the 
Austrian Ministry upon the constitutional 
relations betwi'en Austria and Hungary, 
was at onC(‘ aciejited by Kossuth as a 
dtadaration ol war, and was mad(‘ the 
occasion ol measuK'S e(juivalent to ojxm 
revolt. (.)n vSeptcanlxa' nth th(^ Minist(‘r 
ol FinaiK'e in a fierv sjxxxii, which rousixl 
Ills auditors to a lreuzi(xl excitcmieut, de- 
clanxl himself leady to assume the 
dictatorshij) on the retircmieiit of Bat- 
thyany’s Ministry. On the same day the 
Croatian army (aossixl tlu* Drave and 
advanced U])on Lake* Plat ten. 

The Vienna Donnx'rats, who might con- 
sid(*r th{anselv(*s mast(‘rs of the cajiital, 
had been won ov(a to ledei al alliance with 


Hungary. Tlu* most jiressing imcessity 
was tlie restoration of a strong govaan- 
rnent which would s(‘curtnc“S])ect for estab¬ 
lished authority, irecxlom oi deliberation 


^ to the Kcachstag, and iHiwer 

Illiterate. , 

Deputies in l!,' y <>y condusums. 
the Reiehstng 7'“' liowcver pre- 

ierred to discuss a superficial 
and ill-conceived motion brought forward 


by Hans Kudlich, the youthful dejnity from 
vSilesia, for rekaising jieasant holdings from 


the burdens imj)os(‘d on them by the over- 
lords. The work of this Reichstag, which 


contained a large number of illiterate) 
dejiuties from Calicia, may be estimated 
from the fact that it showed a strong in¬ 
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clination to put the question of comixaisj. 
tioii on one side. Dr. Alexander Bach wa. 
obliged to exert all his influence and tlial 
ol the Ministry to secure a recognition oi 
the fundamental principle, that tla* ivhei 
of peasant holdings should be carried out 
in legal form. The “ })eo])le of Vieiin.i 
t(X)k little ])art in these negotiations, 
their attention was concentrated ujion the 
noisy out crus ol tiu' Democrats, who were 
in connection not only with the radical 
element of tlu' Franklort Parliament, but 
also with Hecker and his associates. 

As eaily as the middle ol Sejdember a 
beginning was made with the task 
ol lonuuiting distui bailees among the 
working classi's, and tlu' retirement of the 
Ministry was demanded, (beat excite¬ 
ment was created by the arrival of a large 
deputation Irom the Hungarian Rc'ichstag, 
with which the riotous Viennese formed the 
tie of brotherlu.xxl in a festive celebration 
on Se])tember ibth. Tlu* Hungarians were 
able to count u])on the fricaulshi]) ol the 
Austrian revolutionaries altc'r their mani¬ 
festations of o])en hostility to the court. 
The Hungarian difficulty weakened the 

„ .. , imiirc'ssion made by Kadtdzky’s 

Radic&l \ 111 1 

„ , Victories, and radical minds 

Hopes of a i , , 

„ ... again concx'ived hope's ol over- 

Kepublic .p , -11 

throwing tlie lm])eria,l liouse 

and forming a Ih'deral Danube Rejmblic. 

At the request oi the arcliduke jialatine, 
Count Louis ILitthyany made another 
attc'inpt to lorin a constitutional Ministry 
on S('j)tember 17th, with tlu' object of 
abolishing Kossuth’s dictatorshi]) ; how¬ 
ever, no jiractical result was achieved. 

I'he die had been already cast, and the 
military ])arty had established the necessity 
of n'storing the inqx'rial authority in Hun¬ 
gary by force of arms. The .\rchduke 
Stephen attemjited to bring about a 
meeting with Jt'llacic, to induce him to 
evacuati' Hungarian ti'rritory, but the 
banns excused himself ; at the same time 
the palatine was inlormi'd that Field- 
Marshal Lamberg hail hem a})i)ointed 
commander-in-chief of the iirqierial troojis 
in Hungary, and that the banus was under 
his orders. This was a measure entirely 
incompatible with the thi'ii existing ( on- 
stitution. The archduke recognised that 
he would be forced to violate his constitu¬ 
tional obligations as a member of the 
Imperial house ; he therefore secretly 
abandoned the country and betook him- 
s(‘lf to his possessions in Schaumberg 
without making any stay in Vienna. 
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When Count Lam berg attem])te(l to take 
ii]) his post in tiio Hungarian ca]ktal he tell 
into the hands ol Kossuth’s most des])erate 
adlierents, and was cruelly murd(‘r(‘d on 
S(‘])teml)er 2(Sth, 1848, at the new sus})en- 
sion bridge wliich unites IVsth and Ohm. 
An irre))arabl(' breach with the dynasty 
was thus mad(‘, and the civil war began. 
At tlu‘ ('lul oi Sc^dcanber the Hungarian 
national troo])s inuh'r (ieneral Moga. a force* 
clii(‘ily compos('d ot battalions of the lint*, 
(U‘l(‘at(*d Jellacic and advanc(*d into Lowea* 
Austria, 'i hey weae s}K‘(‘dily followed by 
a Hungarian army whi(di ])roj>os(*d to co¬ 
operate with the* rev()lt('d Viennese, who W(*re 


also fighting against the ])ublic authoritie'S. 

It was on ()( 4 ob(*i‘ t)th, i84(S, tliat the* 
Xhe'iine'se me)b burst into ope'ii re-voll, the* 
(X'casion bc'ing the* march ol a gre*nadier 
battahe)!! of the* northern railway station 
tor s('r\a('(* against the* Hungarians. 'J'he* 
(le'iuoea atic e'ons])iratoi s hael be*e‘n stii red 
up in be*hall of re‘publicanisin by Johamu's 
Re)nge'. Julius J'rdlx*!. and Karl Tause*uau ; 
the\' had done* their best te) inflame* the* 
masse'S. had unhing(*d the minds of the* 
])o})ulace* to the point ot i'(*be'llion, and 

let he *maint(*nane'e* e)l publi(' 
The Minister , • 11 -p, 

of War orde'r impossihk*. I he* uproai 

A • i j spn*ad throughout the (*itv, 
ssassina e t he* Minister ot \\'ar,( (>unt 

l.atotir, was murde'i'od. I'lie Ivadical 
de])utu*s. la'iline'r, Lori'osOi. hds('hhoi, 
S('hiiselka, and otlu'is now ]»er('e*ive*el that 
the‘\’ liad b(*e'n j)laying with fii'c and hael 
burnt the'ir linge'rs. I'liev we'ie res])onsible‘ 
tea the murde'r. in so far as the*v \ve*re 
unable* to che*('k the* atrocitie*s oi the mob, 
whie'h tlu'v had arme'd. 

f)nce again the* im])e‘rial family aban- 
elone*el the faithle*ss ca[)ital anel teeok re'tuge* 
in the arc]il)ishoi)’s e'astle* at Olmiitz. Tlie* 
imme'eliate* task before* the* ('ie)ve*nuuent 
was to ove‘r]X)Wev the* re*publiean and 
anare'hist meexa'iuent in \henna. In 
(llmiitz the ('ie)\'e*rnment was repre*se*nte*el 
by We*sse'nbe*rg, anel was alse) vigoremsly 
sup]H)rte*d by Ihinea* Fe*lix Se'hwarzenbe*rg, 


who had hastened te) the ('ourt IVom 
Kadetzky’s camju He hael l)een e*m})loyeel 
not euily e)n military service, but alse) in 
dit)le)matic eluties in Turin and Na])les. 

He dee lared for the maintenance of the 
constitutional monarchy, anel supported 
the decree drafte*d by We'ssenberg, to 
tlie effect that full su])])ort anel un¬ 
limited power e)f action shoulel be 
accoreU'd to the Reichstag summoneel to 
Kremsier for discussion with the Imperial 


advisers upon some mutually acceptable 
form of e*e)nstitution fe)r the em])ire. 
There was strong feeding in favour of 
]dacing all jajwer in the hands of Prince 
Alfreel Windisedi-Graetz, and establishing 
a military elictatorshi]) in his person, with 
the abe)htie)n of all re])re*sentativr bodies ; 
but for the moment this ide*a was not 
^ .. realiseel. Windisc]i-Grae*tz was 

*k*^'*D **'*^1. aj)j)ointed fielel-marshal and 

the Revolt of all the 

in lenna ]in])ciial forces outside Italy, 
and unde*rtook the task of crushiTig the re*voIt 
in \ ie*nn<i and Hungary. I he subjugation 
e)l Vienna was an e*asy task. 

The gairison, consisting e)f troe)])s of 
the* line uueler Au(*rs])e*rg, had withdrawn 
into a se*cure j)ositie)n outside* the* city 
on 0(’tobe*r 7lh, wh(*re* thev jome'd hands 
w'ith the tre)ops of the banns Ji'llacic e)n 
the* Le*itha. Th(*st* for(*f*s graelually })ene*- 
trate'd the* suburbs e)l X’ienna. On October 
gist the* army ol Ihinea* \\'indisch-Grae*tz, 
maiehing from Moravia, arriw'd at the* 
Danube*. cre)ssed the* river at Nussdorf. 
and adxainea'd with Aue‘rs[)erg and J(*llae'ic 
upon the walls whie'h (*nelosed \de*]ina. 

I he Demoe'rats in ])ow’(*r at X’lemia. wdio 
had se'cured the* subse rvie'uce* ol the 
me*mbers ol the* Re'irlistag re*maining in 
the* cit\g showe*d the courage of biLa)try. 
d'he*y re*)e*cte*el the* elemands of W’indisch- 
(iraetz. who re‘ejiui'e*d llu*ir submission, 
tlie* surre'nele*!' ot the* WTr Minister’s 
murele‘re*rs. and the* dissohitie)!! ol the* 
stuele*nls’ ('ommittee's and ot the* demo¬ 
cratic unions: the*y ele'te'rmineel to ele*lend 
\de‘nna until Hungary (\anu* to the*ir help. 
Re)bert Dlum, who, with Julius Freibel. had 
brought an aeldre*ss Ire mi the* Frankfort 
r)e‘me)crals to \h’e*mia, wais a k'ading figure* 
in the* movement lor resistance*. \Ak*nze‘] 
Messe*nhause*r, the* ce)mmanek*r of the 
National (uiard, unde*rtook the* coneluct 
e)l tlie de*fe*nce. anel he*adeel a elixision e)f 
combatants in ])e*rson. The* general 
assault wars de*livered on Octobe'r 28th. 

Only in the Prate*rstern and in 
Vienna on r i i ■ 

r the* agerze*ile‘ wars an\' serious 
the Point of • V i 1 

« . resistance e*nce)untere'd. By 

urren er almost all the barri- 

caeles in tlie sul)urbs had been carrieel, and 
the troo])s were in posst*ssion of the 
stre'cts leaeling oyer the glacis to the bas¬ 
tions of the inner city. 

On the ne.xt elay there was a general 
feeling in favour of surrender. Messen- 
hauser himself declared the hopelessness of 
continuing the struggle, and advised a 
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Vienna’s 
Reign of 
Terror 


general sin rentier. H()\ve\’ei , on the inoiii- 
ing of October ;>oth he was on the Tt^werol 
Stephan watt'hing the strngglt' ol Jt'lhnu 

against tlit'Jlnngai lans at Scliweehat, and 
was unlortiinateiy intlueedto piocLiini the 
news ol the Hungarian advance with an 
arniv of relief, Ihert'hy n'vi\’ing the martial 
ardour ol the di'sjieiadoes who hud aJn‘ad\' 
hogIIn a loign oi terror in 
\’i(ania. Ho (a'l tainly opjiosod 
th(‘ lanatics who olamourtai lor 
a K'snniption ol tht‘ conllict: hnt 
lit' (jiiailod lu'loK' tht' intimidation ol tlu^ 
domociatit' l uriians, and losignod his com¬ 
mand witliout an\' atti'inpt to seouro th(‘ 
duo ol)st'i'\'anoo ol tho armistiot' which had 
1)0011 alroad\’ ooiuliidt'd with Windisch- 
Graetz. On Iho jist tho hold-marshal tlirt^w 
a 1(‘W sht'lls into tho town to intimidate tho 
imious ])roU'taiiat ; but it was not until 
th(^ altornoon that tho imjHaial troops 
wore able to inaki' tlu'ir way into tlu' town, 
d'hoy arrivoil just in tinu' to sa\’o tho 
Imperial libiaryand thonuisoumol natural 
history Iroin di'striudion b\ hio. 

Vic'iina was coiKpuai'd on Novianbor ist. 
I(S4(S ; those' h()!!(aiiablo and distinguished 
])atiiots who had sjiont the* month ol 
Octolic'r in o])|)iossion and (onstant h'ar 
ol dc'ath wt'rc' lilu'iatod. d'ho rt'voliition 
ill Austria could now be* considered at an 
end. Tlu' capluK' ol \honna cost the 
army sixty olhci'is and 1,000 men killed 
and woundc'd. d'lio nuinbi'r ol the' inliabi- 
tants, combatants and non-('onibatants, 
who wore' kille-el in the last days ol Octobe'r 
can only be' state'd apjiroximate'ly. Dr. 
Anton Seliiilte', an e'ye'-witno.^s, ostimatoel 
tho number at 5,000. 

Tho next jiroblom was the' conduct ol 
the' war with Hungary, whie h had alroaely 
raise'd an army ol 100,000 men, and was 
in ])o^si'ssi()n ol every teirtre'ss of importance 
in the' ('onntiy, with the' e'xception e)i Arad 
and Teme'svar. The' Battle ol Schweehat, 
on Octeibor g,oth, 1848, liad e'lide'd witli the 
retre'at e)l the ]o,ooo me'ii brought u]) liy 
.. , (je'iieral Moga. The eiu'rgy ol 

„ the Hungarians liad not be'e'ii 

PcrdTna*nd ^‘1 ^1*^‘ 

occasion. A Hnngarian victory 

at that time would have im[)lied the relief 
ol Vie'iina, and the e]UCstion e)l the sej)ara- 
tiein of the Crowm e)l Stojiheii freim the 
House e)f Hapsburg weiuld certainly have 
become' of European imjiortance. 

L^jiou the abdication of the Empere)r 
Ferdinand and the renunciation ol his 
brother, the Archduke Francis Charles. 
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tiu' .Archduke' Franc is j()S('])h asc'c'iidcd t 
tlirone on Dt'cc'inbe'i gnd, 184S. ,1 

.same day Ihinco \\'indi.sch-(ij act/ 
wince’d upon the Danube' with 4 
men and Jlj) guns, while (ieneiul ( onm 
Franz Schlick started from (iahcia with 
8,()oc.) men, and (it'iK'ial JEdthasar \'on 
Smiunich mo\’c‘d upon Noiitra trom the 
Waag with 4,o()() men. Alter a se'ric's ol 
conhie'ts- at Brc'ssburg on tlio J.7th,at Ivaab 
on tlu' 27th, at Moor on t he ,}oth Docombc'r, 
1848, aiiel alte'r tho victory ol .Sclilic'k at 
Kaschaii on De'ce'inbe'r nth, tho pro¬ 
visional (rove'rnmc'iit undc'i Kossuth was 
lorce'd to abandon Ik'stli and to rc-tiro to 
J)obreczin ; the banate was sj)e'i‘dily 
evacuated by the national trooj)S, as soon 
as jellacie', who now commandc'd an army 
corps under Windisch-Graetz, was able 
to act with the' armed Servdans. 

Howe'ver, the* he'ld-inarshal unde'i-est 1- 
mated the resisting ])ower ol the' nation, 
wliK'h, as Kossut h reprose'iitc'd, was threat¬ 
ened with the* loss ol its political exislc'iicc', 
and displayc'd c'xtraordmai y capai'itios ol 
sell-sacriilcc' and d('\'otion 111 those' dange'r- 
ous days. He' was indue'e'd to advaiu c' into 
the dislne't ol the I'ppor 'i'hc'iss 
with too we'ak a lore'o, and 
od his lroo])s, instead ol 
halting 111 strong ])ositions at 
Ole'll and Waitzon on the' Danube* and 
waiting loi the' ne'e'c'ssary re'inloie'e'Uie'Uts. 
'riu' lEittle ol Ka])olna, on hd'bruary 2()th 
and 27th, i 84(), eiiabh'd Se hlie k to efh'e't 
the* de'sire'd junction, and could be k garele'd 
as a tactical victory. Strate'gically, how¬ 
ever, it nnjilie'd a turn oi the scale* in 
la\'e)ur e)f the' Hungarians ; they gradually 
e-once'iit rate'd unek'r the? Bolish ge'iU'ial 
He'uryk De*ml)inski and the* Hungarian 
Arthui (leirge'y, and were able to take the 
ol'tensive at'the' end ol Maiedi, i84(), under 
the ge'iieral e'eimmand ol (leirge'y, who won 
a victory at Isasze'gh, Geideille"), on A]>ril ()th. 

Ludwig von Mt'lden, the repre'senta- 
tive of Windisch-thae'tz, who had been 
recalled to Olmiitz, was forced to re'tire to 
the* Kaab 011 A|)ril 27th to avoid be'iiig 
surrounded, 'riie town of Komorn had 
offered a bold resistance to tho Austrian 
be'sie'gens, who had hitherto failed to 
secure this base, which was of importance 
for the flirthe?r ojierations of the imjierial 
army. (h'neral Mewitz Perezed made a 
victorious advance into the banate. 
(ieneral Josejih Bern fought with varying 
success against the we'ak Austrian 
divisions in Transylvania under Puchner. 


The Tide 
Turns for 
Hungary 
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The remnants of lliese wc'ie driven into 
Wallachia on February 20!h. l>y A]:)ril, 
1S40, tlie iortr(‘SS(‘s ol Ofen, Aiad, and 
'J\'mesvar alone remained in the occupa¬ 
tion of th(‘ Austrians. 

])r<)inulgation of a ik'W (onstitutiou 
for tlie wliole of Austria, datc'd Maich 
4II1 r<^ 40 , was ai)SW(‘i{al by Kossutli in a 
pioclaination trom Debrc'czin on Ajiril 
141!), dethroniuj; the* House of tra]>sV)Ui4;. 
In sf)it(' ol tlu“ arniistict' with \hctor 
Ibuiuanuel, Italy was as yd loo disturbed 
to pcMinit tli(‘ transfeiaaice ot Kadetzky's 
aiiny to Huiii^ary. Accordingly, on May 
1st tlu' Irmperor h'raiK'is Joseph coiK'huh'd 
a coiivt'utioii with Russia, who placed lua' 
}orc(‘s at hisdis])osal lor the subjU,!4atiou oj 
Hungary, as the exist(‘iice ol a Hun'^arian 


with tliree corps to Arad without coming 
into collision with the Russian contingents. 

On August 5th Dembinski was driven 
back Irom Szoray to the neighbourhood of 
Szegedin, and the Hungarian leaders could 
no long(‘r avoid the conviction that their 
cause was lost. On August nth, Kossuth 
lUsl Irom Arad to d'ui key. On 
FH^hr * f hirgey, who had bei'n 

*T k appointed dictator two days 
^ jirovioiisly, surrendered with 

;i,oo() nu'u, nSaioo hors(\ 144 guns, and 
sixty standards, at \hlagos, to tlu* Russian 
general ('ouut Rudig('r. Furtlua* surrenders 
wer(‘ made at Lugos, Loros- )en(), Mehadia, 
and elsewhere. On October 3th, Klapka 
niarch(‘(l out ol Komorn under the honour¬ 
able ('apitulatioii ol Si'ptianber 27th. 



THE HISTORIC ARCHBISHOP’S CASTLE, NEAR OLMUTZ, IN MORAVIA 


Kh'puldic threatened a rc'bellion in Poland. 
It was now jiossible to raisi' an over¬ 
whelming lorce lor the subjc'ctioii ol tlK‘ 
laav(' Hungarian army, (haunal Haynau 
was retailed from Hit' Italian caiujiaign 
to le.ul the Imperial army in Hungary. 
H(‘ advanced iiom Pia^ssburg with (xi.tioo 
Austrians, 12,000 Russians, and 230 guns. 
_ . . (ellacic leal 44,o()o lutm and 

c mpenal guns into South Hungary, 
• whilt'the Russian lield-inarshal 

in Hungary Paskt'Vitch marched on 

North Hungaiy by the Dukla Pass with 
i,;o,oo() men and 4t)o guns. (itirgey 
lejmlstal an, attack delivertal liy Haynau 
at Komorn on )uly 2nd ; on tht‘ nth 
he was rtaiioved from the command 
in lavour of Dembinski, and deleated on 
the same battlefield, then making a 
masterly retreat through U})])er Hungary 


Hungary was tlius t'onquered by Austria 
with Russian hel]). For an exaggeration 
ot her national claims, which was both 
historically and jiolitically unjustifiable, 
she ])aidwith tlu* loss ol all h('r consti¬ 
tutional rights, and lu'ought down grievous 
misfortune upon herself 'flu' Magyar 
nationalists had ex])ectial the Wt'Stern 
Powers to ai)]>rove tluar struggles lor 
inde[Kaid(mci‘ and to su])port the new 
Magyar state against Austria and Russia ; 
tlu'y calculated particularly upon help 
from England, d'hey were now to learn 
that the Hungarian question is not one 
of European importancts and that no 
one saw tlu* necessity of an indepen- 
(k'lit Hungarian army and Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs exce])t those Hungarian 
]U)liticians whose motive was not patriot- 
i.sm but self-seeking in its worst form. 
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STRUGGLES OF GERMAN DUCHIES 

AND THE RISINGS OF THE SLAVS AND POLES 

A n eiitirc'ly strong and healthy national forced upon the diiehies, whih' tluir 

leeling cann; to expression in tliose good silver streamed away to Co])enhagen. 

“ sea-girt ” diK'hii'S, th(‘ masters of whu'h The striiggh' against this injnstiei* was 

had also ix'en kings of Dt'nmark smei' lh(^ takiai np hy the German ])atriot leaders, 

filleeiith eenlniy. During tlu' latter who wtMc‘ahh'to make'the dissension turn 

pi'iiod ol the slrnggU' lor the sn])remacy on a ronslitntional ])oint altc'r tlu'jaiMica- 

ol the ikiltie they had hut rare-ly been abb' tion ol the “ ojx'ii b'ttt'r ” oj King ('hristian 

to ass(‘rt tlic'ir ve'stt'd right to sejiarate VHT On July Slh, 184S, he 

administration. Tlit'y, howc'ver, had re- ©f mtc'ntion of 

maiiR'd (ierman. whereas th(' royal branch „ tlu' Danish ('jo\'ernment, in 

of the House' ol Holste'in-Olelenbnrg, e)ne upremacy 

ol the* olde'St ruling laniilies m (k'niianv, lu'irs, to senaire' the^ succession to the' nn- 
had pre'fe'ried to be*C(»me' j)anish. 'J'he divideel “ ge'iK'ial monarchy ” to the 
ine'inbers ol the' dueail House' of He)lste‘in, fe'inale'line', m ae'cordance with the' Danish 

whie'h haelundergoiK're'pe'ate'el bilurcatiems, reeyal law. Christian’s only son, I're'deric, 

largely contiibuted to maintain ('le'rmaii was an invalid aiiel childless, and the 

lc'e'!mg Hi Schleswig and Holstein, anel duchies hael begun to spe'culatei upon the 

asse'iteel their inde'pe'iieb'ne'e with re'le'reiie e de'inise of the' Crown and the e'onseepie'nt 

totlie'ir Danish cousins by pie'se'i ving their Jibe'iatie)!! from a fore'ign l ule. 

re'.ations withlhe' e'lnpire ane.l with the'ir Their ceenstitution re'Cogiiised only sue- 
(iernian lu'ighboius. In the* eighteenth ee'Ssioii in the male' line, a principle' whiedi 
century the- conseie)usness ol the'ir Hide'- wenilel place' the' power in tlie* hanels ol tlu‘ 
R It f streeng ameeng du^ail House' of Holste'in-Sonderburg- 

° e'state's of the' two duchies Augustenburg, while' in Denmark the suc- 

Con *res^ *' reeyal law ” e)| it)()o, cessor weeuld h(' Prince* ('hristian of Heil- 

ngress .p ,(,] the asse'iubly e)1 the ste'in-Soiiele'rburg-dliicksburg, who had 
estates anel e'stablishing the' paramountcy marrie'd Jaaiise' of Hesse'-t'assel, a niece e)f 
of tile Danish branch of tlie Heeuse eel ('hristian \T1T. Sedileswig hael the pro- 
Olelenburg, could uot be' executeel in S|)e‘et e)f ceinijilete se'pai atieeii freem Deii- 
vSclile'Swig and Holste'in. mark, anel this object was ajijirove'd in 

The* re'sult of the Vienna Ceengre'ss hael numerems public nie’etings and aeiopteel as a 
be'e'U tee seeaire the rights eel the (lerinan guieling })rmci])le by the* Assembly of these 
disti'icts and to se'jiarate them defmite'ly e'state's. vSchleswig objecteel to se'jiaratieni 
freim Na[)o!eon’s adhere'iit. Me'tternich’s freim Heilstem, and te) any success*ir either 
})e)hcy had biingleel this question, like so tlian einei in the male line of descent, 
many either national ])r()blenns, by handing ('hristian 'VTIT. dieel on January 2()th, 
over Schle'swig to tlie Danes, while in- 184VS, and was succeede'd by his son, Fred- 
cluding Hedsteinin the German Federation. eric\Tl. This change* and the 

Unity was, luiwcver, the thought that inijiression created by the 

insiurcd the poiiulation of either ceiuntry. - revolutions in Paris, Vienna, 

This feeling increased in strength and and Berlin confirmed the 

became immediately operativa^ when Den- duchies in their resol\n to grasp their 
mark was so impolitic as to defraud the (der- rights and assert their national iude- 
mans by regulations which bore unjustly jiendence. Had the king met these desires 
upon the imperial bank, founded in 1813. with a full recognition of the provincial 
The disadvantages of Danish supre- constitutions and the grant of a separate 
macy then became manifest to the lowest national position and administration, lie 
peasant. Danish paper and copper were would probably have been able to retain 
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poss(‘S>iriii of the two roiiiitries under some 
iorin of ])eis()nal fcateration witlioul ap- 
])ealin[; 1 o loiaa* ot arms, and perliaps to 
S('eurr their adluaenca' tor the future. 
He yi('lded, liowa'vaa’, to llie arpmmeuts of 
tlie “ hhder Danes,” who d(‘inanded tlit‘ 
al)andonnu‘nt ol Holstcan and tlu' ineor- 
poiation of Sehl(.'swip^ with Denmark, 
1 ('^^^ardinp: tlu* Eider as the 

^ liislorieal frontier of the* Danish 

uovernment , . , 

at Kiel Hiis ])arty rt*qinred 

a joiiU constitutional form of 
poverinnc'nt, and indiu'ed the kin^ to 
elect a Ministry from their nuinh(*r and 
t(! annouiHH' tlu* incorporation ol Schleswif^ 
in tlu* Danish monarchy to tlu* dejmtation 
Irom tlu* Sc'hU'swi^-Holstein jirovmces in 
Copenhap('n, on March 22nd, J<S4(S. 

Meanwhik', tlu* Assi'inhly of tlu* estates 
at Ivendshnrp had determnu*d to dec'lare 
war u})on tlu* l*ider DaiU'S. On Maodi 
24th a pioxasional |^o\’ei ninent for tlie two 
(lucliK'S was lormed at Kiel, which was 
to lu* ('arried on in tlu* name ol Duke 
(dirislian ol An';nst{‘nl)ui4;, at that tmu* 
a|)pai(*ntly a pi isoiu'i in tlu* hands ot 
the DaiU'S. until lie secnu'd liht'rfy to 
pox'crn Ins (j(*iman territoru's in ])(*rson. 

I'lu* new (io\'einment was r(*co^nised 
hotli by tlu* j)opnlation at larpu* and liy 
1 he yarriS( )ns()| I lu* most 1111})ort ant centi es. 
It w as nnabh*, hoW(*vei , immediately to 
mobilise a loiaa* eijuivalent to the Danish 
army, and a(a'oi din^ly tiiriu*d to lhaissia 
for help. rills sl(*p, wdiich ajiju'ared highly 
})ohtic at the moment, pro\a*d unfoitiinate 
m tlu* result. Flie late ol the duchu's was 
lu'iicelorward bound up wath tlu* imk'cisive 
and vacillalinp policy ol Frederic Wdlliam 
T\ wdios(' wa*akiu*ss bt*c'anu* daily mou* 
obvious ; lu* was inca])able ol lullilhn‘2 
any single one ol the many national duti(*s 
ot w’hich lu* talked so glibly. 

His fust st('ps in the Schleswig-Holstein 
complication dis])layed extraordinary 
\agoui. On April p ci, iS4(S, two Prussian 
1 egimeiitsol tlu* (iuard marched into Rends- 
p . burg, and th(*ir commander, 

rrussmn Kdnard von Bonin, 

ultimatum on tlu* i()th 
R.ndsb^rg Dan.sl,<n.,>ps.„rdmnK 

tnem to evacuate the duchy and tlu* town 
ol Schleswig, which they had s(*i7U‘d after 
i victory at Ban on April ()th over the 
untraint*d Schleswig-Holstein troojis. On 
A])ril 12th the Federal Council at Frank- 
lort rc*('ognisc'd tlu* provisional gox'ern- 
ment at Kiel, and mobilisc'd the tenth 
fcdeial army corps, Hanover, Meck- 
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letiburg, and Brunswick, for the jirotec- 
tion ot the federal frontier. Tlie lhaissian 
general Von Wrangel united this corps 
with his owm troops, and fought the Battle 
of Sclileswdg on the 2jrd, obliging the 
Dane's to retreat to Alsen and Jutland. 

'riiroughout (Germany the struggle of the 
duchies for liberation met w'ith c*nlhusi- 
astic su]>port, and wars rc'garded as a 
matter w'hich affect(*d the wdiole (jernian 
race*. There and m the* duchies themselves 
Prussia’s prompt action might well be* 
considered as a tok(*n that Fre(lc*ric' William 
wais ready to accomjilish the national will 
as regard(‘d the north frontier. Soon, how- 
eve*!, it became jilam that British and Rus¬ 
sian influence w as able to check the-enei gy 
of Prussia, and to confine lu'i* action to tlu* 
conclusion of a pe*aeu* ])ro\'idmg jirotc'cdion 
for tlu* interests of the (ie*rman duc hies. 

J'he* king was torme*ntc'd w'lth h'ars 
that he* might be* supjiorling some* ic*- 
V(?hitionaiy mo\a*me'nl. He* doiibte*d the* 
morality of his acdion, and was inchu'c'd by 
the* thre'ats of Nicholas 1 ., his Russian 
brothe*r-in-law, to be'gin negotiations with 
De*mnark. ddie*se* endc'd in tlu* e'cau'lusion 
of a seven months’ armistiea* at Maliiu”) on 
„ . , August 2t)th, 1S4S, Pi Lissia 

r r agrec*mg to e*vae'uate tlu* 

Evacuation of , , t 1 1 

c . , . ducdiy ot SchleswiL 

Schleswig (.I'l 1 

goyernme'nt ol the* eliic'hies 

was to be* unele*i tak(*n by a c'onimission ol 
five* membe*is, nominatc'd jointly by Den¬ 
mark and Prussia. Tlu* Frankfort Pailia- 
meiit atteinjifeel to secure the reje'Ction ot 
1 he* condit 10ns, to w hic h Ihussia had as- 
se*ide*d without consulting the* impe'i'ial 
e'ommissioner, Max von (iage-rn. wdio had 
bee*n despatclu'd to the st'at of war, these* 
conditions bc'ing e*ntirc‘ly op|)ose‘d to 
(ie'rman le*e*liiig. But the* resolutions on 
the ejue*stion were* e arned only I y small 
majoritie's ; the Parliament wais unable* to 
ensure their realisation, and was event¬ 
ually foiced to cicejuie*sce in the* armistice*. 

Meanwdiile the Asse*nibly of the estate-s 
of Schleswig-Holstein hastily jrissed a huv 
ele'claring the* uniwisal liability e)f the 
])e)])ulation to militaiy service*, and re*tired 
in favour of a “ ('onstituent Provincial 
Assembly,” which ])assed a new constitu¬ 
tional law on September 15th. The con¬ 
nection of the duchies with the Danish 
Crowm was the*reby affirmed to ele*])end 
exclusively ujion the jierson of the* common 
ruler. The* Danish members ot the* govern¬ 
ment commission declined to lecognise the 
new constitutieui, and also demurred to the 
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clmion oi K*s Ironi S('lil('swi^ to the 

Franklort Pai liainent. Shortly alterwards 
Deninai k lurthcM' withdrew her recognition 
oi tli(‘gov('inin(‘nt ('oniniissioii. I'liearinis- 
(ire ('X])ired wit hold any success resulting 
lioin tlu‘ attc‘in})ts ot Prussia to secure, 
unaiiiinity on tlu* Schleswig-Holstein 
(jiu'slion among tin* (heat l^owc'rs. War 
( oiisec^uently hrokc* out again in Feliruary, 
iS4(). \'i('t()ric's wcae gaiiU'd by Prussian 

.111(1 lediM'al tioo])S and l.y a Schl(‘swig- 
llolstein coijis, in which were many 
Ihaissian ofheerson hn lougli troin the king 
at lu'kianididc' onA|)iil 3th. and Kold- 
mg on Ajiril 2 g (k ()n t he otlun hand, 

tlu' Schleswig-Holstc'in corjis was deicaitc'd 
\\liik‘ besieging the H.inish ioitrc'ss ol 
]"! id(a'i( la, and lorci'd to rcdiaait bc^yond 
t h('liidi'i. ()n ) nly I ot h, i<S 4 (e Ih ussi.'i ('on- 
( indi'd a lurther .aimistice with Denmark, 
ria* administration ot the diudiii's was 
entrusted to a commission composi'd oi 
a Dane, a Prussian, and an Ibiglishman. 

.\t the same tiiiu‘ thc' go\c'rnment ol 
S( hlesw ig-1 lolsteiii was continued in l\U‘l 
in t he name o] t he Pi o\'incial Asscnnbly b\' 
(omit Friediich Kc'xaaitlow' and W'lll.elm 
Ilaitwig I'ieselei', a solicitor. I'lic'V tried 
to ('OIK hide some airangi'- 
iscontcnt ^ nieiit with th(‘ kiiig-dukc* on 
Under Danish 1| 

Oppression |,,, t,,,. 

IK.'ojile against Danish ojipri'ssion, which 
was (ontiimally increa'>ing 111 S(.‘verity in 
S(hleswig. riie de\'o 1 ion ot th(‘ (w'rmaii 
j)oj)uhitloll and till' enthusiastic sujiport 
ol minieioiis \’olunle<'i s trom cwcM y pait 
ol (lerinam; iais(,'d the' axailabh' toices 
to JO.000 nu'ii and (Wc'ii made it jios- 
sii)le to (apnp a Schlesw'ig-Holstein 
Heet. In the siiiniiKM ot 1^50, Prussia 
g.ivc' way to the rc'pia'sc'nt ations ot 
thc' Powers, and eonelndcMl the “ Siin})le 
P(‘a('('” with Dc'nmark on July 2nd. 
Schleswig-Holstein tlicMi bc'gaii the struggle 
toi in(U'p(,‘n(U'nce on tlieir own resonices. 

d lii'y would liave had some liojie of suc- 
('css w ith a bet tcM general than Wilhelm von 
Willis(‘n, audit Prussia had not recalled her 
othcers on furlough. Willisen redired troin 
the battU' of Jdstedt, July 24th, belorc' 
till' issue had Ixam decided, and began a 
])remalur(‘ retread. Ide failed to ])ro- 
secutt‘ the advantage' gained at Missunde 
on Se'jitennber I2tli, and retireal from 
Friedrichstadt without making any im- 
jiression, alter sacrificing 400 men in 
a useless attemjit to storm tlie ])lace. 
The (iermaii Federation, wdiich had been 


ol mimeioiis 
ol (lerinam; 


again convoked at Franklort, K'voked its 
]irevious decisions, in wdiich it had recog¬ 
nised the rights oi tlie duchies to determine 
tlieir own existence, and assented to the 
peace' concluded by Prussia. An Austrian 
army coi jis se‘t out for the disarnumu'iit 
of the' diichie'S. Tlioiigli the fhoviiH iiil 
Assembly still jios.sessed an nnbc'aten army 

The lenoble I'lUvI't 

Mekods J;»>uary nil.. 

fix I iHsi, to submit to th(‘fleanandN 
oi Uenmark . , ,, 

e»t Austria and Prussia to dis¬ 
band the' army, and a('knowle‘dg(' the- 
Danish oe e'npatiouot the t wodiu liU'S. From 
1852 D(‘nmaik did hei utmost to undei- 
iniiu' the' proS])erity of lie‘r (n'l iiian subjects 
and to crush tlieir national aspirations. 

Sncii igiiobh' nu'tho(F balled to ])ro(lue(‘ 
the- desired re'sult. Nh'ithei the laitli- 
k'SMK'ss ol the* Ik iissiaii (lo\'(*i nme'iit nor 
the aibitraiy op])ression ot the* Dane's 
('()uld bre'ak t he* national it ot t lie Noi t h 
(ierman marche'S. ()n the (k'ath ot I'ledei ic 
\1I., on Noveinbe'r I3tli. i8() j. they again 
asse'i te'd the'ir national rights. Prussia bad 
be'come conviiice'd ol then pow('r and 
ol the strength of tJieir national it'cling, 
and took the* op])oitumty ot atoning tor 
lu'r ])revioim iniustiea*. 

Ol the many (juixotic enterprises e'alled 
int(> lile by the* “ nation’s spi mg ” ol 184(8. 
one ot the* wiklest was ('e'rtainly the* Slav 
('ongiess ope'iu'd in Prague* on Juik* 2nd. 
He'ie* the eade hword ot Sla\' solidarity was 
proclaimed and the* ide*a ot “ Panslax'isin ” 
dis('ove*re*d, wliK'li e\'e‘n now' can raise* toie- 
bodings in an.xious he*aits, although liall 
a e e'iitury has in no way contribute'd to the 
realisatiein ot the* idea. At a time wlu*n the* 
nations e)t Europe* we'ie* calk'd u])on to 
el(*te*rmine the'ir diflere'iit de'Stinie'S, it was 
only natural that the Slavs should bei 
anxienis to assert the*n demands. There* 
were Slav peoj)k*s which had long been 
ek'prived e>t their national rights, and 
e)lhers, suedi as the Slovaks and part ot 
the southern Sla\’s, who had ne*ve'i em- 
. jnyed the exercise ol the'ir 
rights. For the*se a ])eriod ol 
Slavs 8eve*re trial had be'gun ; it wars 
lor them to show' w'hether they 
W'cre capable oi any inte'rnal de'velotune'iit 
and able to rise to the level of national 
inelejie'iidence, or wlie'ther not even the 
gift of })olitical freedom waaild he'lp tliem 
to carry eiut that measure of soci d sub- 
en'dinatiem wliich is indisj>ensable to the 
uniform develeipment of culture*. The 
first attempts in this direction w'ere 
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somewhat of a failure ; tliey ])rov(‘d to a couf^^ress 
contemporaries and to ])osterity that tlie Pan-Slavon 
Slavs were still in tlu' })nmary sta^^es of ineliide ( ze 
political training, that the attainment of a (ialician 
practical result was hindered by the ex- Prussian si 
travai;anc(^ of then demands, tludr ()V(M- ol Poland 
weening; and almost comical S(‘lf-conceit, indeiHaidtait 
and that lor the* cu'ation ol 
states they possi'ssed htlU‘ or 
no capacity. 'J'lie dirteK'iiees 
existing; m then' relatinnswith 
other ])eopK‘S, tlie lack of iiiii- 
lormity in the economic con¬ 
ditions undei' which they 
lived, the want ol political 
trainin^^ and experience - 
thi'sc' wer(‘ lai'ts which they 
oxerlooked. d'hey loi i;ot the 
ne(‘d ol presti^w and import- 
aiu'c a('<piired by and within 
their own body, and con- 
siden'd of ehiel im})ortanrc‘ I 

prepai .atioiis on a lai.i^c* sc'ale, the historian palackv 

which could n(‘\a‘r lead to The Czech historian and politician, 

, , 1 j 1 Franz Palacky, became influential 

any lastin'. lltical suet ess. at theinipenalconrt mOhnutz He 

Had their aclloil been bom m 17US and died m IsTG. 

limit(‘d to lorwardin,c t ht‘('oniinon inteu'sts .^raiit be le 
ol the Austrian Sla\s it niii^ht ha\c‘ lorm a Slo\ 
het'ii j)ossiblt‘ to product' a [lolitiCcd pro- those' at'hie 
f^ramim' dealing with this (|uostion. to con.i;iess (s 
flt'inand a (('iitial Pailianu'nt. and, tht'y wt'ie 1 
throii^h opposition to the Hun;.^aiian whom tlii'y 
snpit'inacy, to assert tlu' ri^^hts ol tht' stiont^c'st ; 




Franz Palacky, became influential 
at the imperial court in Olmiitz He 
was born in ITUsand died m isTb. 


Slav majoiity as aj^aiiist th 
Mai^yars, and Italians. Pn' 
the partici}»ation ol Hit'Polos 
in the movt'mont, the appeal - 
ant'o ol th(‘ Russian radiCtil 
(K'lnot'iat Miclaiel Pakunin, 
and of Turkish subjt'cts, in- 
finitt'ly extended thc' lan^o 
at tlu' quc'stions m disputt', 
and led to jnoposit ions ol the 
most arbitiaiy natiiu', the 
accom])lishinent ol which was 
entirely bt'yond the s])lu're ol 
practical politics. Ikinslav- 
ism, as a movt'inent, was Irom 
the outset d(‘])rived of all 


(ici mans. 


a coiiftress of European nations to found 
Pan-Slavonic states. These states were to 
include O.echia—Bohemia and Moravia^ 
a (ialician - Silesian state, Posen under 
Prussian supri'inacy, until the fragments 
ol Poland could be united into an 
indeiH'iidt'nt T\)lish kingdom, and a 
kingdom of SloNX'iiia which 
was to unite the Slav ])o])u- 
lation ol Styria, Carinthia, 
('arniola, and the seaboaixl. 
The vSlav stales hitherto 
under Hajisburg su])remacy 
were to lorm a Icderal state; 
the (iernian hereditary dom¬ 
ains were to be graciously 
aecoidc'd the' ()])tion of e'lilt'i- 
ing the h'dc'i at ion, or of 
joining the state' which the 
Frankloit Jkirliame'iit was te) 
i Cl eate'. The' attitude ol the 
Slovaks, C'roatians, and Ser- 
N PALACKV vians would be ele'te'rmined 

11 and politician py till' leadiiiess of the Mag- 
-amc influential ^ j ji i n 

tmOim.itz He Vai s to gi aiit them lull 
ml died m isc). jx^nd^iu'e'. Sliould the 

grant be idust'd, it would be lu'ce'ssary te) 
lorm a Slo\ak and a ( roatian state. All 
thcs(' ae'hie'Ve'me'iits the' nieinbe'rs of the; 
congress e'onsideTed ]>raetuable', though 
Ihe'V we'ie loree'd to admit that tlic' vSlavs, 
whom tii('y assuine'd to be' ms])ired by the' 
stiongc'st aspirations lor Ire'cdom and 
iiisl!('(', wt'ie ('ontinually attem]>tmg to 

.~ aggrandise theinse'lves at one^ 

||^ another's e‘X])e‘ns(‘ : the ]^)1('S, 

the Ruthe'niaiis, and ilie 
jJHA i (hoatians resjie'ctira'ly, con- 
j sidert'd their most dangerous 
||H^ ; e'lU'inu'S to be' the Russians, 

the* poles, and the' Se'ixians. 

The' ('zfch students in 
Prague' hael ariiK'el and or- 
gariisi'd a guard ol honour 
lor the'e-ongress. The'y made 
not the' smallest atte'iupt to 
('onceal tlu'ir hatred ol the 
jsi^wsKi Germans; (iermanism tothem 
y who believed was aiiathe'ina, anel they 


isiH, cis cl iiiovriiu.-m, w as 11 oiii LOUIS MiERosLAWSKi ^jei iiiaiis; eieiniaiiism lo 1 iieiu 
the eiutset ele'jirive'el of all a learned visionary who believed was aiiathe'ina, anel they 
importance by the iiiN-elerate hii''"'?v„uftionirr^^ yearned for tlie cliance of dis- 

lailinpMif the hlav iioliticiaus, Pos.-n in ims, nnd hmgiit at the playiufj; their heroism in an 
which was to Set no limit to the anti-(ierman struggle, as the 


whichwastosd no limit tothe " 

measure of tlieir claims, anel to re])rese'ut 
themselves as streiiiger than Ihe'y we're'. 

(neatly te) the elisgirst e)f its organisers, 
amemg whe)m were several Austrian ee)u- 
servative ne)l)ies, the Slav ('oiigress be¬ 
came an arena for the ])re)mulgatie)n e)f 
elemocratic theories, while it waited for 


Pe)l('S hael de)ne against Russia. Tlu'y were 
suppe)rted by the mieldle-class citize'iis, and 
the woiking clas.ses were easily induced to 
je)!!! in a noisy demonstration e)n Juneigth, 
1848, against Prince Alfred Windisch- 
(iraetz, tliegenea al ce)mmandingin Prague, 
as he had refused the students a grant of 
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sixty thousand cartridges and a battery 
of li()rs(' artillery, ddu' demonstration de- 
velo})ed into a rt‘volt, which the Czech 
leaders usc'd as (‘videiux^ loi their cause, 
thou;.th it was to be refcartid ratlu'r to the 
disordiaiy characlta' of th(‘ ('zech mob 
than to any degu'c ot national enthusiasm, 
d'he mcmbcMS oi the con^ri'ss w(a(‘ veiy 
disa{^r(‘eably sur])ris(ab and decanijnal witli 
Ww utmost 1 apidity when tlu'y found tluan- 
sel\a‘s leputcd to la\’our the scluam; lor 
advanciii!:; Sla\- solidarity by stf-'*ct flights. 

'Fhe \aenna ^ovca nimait, tlien thoroii;^h!y 
('owaal and tremblinp^ Indore* tie* mob, 
made a wholly nnnecessaiy attempt 
at inter\a'ntion. Ih ince* \\dndisch-( ii act/, 
hou'c\a*r, leinaiiied mahtei' (d the situa¬ 
tion, overpoweia'd th(* lehels by Iokn' 
ot arms, and seemed the unconditional 
submission ol Tra^ia*. Ht* v\'as s})eedily 
m.istcr o) all JlolieiTiia. The paily of 
Inan/ Ihdacky, the* C/ecii historian and 
politician, at oiu'c (lro])pe(l tla* proi;ramine 


ol the* con,er(‘ss m its ('ninety, abandoned 
till* ideal (.)! Vansla\dsm, and placi'd theni- 
st'h’i'S at till* dis])osal ol the Austrian 
(h)\a*i'nnu*nt. (Veeli democratism was 
an exploded nU'a ; t he C( uiservalive Czecdis 

- .who sur\a\a*d its downlall 
The Lxploded , , ^ i 

.. . r(*adil\’ co-opeiated in the 

^ campaign aeamst 1 lu* (ii'i imin 

Democratism , ' , i i , 

deinociats, and attempted to 

brini; tla'ii national ideas into harmony 
with the ('ontinuance ol Austria as domi¬ 
nant ])ower. Talacky became influential 
at the niip(.‘rial com t in Ohniitz andpio- 
]>os('d the ti anslert'iua* of the l\ei(dista,e 
to Kieinsier, where his subordinate, 
Ladislaus Kiefer, took an important 
sliare in the disrujdion of ])0])ular repre¬ 
sentation by the deiision wdiich he cast 
upon the German Demociats. 

The Austrian Shn s had acapiired a hii^hly 
favourable position by their victory over 
tlu* rc'volutioiiaix/ MaL;yars, an achieve¬ 
ment in wdiich tju' Croatians liad a very 
('onsiderable share. They mif^dit the moia* 
easily have be('oim‘ paiaimaunt, as the 
Germans had injured tlieir cause by their 
st*ns('less radicalism. Their fruitless 
att(‘m])t to secure a jiarainount ])osition in 
Bohemia ^ave them a share in the conduct 
of the state ; this they could claim by 
reason of the stixmgth and producti\'e 
force of their race and of their undeniable 
capacity for administrative detail, had 
tliey conceded to the Germans the 
position to which these latter were 
entitled by the development of the 


Revolt 
of the 
Poles 

could 


Ha{)sburg monarchy and its destiny 

in the syst(‘m of Emo])ean states. 
1 'he year 1848 might perha})S have 

afforded an o])portunity for the restora¬ 
tion ol Ihilish indejiendence had the 
l(‘ad(*is of the national [loJicy been able to 
hud the only |)all) wdiich could guide them 
to success. Any attemjit in this direction 
ought to have been confined to 

tlu* territory occupic'dby Russia ; 
any l(.)rc(' that might liave been 
raised for the cause of patriotism 
have been best employed upon 

Russian Soil. Russia was(‘ntiu*ly isolated ; 
It was iiu'oiu'civabU* that any European 
Power could haw; come to her help, 
as Prussia had conn* m l8]r, if she 
had been at war with the Polish nation. 

Austria was unable to ])revent (lalicia 
liom }>artU'ipation m a Polish r(*\a)lt. 
Ihussia had been won o\'er as far as 
jiossiblc to the Polish side, lor her ])osses- 
sions in Posen had bet-n secured Irom any 
amalgamation with an inde])en(lent Polish 
state. Idle approval of tlu* (icrman Par¬ 
liament was as firmly guaranteed to the 
polish iiatKMialists as was the su|'>i)ort 
of th(' French R(.'public. ]>rovided that 
German interests wc'rc not endangeiaul. 

IGxactly the o])})osite course w'as })ur- 
suc'd : tlu* mow'inc'iit bc'gan with a rising 
in ]^^sen, with Ihrc'ats against Prussia, 
with file and slaughter in German com¬ 
munities. with the* 1 ejection ol G(*rman 
culture*, wdiicli could not have been more 
disastrous to Polish civilisation than tlie 
arbitrary and cruel dominaaion of Jvussian 
offic ials and police. Louis of IMieroslaws- 
ki, a learned ^ isionary but no ])olitician, 
calculated u])on a victoiy of Eurojiean 
democracy, and thought it advisable to 
forward the mowanent in Prussia, wdierc 
the consei vati\ c' })ower seemed most 
strongly rooU'd. He therefore began his 
revolutionary work in Posen, after tlie 
movement of March had sc;t him fre‘e to 
act. On April 2(dh, 1848, he fought an 
unsuccessful battle at the head of 


Failure 
of Polish 


It),000 rebels 


Colonel 


Risin Heinrich von Brandt at Xions ; 

on the jotli he drove back a 
Prussian corjis at Miloslawx How^ever, he 
gained no sui)]K)rt from the Russian Poles, 
and democratic intrigue wars unable to 
destroy the disci])line of the Prussian 
army, so that the camjiaign in Posen w'as 
hopeless ; liy the close cjf May it had come 
to an end, the armed bands were dis¬ 
persed, and Mieroslawski driven into exile. 
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BARRICADE FIGHTING IN THE PARIS REVOLUTION • THE ARCHBISHOP o7 PARIS MORTALLYW^NDED ON SUiJdSjUN^Ii^S 



EUROPE 

IN 

REVOLUTION 

V 


THE SECOND REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 

LOUIS NAPOLEON, PRESIDENT AND DICTATOR 

liur<)])can s])irit ()1 (loinocrai ywTiich which, excluded troui Uk^ (^ovim u- 

^ was dt‘sir()us ()1 ovcM tlirowiu^M‘Xistin/4 iiu'iil, claimed the rif^dit of perlormiiii,^ its 

stall's, ])laiitm/i^ Us baiiiii'i' upon tlu' ruins, functions. Jiach jiarty was composed of 

and lonndnip^ m its shadow new bodies Tfemocrats, |,;overimK‘nt and op])osition 
jiolitic ol the nature' ol which no Demo- alike ; each entered tlu* lists in the name 

crat had tlu' ix'inotc'st idea, had been ol the sovert'i^n people', those' eU'Cted liy 

utterly de'U'ated in Fiance' at a lime the moiu'yed classes as well as 

when Italy, (Germany, and Austria were Uxide'is ol tlu' idle or 

the' se'cni* ol wild e'nthnsiasm and bloody Radicals "l-WO 

s('ll-sa('rifice. ])e'inocratic hopi's ran tlu' months had be'c'ii in re'Ci'ipt 

('onrs(‘ ol all political id('als. TUie process of pay lor woithless laboui' in tlie 

ol lealisation suddenly discloses th(' lact “national lacloru'S “ ol France, 
that c'very mind has its own c'onceptiein ol ()n May 15th the attack on the dominant 

any ideal, wliuli may assume' the most jiarty was be^nn bv the Ixadicals, who 

varied lorms will'll translated into practu'e'. wi'ii' pursuing idt'als ol communism or 

A nation desirous ol asse'rtini; its sujire'- ])ohtical socialism, or wi'ie anxious merely 

macy may appear a unity wlnli'strn^l^lini; lor the possession ol })ower which they 

af^ainst an incomja'te'iit yo\’ernme*nt ; but mi|i<ht use to their own advanta[;e. They 

as soon as the c]uest 1011 ol I'stablishmij; the lound their excuse in the ^e*neral sym- 

national sujiiX'macy arise^'s, numbers of fxUliy lor Toland. 'J'he leaders were 

dilCi'ient interests bi'come jirominent, Louis Diane, L. A. IFanijui, F. J. Proiid- 

which cannot be adeipiately satisfii'd by hon, JDieiuie ('abi't, and Francois Vhiicent 

France Constitutional lorm. Ixasjiail. bedru-Kolhn (h'cTined to join IIk' 

Declared a ^ siinultaneoiis lulliliiK'nt ol pnrty. T'lu'y liad no sooiu'r gained ])os- 

Republic hope's which are common to sc'ssion ol the' HeUe'l de Ville than a lew 

all is rende'ied impossil)le‘, not battalions e)l the National (luard arrived 

only by ineejuality eii inate'iial wealth, but oj)])ortunely and dispersed tlu' masses, 

also by the contest ieir ])owe*r, the exc'rcise The' leaeU'is eif the ceinspiracy were 
ol which neeessarily implies the accumu- arrai^i^ned before the' court ol lF)urge'S, 

lation ol pri\ile'^e's on one' side' with a whicli ])roceede‘d ayainst them with ^reat 

coriespondiny liinitatie)!! on the'either. se'verity, while' the' national lacteiries 

When the' ()0() ie[)rese'ntative's eil the' were' eTeise'el. I hey hael e'eist l^rance 

French nation declaie'd France a republic (To,ooe) daily, and were'nothiuL; more than 

oil May 4lh, 1^4^, the majeirity eil the' a meeting-ground lor malceintents and 

electors conside'ie'el the? leveilution con- se'ditiou. d'his measure, ('oujiled with an 

cluele'd, and demande'd a public admmi- order to the workmen to rej^ort themse'lves 

stration capable eif maintaining [)eace and for se'rvice in the provinces, produce'd the 

oide'r and removing the* burde'iis which Juiu'revolt, a jieriexl of street fighting, in 

o})pressed the taxpayer. The' exe'cutive which the radical Demeicrats, 

commilte'e cheise'ii em May lotli. the jiresi- who gathered round the red 

dent’s chair Ix'iug eiccupied by the gieat flag, carrieeT on a life and death 

])hysie'ist Domini(]ue Frane;ois Arago, fully ^ ^ struggle' with the republican 

recognised the imjiortance' ol the' duty Democrats, whose watchword was the “ Ke''- 

with which the ceaintry had e'utrusted jnibliepie sans phrase.” The monarchists 

it, and was resolved iKuiourably to naturally sided with the republican 

carry eait the task. Dut in the first days (Government, to which the line tr(u:ps and 

of its existence the committee found itself the National (Guard were also faithlul. 

confronted by an organised opposition, ThcMinister of War, General Louis Eugene 
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DOMINIQUE FRANCOIS ARAGO 
After France hjxd been clcclaied a republic, 
on May 1th, IMS, a capable public adminis¬ 
tration was demanded, and an executive 
committee was formed with Arago, the great 
astronomer and physicist, who liad taken 
pait in the Revolution of is io, as a member. 


Cavaiguac, wiio liacl won distinction in 
Algiers, siij)j)ortcd by tli(‘ gtaicral- Lanioi i- 
cicrc and Damesne, on June 2jrd success- 
fully conducted tlie resistance fo the bands 
advancing from tlie 
suburbs to the ccntic of 
Paris. The “ Rt'ds, ” Jiow- 
ever. declined to yield, 
and on June 24!li the 
National Assembly gave 
Cavaignac tli<‘ diet at or- 
slnji. He declared Paris 
in a state of si(‘gt\ and 
])ursued tb(‘ rtdft'ls to tlu' 
snburli of Sain(e-Antoiiu‘, 
wlu're a fearful massat're 
on June 27tli madt^ au 
end of the rt'Voll. d'lie 
victory had bt'cn gained 
at heavy ('ost ; thousands 
of woundt'd la\' in the 
hospitals of Paris and its 
environs. TIk' numbt'r 
ol lives lost has never 
bt't'u (Udta'mintsb but it 
t‘(}ualled th(' ('arnage of 
many a grt'at bat the and 
iiK'ludt'd niiK' gtaitaals and se\-(‘ral dejiutie^. 
An imj)ortaiit leaetion in public leehng 
liad s t in ; the peo|)le’s la\a)ur was now 
givt'ii to the t'onserx’ali\’e parlies, and an\ 
('omi)ronnse with the Ktida a's was ojtjioset 
71 ie (U'lnocratit' Tt'publu' 
was bast'd on tlu' co- 
opt'ration of the lornicr 
o n s t i 1 111 i t) n a I i sts.” 

Tliit'rs Montalembt'i t. 
and Odilon Parrot aeain 
becanu' ])romin‘'nt figures. 

Cavaignat' was certainlv 
instalk'd at tlit' ht'ad ol 
tlie executive conmiittet' ; 
his jiopularity jialtal 
a[)ac(‘, howtu't'i' as he did 
not ]K)ssess the art of 
conciliating tlu* bourgt'ois 
by brilliant spt't'clu's or 
])romises ol relitd from 
taxation. The ('onstitu- 
tion, which wars ratilied 
att(T two months’ dis¬ 
cussion by the National 
Assembly, preserved the 
fundamental iirincijilt' of 
the peo]de’s sovereign! 

The choice of a jirt'sident of the republic 
was not left to the dt^iiities. but was to 
be decided by a })Iebi.s('ite. This jirovision 
opened the waiy to agitators capable of 
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influencing the' imisses and jirejiau'd tip 
path to sujirt'inacv toi- an ambifi(„p 
ineiuber of the Pon.ipar/(' family, who jjad 
Ikh'ii repeatedly elected as a /lojmiar 
n'pi'f'sentativ'e, and had 
J;el(l a scat in the National 
Assembly sinc(‘ Sc'ptewlx'r 
2()th, i84(Sh h'rom the 
(late of his flight from 
flam Louis Napok'on had 
lived in Lngland in close' 
retiri'inent. bhe outbrc'ak 
ol th(' lu'bruary r('\'oln- 
tion ins])ired him with 
gi ('at ho])('s lor his liitui f' ; 
li(' had. how('\'ei. leariU'd 
too nuK h hoin Strassbuig 
and Poiilogiu' to act as 
])i('cipilat('l\' as his sii])- 
[)ort('rs in h'rance (k'sired. 
He reni.dned strong in 
the con\a('tion that his 
tinu' would ('om(', a 
thought which relieved 
th(' tedium of w'aiting 
for tin' monu'iit when Ik' 
might ventme to ac't. 
He teiuh'i'ed his tlianks to the r('j)ubhc 
l()i‘ p('nnis^i(>n to u'lurn to his nati\a* 
land alter so man\' ^'ears ol ])io- 
S('riplion and banishiiK'nt : Ik' assured 


1 till drputi(" 



who w'er(‘ his ('olk'agiu's ol 
till' /eal and (k'\a)tiou 
whii'h he would bring to 
th('ir kiboin^, which had 
liithi'i'to bee'll knowm fo 
him only “ b\' I'c'adiiig 
and nu'diJ ation.” His 
('a n (1 i d a t u r <' lor the 
])res]dent’s ('hair was then 
a('('('])t('d not on!\’ bv his 
jx'i'sonal friends and by 
ilu' adlu'rents ol the 
Jtona])artist ('mj)ir(', but 
also l)v nuiiK'rolls 
members ol consi'rvat ive 
te'iKk'Ucies, W'ho saw in 
uni'onp'romising Re])ubli- 
cans Jike (avaignac no 
hope' of salvation from 
th(' terrors of anarchva 
Tlu'y wvre folknved by 


LOUIS BLANC 

Socialist .and historian, ho was appointed a 
member of the Provisional Government in 

escaping to London on being unjustly v niTrAtTe a noc 

accused of complicity in the disturbances of ’ I aiUOUt ilUt S,' K aUlSl S, 
that ypar, ho there completed his “ Histoire 
de la Revolution,” returning later to France. 


k'gitimists, and socialists, 
wTo ()bj('cled to the 
r(']>ub]ican doctrinaires, and used their 
infhu'nce in the election which took places 
on DecembtT loth, 1848. Against the 
one and a liall millions who su]^ported 





THE SECOND REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 


Cavaignac, an unexpectedly large majority 
ol fiv(^ and a half millions vot('d for the 
son of Louis lL)napart(‘ and Hortimse 
Beauharnais. As a ])olitjcian no one 
considered him ol any 
account, hut every ])artv 
ho])ed to be able to use 
him for their own ])ur- 
poscs or for the s])ecial 
objects of their ambitions 
or ofhce-seeking leaders 
l'h(‘ behavi(mr of tlu' 

National Assembly was 
not V(‘ry flaltering wluai 
the rt'snlt ol tin* voting 
was annonn('('d on 
Decern!)er 2oth. “ Some, 
who wer(‘ near Lonis 
BonajKirh^’s seat," says 
Victor Hugo, " ex])ressed 
ap])ro\'al ; tin* rest ol the* 

Assembly j)r(‘S('r\Td a cold 
silenc.(\ Marrast. the 
]>resid(ait, invited the 
('hosen candidate to take 
the oatli. Lonis Bona¬ 
parte, bnttoiK'd lip in a 
black ('oat, th(‘ cross of the Legion of 
Honour on his bix'ast, jiassed tlirongh the 
door on the right, asccaidc'd th(‘ tribniKa 
and calmly repc'ated tlu' words after 
Marrast; he tluai read a spei'cli, with tin' 
un]deasant accent pi'cnliar 
to him int('rru])t(al \)y a 
few cries ol assi'iit. Ih' 
pk'aseil his hearers 
hi; unstinted praise ol 
Cavaiignac. In a f(.‘W 
monn'iits he had iinished, 
and lelt the tribniK' amid 
a general shont ol ‘ Long 
live the r(.‘])nl)]ic !’ but 
with none of the clna'is 
which had ac('()m[iani(‘d 
Cavaignac." Thus " the 
new man " was received 
with much discontent and 
indifference, with scanty 
r('S])ect, and with no 
single s])ark of (‘iithnsi- 
asm. He was, indeed, 
without genius or fire 
and of v(*ry moderate 
capacity ; but he under- 
stood the effect of 
commonjilaces and the baser motives of 
his political instruments, and was then'fore 
able to attract both the interest of France 
and the general attention of the whole 


of Europe. The president of the citizen 
rejniblic was thus a member of the 
family of that great conqueror and sub- 
dii(‘r of the world whose remembrance 
aroused feelings of jiride 
in every Frenchman, if 
his jiatriotism w('re not 
(dioked by legitimism ; it 
was a problem difficult 
of ex])lanation. No one 
knew wlu'lher the ])resi- 
dent was to be addressed 
as Prince, Highness, Sir, 
Monseigneur, or Citizen. 
To sonughing greater he 
was bound to grow, or a 
revolution would forth¬ 
with hurl him back into 
the obscurity whence he 
had so siukh'uly emerged. 
I hit of revolution Franci' 
had had more than 
enough. " Gain and the 
(mjoyment of it " was 
the watchword, and Louis 
Na})()leon accej)ted it. 
Victor Hugo ('laims to 
have shown him the lundamc'ntal j)rinci])les 
of lh(' art ol govt'rnment at the first 
dinner in th(‘ Elysei'. Ignorania' of the 
])eople’s desires, disregard of the national 
])ri(lt\ had k'd to tlu' downhill of Louis 
rhili])pe ; the most iin- 
]>ortant thing was to raise 
the standard of peace. 
" And how ? " asked the 
princ e. "Bv thc' trium])hs 
of industry and progrc'ss, 
by great artistic, lit(*rary, 
and scientific efforts. The 
labour ol the nation can 
create marvels. France 
is a nation of conc|tierors ; 
if she does not conquer 
with the sword, she will 
conquc'r by her genius 
and talent. Keep that 
fact in view and you will 
advance ; forget it, and 
you are lost." Louis did 
not ])ossess this }lower of 
cwpression, but with the 
idea he had long been 
familiar. He now in¬ 
creased his grasp of it. 
He knew that men get tired of great 
movements, political convulsion, hypo¬ 
critical ])osing. Most peo])le are out of 
breath after they have puffed themselves 
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PIERRE JOSEPH PROUDHON 
An advanced Socialist, Proudhon published 
works assertinjj that “ Property is theft.” In 
lsp,> he was sentenced to three years’ im¬ 
prisonment for the violence of his utter¬ 
ances, and in Js;'>s received a similar sentence. 



LOUIS EUGENE CAVAIGNAC 


In 1.S48 this di.stingruished g:eneral became 
Minister of War, and carried his success on 
the field into his office of military dictator, 
promptly quelling: the June insurrection. He 
was a candidate for the presidency of the 
republic when Louis Napoleon was elected. 
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liko *he fro;,' in tlie fal)lc‘, 
to r(‘i'(.V('r tlic'ir wini 
(k’sin* for qiiictiule j)ro- 
Napoloon tlu' 
ritoyoii was scnairc of the 
favour ol Fhokh*. Tlie 
moment lu' a])]H‘al(.‘(] to 
“ ^<n‘at feelings ” Ins art 
had j'tau'hed its limits 
and ht‘ bia'ami' eliildish 
and insi^nitieant. His 
jiolilical leanini^s lavaanaal 
tli(' lalH'ialism lor wliiili 
the soeicav ol Fans liad 
er(‘at(“(l the' j ul\' kini^dom. 
^riiis tendenry was shown 
in liis appointment of 
()diIon I'iari’ot as head ol 
his Ministry, and ot 
1^ d on .1 r d 1) r o u \ ii d e 
I’Hnys, OIK' of his jx rsonal 
a d h V rents, as V irst 
M i 11 i >t er o 1 F( m *i £,m Affairs. 
Dosiri' to seeme the 


and need a rest 
As lon^ as this 



VICTOR HUGO 

Greatest among the poets of France, Victor 
Hugo claimed to have shown Louis Napoleon 
the fundamental principles of the art of 
government, advising him at the first dinner 
in the Elysce to raise the standard pf peace. 


constituted aiitlionty a|:^:ainst further 
attacks of the " Reds” was the dominant 
hvlin^ which iutiueiiced 
the ('lections to the 
National Assembly. By 
the election law, which 
lornied ])art ol the con¬ 
stitution, these weia* held 
in May, 184(1. Ihe 
majority wc'ie former 
Ivoyalists and ('oust it 11- 
tionalists, who b('/.;an ot 
e\j)iess pnrj)osc' a le- 
actionaly policy alt('r the 
revolt ot th(' ('ommuni^ts 
in June, 1848. I'l'artul 
ot t h(' Italian dt'un )ci a('y, 
into th(' arms ot which 
Pu'dmont had rushed, 
France k't slip tlu' ta\'our- 
able o p po 1 t 11 n 1 t y ol 
tosterin,!.; th(' Italian 
mow'uu'iit to] unity and 
ot taking Anstiia’s plac<' 



OVERTHROWING THE CONSTITUTION : THE COUP D’ETAT OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 
Returning to France in IS4S, after a few years of quiet seclusion in England, Louis Napoleon was elected deputy for 
Paris in the Constituent Assembly of June, and in December was elected president. But it was not long before he 
quarrelled with the Chambers, carrying out a coup d’etat on December 1st, 1S51, by overthrowing the constitution. 
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NAPOLEON III. 


EMPRESS EUGENIE 


The son of Louis Bonaparte, brother of the j^reat Napoleon, Louis Napoloon had engaged in varioi s schemes to recovei 
the throne of Fiance before his coup d’«'tat in prepared the way for Ins election to the tliroiie of Ins illustrious uncle 

On December ‘.’.id, IS.Mi, the Empire was proclaimed with Loins Napoleon as Napoleon III. On January li'ith, l^■) he 
married Eugenie de Moutijo, a Spanish countess, and twenty yeai s later, on January bth, IsT i. died in England. 


Ill tlu' ppuinsulii. Had slip liNtPiicd 1<) 
(diaries Alhei t's appeal lor help, t lit' deleat 
()1 Nd)\^ara c'ould lia\’e been :i\'oided, and 
the Austrian t iox’ernineiU would not h;i\'e 
^jained stren,i;th t‘noimh to het'onie the 

('en1rc‘ oi a i eaet lonary inoveinenl whadi 
speedily interteu'd both with the re\-<>- 

lulionai y desii es ol lh(‘ Kadieals aiul the 
mole modest di'inands ol the moderati’- 
mmded liieiids ol iK'edoin. 

Lou s Jbmaparte hilly appret'iatt'd (he 
fact that the sentiments oi ( he ])opulation 
at laiy;e were lavourable (o a revival ol 

TK P ’ energy throiii;h- 

c opes 

Supremacy . ^i r 

Restored uiat the ext'esses ol 

the mob, wliieli were as passion¬ 
ately excited as they were morally de- 
j.;raded, had restored confidence, amont; tlu' 
moneyed classes and thost' wlio desired 
peace, in the ])ow‘M' oi religions ,guidance 
and edncatioii. For these reasons lie 
acquiesced 111 the restoration o{ tlie 
teinjioral snjiiemaey of the Po]>e, wliicli 
the democrac'y had abolislu’d, tlieieby 
lamdcrin^ the greatest of all possible 
services to the nltramontam’s. 

In March, 1848, Fins TX., tlie “ National 
Foi)c,” had assented to tlie introduction 
wdhin the states of tlie Lhnrcli ol a 


Constitutional lorm oi gox’ei'nmcnt. At the 
same time h<‘ had pnblii'ly ('ondemned the 
wai ol Piedmont and tin' shaie taken in 
It by I he l\oman 1100])s. w liK'h Ik* had been 
nnabh‘ to })ie\ent. step had con¬ 

siderably dam[)ed piibhi' ( nlhiisiasm in his 
b(‘liali. Roman t(‘(‘lmg also declaied 
<igainst him when ho 1 eluded his asse'iit to 
1h(' liberal h'gNlation (•! th(' ('hambeis 
and transli’i'icd tlu‘ goxenmieut to tlii' 
hands ol ('omit Pellegi 1110 di' Rossi. The 
('onnt’s ninrdoi on .Xoxeinbi'i 15th, 1848, 
marki'd the beginning ol a i(‘\'ohition in 
lT)me whu'h ('iidod with the inqinsoiiment 
ol the IN>pe in the Onirinal, his flight to 
the Xea]>ohtan loilu'ss oi (laeta on 
NoN'emliM J7th. and the e^tabhshment 
ol a ])iON'isional go\ernment. 

The pope was now melnied to a^^ail 
liimsell ol the services oifeied by Ihed- 
moiit lor th(’ ]e('o\a’iy oi liis ]iower. 
Howevei, the ('onstitiK'iit National As- 
sianbly at Ronax whuli was opmied 
on Feliruaiy 5th. ik.p), voted for the 
R’st oral ion ol th<' Roman rejinblic by 
igo votes against gg, and clialK'iiged the 
Popi' to reijnesl the aimed mtiaference of 
the (kitholic'Powc'i s in his favour. The 
Ixoman repiibhe b(‘i'am(‘ th(^ ( c'ntral point 
of the mo\'ement for Italian unity, and was 
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jfjined by Venice, Tuscany, and Sicily. 
Mazzini was the head ol llie triumvirate 
wliich held tlie exc'cutive power ; (liuseppe 
(jard)aldi directed the iorces for national 
defence, ol which 
Rome was now 
made the head¬ 
quarters. Tlie 
“ (1 c'm o c rati c 
r(‘j)ul)lic ” which 
was being organ¬ 
ised in France 
would have no 
dt'alings with the 
descendants ol 
the Carbonari, or 
with the chiels 
o f t h e r e v o - 
lutionary })arty 
in Europe'. It 
('onsidered alli¬ 
ance with the 
deric'als abso¬ 
lutely indispens¬ 
able to its own 
])i eservat ion, 

Hc'iK'e canu' the* 
agreeiiU'iit to co- 
o])erate with 
Austria, S[)ain, 
and Na])l(‘S lor 
the ])ur])ose of 
1 (‘Storing tJie Pope to his tcinponil j^owvr. 
rwenty llioiisaiid men were at once 
dc'spalcJjc'd under Marshal (ludinot, and 
oeeupic'd tJa,' iiarbour town of Civita 
W'ccliia on A|)ri] J5th, jS 4 (). 

J'h(‘ jiresideiit, liowc'vc'r, had no intc'iition 
of namjiosing upon the Romans jiajial 
absolutism, with all th(‘ scandals of siudi 
a govc'inment. He sc'iit out his trusty 
agent, Ferdinand de ]a'sse])s, to effect 
some ('omproinise between tlu' Po])e and 
the Romans which should result in the 
establishment ol a moderate Liberal 
governiiK'nt. (ludinot, however, made a 
ju'emature a])])eal to force of arms. He 
suffered a reverse bc'lorc' the walls of 
Rome on Ajuil joth, and the military 
honour of Fiance, which a descendant 
ol Napoleon could not afford to dis¬ 
regard, demanded the coiuiuest of the 
Eternal City. Republican soldiers thus 
found themselves co-operating with the 
reactionary Austrians, who entered 
Boulogne on May i(}th, and reduced half 
ol Ancona to ashes. On June 20!li, the 
bombardment of Rome began, in the 
course of which many of the most sjdendid 
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monuments of artistic skill were destroyed. 
The city was forced to surrender on July 
3rd, iS4(), after Garibaldi had marched 
away with 3,000 volunteers. By its 
attitude upon the 
Roman cpiestion, 
and by its re- 
lusal ol sujqiort 
to the Cierman 
Democrats, who 
w e 1 e m a king 
their last ('fforts 
in the autumn 
ol 1840 lor the 
eslablishinc'iit of 
Tvepubheanism in 
Gt'rmany, the* 
French Rej)ubli(' 
gradually lost 
touch with the 
d e m o c rati c* 
principles on 
which it was 
based. Its in- 
ternal disruption 
was ex})(Mhted 
by the chimsi- 
iH'Ss ol its con¬ 
st 11 u t i on. A 
('ll am her ]:>ro- 
vided with lull 
k'gislati\’e ])OW('r 
and indisso]n])lc for ifnvc years con- 
frouted a j)rcsi(Jeut ek'Cted by the \’otcs 
ol a nation to an office' teiiabJe for only 
lour yc'ars, on the expinition of which he 
was at oiK'e eJigible for re-ehiction. 

HoiU'St J\(‘j)ublicans had loiX'Sei'ii that 
election by tlu' nation would give the 
presidc'ut a suixafluous jire'Stige and 
a dangerous amount of jiower ; but the 
majority of tlu' C'onstitiu'iit Assemldy had 
been “ ins])ir('d with hatred of the rejmblic. 

They were anxious to have an 
independent jiowcn side by side 
with the Assembly, jierhajis 
with the object ol afterwards 
H'Storing the monarchy.” This object 
Louis Bonaparte was busily prosecuting. 
On October 31st, 1840, he issued a message 
to the country, in which he gave himself 
out to be the representative of the Napo¬ 
leonic system, and exjdained the main¬ 
tenance of peace and social order to be 
dependent upon his own position. Under 
jwessure from jniblic o])inion, the Chamber 
jiassed a new electoral law on May 31st, 
1850, which abolished about three millions 
out of ten million votes, chiefly those of 


THE POPE PIUS IX. 

Succeeding Gregory XVI. in ISiC., Pope Pms IX. introduced a series 
of reforms and won the affections of the populace. During the 
revolutionary fever of 1.S4H, however, he opposed the public desire 
for a war with Austria, and the mob became so menacing that he 
found it expedient to make his escape from the Quirinal in disguise. 


Napoleon's 
Message 
to the Nation 


THE SECOND REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 


town electors, and required tlie ])resence 
of a quart(a' ot the c'lectorate to form 
a (iiioiiun. The Radicals were deejdy 
incc'iised at this measure, and the Conserva¬ 
tives hy no mc'ans satisfied. Tlie president 
attempted to imjness his personality on 
the ])eople by making numerous tours 
through the country, and to conciliate 
the original electorate, to whose decision 
alone lu‘ was rc'ady to how. 

A whok' yc‘ar passed bi'ton^ he ventuivd 
U]X)n any definite steyis ; at one time 
tlu' (Chamber showed its jxnvia’. 


The Waiting 

Policy 

of Napoleon 


at anolhei' it would dis])lay 
('OTn])lian('e. Howc'vaag he could 


not se('urc‘ tlie thre(‘-(juart(‘i> 
majority ixMa^ssary lor determining a 
revision ol thc‘ constitution, although 
srVentv-nin(' out of eighty-five geiKM'al 
('ouiK'illors su])portetl the ])ro]K)sal. d'her(‘ 
('oukl b(‘ no doubt that th(‘ ])residential 
ek'ction ol May, 1852, would have forct'd 
on the r('\’]Mon lor tlu' rc'ason that Louis 
Na])oleon would have Ihh'u C'k'Cted i^y an 
(morinous majority, though the constitu¬ 
tion did not permit immediate re-(‘l(‘('tion. 
A revolt ol this natun' on the ])art of tlie 


whole p()])ulation against the law would 
hardly have contrifmted to strengthen the 
social order which rests upon constitu¬ 
tionally established rights ; the exi'ite- 
ment of the elections might have ])robiuced 
a fr(‘sh outbreak ot radicalism, which was 
(‘spi'ciallv strong in th(' south of Iwance, 
at Marseilles aiut Bordi'aux. The fi'ar of 
some such movement was felt in cottage 
and palace alike', and was only to be 
obviated by a monarchical go\'<'rnnient. 

No ho])e of mateiial im])rovem('nt in the 
conditions of life' e'ould be drawn from 
tlu' speeclies delivt'red in the Chamber, 
with tlu'ii' vain aeuimony, their bombastic 
selfdaudation, and tluar ck'sire for im¬ 
mediate advantage'. The' childlike' be'lief 
in tlu' capacity anel ze'aJ eit a national 
re])re‘S('ntative as'^eanbly was de'stre)yed 
foi ever bv the ex])e‘ru‘ncc' ot twenty ye'ars. 
1'he Tarhament was utterly incom])ete‘nt 
to avert a cou]) el’edat, a elange'r which 
had been leirced iqion its ne)liee' in tlie 
autumn of 1851. It liad dc'clmeel a pio- 
])osal ti) secure its (aimmand of the* army 
i)y^ k'gislation, although the* gu'owing 
])()pularity^ ol the new (kesar with the 
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army was ]K‘rfrrlly ()])\'i()iis, and 
(iriKTal Saint-Aniaud had (‘iii^a^^ed to 
leave North Ahiea, and conduct the armed 
int(‘rlerc‘n('(‘ whi('h was the hrst st(‘p 
to a n'Vision ol the constitution witliout 
consTiltin^ the \ae\\'s ol th(‘ IVirliament. 
A1t(‘r lonij and serious d(‘li])eration the 
])resident had determiiK'd ujH)n tlie coii]) 
n . d’idat ; the ])r(U)arations weie 
forThT"^ made l.y Na].olemi’s half- 

r- j*'. i brother, his mother’s son, C'ount 

Coup d efpf 

Idahault. He was supportcal by tlu^ iaitldul 
IVasienv, wliile th(‘ mana,uem(‘nt ol tlu* 
arm\’ was in the hands of Saint-Arnaud. 
()n Defaanbc'i Jnd, 1S51, tlu'day oi Aiistca - 
htz and oi the (oronation ol his ^reat 
uik'Ks it was d(‘t('rmined to inakt' the 
ii(‘])h('w sujMaaiK' ovi'r Franco. (iciK'ral 
Bernard Pa ria' Ma/.’nan, ('ommander ot tlu‘ 
.r^airison at Pari^, won ov(a'twenty generals 
to tlu' ('au'^e ot P>onaparte in tlu‘ e\ent ol 
('onllK't. Loui^ himselt. when his rc'solve 
had been taken, watched the (oursc* ol 
t'vcaits with gia-at coohu'ss. Morny, a 
])romin(‘nt stock - exchang(' sp(‘Culator, 
boueht up as nuK'h state i)ap(‘r as he could 
gi't. in the ('on\’iction that the* ('oup d’etat 
would ('ause a geihaal rise' ot stock. 

1'h(' moxa'inent was l)egun by tlie Diiaador 
ol ]h)lic(\ ('hark'inagne lunile de Mauj)as, 
who surprised in tlu'ii' beds and took 
|)i!soner c‘\'(‘ry nuanber ol importaiKa' in 
th<‘ ('hamb(M , about sixty ('aptures bring 
thus made, inrluding tlu' generals ('a\'aig> 
nac, ( hangarnier, and Pcmoric'iert' : at th(‘ 
same' time thr jfoints of strat(\gi(‘ im]K)rt- 
aiH'e 1 ound tlu' meeting hall ol the Nat lonal 
Ass(‘mbly waac' occupied by tht* troojfs, 
wlurh had biaai Kanloiaanl Irom the 
einarons ol Paris, d’he city awoke to find 
|)la('ards posted at the stread coriKas 
containing three short a])p(*als to ltu‘ 
nation, th<' population ol th(‘ capital, 
and th(‘ army, and a dema* dissohang the 
National Assembly, restoring tlu' right of 
universal sulhage, and declaring Paris 
„ . . and tilt' eleviai adjacent dtujart- 

n State state oi sieges In 

, Q. th(‘ week, I)e('(‘mb(‘r 14th to 

ol zytege ’ t- 1 

21st, 10,()()(),000 Frenchmen 
were summoned to th(‘ ballot-box to vote 
lor or against the constitution ])r(4)ostal by 
the ])resident. This ('onstitution ])rovid(al 
a res]>onsible head ol the state, elected for 
ten years, and thiaadold re])r('sentation of 
the ])(a)])le through a state' council, a 
legislative body, and a senate, the 
executive power being placed under the 


of Siege 


control of ihe soverc'ign jx'ojde. On his 
a])])earance tlu* pri'sident was warmly 
gr(‘(‘t(‘d bv' both j)eo])U' and troops, and no 
o]d>usition was ofh'red to the ('X])ulsion 
ol tlu' depLiti(‘S wlio atteaiiptc'd to ])rotest 
against the* breach ol tlu' constitution. 

It was not until Dc'cemln'r pd that the 
revolt of the Radicals and Socialists broke 
out ; nunu'rous bai rieades wt're ere'cteal 
in the heart oi Pans and wa'ia' luriously 
contest('d. Hut the moN'ememt was not 
ge'iK'rally su])poi-ted, and th(‘ majoiity ol 
tlu' citizens rcanained in tlu'ii houses. 
d'h(‘ troops won a coiujfUdc' victor\’, which 
was stat(‘d to have* sc‘('ur(‘(l the (‘slablish- 
nuait oi the “ democratif' ia‘))ubli(\” though 
unnecessarv acts of criudtv made it ajgx'ar 
an occasion ol 1 evengi' upon t lit 1 )emocrats. 
Th(‘ ex})onents oi barriiaidt' wailare wen' 
(lestroved as .a class lor a long tmu' to 
('()mt', not only in Paris, but in the other 
great towns oi h'laiu'e, wlu're the last 
struggles ol the Rex’ohii ion wt're lought out. 
'\'\\c imprt'ssion t'aused b\' this success, 
by the git'ai ])roniises whif'h bonis Napo- 
It'on made to his adht'rents, and b\' tlu' 
rewards whidi he Iku' hegun to pa\ I hem 


. dt'cidt'd the n'sull ol tht‘ national 
Napoleon , ii i it 

„ vot(' ui)on tlu' eliangt' m tlu* 

Becomes i i b it 

t onstitution, or moi t' eori t'f p’ 
Dictator ^^ ' 

upttn thf' (‘lewdion ol Louis 

Na])ol<'on to the dictatorship. lU’ Det em- 
bt'l' 20th, 1S51 7.4 gfj.Jgh votf's were 

givt'ii in his la\’our. against <>407.17. 
Honajiartism 111 its new loiin becainu' tlu* 
goxernmental system ol k'rance. 

“Tlie se\'ert'st absolutism that tht' uint'- 
it't'iith century has st'e'u was iounded by 
t he gt'iu'rcd demonstral ions ol a dt'iiHxu at'y. 
Tht' iK'w^ riilt'i’, in tht' t'arlv years el liis 
govi'rnment. was op[)osed b\ all tlu' best 
intellects in JIk' nation ; the most brilliant 
names in art and Sfienci', in ])oliti(S and 
war, w'ert' unitt'd against him and unitc'd 
with a unanimity almost unparallt'K'd 
in the course ol history. A timt' bt'gan in 
w 4 u('h wx'arit'd brains could i’uid rt'st in the 
nirvana oi mental vaiaiity, and in which 
nobler natures lost nearly all oi tht' bt'si 
that life ctmld give. P'or a h'w years, 
h()W(‘\'er, tht' masses wt're undt'iiiably 
])r()S])erous and t'ontentt'd ; so small is 
tht' signiiicant'e ol mental |>ower in an 
age oi dt'mocracy and pt4)u]ar administra¬ 
tion.” It is the pf)])ular will which must 
b(‘ar the resjionsibility for tht' fatt' of 
PVance tluring the nt'xt two decades ; 
tht' nation had voluntarily humblt'tl itst'll 
and bowed its neck to an adroit adventurer. 



THE PROBLEM of the GERMAN STATES 

AND THE VAIN SEARCH AFTER FEDERATION 


May i(Stli, 1S4S, 5S() r(‘])rcsrnl ativc'S 
ol ('\ciy (uMinaii ra<'(‘ met 111 tla* 
{'liurchol St. I’aiil at I'laiik tort-on-Main to 
cicatt' a constitiition coi i tsnondmn to tlin 


national ncnds and dnsiia-s. Jim f;rrat 
inaioritv ol tin' d(‘[)ntirs bclonyiiiL; to tlu' 
National Assembly, in wliosi' mimbei weic' 
iiK hided inan‘\' dist inmiished nuai. scholars, 
nianiilaetnrt ‘1 s, otheials, la\v>'ers. piojx'ity 
owners ot cdn-ation and ('Xjx'ru'neie \veiT‘ 
liiinly con\'iiK'ed lliat tli(' (jroblein was 
eap.ible ol s'diition. and were honourably 
and opciiK’ det('rnnned to devote tlaar 
lu'st ('lu'i^ies to th(' task. In the (hiys 
ol “ the dawn ol the new Ireedoni,” whudi 
ilhnnmed tlit' counteiiaiu'es ot ])ohticians 
in the' (dll Id hood ol 1 heir c'Xjx'rit'iua'. flushed 
with y('arninL^ and ex|)e('tation. tlu' powe-r 
ol ('onv'K't ion. the blessiny that would be 
piodnc('d by iinniovabh' pniudph's we'ie 
l)('lie\’ed as posjX'l. it was thou^^ht that 
th(' p(A\('r ol the' (lovcrnnu'iit was broke'ii, 
^ tlu’it t he (io\ ('i niiient, willin.L; 
®“wn ii„, 

^ . .OH'ople’s hands, and couhd 

New Freedom ' ^ i» < ^ 1. , 

acc'oininodate itsrll to tlie 

e (aie'lnsions ot tlu' (lerman t'<)nstituents. 
t )nly a te'W weie' loniid to doubt the' relia- 
bihtN’ot parhanientar>’ institutions, and the 
porS’biht V ol discoxeriny what the' p('0})le' 
wante'd and ol cariXMiii; out their wishes. 

No oiii' susjiected that the expe'ii- 
('iiee ol hall a ecntury would show the* 
luliht>’ ol see'kin .4 lor ])opular unaninuly. 


In “ the Dawn 
cf <he 

New Frcedom ” ^ ^ 

ae 

e (aie'lusions ot 
( )nlv a te'W w el ( 
biht \’ ot j ;arhani 
por-sibiht y ol di; 
wante'd and ol ( 
No oiii' sin 
('iie'C ol hall a 
lilt lht^’ ol see'ki 


the division ol the nation into classes at 
xainance with one' another, the' disre'ij;ar(l 
ot riydit and reason by parliamentaiy, 
political, social, redi^ious, anel national 
|)arti('s as well as by prince's, and the 
iiu'vitahihty of solving e'NT'ry epiestion 
whiedi man is e'allcd upon to de'Cide liy 
t he' vie tory of the strong will over the' weak. 

A charaederistic leature of all llu'orelical 
political systems is very ])roniiiient in 
Jdbe'ralism, wdiich wxis evolved from theory 
and not de'velojx'd in practice. This feature 
is the tende'iicy to stigmatise all institutions 
wdiich cauneit find a ])lacc within tlic 


theoretical system as untenable', usele'ss, 
and to be abolished in cons('(|ue'nc(' ; hi'in e' 
the' first (le'Uiand ol the' bilx'ial jiohtician 
is the* destruedion ot all e'xistmj; organisa¬ 
tion. in Older that no obstacle' may inijie'de 
the* e'le'ction ot the 11 u'oretleal strueduie' 
Idbeials, lik(' socialists and 

e ea S | jj-p -P (.S (. 

n ^, foi nied b\'e.->tablishm,L; a i'ead\'- 
made' system, for w hu h tlu' 
yiound must be' ede'aied as it is ie*(juiie'd. 
riie'X’ aie invariably the pionee-is to open 
the' way tor the' K’adie'als, those' impatie-nt 
h've'lle'is who are re'aely to taste' the swe'e'ts 
ol de'striK't ion e'\’e'n be'lore' they have 
ioriiK'd anv ])lans for reconst 1 nction, who 
aie' e-arru'd away by the' pdanioiir ol 
idealism, tJiouyh utterly incapable' e)l 
ieahsm,j:t any ide'al, wdio at be'st are' 
imj)e'lle'd only by a strony desire' of 
“ e'hanye',” wdie'ii t he-y are' not inspired by 
the' /.tHT'd winch most usually appe'ais as 
the le'adnii; motive e>l human action. 

Thus U w'as that the' calculations of tlui 
( le'rman labe'rals lU',electee! the e-xisteiice of 
the l^eeleral Asseml)ly, ol the* le'de'ration ot 
the state's, and ol their re'spe'ctixe i.;o\'e'rn- 
nu'iits. The-y took no ae'e'onni ol those' 
lornis in which (jermaii [lolitical lile' had 
found e'Xpi'e'Ssion lor ee'iilurie'S, and their 
sjiee'che's liarkeel baek by pre'terence' to a 
tribal organisation wdiich the' nation had 
lonf; a^o outgrown, and wdnch ee'eii the' 
educated had never corree tly ap]Ue'ciatcd. 

ddu'y fixed their choie'e' upon a e'onstitu- 
tional ceunmittee, wdiu'h was to discove'r 
the' form on which the lutiire (n'lniaii 
state weiuld be inodelleel ; the^y cre'ated 
^ ^ a central iiow’er for a state 

ObsUclcs lo , „o,.-cXlstcu(, with- 

Ihe Formation of imelliRibly 

* defining 'its relati.nis to 

the ruling governme'nts who were in 
actual })ossessie)n ol every roael te) power. 
Discussion upon the “e'entral ])ower ” 
spe'edily brought to light the insurmeiuiit- 
able obstacles to the fonnatioii of a consti¬ 
tution acce'ptable to every })arty, and this 
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The Popular 
Archduke John 
of Austria 


without any inierferencc on the part of 
tlie gova-rnnu'iits. Tlu* Democrats declined 
to Tcco.cMns(‘ anything hut an executive 
coiiimilt(‘e ol llic sovereign National 
Ass(‘inl)ly ; the Liberals made various 
])roposals tor a tri])le committee in con¬ 
nection with th(' governments. The bold 
mind ot tlic ])r(‘sident, Heinrich von 
(lagcnn, evcaitiially soothed 
tli(' upi'oar. H(‘ invited the 
Parlianu'nt to a|)])oint, in 
vii tiu* of its ])l(mary ])owers, 
ail Jmj)eria] Administrator who should un¬ 
dertake tile biisiiu'ss of tlu' Federal C ouncil, 
th(‘n on tli(‘ ])oint of dissolution, and act 
in cone('rt with an imperial Ministry. 

Th(‘ Aieh(hik(‘ John of Austria was 
el(‘ct(‘d on June J4th, i<S 4 (S, by 
54<S vott‘s, and tlu* law la'gaidmg the 
('cntral ])owc'r was ])assed on the 28th. 
Had th(‘ office ol lm])erial Administrator 
Ix'cn n'garded mt'K'ly as a temporary 
expc'dieiit until tlu' jx'rinanent forms 
were setthab tlu' ehoi('(‘ ol the archduke 
wouhl havi‘ bt'cm entir(‘ly hajijiy ; he 
was popular, (‘iitiic'ly the man for the 
post, and i(\'uly to liirtlu'r jirogia^ss in 
every de|)artment of intellectual and 
mat dial hie. Ibit it was a grievous 
mistaku' to e\])C‘et him to create^ sul)stance 
out of shadow, to direct the devc'lopment 
ol the (icrmaii state by a (urtlier use of 
th(‘ “ bold grasp,” and to contribute' 
mat('rially to the itsahsation of its being. 

The* Are hduke John was a good-hearted 
man and a liiu- sjx'aker, full of confidem'e in 
the “ excc-lU'iit h'llows,” and evc'r indim'd 
to hold uj) th(' “ bluff ” inhabitants of tlu' 
Alpine distru'ts as ('xamj)lt's to the other 
(j(‘rmans; intelh'ct 11 ally stimulating within 
his limits, and with a keen eye to economic 
advantage ; but Nature had not iiitende'd 
him for a ])olitie'ian. His ])ohtical ideas 
w('re too mtangible ; lic' used words with 
no ideas Ix'hind them, and though his 
own exjH'rience' had not always been of the 
pleasantest, it had not taught him the feel¬ 
ing tlu'ii jirevalent in Aus¬ 
trian court circles. For tlie 
moment his election jno- 
mised an esca})e from all 
manner of embarrassments. The govern¬ 
ments could recognise his ]K)sition witliout 
committing themselves to the ajijiroval of 
any revolutionary measure ; tliey might 
even allow that his ('lection was the 
beginning of an understanding with tlu' 
reigning (lerman houst's. This, however, 
was not the ojiinionof the leading party in 
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the National Assembly. The Conserva¬ 
tive's, the Right, or the Right Centre, as they 
jireR'rred to be called, wcue alone' in their 
adherence to the sound jiriiiciple that only 
by way of mutual agreement be'twee'ii the 
Parliament and the governments could a 
constitutional German body politic be 
established, livery othe'r party was agree'd 
that the peojile must itself formulate its 
own constitution, as only so would it 
obtain comj)lete' recognition of its rights. 

This fact alone excluded the jiossibility 
of success. The de'cision ol the' (pu'stion 
was inde'finitely de'ferred, the fax'nurabk' 
period in winch the' gox’e'rnmeiits we'ic 
incliiK'd to considt'r the' ncee'ssity ol 
making concessions to tlu' ])()])ular de'sires 
va> wasted in discussion, and o])])()rtunity 
was givem to ])articularism to recover its 
strength. Theie' was no desire' for a le'de'ral 
union endowed with vital force' anel 
offering a strong front to other nalions. 
Patriots were' anxious only to inve'st 
doctrinaire Liberalism and its e'xtravagant 
claims with Ic'gal form, and te) make the 
gove'rinne'iits le'e'l the we'ight of a x igorejiis 
national se'ntinu'nt. dhe' le'ssons of the 

u ... Fi'e'iie'h Re'volution and its sad 

Hereditary 

o (h'l'mans. Those' who he'ld the 
late^ ol (le'rmany m tlu'ir hands, 
many of them jirofe'ssional ])oliticians, 
were unable to cone'eive that their 
constitiU'iits we're juslifieel in e'Xpeeding 
avoielanex' on tlu'ir ])art of the' worst of 
all ])ohtical e'rreirs. 

The great majeirity by wide ii the* 
central ]>()wer had been e einstitute'd soon 
broke u]) into groups, too insigmhe ant to 
be called ])olitical ])arties and dix'ieled 
uj)on wholly immaterial ])oints. The* 
here'ditary curse ol the (iennan dogmatism 
and ])ersonal vanity, with a conseeiuent 
distaste for voluntary subordmatiein posi¬ 
tively devastated Monarehists and Re'- 
jmblicans alike. The inns were' seareely 
adequate in number to provide' head¬ 
quarters for a score of societies which 
considered the ])romu1gation of jiolitical 
programme's as tlu'ir bounden duty* 

On July iqth, 1848, the Archduke 
John made his entry into Frankfort, and 
the Federal ('ouncil was dissolved the .same 
day. The Imperial Administrator esta¬ 
blished a provisional Ministry to eonduct 
the busint'ss of the central power till he 
had completed the work at Vienna which 
his imperial nephew had entrusted to 
his care. At the beginning of August, 1848, 
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he established himself in Frankfort, and 
appointed Ih'ince Friedrich Karl von 
Leiningen as the head of the Ministry, 
which also included the Au^^trian, Anton 
V o n Sch m('r! i n e ; t h e 
Ha m b u r g lawyer, Moritz 
H('cksclH'r ; tin* Prussians, 

Hermann von Peckerath and 
Gcmeral i^duard von Fiaicker ; 
the Bremen semator, Arnold 
Duckwitz ; and tlu' WiiiTem- 
lu'rger, l\ob('rt von Mold, ])ro- 
lessor of ])ohtical scicmce at 
Hcadelbcn-g. 

To (‘iisure th(‘ ])restig(' of 
tlu' ('entral pow('r, the Minister 
of War, \’on J^‘uck('r, had 
given ordcMs on August t)th 
for a gi'iieral re^aew of c('n- 
tingc'iits turnished by the 
(h'rnian states, who were to 
gu'e three du'crs to the Aich- 
duke John as imjH'rial ad¬ 
ministrator. The niodt' in 
which this order was carried 
-bowed that the governments did not 
regard it as obligaatory, and r(‘Spe('ted it 
only so far as tlu'y thought good. It was 
obeyed only in Saxony, 

WiirtiMubcrg, and tlu' 
smalk'r states. Prussia 
allowed only her gar¬ 
risons in the hnk'ral 
lortresses to ])artici])ate 
in the jiaradt^ ; Bacairia 
ordc'red lu‘r troo])s to 
cheer tlu' king Ixdore the 
imjH'rial administrator. In 
Austria no notice was 
taken ol the ord(‘r, excejit 
in Vienna, as it aflected 
tile archduke; the Italian 
army did not trouble'itself 
about the inijicrial Min- 
istc'r ol War in the h'ast. 

At the same time, the 
rc'lations of the govern¬ 
ments and thc' central 
])ower were by no means 
unlriendh/. The King of 
Prussia did not hide his 
high jiersonal estc'cm of 
the Inijierial Administrator, and .showed 
him s|)ecial tokens of regard at the 
festivitic's held at Cologme on August 
14th, 1848, in celebration of the six 
iiundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the cathedral. Most of the federal 
princes honoured him as a member of the 



HEINRICH VON GAGERN 
This German statesman was presi¬ 
dent of the Frankfort Parliament 
in the year 1M1», and it was mainly 
on his siifjg^estion that an Imperial 
Administrator was appointed. 

out |)lainly 

decisions 



ARCHDUKE JOHN OF AUSTRIA 
A “ good-hearted man and a fine speaker,’’ he 
was elected Imperial Administrator; he entered 
Frankfort on July 14th, ISIS, and on the same 
day the Federal Council was dissolved, where¬ 
upon he established a provisional Ministry. 


Austrian House, and continued confi- 
dc'iitial rc'lations with him for a consider¬ 
able time. The German governments 
further aj^xiinted jdc'nijiotentiaries to re- 
jiresent their interests with the 
c entral j^ower; these' would 
ha\ c* hec'ii ready to form a kind 
of Monarc'hical Council side by 
side with the National As- 
sc'inbly, and would thus ha\’e 
been highly serviceable to the 
imjH'rial administrator as a 
channc'l ot eomniunication 
with the governmc'nts. But 
tlie dc'incH'ratic jincle of the 
body which nic't in the ('hurch 
oi St. Paul had risc'ii too high 
to tolerate so oj)portune a 
stc'ji towards a “ systc'in of 
mutual ac'c'onunodation.’' On 
August goth tlu' ('('iitral 
jiowc'r was obliged to dt'C'lare 
that the jilenijiotentiaries 
of the individual state's 
j)ossessc'd no eomjH'tc'uce to inthiencc' 
the decisions of the' c't'iitral jiower, or 
to conduct any systc'inalic business. 

I he law FurojH'an jiowc'i* liad notitied its 
existc'uc'c' by sjiec'ial em¬ 
bassies to various foreign 
states, and received re¬ 
cognition in full Irom tlu' 
Nc't herlands, B e 1 g i u m, 
Swc'dc'ii, Switzerland, and 
tlu' Fnited States ot 
Nortli America ; Russia 
ignorc'd it, while the 
attitude ol France and 
Britain was marked by 
distrust a u d d o u b t. 
Austria was in the throes 
ot internal convulsion 
during the summer of 
18^8 and unalile seriously 
to consider the German 
qnc'Stion ; j^ossessing a 
confidential agent of pre¬ 
eminent ]X)sition in the 
jierson of the Archduke 
Jolin, .slie was able to 
reserve her decision. 
With Prussia, how¬ 
ever, .serious complications sj)eedily arose 
from the war in Schleswig - Holstein. 

Parliament was aroused to great excite¬ 
ment by the armistice of MalmcV which 
Prussia concluded on August 2bth, with¬ 
out consulting Max von Gagern, thc 

imi)ciial state secretary commissioned to 
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the (hu'liK'S by the ecMilriil })o\ver. Th(‘ 
('('iitrel }>()\\'ci' h;el (l<'el;LU‘d Ihe Sehk'swi^- 
(|uesli()ii a iiialtei ol national 
nnportanee, and in xirtiu' ol the n/j^lit 
which liad loiiiifilx Ix'lony^'d to llu' 
h'cdcral ('oini'il dcinandefl a sliau' in 
lli(' st‘ll lenn'iif. ( )n September 5th, 
Dalilm.inn pi'oj)os((l to scd on loot llu' 
. n('('(‘ssai \’measures loi'('arr\’in^-^ 

Revolution , ,, , ,, , - ■ 1 

ont t lir armist H'c ; t no ])i o]>osaL 

1 ? . wli(‘n sent np b\' the Ministry 

r rankfort , , / ■, 

joi eontii mat ion. was i(‘)o('l(‘(l 

by J44 to j ;o x'otes. llalilmanm who was 
now ont 111^1 cd b\’ tlu' lnip«‘rial Adimnis- 
tiator with the loiiihilion ol a n(‘W 
Ministrw was obheed to abandon the 
proposal alt(i m.iii\ (Kns ol Irmth'ss 
ellort. l,enorm'.; the impiaial Alinistrw 
the Assenibl\' proeeedid to dlseiiss the 
steps to be tj.keii \N'ith leleieiiet' to the 
armistiee whi'li was ;dre,id\’ m pi oeess ol 
Inlhlmeiit. Me.iliwiille the deino( 1 <lt le belt 
lost then maioiity m th(' Assemblw and 
the proposal ol the eoiiimit t(‘e to rebise 
a((eptanee ol th-' aimistat' and to (!(‘('l.ire 
WMi on lleimiaih ihionph th(‘ pio\'ision,d 
central powei w,is lost 1)\ jyS \otrs to j47. 

riiis n‘siill led to a ie\olt in h'ranktoit 
bei^mi by the' membeis ol th(‘ kxtieine 
Lc'lt nndei t he lead'M ship ot Zit/ol Mam/ 
and then adheieiits m the town and in 
the* neiyhbom my slates ol Hesse and 
Jkideii. 'Idle town senate was |or(a‘d to 
apply to the y.iirisoii ol Mam/ l(*r mihtaiA’ 
t'l'oteetion and to yiniid the meoiiny ol 
the National Assembl\on Septembei i.Sih. 
I.S4(S, \\'ith <in Anslrian and a Jhiis'-ian 
batt.ihoii ol the line, d he' 1 ev'olnl lonaries. 
here as 111 Pans, ternlied the 1 ’ai li.imcmt 
b\ the ni\’,isir)!i o! an <irmed mob and 
sonyht to intimidate tlra memlu'i's to the 
jiassmy ol lesolntioiis which would haw 
bronyht on a ('i\il wai* 

Jiarncades wei e ca ec Ic cl, and t w odepnt les 
ol the Kiyht, Prince l^ddix lac 1 mow'sk\^ and 
haclmann ol Aiicaswald. wcac^'cnudh mnr- 
(.k'l'ed. hA'en the* lony-sullca iny ai c hdiuail 

^ adimnist rator ol t he empire'was 

r rankfort s , . . i 1 1 

Revolt lorc'c'd to rc'iionnec' the' l)o])e' ol 

e . a paeitie' tenmnatiem ol the 

Suppressed ^ , 

(jnaiTe'l. 1 lie troops were oreU'real 

to attaelc the b.irrie'ade'S. and the elistnrb- 
ane'e* was put down in a le'W' hours with no 
yrc'at loss ol lilee ddu' eiti/ems ol h'ranklort 
had not lalk'n into the' ti a]) ol the* “ K’e'ds,” 
or yiwn any snp[)oii to tlie* despe'radoe's 
\vith whose* help the (ierinan rejeublie' was 
to be femnele'd. A few days latc'r tlie pro- 
fe.ssional revolutionary, Gustav Stian e, met 


the* late* he de'st'iwa'd; altc'r invadiny Laden 
with an armed foie'e Irom l^daneey “to lu'lp 
the yrt'at cause of frceelorn to victory,” 
he' was eaptiipcd at Ledrach on Septeml)e'r 
J5th, i(S4(S, and throwm into jirison. 

Idle* (h'rinan National Asse*mbly was now 
able* to resume* its me'ctinys, but the* jniblic 
e'onhde'iice' m its lolty ])osition <md ])owa'rs 
had be'e'ii yre ally shake*n. Had the* radic al 
att('m[)t at intnnidation provc'd succc'sslul, 
the* Assembh' w’ould sj)eeelily have* cc'ased 
to e'xist. It was now able* to turn its 
attenlion to the question eif ” liindaniental 
riyhis,” while* the yove'rnmc'nts in \denna 
and Ik'rlin wt'U' iiylifmy lor the* riydit ol 
the* e'xe'eiitix’e* powe'r. dhe siipjire'ssion of 
the* X’lc'im.i rc'X'olt by Windisedi-Graet/ 
had ])rodnee'd a mai kc'd imprc'ssion in 
Pi'iissia. Idle' conx'ietion w'as c'X presseel 
that the elanns ol the' dc'inoeaae'y to a 
shaie III the e'xe'e'uti\e' ])owa'r by tht' sub- 
je'c ts ol the* state*, and the*ir nitc'l Ic'ie'iice 
in yo\e'rnnu*nt aflaiis were' to be* nneon- 
ditionally u*ie*ete*el. Any atte'mjd to 
e'oerce* the* e*xe*entive* authontie*s W'as to be* 
e inshed b\’ the* ste*rne*st me*asure*s by lore'e* 
ol anils li ne*e*el be*; otlu'rwise* the* main- 
ti'iiance* e)| orele*r was im¬ 
possible'. and withoqt this 
tbe'i e* e'ould be* no ])e*acelul 
e'nioynn'iit ol e'onstitii- 
tional riyhts. It wsas ( le*ar that compliance 
on the* part ol the* yo\’e'rnme*nt W'ith the* 
de'inands ol the* revolutionary le'ade*rs would 
e*ndanye‘r the* lie't'dom of the* x’ast maiority 
ol t he* I copula t ion ; the* lat tc'r w e*r»' n*ady to 
se'c iiie* pc'aee,' and the* slabilil\' ol the c'xist- 
iny order ol thmys b\- lenoimeiny in lax'our 
ol a strony yo\'e'rnme*nt some* ])art ol those 
nyhts whie h Pibera) thc'orists hael assiyne*d 
to the*m. In \ae*w’ ol the* abnormal c'x- 
cite'ine'iit tlie'ii ])i e'x ailiny, suc h a jero- 
yrainnu* ne'cej;,ssital e*d se'\'e*rit\’ and se*ll- 
assc'rtion on the* part ol the* yox'e'rnme'iit. 

I liis weailel be* obxious in time* ol pe*ae'e*. 
but at the* monu'nt the* lae t wsis not like'ly 
to be* a])pre*e iate el. 

Idle* rc'lusal to lire* a salute* uj)on the 
oeeasion of a ])o])ular demonstration in 
Seduve'idmt/. on July ;ist, 1848, induced the 
Prussian National Asse*inbly to take ste])s 
wdiieli w'e're* e'ale'ulatc'd to eliminish the 
consiele'iation and the* re'S])e'ct ol armed 
lorea*, wdiich was a hiyhly benefiedal in- 
flue'iu'e* in those troublous time's, ddie* re¬ 
sult was the* re'tire*me*nt ecu Se*])te*mbe'r 7th 
of the* Auerswald-Hansemaim Ministry, 
which had bc'cn in office since June 25th ; 
it was followed on September 21st by a 
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bureaucratic IVIinistry under the j)resi- 
deiu'v nf (icneral Pfiu'I, which was with¬ 
out intluence (‘ither with the kiiiy or tlie 
National Assern])]y. The L(dt now obtaiin^d 
the upper hand. As j)i(‘sident tliey ('hos(' 
a moderate', tlu' railway ('iiyine'cr, Ibnis 
Victor von Ihiruh, and as vict‘-presid('nt 
the h'ader of the hNtre'rm* Left, tlie doe- 
trinaire lawyc'r, Leo Walde'ck. During" the' 
deliberations on the constitution thev 
('rased the ])hras(' “ J^y the pu'ace of (iod 
from the kind’s titles, and resolved on 
October ,yst, i<S48, to rc'quest the' Im])erial 
(jove'rnment in Idankfort to send helj) to 
the n'voltc'd Ade'imesc'. This step k'd to 
loni; continued communications betwt'cn 
the Assembly and the uiK'injiloye'd classc'^. 
who were colle'cte'd by the deino('rati(' 
a,imitators, and surrouink'd tlu* ro\al theatre' 
wIk'R' the d('])uti(‘S lu'ld tlu'ir sessions. 

()n XoN'emlH'r ist, 1848, lu'ws arrived 
of the' fall ()1 Ndi'iina, and I'redi'iic' William 
IW determined to intervene in suj>]H)rt of 
his kingdom. Ih' dismissc'd I’iiiel and 
])lac('d Lount W'illiam ot Hrande'nl)urp^ 
son of his yrandlatlu'r Fredi'i ie William 11 . 
and of th(' (oimtc'ss Sophia Juliana 
Fiiedi'i'ika ol Dtjnhoff. at lh(‘ 
Law in Ministry. He 

Berlin despaleii('d ly.i.XM) troojes. 

und('r (u'lu'ial Frieelridi \'on 
W'raiiyel, to Fx'rlm, the' ('ity beiny" shortly 
alt('r\\ards piinislu'd by tli(' (U'ldaration of 
martial law. Hu' National Assc'inbly was 
transh'rred from IL'ilin to Hrande'iibury. 
Tlie Lett, for the purjiose ot “ undisturbed ” 
d('lib('ration. rc'jieatedh mc't in tiu' IL*rlin 
colfee-houses, d('S])ite tlu' prohibition ol 
tlu' jaa'sident ol tlu' Ministrw but e-vi'ii- 
tually ^a\'i' way and lollowi'd the Lon- 
se'i vativx's to Fu andeiil ‘uiy;. a ll('r beini; t \\ ice 
dispersed by tlu' troo])s. I>erhn and th(' 
Marks puiv*' no su])])()rt to the (k'nioiaacy. 

The majority ol tlu' po])ulati()n du'aded 
a reiym ol terror by the “ Rc'ds,” and 
wx'K' delighted with the tinu'ly oj)[)osi- 
tion. They also manik'sted tlu'ir satis- 
laction at tlu' dib^solution ol tlu' National 
Assembly, whicli had givc'n few a]4)re- 
{'iable signs of k'gislati\'e aid i\ ity in 
Hrandenbiirg, at th(' jiublication on 
l)ecem1)e'r 5th, 1848, of a constitutional 
scheme drafted by the (iovernment, and 
the issue of writs for tlu' election ol a 
Prussian Landtag which wxis to revise th(' 
law of suffrage. Some oj)position was 
noticeable in tlu' provinces, but was for the 
moment of a moderate nature. The 
interference of the Frankfort Parliament in 
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the qiK'stion ol the Prussian ('onstitution 
produced no ('ffect whati'XX'r. flu' ( entrc'S 
of tlu'Right and Left had theu' unit('dand 
taken th(' lead, then proi'eeding to f)ass 
resolutions whi('h would not Iiindei tlie 
Prussian (io\'('rnm('nt in assi'iting its 
right to di't('rmine its own aflairs. Public 
o|»inion m (jermany had thus changed; 

there was a fc'cling in lavour 
ol limiting the demands that 
might aris(' during tht' con¬ 
stitutional (k'fmition ol th(' 

national rights: moreox’er, the' majority 
of the nation had decliiu'd adhereiK'e to 
tlu' teiK'ts ol radicalism. It si'ciiK'd 
that tlu'se lacts weix' prodiK iiig a highly 
desirable' (hangi' ol diri'ction m the 

energies ol the' (lerman National Assembly ; 
lh(' ])ro\'isional eentral powe'i was (‘ve'ii 

able' to pride itse'll U]>on a reserve (*1 lorce, 
f(.)r the' ]kai''Sian Government had place'd 
its unite'd lorces ;j(>()oo ine'ii. <it its dis¬ 
posal, as was annouiK'e'd by Sclmierhiig. 
the'im]>e‘rial .Minister, on (Ictobe'r -\;r(l, i8.|8. 

None the k'Ss an extiaordmarv 
de'gre'e' ol state'smanship and political 
ca])a('ity was re(-juire'd to ('ojic with the' 
obstaides wliieli lay belore' llu' cre'ation 
ol a nation.d le'di'ialion organ]s('d as a 
state', with adeejuate [)owi'r to deal with 
doiiK'stic and lort'ign ])olicy. Put not onK’ 
was this supre'ine political insight re'(]uire'(.i 
ol the national re])r('se'ntati\e's ■ theirs, too, 
must !)(' th(' task ol secainiig the' su])port 
ot the tiieat Powt'is. without whi('h the' 
d'.'sire'el (e'de'r.ition was unattainable. 

1'his condition did not apply lor the* 
monu'nt in tlu' ease ol Austria, whose' 
de'cision was ol the' Inglu'st importance, 
liere an instaiui' re'eairred ot the law 
constantly exemplitn'd in the h\’es both 
ol individuaL and ol nations, that a 
re'('ove'r\' ol jiowe'r stimulate's to aggre'ssion 
insti'ad ol k'admg to disere'tion. driu' 
wisdom would ha\a' e'oncentrate'd the 
national aims u])on .1 <dearl\' rceognisable 
anel attainable object name'ly the' trails- 
lorination ot the okl d\'nasti<' 
])owe'r ol the' Hapsbuigs into 
a modern state. Suedi a 
change' would of itse'll have 
(k'termine'd the' lorm ol the tede'iation with 
the new (ie'rman state*, vliieh could well 
have bee'll k'lt to (k'\a'lop in its own way. 

Rirssian helj) for the suppression f)f the 
Hungarian re'V’olt would ha\’e be'e'ii un¬ 
necessary ; it would have be'eii enthu¬ 
siastically given by the' allie'd Prussian 
otate under Frederic William IV. The 
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The Catholic 
Dynasty 
in Germany 


onl\ tasks of Austria-Huiigary for the 
immediate future would have hetui the 
lostc'riuii: of her civilisation, the improve¬ 
ment of domestic ]a()S})(‘rity, and the 
extension of her infliien(X‘ in the Balkan 
jx'ninsula. Even her Italian ])aramountcy, 
had it been worth retainin/j;^, 
could hardly have been wrested 
li'om lu'r. No thinkinf!^member 
of tlu' House ol Ha])sburf^ 
could deny tlK‘S(' facts at the ])resent day. 
Possibly ('ven certain re])r('S(‘ntativ(‘S of 
that ecclesiastical ])ower which has cn- 
d(‘avoured lor thrcH' centuries to make 
tlu' Hapsbur/^ dynasty tlie champion of 
its interests mifj:bt be 
brou^dd to admit that 
the eflorts devoted to 
])r('S('rvin^ the hereditary 
})osition of tlu' (ditholic 
dynasty in (Germany led 
to a very iniuduious 
exj)enditure of eneryy. 

JEit siK'h a de^’'ee of 
]K.)htical foresight was 
sadly to S(‘ek in the 
winter of 1848 t 84(). The 
only man who had almost 
laxic'lu'd that stand])oint, 
the old \\'('ss(‘nb(‘ri.y was 
d<'])riv('d of his infinc'nce 
at the ('rili('al moinent ol 
d('('i^ion. His ]dace was 
taken by one whos(‘ 
morality was even lowca 
than his ('apacity or pi(‘- 
vious training, and whos(' 
task was iiothiiii; less than 
th(‘ diia'ction of a newly 
d(‘vel()])ed state and th(' 
invc'ntion of some modus 
vivimdi between the* out- 
r a V d a n d insulted 
dynasty and the ayitators, devoid alika* 
ot sense and conscience, who had pli(‘d 
th{' nationalities ol tlu' Austrian Einjiire 
with (‘vil counsc'l. Prrnce Winthsch- 
firaetz was quite able to overj)ower 
stre (4 riott'rs or to crush the legions ” 
of Vienna ; but his vocation was not 
that of a ^^eneral or a statesman. 

However, his word was all-powerful at 
the court in Olmritz. On November 21st, 
1848, Prince Felix Schwarzenberg became 
head of the Austrian Government. His 
])olitical views were those of Windisch- 
Graetz, whose intellectual superior he 
was, though his decisions were in conse¬ 
quence the more hasty and ill-considered. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM IV. 

King: of Prussia, he declined the imperial crown 
offered him by the Frankfort Diet in His 

reign was, on the whole, a disappointing one. 

1849, at latest! 


His policy upon German questions was 
modelled on that of Metternich. The 
only mode of action which commended 
itself to the Emperor Francis Joseph E, 
now eighteen years of ag^e, was one 
])romising a position of dignity, combining 
all the s])lendour ” f)l the throne ot 
(diaries the Great with tlu' inherent force 
of a modern Great ]\)wer. A ])rinc(‘ ol 
chivalrous disposition, who had witnessed 
the heroic deeds of his army und(‘r 
Kadetzky, with the courage to detend 
his fortunes and those of his state at the' 
]K)int of the sword, would never have' 
veduntarily yieleleel his rights, his he)ne)ur- 
able' ])ositie)n, and the 
family traelitions of cen- 
turie's, even if the' de'leaice 
e)l tlu'se' had ne)t bee'ii 
rejir.'sented by his ad- 
vise'is as a ruler’s iiK'vit- 
able task aiielas absedutely' 
incumbent u})e)n him. 

The Erankfe)rt Parlia¬ 
ment had alreaely dis- 
('usseel the “ liindainemt.d 
rights.” ft hael di'ter- 
miiK'el by a large ma ie)rily 
that p('rse)nal union was 
the only iiossibk' feirm ot 
alliance' betwe*e'n anyjiart 
e)l Ge'rmauy and fore'ign 
coimtrie's ; it had ele'cided 
U])e)n the use' ot the' two- 
chambe'r syste'in in the 
Reichstag, and had se- 
cure'el re'])re'se'ntatif ai in 
the' “Cdiambe'r of the' 
States” to the gov'e'rn- 
ments eve'u of the smalle'st 
states : it hael made 
]irovisie)n tor the' customs 
iinie)!! until May i8th, 
Ameing the leaders of the 
('entre the o])inion the'ii gaineel grounel that 
union with Austria weiuld be im])ossilde in 
as close a sense as it was ])ossible' with the 
other (icrman states, anel that the only 
means of assuring the strength anel unity 
« . of the pure (lerrnan state's was 

Among Ihe to Confer the dignity of cnipcror 
Liberals the king of Prussia. 

Ihe i)romulgation of this idea 
resulted in a new cleavage of jiarties. 
The majority of the moderate Liberal 
Austrians seceded from their associates 
and joine^d the Radicals, Ultramontanes, 
and Particularists, with the object of 
pievcnting the introduction of Prussia as 
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an enipin* into the iTn])eria] constitution. 
SchmerJini; r('sign(‘(l the pn^sKhnicy of 
tlie ini])ei'ial Ministry, i h(' Iinp(*rial Ad¬ 
ministrator was jor('t‘(l to r(‘j)lar(‘ liim by 
Heinricli von (la^^ern, tlie first jm^sidimt 
ol the' Ifarliaint'iit. His ])ropranim(' was 
announced on December ititlnand ):)vopose<_l 
the loimdation oi a clos(‘ fedca'al alliance 
oi th(* (h'rman state's under Prussian 
leadei'ship, while a looser lecK'ral ('oniu'ction 
was to ('xist with Austria, as arran^^eal by 
the seltlnnent o( th(' \’i{'nna ('onyress. 

Alti'r llirec' days’ discussion, on January 
iith T4th, 184(1, this j^royramnu' was 
acce])l((] bv Jt)i nK'inbers ol the* (ier- 
man Xational / s'^t'inbly as ayainst 224. 
Si.\t\- Austrian deputies entered a protest 
ayainst this resolution, di'n\'iny the riyht 
o( (he tharhament to ('xc'liide the (ierman 
Austrians irom tli<' (h'rman lu-di'ral State. 
'J'lie Austrian (love'inment was yia'atly 
(hstnrlx'd at the promulyation oi the 
(layern jiroyramine and objected to tlu' 
l(‘yisla(iv(‘ ])ow('rs of the Frankfort 
Ass('mi)!\'in yemeral terms on February 7th, 
(leelariny lu'r nadmes^ to ('o-eyn'ratc* in a 
union ol the (ierni.in elates, and prote'st- 

^ iny ayamst th('“ roinodel- 

Frcdenc William 1 • r 1 

liny ot existiny condi- 

mperor tions. d'hus, she adopted 

of the Germans . 1 

a ])o^ition ('()rr('S])ondmy 

to that o( the* federation of 1815. The 
d{'(dsion now remaiiK'd with the kiny. 
l''rederi(' Wdlliam l\d ; he ac(a'pt(Ml th(‘ 
imperial ('onstitution ol March 28tln i84(), 
and was loiihwith el(‘('ted Ihnperor (T the 
(h'rmans bv 2()o ol the 548 dc-puties javsent. 

riu' ('onslitulion in document lorm 
was siyiu'd b\’ onl\' yt)!) dejiuties, as 
the majoiily of th(' Austrians and th(' 
ultramontaiv's declined to acknowlc'dye 
tlu' siijax'uiacy of a Ihoti'Stant Prussia. 
Tlu' 2()() ek'ctors who had voted for the 
kiny constituted, liowevx'r. a respectabk' 
majority. Still, it was as re])resentatives 
ol the nation tliat they offered him tlie 
inpx'iial C'rown. and thi'y mad(' their oftcT 
conditional ujxin his recoynition of the 
imperial constitution which liad Ixvn 
resolved U])on in Frankfort. It was 
therein provided that in all questions of 
leyislation the decision should rest with 
the ])0])ular House in the Reichstay. 

The imjierial veto was no longer uncon¬ 
ditional, but could only defer discu.ssion 
over thn'e sittings. This the King of ITiissia 
was unable to acc'ept, if only for the reason 
that he was already involved in a warm 
discussion with Austria, Bavaria, and 


Wiirtemberg upon th(' form of a rj(*rman 
fedi'ral constitution which was to be laid 
before tlie Parliament by thc' ])rinces. 

The despatch of a jiarliamentary de])u- 
tation to Berlin was premature, in view of 
the im])ossibility of that unconditional 
acceptance of the imjierial title desired and 
expected by Dahlmann and the jirofessor 
of Konigsberg, Martin Fduard 
cre t c jiresident 

. of the National Assi'inbly. 
1 he only answc'r that Frederic 
William could givi' on Ajiril yrd, 1841), was 
a ri'ply ])ostponiny his dc'cision. d'his the 
deh'gation constrru'd as a relusal, as it 
indicati'd lu'Sitation on tlu* king’s ])art to 
n'cognise the I'ranklort constitution in its 
(uitirc'ty. Tlie king I'lred in belie\ ing that 
an arrangement with Austria still lay 
within th('bounds ol ])()ssil)ility; lie lailed 
to see that Schwarzenbery only (k'sired to 
ix'storc' th(' old Fedc'ral Assembly, while 
si'curiny greater power m it to Austria than 
sIk' had had under Metterni('h. 

The royal statesman considc'red Hungary 
as already subjugated, and coiu'eiwd as 
inexistt'iice a united state to bt* forinetl ol 
the Au.strian and fluuyanaii territoru'S, 
together with (bilicia and Dalmatia: he 
desired tosecuix' the ('iitrance ol this static 
within the lederation. winch he intendt'd 
to be not German but a Central European 
federation under Austrian K'ad('rshi}>. 

On the return of tlu' ])arl]ainentary 
deputation to Frankhat with the relusal 
of the King ol Prussia, the work ol con¬ 
stitution-building w as brought to a stand¬ 
still. The most imi^toitanl ri'solutions, 
those touching the lu'ad of the em])in', had 
})roved im})racti('able. TIk' more lar- 
sighted members of the Parliament recog¬ 
nised this fact, and also saw that to re¬ 
model thc constitution would be to play 
into the hands of th(‘ Ke])ul)licans. How¬ 
ever, their eyes w'eix' blimk'd to the lact 
that twenty-four jietty states of different 
sizes had accejded the constitution, and 

, tliey ventured to hoix* for an 

The National ^ 

* , , improveiTK'iit m the Situation. 

Assembly Led -p, ^ t i 1 ^ - 

- „ , the Liberals were uncertain 

y emocra s to the extent of the power 
which could be assigned to the nation, in 
contradistinction to the governments, with¬ 
out endangering the social fabric and the 
existence of civic socic'ty. To this lack of 
definite viewes is chiefly to be ascribed tlie 
lact that the German National Assembly 
allow^ed the Democrats to lead it into 
revolutionary tendencies, until it ended 

4963 


Assembly Led 
by Democrats 
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its existence in ])itial)U^ disiiijition. The 
Liberals, inoicover, cannot l)i‘ acajuitted 
Iroin the c liarge ol j)layinL; the daiieaaous 
^aine oi incilin^^ national r(*volt with the 
objecd ol eariyin^ throiii^h the con¬ 
stitution winch they liad devised and 
draltc'd ~a constitution, too, which nuaint 
a breach with tlit' i'ontiiunty oi (lerinan 
_ , t' -I Instorical develojiment. They 

^ lonunited ])oj)ulai ('xciti'inent 
A j brought about arnu‘d 

risini^sol tlu' illit(M at<.‘ iiKaisoi 
Sa\on\', the Palatinate, and Baden. The 
royal lannly were (c\})ell('d Iroin Dit'sdeii 
by a rc'volt on May ]rd, and Ihiissian 
tioops \\(‘r(‘ obliged to rt'CoiKjiU'r the 
(apital at the (ost ot st'Vtaa' h^litiiif; on 
May 7th and Mth. It was necessary to 
Send two Piussiau corps to reiuloice the 
iinp('rial army drawn Irom IL'sse, Mi'ckleii- 
buiT^, N assail, and Whii teinIx'i^^, for the' 
o\(‘ithiow ol the ie|)ubh('au troops whudi 
had concent 1 ated at Kastadt. 

Heiinich \a)n (ia^ern and his trunids 
re^nirdi'd tlu' advaiK'e of tlu' Prussians as a 
l)!ea(di ol the peaiv' 111 thi' eiupirm d'lu' 
Oai^ern Mirnstiy resigned, as the Archduke 
John could not b(' ])ersuaded to (►ppos(‘ 
th(‘ Ihus^ians. The Imperial Adininistra- 
toi had aln^ady hinti'd at his retnxmKmt 
alter the imjKMial elei'tion ; but the 
Austrian (iovc'rnnK'nt Ijad insisted ujxni 
his indention ol his office, k‘Sl tlK‘ Hint; ol 
Prussi.i should step into his j)la('(‘. He 
loimed a consia vative Ministry under the 
])resid(‘ncy ol the Prussian councillor ol 
justice, (iravell, which was ix^ceived with 
scorn and derision by the ILidicals, who 
were now the domniant party in tlu* 
Pal liameiii. More than a hundred de{)uties 
ol the ('eiitres tlu'U withdri'W with (la^ern, 
Dahlmarni, Wk’lckc'r, Simsoii, and Mathy 
Iroin Ma>' uth to Jtith, i(S4(), 

1 di(‘ Austrian (iovernmt'iit had ix'calU'd 
thr' Austrian deputies on April 4th Irom the 
National Assembly, an exam])l(‘ follow'ed 
by Prussia on the J4th. On May joth, 71 
T45 voters who took ])art 
in the discussion su])]K)rti‘d 
Karl Vogt’s ])ro])()sal t(.> 
transf(‘r th(' Parliament from 
Frankfort to Stuttgart, where a victory for 
Suabiau republicanism was expect(‘d. In the 
endingla^presentativesof (iei nianstu])idity 
and political ignorance, including, unfortu¬ 
nately, Lewis Uhl and, gave tlu' world the 
rifliculous spectacle of the opening of the 
so-( alh'd Rump Parliament at Stuttgart on 
June 0th, i84(g which reached the crown¬ 


German 
Stupidity and 
Ignorance' 


ing lolly in the election of five “ impiaial 
regiaits.” Th(‘ arrogance of this com])any, 
which even jiresumed to diri'ct the nio\e- 
UKUits of the Wiirtt'iubi'i'g troops, ])ro\(‘d 
inconvenient to the govia nmeiit, which ac¬ 
cordingly closed the minding hall. TIk' fu st 
(i(‘rman Parliament thtai ('Xpiiinl alti'r a 
few^ gatherings in the Hotid Mar(|uai(lt. 

1 'he Im]H'rial (iox’eriinu'nt, th('Admini- 
stiator and his Ministry, retained their 
offices until Dc'ciaiiber, T(S4(), notwith¬ 
standing repeat I'd demands loi their 
resignation. A committi'i' ol lour members, 
a])pointt‘d as a provisional ci'iitial powei 
by Austria and Th ussia, thi'ii look ox'ei all 
business, doi iinu'iitary and linaiK lal. As 
an cjulogiu' to till' loankloit fkiiiiaineiit, 
mention may be made ol the gatin'! mg ol 
it)o lormei deputies ol the Inst (lerinan 
Reichstag, which had belonged to thi' 

imperial jiaity,” ddie meeting was held 
ill (lotha on June jt)th. Heiniicli von 
(iagern designated the mei'ting as a ])i ix ate 
conlerenc<'; liowevei, he seiuied the 

assent ol those pieseiit to a progiaimne 
drawn up by himstdl wliieli as^eited the 
desirability ol a narrowiag “ liUle (jer- 

„ , man.” ledeialion under the 

rroclamation 111 , i 

fo . iieailsliip ol ri ussia.. or ol 

of the rrussian ,, ' , , 

Government P'g''' 

association with Prussia. 

Uj)on the recall ot the ih'ussian deJ)utle^ 
iiom the Frankfort Parhamenl the Idiis- 
sian (iox'ernmeiit issued a proclamation to 
the German peojile on May 5II!, 184P, 
declaring itsell heni'etorward res|)o]]sible 
loi' the work of securing the unity whii h 
was justly demanded loi the \igoious 
rejireseiitation ol (lermaii interests abroad, 
and tor common legislation m constitu¬ 
tional toriii ; that is, with t he co-i-pi'i a 1 ion 
ol a national house ol repi eseiitatu'es. 

In the ('oniereiices of the ambassadois of 
the (lerman states, which weie ojicned at 
Berlin 011 May 17th, the Thussiaii pro¬ 
gramme wa.s ex ])1 allied lobe tbe loi mat ion 
ol a close federation exclusive of Austria, 
and the creation of a wider lederation 
which should include the Hajisburg state. 
Thus in theory liad lieen discovered the 
form which the transformation ot (Germany 
should take. On lii'r side Prussia did not 
entirely appreciate the fact that this 
jirogramme could not be realised by means 
of ministerial ])romises alone, and that the 
whole power ol the Prussian state' would bo 
required to securi' its accejitaiice. The 
nation, or rather the men to whom the 
nation had entrusted its future, also failed 
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to |)C'r( iliat this form was Hie only 
kind oi niiity ])ra(dically attainable, and 
that to it ninst lie sacrificed those 
“ guarantees ol Ireedom ” which lil)(‘ral 
d()('t I iiiaii (*s (U'clared indisjiimsable. 

It now became a qnc'stion ot decidin^^ 
betw('en a l adical d( inoc racy and a 
inoderat(' ('oiistitntional monarchy, and 
(lerman LilH'ialism was jirc'cluded Irom 
<'omin,^ to anv hononralile conclusion. 
Ri'eardles'^ ol conse(]nen('es, it (‘xchanf4(Ml 
amorous ejances with tin* o])])osition m 
nond’i nssian countries ; it consid('r(‘d 
a/:,naMai)ent with th(‘(lovernnaait as tn^ason 
to tlu' cause ol Ireedom and saw ri'aetioii 
wlieic iif)lhm^ ol tlu' kind was to be lound. 
It lehised t(» ^ive ))nl)li(' support to a'-;pres- 
si\’e Republicanism. learim^di'St the jx'opke 
wIk'U m arms, should prove* a menace* to 
]>n\'at(* pi'opertw and lose* that re*s]>('(d 
i<'>i the ^u'owm^ we'altli ot individual 
(‘iitcipiise w'hieh on.aht to hunt the*ir 
as]tirat ions • at tlie same time*, it de'e hne'el 
to aliate* its pride*, and <'ontinue*d tei j)re*ss 
wh('!l\’ nnmodeoite de*inands u])e)n tie* 
authorities to whom alone* it ow(*<l the* 
iliamle'iiaiK'i' oj the e*\istmi; social oidt'r. 
„ . riie* ikiden revolt had been 

Ihe Prussians i , y, 

siippi (*sse*d by the rmssian 

^ 11 oops und(*r th(* « e)mmaiiel ot 

rrinee William. alte*rwaids 
(‘inpe'ror. who im'ade'd the* land whieh the* 
Radicals had thrown into e'onlusieni. dis- 
])erse*d the* Republican arm\ le*el b\- Mie*ro- 
slawski and llee'kei ill a sei'H's ot e'liyaye*- 
iiK'iits and redne(*d, on July ~J/)rd. iNqe;, 
the le)itiess ol Rastadt wliieii had la!le*n 
into the hands (tl the* Re*pn])h('ans. The 
LiIx'imIs a.t tirsi haile*d tlie* Prussians as 
d('h\a*re‘rs • tin* latte*i. howe'\'e*r, jU'oce'e'eleel 
b\- eoin t-martlal ayainst the h'aele'is, whe>s«‘ 
e rimes had broneht mise-r\’u))on thousands 
and had iedu<a*d a lloiirishine ])rovinc(‘ to 
de‘s( »Iat ion. Se\’e*nte*e*n de'ath se‘ntemc(*s 
weir ]MsS(*d. and ])rosee'utions were in¬ 
stituted aa^iinst the mutineins oflice'rs and 
soldiers ot |>ade*n. 

Ihe* “ lre'e*-tlnnkini; ” party, wlncli had 
re*e'o\'ei e‘d Ireiin its le*ar ol the* “ Reels,” could 
then find no more jin'ssiny^ oe'ciijiation tlian 
to leiuse public le‘e*lin;Lt throuydiout South 
(le rmaiiyayainst Prussia and “militarism,” 
and to l<*v(*l nnjustihable rejiroaches against 
the* [irince* in commanel.whose clever general- 
shi}) merited the gratitude not only of 
Hade'll but e)l eve'ry (ie'rman patriot. Even 
the-n a solution of the* (ie'rman ])roblem 
tnight have* be'en possible had the* Demo¬ 
crats in South (E'rmany laid aside their 


f(‘ar of Prussian “ jiredominance,” and 
ceinside'reel their se*cret struggle* against 
an e'uergetic aelministratiein as less im- 
]>e)rtant than the establishme*nt eel a 
ie'eleral state, cornmaneling the res}H‘e't eit 
other natiems. Hut the sneaess e)f the' 
JVussian jireigramme coulel have bee*n 
secure'el only by the* jeiint aedion oi (hr 
^ , whede nation. Unanimity eif 

ermany s ^ this kiiiel W'as a ve*rv remeite* 
Idea of Union i i . i- i i i .1 

Abandoned l^rariul ;>! t ic 

Prussian ‘ re-actiein. the* 
nation abaneloiu'd the ide*a eif (ie'rmanunity, 
to be elri\’e*n into eleiser re*latie)ns with the* 
sovere'ign j)e)W(‘rs eif the sinalle'r and the 
]H*tty state*s, and ultimate'ly te) fall nnde*r 
tlu'heax'ier burde-n e)l a pre)\ ine'ial re-action. 

AnsH'ia hael re'eaille'd her amliassaelor. 
Ante)!!, ( einnt e)l Pre)ke*se'h-( )sten, freern the 
He*rlin Ce)nle‘renea', de*e lining all ne'gotiatie)n 
le)r the* rece)nstitution ol (ie*rman interests 
U]K)n the basis eil the Prussian jireijieisals ; 
but she coiilel not have eles})ate'lu*el an 
army against Pnmsia in the summe*r e)l 
1^41). l\\’e*n with the* aid oi he*r ally 

lUivaria she* wais unable te) ce>pe* with the* 
;e)o,e)oo troe)])s winch Prussia alone* could 
plae'e* in the tie‘ld at that time* ; 111 Hun¬ 
gary, she* had be'en obliged to e'all in the* 
lie*])) ol Russia. United aedion by (ie*r- 
inany wx)ulel j)robcd)ly hax’e* me-t w’itli tie) 
op[)e)sition wdiate'\e*r. P>ut (le'i'inany w'as 
not nmte*el. the jM'ople* as little* as the* 
prineu's : e'e)nse*e|iiently whe*!) Ihaissia. alter 
the* ignominieius laihire e)l the Parliame*nt 
anel its liigh ])re')mise* inte*iwe‘n(*d te) se'cnre* 
at le'asl some* elehnite re'sult Ireiin the* 
natieinal movement, hei w e*ll-me*aning 
pre)])osaIs met with a rebuff as hmniliating 
as it W'as nnelese*rve*el. 

Tlie re'sult ol the* Pa'iiin Ce)ule're*n('es 
was the' ” alliance* e)l the* tlire'e* kings ” ol 
Tdaissia, Hanove'r. anel Saxoiu' on May jf>th, 
TS4eg Havaria anel Whndembe'rg decline*d 
te) join the alliane e* ein ae'ceiunt e)t the claims 
te) leaelership advane'e*d by Prussia ; but 
the* majority e)l the e)ther (h'rman states 

D !• gave in their adhere'uce in the 

Results of ^ 1 * 

„ .. ce)nrse' e)l the* summer. A 

the Berlin , 1 . 

^ , )1 admimstra- 

Conferences ,. , , , 

tion me't eiii June iNtli, anel 

maele arrangements lor the e'e)nve)cation ol 
a Reichstag, to which w'as te) be submitte*el 
the fee.leral ce)nstitution w'hen the* agrex*- 
ment of tlie Cabinets the'ivon haei been 
secureel. Hanove'r and .Saxeiny tlu*n raise'd 
objections anel recalled their re'])re'senta- 
tives e)n the administrative* ce)uncil on 
October 20th. Heiwever, Prussia was able 
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to fix the meeting of tlu‘ Reichstag lor 
March 20th, 1S5C. at Erfurt. Austria 
now advanced claims in SLi})})()rt of the 
old iederal constitution, and suddenly 
demanded that it should continue in 
lull force. I'his action was su])})orted 
by l^)avaria. which advocated the forma¬ 
tion of a federation ol the' smaller states, 

w'liich was to jua'[)are anollur' 

Proposed the 

- „ union lor which 1 russia was 

^ ^ working. Tlu^ Saxon Minister, 

Bt'ust, .afterwards of mourniul fame in 
(jermany and Austria, who (ought against 
the‘ Saxon particuLirism, which almost 
surpassc'd that oi ('xaderit in Jhivaria, 
and was guided 1)\' jursonal animosity to 
Prussia, becaime at that moment the most 
zealous su])])or((r' of the statesmanlike 
])lans ot his former colkriguea Pfordten, 
who had bean appointed J>a\airian Minister* 
ol Fonrgii Affairs in A[)ril, i84(). 

Hano\’er was spcaalily won oxarg as Aus- 
tna [)ro])osed to increrise her* ter ritory with 
(ildenburg, in order to crente a sca'ond North 
(ierinan ]xnver a^ a ('ounter'jxiise to Prussia, 
whih' WTirtcrnlnrg deciarcal her adlurane'e 
to the “ alliaiK e' e)l the- four kings ” with 
startling prearpitaiicy. d'he chie;i attrac'- 
tion was the possibility of sharing on 
t (jiial terrns in a dirc'ctory ol seven mem¬ 
bers with Austria, Jh*ussia, and th(‘ two 
1I( ‘sses, which were to have a vote in 
(oinmon. The direadory was not to (‘xercise 
the' luiK'tioris ol a central [)owei, but was 
to have' meie'ly jiowers ol “sujierinte'nd- 
eiice',” even in (jue'stions of taxation and 
ceiminc'rce. 'J'lu'('laimsol the' C hambers we'ie 
to be iiu't by the' creation of a “ Re'ichstag,” 
to whicii they weu' to send deputies. 

l^])on the secession of the kingdoms 
from Prussia, disinclination to the work 
ol unifu'ation was alse) manifesteel l)y the 
(‘k'ctorate e)t Hesse, whc're the e'k'ctor 
had again iound a .Minister to his liking 
in the jierson of Daniel von Hassen- 
])flug. It would, heiwever, have bec'ii quite 
, ])ossible to make Prussia the 
e ing s considerable jiower 

for^Pcacc conjunction of all the re¬ 

maining federal jirovinces had 
the Erfurt Parliament been entrusted with 
the task of rajiidly conc'luding the work of 
unification. In the meantime Frederic 
William, under the influence of friends 
who favoured feudalism, Ernst Ludwig 
of fieriach and Professor Stahl, had aban¬ 
doned his design of forming a restricted 
federation, and was inspired with the 
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invincible conviction that it was his duty 
as a Chiistian king to jireserve peace with 
Austria at any price ; for Austria, alter 
her victorious struggle with the revolution, 
had iH'come the ])rop and stay of all 
states where unlimited monarchy jirotected 
by th(‘ divine right of kings held sway. 

To guard this institution against Liberal 
onslaughts remained the uh'al of his life, 
Piussiau theories ol politics and the 
paroxysms of (ierman ])atri()tism not¬ 
withstanding. He therefore rc'jc'Ctt'd the 
vxiluable lu'l]) now readily ofL'ied to him 
in Fhfurt by tlu' old inqx'rial jiaiiy of 
F'rankfort, and clung to tlu' uttc'iiy vain 
and unsupported ho[)e that hi' could (*arry 
out the wider form ol tc'deration witli 
Austria lu some maiiuei coiiqintibh' with 
Cierman interc'sts. His hojX'S wi'ie loith- 
wath shattered by Schwarzeiiberg’s convo¬ 
cation ol a congress ol thi' (iermaii fedi'i al 
states at Frankfort, and Ihussia’s position 
became'daily more unlavourable, although 
a mei'ting ol the pi'inces desirous ol union 
was held in Heiiin in May, 1830, and 
acce})te(.l the tem])orary continuance until 
July 15th, 1850, of the restrii'ti'd fedi'ra- 
_ ... tion uiidi'i'Prussian h'adi'rshii). 

_ , llii' Isar Nicholas 1 . was 

of thz 1 sar s .11 i ^ 1 i 

urgentlydemandmg the coiK'lu- 
Ne»trM..y SchU ,lstc-.U 

complication, winch he consider'd as due 
to nothing but the intrigues ol malevok'ut 
revolutionaries m Co]jenhagen and the 
duchic'S. In a meeting with Princt' William 
of Prussia, which took jdaie at W’aisaw 
towards the end ot May, 1850, the d'sar 
clearly stated that, m the event of the 
(lermau question resulting in war between 
Prussia and Austria, his neutrality would 
be conditional u])on the ri'storalion of 
Danish su[)remacy over the rebels in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Hiaicc'lorward I'vussia stands between 
Austria and Prussia as arbitiator. Her 
intervention was not as unprejudiia'd as 
Berlin would have lieeii glad to su])])()se ; 
she was beforehand determined to support 
Austria, to protect the old federal con¬ 
stitution, the Danish supremacy over. 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Elector of 
Hesse, Frederic William L, who had at 
that moment decided on a scandalous 
breach of faith with his people. This un- 
happy prince had already inflicted serious 
damage upon his country and its admir¬ 
able population ; he now proceeded to 
commit a crime against (jermany by 
stirring up a fratricidal war, which was 
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fed by a spirit of pettifogf^ing selftsliness 
atid despicable jealousy. A Liberal reaction 
had begun, and the spirit of national self- 
assertion was fading ; no sooner had tlie 
elector perceiv(;d these facts tlian lie 
proceeded to utilise them for the achieve¬ 
ment of his desires. He dismissed the 
constitutional Ministry, restored Has- 
senidlug to favour on February 22nd, 1850, 
and ])ermitted him to raise taxes un¬ 
authorised by the Chamber for the sjiace 
of six months. The Chamber raised objec¬ 
tions to this proc(*eding. and thereby gave 


of turning their arms upon their fellow- 
citizens, who were entirely within their 
rights. The long-desired opportunity of 
calling in foreign help was thus ])rovided ; 
hut the appeal was not made to the board 
of arbitration of the union, to which the 
electorate of Hesse properly lielonged, 
])ut to the Federal Council, which Austria 
had rco])ened in Frankfort on October 
15th, 1850. 

With the utmost readiness Cemnt 
Schwar/enberg acccjited the unexpected 
sujipoit of Hassenjidug, whose theoric^s 



In the search after federation, which occiipied the attention of the German states, the differences between Austria 
and Prussia created a serious difficulty. The question of federal reform was discussed in free conferences at Dresden, 
one of these assemblies, with the delegates from the various states concerned,being represented in the above picture. 


Hasscn})flug a handle which enabk*d him 
to derange the whole constitution of the 
electorate of Hrsse. On Septeml>er 7th the 
country was declared subject to martial law. 
For this step there was not the smallest 
excuse ; peace everywhere prevailed. 

The officials who had taken the oaths 
of obedience to the constitution declined 
to act in accordance with the declara¬ 
tion, and their refusal was construed 
as rebellion. On October 9th the 
otficers of the Hessian army resigned, 
almost to a man, to avoid the necessity 


coincided with his own. The rump of the 
Federal Parliamtmt, which was entirely 
under his influeiK'e, was summoned not 
only without the consent of Prussia but 
without any intimation to the Prusians 
Cabinet. This body at once determined to 
employ the federal i)ower for the restora¬ 
tion of the elector to Hesse, though he had 
left Cassel of his own will and under no 
compulsion, lleeing to Wilhelmsbad with 
his Ministers at the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber. Schwarzenberg was well aware that 
his action would place the King of Prussia 
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in a most oniharrassiuL; situation. Fialc'ra- 
tion and union weio now in inntual 
opposition. On the oik' sido was Austria, 
witli till' kiin;(lonis and tlu' two Hi'sscs ; 
on the ollici was Piussia, with lln“ unit(Ml 
jx'tty stall's. wliiOi wi'rr littli' lii'ttoi 
tJiaii woitlilcss lor military ])nrj)oses. 
Austria liail no ncod to seek oiaaision 
to K'xa'iiyi' lu'rsi'll lor llir ri'- 
ustrias nnix'nal c-leetnni. 

Great Power , , i i i 

. _ wliK'li was aserilx'd to I rnssian 

in Germany , ^ , 

maeliinations ; li('r oj)por- 

tunity was at hand in the appi'al ol a 
most \'alual)l(‘ nicmlx'i ol tlu' k'dc'i.ilion, 
t h(' woi t h\' I'dcet Ol ol } I('ss(‘. t o Ills 1)!'()t li(*r 
monaichs lor ]>rot('etion ai;anist di'ino- 
eiatK pie^umption, against t]i(‘ insanitK's 
o| eonsi it lit lonahsin, ai^ainst a ioi svvoi n 
and mutinous army. Should Ihussia now 
oppose tlu' ('iilorreinent ol tlu' h'di'ial 
will m Hess(s sh(' would he niakiny ('onniion 
eaiisc' wit h i el )els. 

rile 'J'sar would Ix' loK'ed to opposi' the 
(h'liax'rat le tendeiu ies ol his deyi'iierati' 
hi ot hei-mdaw. and to take the ih'ld with 
the ('onser\'at 1 \'e (lei man stati'S, and witli 
Alls! ria, who w<is ei owdint; on lull sail lor 
lh(' ha\’en ol ahsolutisin. d'o have* ei eated 
this siluatioii, and to liaxx' di awn thi* 
lullc'st advantage Irom it, was t\ie master- 
slioke ol IhiiKX' Ih'lix ^('hwai zeiil x'l y’s 
poli(’\'. Austria therc'hy U'aelu'd the 
/eiiilli ol Ix'r power in (it'rmany. 

'I'Ik' lat(' ol I'ri'derir William I\k luuv 
lx‘('onies tiayieal. 'I'lie hea\'v punishment 
meted out to the ov('i wi't'inn^ sr'lt-C(»nfi- 
deiiee ol this ruh'r, tlu* U'aiiul disillusion¬ 
ment wliieli he was lorcx'd to <'.\])eri(‘n(X* 
Irom oiu' whom he had treati'd with lull 
conl’Kk'iHX' .111(1 resjx'Ct. (aiiinot lait evoke* 
the* sympathy ol e\('ry s])e(dator. \\r liad 
himsell decliiR'd that impel lal ci own 
which Austria so l)itterly ,i,trud{.;ed him. 
He had lejc'cded tlx* o\'ertnies ol tlx* 
im]x*rial paity Iroin dislike to their 
(k'lnocratie th(*ories. He'had ]x‘f;nn tlx* 
work ol overt 1 II owiim the constitutional 


The Sword 
at the King's 
Throat 


priiK'iples ol the constitution 


r('nder(*d S(*hk*swig-Holstein 
lx'('anse his cons('i(*nce would 
not allow liim to snp])ort national against 
nionarcdiical rights, and because* lie 1e*ared 
to e*x])os(* Prussia to the* ange*r of liis 
l)rothc*r-in-law. He liad op])os(*d the* e*x- 
e'lusion ol Austria Irom the wider fede'ration 
ot the (ierman states. He had always 
bee'll prepare'd to act in conjunction with 
Austria in the solution ol (|ue*stions 
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affecting ricrmaiiy at large*, while claiming 
ior Prussia a right which was ])rovided 
in the* te*de'ral constitution the light of 
lorming a close* federation, the right which, 
lar lioin diminishing, would stie'ligtheii 
the pow'e'i ol the* whole* organism. And 
now the* swoi d was jilaced at his threiat, 
e‘(|iiality of rights was denied to him, and 
he* was re(iu(*sted to submit to the action ol 
Austria as jiai amount in (iermany, to 
submit to a le'de*i‘al e*xecutive*, whie'h had 
it'inove'd an im]x*rial administrator, though 
he was an Austrian duke, whie h e'ould only 
be* 1 ('e-onstitiited with the asst'iit ol e*\x'iy 
(k'niian gove'rnment, aiiel not by elevi'ii 
V(»tes out ol seve'iitee'ii ! 

I'Or two months the* king stio\’(* hard, 
amid the hei'cest exe it('nx*nt, to maintain 
Ins ]X)Sition. At the Ix'giimingol October, 
1850. Ix' se'iit assiiraiK'es to \'ienna ol his 
H*,idin(*ss “ te' settk* all ]X)iiits ot diff(*re*n(a* 
with the Pmpi'ror ol Austria Irom the 
standpoint ol an old Iriend.” He (]uietly 
s\\allowe*d tlx* arrogant threats ol Bavaria, 
and was not to Ix' provoke'd by tlx* warlike* 
sjx'e'clx's d('Iive're'( 1 at Br<‘ge'nz on tlx* 
ol tlx* m<'('tnig ol tlx* hnnpi'ror 
|os(‘ph with tlx* kings ol Snulb 
(k'niianv, on Oclobe'r nth. He 
( out nnx'd to ix'lv upem tlx* nisigbl 
ot tlx* d'sar, with whose ideas 
he- was in lull agre'e'iix'ut, and 
se'iit ( oiint Hrand(*nburg to W'arsaw to 
assure* him ol his pae'itic inte'utions, and te) 
gain a promise that lx* would not allow 
the* ae'tion ol the lede'ration m He*SM and 
Holstein to pass unnotxe'd. Piine'e* 
Schw.irze'iilx'ig also a])])('are'd in W'arsaw, 
and it se'eiix'd that the*re* might lx* some' 
]X)ssibility ol an understanding be*twe*(*n 
Austria, and Ihussia Ujxm tlx* (le'iman 
(]ue*stion. Schwai ze^nberg admitt(*d that 
tlx* F('(k*ral ("oiiixil might be* n'})lacefl by 


oee'.ision 
lb anci< 

War on 
the 

Horizon 


tre'e* ('onk're'iice'S ol tlx* ('je*rman Powe'is, as 
m i8i<) ; lx* did not, howew'r. e'\])lain 
whether these* conte*r(*n('e'S we'ie* to be* 
suinmeined for tlx* imrjxise ol a])]X)inting 
the* ix'w ce'iitial ])ower, or vvhe'the*r the 
Fe*(l(*ral Couix il was to lx* convokeel for 
that ()bj(‘('t. 

He insisted unconditionally upon tlx* 
(*xe*cution of the k*d(*ral de'cision in 
He*ss(‘. which im])li(*d the* occupation of 
the whole* e*le‘ct orate by (k*rman and 
Bavarian tr(X)])s. ddiis Prussia could not 
allow, lor military reasons. The ruler of 
Prussia was therefore fore'ed to ex'cui)y 
the main roads to the Rhine })rovince*, and 
liad already sent forward several thousand 
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men under Count Charles from 1h(‘ Groben 
to tlie neig]ibourh(M)(l of Fulda for this 
j)ur])ose. The ad\^ane(‘ of tlu‘ Bavarians 
in this direction would inevitably result 
in a ('ollision with the rrussian troops, 
unless thes(‘ latter were first withdrawn. 
C'ouut BraiKh'nbiiiT; returned to llerlin 
resolved to ])revent a war which offenal no 
])ros])('('t of success in vi(‘w ot the Tsar’s 
<ittitud(‘. Radowitz, who had becai Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs sinc(‘ Se])tember 
27th, 1850, called tor the mobilisation ot 
the army, and was inc lined to arc(‘])t th(' 
challenge to combat ; lu* considcavd the 
Austrian jircparations cornjxiratiV(‘ly m- 
nocuous, and was conviiKaal that Russia 
would hr unable to <'oncentrate any con¬ 
siderable l)odv ot troops on the l^russian 
trontier In'tore tli(‘ summer. 

On Noxaanber 2nd, 1850, the kin.c^ 
also declarc'd tor the mobilisation, thouj^h 
with flu* intcmtion of ('ontinuini2 nego¬ 
tiations with Austria, if possible ; h<‘ 

was ready, howevtaa to a<lopt Branden- 
bur/:;’s \a('w ot tlu‘ situation, it a maioiity 
in tlu' rninisteiial ('oiincii could be toiind 
to suii^iort this ])()liry. Brand<mbuiy 
_ , , succumbed to a sud<\eu mtack 

Failure brain le\ar im November 

. ^ ()l]i, not. as was lone sui>])os(‘d, 

ii\ Germany ^ ^‘ , 

to V('\ation at the reie( tmu 

ot his ])oli('y of resistance : Ins work was 
taken u{) and completi'd by I\lanteultek 
alter Radowitz had lett the Ministrc'. 

After tlu' tirsl shots had beem ( Xi'haneed 
b('tween tlu'Ih'ussian and Bav.nian troops 
a I Bron/.ell, to the- soutli ot k'ulda on 
Novcanlna' 8th, lu' eiitirelx’ abandoned the 
constitution ot tlu* union, allowed llu‘ 
Bavarians to advanci' u]>on the ('ondilion 
that Austria ])t'rniitted tlu' simultaiu'ous 
occu])ation of the hiyh roads by Ihaissian 
tr(K)ps. and started with an auto;:^ra])h 
l(dt('r trom the kiii^^ and Oueim Idizabeth 
to ine(‘t the ]hnj)eror F'rancis |oS(*ph and 
his mother, tlu' ArchdiK'hess Soj)hie, 
sist('r of tli(‘ Cueen of Prussia, in order 
to discuss ('onditions ot })eace with 
tlu' Austrian Prinu' Minist('r. Prince 
Schwarzimbere was anxious to proceed 
to extremities ; but the youm; einjxu'or 
had no intention of beginning a war 
with his n'latives, and obliged Schwarz- 
enberg to yi(‘ld. At tin' emjM'i'or’s 
command he signed the .stipulation of 
Ohniitz on November 2()th. 1850. under 
whi('h Prussia fully satisfied the Austrian 
demands, receiving one sole concession 
in return—that the question of fedt'ral 
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The Reproach 
of Frederic 
William 


reform should b(' discussed in free con- 
t('rences at Dresden. Thus Prussia’s 

(jerman })olicy had ended in total failure. 
She was torced to abandon all ho])e of 
realising the Gagern jirogramine by 

lorming a narrower federation under her 
own leadership, exclusive of ])o])ular re- 
liresentation. direct or indirect. Prussia 
lost grc'atly in jirestige ; the 
enthusiasm arousial through¬ 
out till' ])rovances by the 
})ros])ect ot war t^ave ])lace 
to bitter condemnation of tlu' vacillation 
nujnited to the king after the “ capitula¬ 
tion ot Ohniitz.” Even his brother, Prince 
William, burst into rigliti'ous indignation 
during the ('abmet G()un('il ot December 
2nd. 1850, at the stain on the* white shield 
ot rViissian lionomc 

Entit his death, Fbvderii'William TV. was 
re]M'()aehi'd with humiliating Prussia, and 
ri'ilui'ing hi'i* to .a jiosition among the (rerman 
states which was whollv unworthy of her. 
Yet it is ])ossible that the resolution whic'h 
gave Austi'ia a tem])or.irv \’ictory was the 
most unseltish ottei’ing \\dii('h the king could 
thi'n have made to thi' German nation. 
Hi' vesisU'd the temptation laf foiinding a 
North ticrman iedemtion with the lu'lp 
and alliance ot F'rani i', whii'h was offered 
by Persigny, the confidential agent of 
T.ouis Najioleon. Fitt\' thousand F'rench 
troo})-s had been coni'entrated at vStrassburg 
lor the realisation of this project. They 
would ha\'(' invaded South Germany and 
de\'a>>tat('d Swabia and Bac’aria. in the 
( ause oFPrnssia. But it was not by such 
methods that fierimin unity was to be 
attained, or a (ierman Em])ire to be 
iounded. Ixenuncialion for the moment 
was a guarantei' of sueces.s heri'after. 

In his “ Ju'llei'tions and Recolli'ctions ” 
Ih'inec* Ihsmarck assei ts tliat Stockhausen, 
tile ^Minister ot Whir consideri'd the ITus- 
siaii forces in November. 1850. inadequate 
to check the adx'ance Ujxin P>erhn of the 
Austrian army loiKentrated in Bohi'inia. 

He had leceived this inforina- 
ro cm ^ Irom Stockhausen, and 

of Germany a aefendod the king’s atti- 

tude in the Chamber. He also 
thinks he has ('stahlished the fact that 
Prince William, alterwards his king and 
(‘m])eror, was convinced of the inca])acity 
of Prussia to di'al a decisive blow at that 
period. He inaiU' no mention of his con- 
\action that such a l)low must one day 
he delivered ; hut this assurance seems 
to ha\'e grown upon him from that date. 
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REACTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

AN ERA OF GENERAL STAGNATION 


'X'HEviciory ol Sc'Invarzcnbcrg in Olniiitz 
^ gav(‘ a ])r(.'d()minating intluuma' in 
Central EurojX' to tlie s])iiit of the Tsar 
Nicholas I., the iianowiK'ss and l>igotr\' of 
which is not to l)e ])aralleled in any ol tliose 
jX'riods of stagnation \vhi('h have intt‘r- 
ru})ted the social d('velo])inent ol Knrojxc 
Karely lia.-^ a greater w.int ol common staist^ 
j been sliown in tlu‘go\'ernment 

(o Europe's < nation 

Development 'lisplayed during the 

yc'ars subsccjuent to 1850 —a 
period which has attained in this r('sjx‘ct 
a wel]-d(‘Sv . V(‘d notoritgy. It is true that 
tJie precc'ding nio\X‘ment liad lound tlie 
nations mimatiiiic and thendoj'e iika])abl(‘ 
of solving th(' jirobhans w'ith wliich they 
W(‘rc' (ontronted. TIk' s})ir]t was willing, 
but 11 k‘ flesh was unpia'pan'd, 

Tlu' imsirable d(■hl^ion that construc¬ 
tion is a ])roc('ss as easy and rapid as 


those rights, and had not Inam taught that 
self-restraint which was tlu' only road to 
success. 7 'hus lar all is siillicientlv intiEi- 
gibl(\ and, u])on a retK'sjxa t oiu' is almost 
inclined to think ol stagnation as tla* icsult 
ol a conllict ol countcrbalanevig lorces 
But one phenomenon there' e., whrh 
lx‘('ome*s th<' more astonishine in } ro- 
portion as n is elucidate I !)\ that pnie 
light ol impartial c riticNin whii'h "u 
iu>n-conleinporarv historian ('an tnnuv 
upon it it is the lact that mental coiilii- 
sion was lollowc'd by a c'essation ol mental 
energ\, that imperative' x'igonr and interi'st 
were succe'('ded by blatant stupidity, that 
the' e-.\C('sses commit te'd by nations in their 
struggle' lor the' right ol self-eletermma- 
tion Wi'i'e e'xpiate'd by yet more' brutal ex¬ 
hibitions ol the' inisnse' ol ])o\ve'r. the blame 
ol which rests upon tlu' go^'e'rnme'nts, who 
weie the nominal guardians ol right anel 


destruction ; that a lew months can accom- morality in the'ir higher lorins. In truth 
pdish what ce.ntiirk's lia\’e laded to perle'ct ; . a very moelei ate de'gree ofwis- 

tliat an hoiu'st attempt to inpaaive peilitie-al dom in a lew leading states- 

institutions must ol ixa'cssity <'fie'Ct the enng rem would ha\'e elrawii the 

desired im])i‘o\’eme‘nt ; the severance* of ])ro])er conclusions Irom the' 

the theore’tK'al Iremi tlie' iirae'ti'cal, which lads of the case, anel have disco\'e*ia'el the 


was the ruin of exery ])ohti('ian—tlu'se 
were tlu* olistacles w'fiicli ])revented the 
national leade'is Irom making timely use 
of that tremendous jiowe'r which was 
])laced in their hands in the memth of 
March. 1848. Precious time was sejuan- 
dered in the harangues eif riv.al orators, 
in the formation of j)arti-cs and clubs, in 
over-ambitious ])rogrammes and e'ompla- 


The Mission 
of 

Liberalism 

its claims ; 


cent self-laudation th(M'eon, in 
displays of arrogane'e and 
m a 1 e \n) 1 e n t o n s 1 a u g h t s. 
Liberalism was forced to re'sign 
it was unable to effect a com¬ 


plete and unwavering sevc'rance from 
radicalism ; it w as unable to aj^ireciate the 
fact that its mission w^as not to govern, but 


to secure recognition from the Government. 


The peoples were unable to gain legal 
confirmation of their rights, because they 
had no clear ideas upon the extent ol 


lormula expressing the rc'Lition betwa-'cn 
ex('cutive j)ow»'r and national strength. 

But the think(*rs w'ho w'onld have 
been satisfied whth moderate claims w^ere 
not to be lound ; it s('('med as if the 
V('ry intensity of ])oliti('al action had 
exhausted the cafiacity lor government, as 
if tlu' conquerems had forgottt*n that they 
too had been struggling to ])resc‘rv^e the 
state and to secure its int('rnal consolida¬ 
tion and reconstitution, that the revolution 
had been caused simidy by the fact that 
the corru])t and degenerate state was 
unable to })erform what its subjects had 
th(' right to ck'mand. 

The nations were so utterly depressed by 
the sad experiences which they had brought 
upon themselves as to show themselves 
immediately sensible to the smallest ad¬ 
vances of kindness and confidence. Irritated 
a surfeit of democratic theory, the 
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PROGRESSIVE AUSTRIAN MINISTERS 
Count Lro Thun and A. von Bach, whose portraits are given above, 
were among the men of note who, after the storms of the rcolutionary 
years, supported the enlighttuied policy of Josejih II. As Minister 
of Education, the former intioduced compulsory cilucation, jmt tlic 
national schools under state contiol, and assisted the universities. 


political organism had lost its tone. A 
moderate allowance of riglits and freedom 
would have acted as a stimulant, hut the 
constitution had been too far lowered for 
hung(T' to act as a cure. Education and 
amelioration, not punishmemt, were now 
the mission of 
the governments 
which had n*- 
c(wered t h e i r 
unlimited i)ower; 
but tlu'V were 
Iluanselves both 
uninformed and 
unsy m})athetic. 

Tile })nnisi) 11 lent 

which they nit^t(‘d 

out w<is iiitlicti'd 
not fi^)ni a scaise 
of duty, but in 
revener for llie 
])lows which 
they had I'caai 
(()ni])elled to (ui- 
dnn' 111 the coiirsi' 
of the 1 evolution 
Most latal to 
Austria was tlu' la('k ol cnaitiv-* ])ower. ol 
paneiiced statc'siiU'U with education and 
serious iiioral jaiipose. In this ('omitry 
ail enlii^titeiK'd goxaanmcni could. hi\-e 
attaint'd its every desire. (toportunily 
was ])rovidt'd lor efleetin^ a tiuidainei)(<d 
change in tl.u‘ constitution : 
all op])ositi(ni had been lirokt'ii 
down, and the stiong \atahty 
of tht'state had iH't'ii brilliantl>’ 
d‘‘inoiistrated in one ol the 
harcU'st struggles lor existence 
ill which tlu' couiitiy had bet'u 
t'ligaged for tlirec ('t'liturics. 

There was a new rnlt'r, strong, 
bold, ant.! well inforint'd. full 
of noble ambition and tender 
sentiment, too young to be 
hidebound by ])reconceived 
o])inion and yet old enough 
to fet'l eiitliusiasm for his 
lofty mission ; such a man 
woiijd have been the strongest 
conceivable gnarantec of suc¬ 
cess to a Ministry of wisdom 
and experience ca])able of 
leading him in th(‘ path of steady }:)rogrt‘ss 
and of resjiect for the national rights. 
The clumsy and disjointed Reichstag of 
Kremsier was dissolved on March 7th, and 
on March 4th, 1849, a constitution had been 
voluntarily promulgated, in which the 



GEORGE V. OF HANOVER 
Succeeding his father on the 
throne of Hanover isru, the 
blind King George V. engaged in 
long struggle with his people 


defence of 
died an exile i 


Government had reserved to itself M\ scope 
for exercising an indejiendent influence 
upon the development of the state. In 
this arrangimicnt the kingdom of Hungary 
had been included after its subordinate 
provinces had severed their connection 

with the Crown 
of Stephen, 
obtaining special 
jirovinrial rights 
of their own. 
T h e bc'st ad- 
m i 11 i s t r a t i V e 
officials in the 
cm]) ire. Von 
S c h m (' r 1 i n g . 
l>ach. Count 
Tliiiii and I:>nick, 
wen' at the dis- 
p.)^itioii ol the 
fhanie Minister 
for the w'ork of 
ri'X'ivi lying the 
('('onomic and in- 
ti'llec'tual lil(' of 
tlu* monarchy. 
Xo obji'Ction 
would have bee n raisi'd to a ])lan lor divid¬ 
ing the noii-Hungai'ian districts into bodies 
analogous to tlu' h'ngii'-li county, and thus 
]a\-ing the nnpregnai)le loundat 10ns ol a cen- 
tiah^od g()\'ernnient which would develop 
as tlu' ediu'ation ol the smaller national 
entitles aih'anced. Tlu' fate 
ol Austria was delivered into 
the bauds ol the em])eror’s 
advisers ; lint no personality of 
Radetzky’s stamp wxis to be 
1ound among them. The 
leading ligure w’as a haughty 
nobleman, whose obji'ct and 
pleasure w(*re to sow- discord 
lietw’ecn Austria and the 
Prussian king and jieople, 
.•\nstria’s mi^st laithful allies 
since 1815. It wxis in Frank¬ 
fort, and not in Vienna or 
Budapi'st, that the Hapsburg 
state should have sought 
s t r (' n g t h and protection 
against future periods of storm. 
Even at the present day the 
veil has not been wholly parted 
w’hicli then shrouded the change of political 
theory in tlie leading circles at the Vienna 
court. Certain, however, it is that this 
chang(‘ w^as not the wuirk of men anxious 
for jM'ogress. but was due to the machina¬ 
tions of political parasites who plunged one 
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of the hcst-int('iiti()iied of rulers into a 
series ot cntdii^^lrmcnts whirl) a life of 
sorrow and ciurl disa])j)ointnieiits was 
unable to iinra\rl. The jaeeious months 
of 1850, when th(' nation would thankfully 
have welcomed any cessation of the pr(‘- 
valenl disturbaiue and tc'rrorisrn, or any 
si^n of confidence in its ('aj>a('ities. were 
_ allowed to pass by without an 
TiiTc of effort. In the following yt^ar 

„ the national cnemi(!s gained 

Reaction 11^ 

tJie n])p(-‘r hand ; it was re¬ 
solved to break with constitutionalism, 
and to I eject tlu' (lanns ol the citizens to 
a share 111 the K'gislature and the admini- 
stiation. In Si']dember, the (iov^ern- 

nu'iits ol Ihnssia and Sardinia were 
01 (leK'd to annul th(' existing constitutions. 

'bills was a ste]) wliK'h surjiassed (^ven 
IVb't tei iiK'h’s z(‘al lor absolutism. Schmer- 
hng and P)ruck resigned their ])osts in the 
Ministry on j anuai y 3th and May 2 pal, 
1831, ieehng their inability to makc‘ head 
against the reactioiiaiy inowaiKait. On 
August 2()th, 1831, the impcM'ial coniual 
lor which ])ro\’ision had lan'ii made in the 
constitution ol Maich 4th, 1844, was 
dej)ri\a-d of its laculty of national repre- 
s(‘ntation. As the council had not yet 
been ('alk'd into (‘xisleiHa*, the only inter- 
])r('tation to bc' laid upon this step was 
that th(.‘ Ministi y (h'sired t() re-examiiu' the 
desii ability ol latilying th(‘ constitution. 

On l)<‘('eml)c'r 3)ist, 1831, the consti¬ 
tution was annulhal, and the jiersonal 
sec'urity ol the citizens therc'by endan¬ 
gered, known as tlic'y wc'ie to be in favour 
ol constitutional measures, 'bhe jiolica' 
and a body ol gc'iidarmes, who weie ac¬ 
corded an uu])r(‘ced('nted dc'grec' of lic'ence. 
undertook tlu‘ struggle*, not against exag- 
geiated and iinpi aidicable demands, but 
against Uberahsm as sucdi, vN'hiU* the* 
authorities j)]unu‘d t hemsc'h c's 111 thc‘ loud 
dc'hision that this sensc'less struggle* was 
a succe'sslul stroke* ol statusmanshi]). Ifn- 
lighteiied c'entralisation would have found 
^ ^ tliousands of dc'voted coadju- 

^ , tors and ha\'e awake'ued many 

nt^OlmutT^^ dormant force's ; but the cen¬ 
tralisation ol the reactionary 
foes of freedom was liound to remain fruit¬ 
less and to destroy the jnire* im])ulse which 
urged the jx'o])le to national activity. 

The successes in foreign policy, by 
which jire'sumption had bc'cn fostered, 
now ceased. During the Dresden con- 
le'rences, which had been held in Olrniitz, 
Schwarzenberg found that he had been 
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bitterly deceived in his fedtd-a) allies among 
the smaller states, and that lie had 
affronted Prussia to no ])urpose; as far as 
Austria was concerned. His ol>ject had 
been to introduce such modiJu.atifms in 
the Act of Federation as w^ould enable 
Austria and the countric's dependc'iit on 
her to enter the German Federation, wdiich 
would then be forcc'd to secure the inviol¬ 
ability ol the whole Ha[)sl)urg ])ower. 
Britain and France* deedined to accc'jit 
t hese pro])osals. The German governments 
showed no desire* to enter ujion a struggle 
with two Great Powers to gain a federal 
rcdorin which could only benc'tit Austria. 
Prussia was al)le calmly to await the col- 
la])S(* of Schwarzenberg’s schc'ines. 

After wearisome negotiations, lasting 
from December, 1830, to May, 1831, it be¬ 
came clear that all attem])ts at reloi m were* 
futile as long as Austria de*e lined to grant 
Prussia the^ e*e]ua.hly which she* desireel in 
the presidene-y anel m the formation e)f the 
pio])osed “directory.” Schwarze*nbe*rg 
declinc'd to yie*ld, and all that could be 
done was to rc*turn to the* old federal 
system, and thc'rebv to make the* dis- 
„ creditable avowal that the 

„ . - ^ - colle*cti\'e goverumc'uts were; 

Punishment of , i 

Liberals ])owerie*ss as flic* dis|o]nted 

])a.iliame‘nt to amend the 
unsatisfactory ])ohtical situation. Jn the 
federal palace* at Frankfort-on-.Main, where 
the sovereignty c)f that Germau National 
Assembly had l)ee*n organis(*d a short time* 
before, the opinion again ])revailed. from 
1831, that there could be* no moie dan¬ 
gerous enemy te) the state and to socie*ty 
than the }>opular re'])resentati\-e. The* 
unfortunate laberals, huniiliate*d and ele- 
j)iesse*d by their own incoinpeteucy, now 
j)aid the ])enalty for their democ'ratic 
t(*ndencies ; - they weire* branded as 
“ de*stru('ti\a* forces,” and ])unished by 
imjirisonment which should ])ro])C‘i'ly have* 
fallen u])on re[)ublican iiie v)nstaiu'y. 

The majority of the* libc'ral coiisiitutions 
which the re^Veilution of 1848 had bremght 
into existence wan e annulleel ; this ste]) was 
quickly carried out in Saxony, Mecklen- 
biirg-Schw'erin, and Wlirtemberg, in June, 
Seqitember, and November, 1830, though 
the Ghamber continueal an obstinate re 
sistance until August, 1835, in Hanover, 
where the blind King (leorge V. had 
ascended the throne on November i8th, 
1851. The favour of the feelcration re¬ 
stored her detested ruler to the electorate 
of Hesse. He positively revelled in the 
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cruelty and oppression ])ractis(‘(l u})on his 
su])j('cts the trooi)s of oc'cupation. His 
sat(dlite, Hassc‘n])^hl^^^ known as “ Hessen- 
Fhich,” the curse of Hess(‘, zealously 
contributed to inciease the sev(‘rity oi 
this despotism by his icaocity against 
the r(‘calcitrant officials, who considered 
themselves bound by their oldigations 
to the constitution. 

Tn Prussia the reactionary jiarty would 
very gladly have made an end of consti¬ 
tutionalism once and for all ; but though 
th(‘ king entertained a deep-rooted obj(‘C- 
t ion to the mod('rn*t heori(‘Sol ])o])nlar jiarti- 
ci])ation in tlu* go\'ernment, lu? declined to 
b(‘ a ])arty to any biaaach ot the oatii which 
he had taken. l Umsen and Prince Whlliam 
sup])orted his objcH'tioiis to a coup d’etat, 
which scaancal th(* moo' unnec(*ssary as a 
constitutional change in the direc'tion of 
cons(‘rvatism had been sii('c(‘ssfnlly ('arru'd 
through on I'ebruary t)th, 1850. 

ddie system of three ('lasses ol direct 
ri'presentation was introdiu'ed at the 
end of April, i84(), taxation thus becoming 
th(‘ measure' of tlu' j)oliti('al rights 
('xeacised by the; second ('hamlu'r. The 
p . , possibility ol a labour majority 
russia s ChamlK'r was thus 

^^hviated. Tlu' Ijipca' ('hambi'r 
^ * was c'ntirc'ly remodelk'd. Me'iu- 

bers were' no longer eU'C'ted, but we'ix' 
nominat(‘d b}' t lu' (1 own ; s(*ats were made 
lu'reditary in the' difftMent noble' families, 
and th(' jirc'ponck'raiu'e oi the nobility was 
thus see'uic'd. Tlu* institution oi a lull 
house' ot lords on October ijth, 1854, 
not so se'\a*re' a blow to the state' as 
the' dissolution (>1 the' ])arish councils 
and the' 1 e-institution of the pre>vincial 
J.andtags in 1831. 

Se'hle'swig-Holstein was hande'd eive'r to 
the' Dane's ; the e'onstitution ot Se'pte'iu- 
ber 15th, 1848, and (ierman “ ])r()]>netary 
rights ” were' declared null and void by a 
supreune authority compose^d of Austrian, 
Prussian, and Danish commissioners. By 
the' London i)r()toce)l of IMay 8th, 1852, the 
Gre'at Powe'rs ree'ognised the succe'ssion of 
Prince Christian of Holstein-Cdiicksburg, 
who had married Prince;ss Louise, a 
daughter of the Countess of Hesse, Louise 
Charlotte, siste'r of Christian VIII. How¬ 
ever, the German Fedc'i ation did not favour 
this solution ; the estates of the duchies, 
who had the best right to decide the c]ues- 
tion, were never eve'n asked their opinion. 
On December joth, 185.2, Duke Christian 
of Holstein-Augustenburg sedd his Schles¬ 


wig estates to the reigning house of Den¬ 
mark for £337,500, renouucmg his here¬ 
ditary rights at the same time', though the 
other members ol the family deedine'd to 
accept the renunciation as binding u])on 
themselves, d'hiis the Dane's gaiiU'd but 
a temporary victory. It was e'ven then 
clear that after the eleatli of King Frederic 
, VTI. the struggle would be 

^ ^ renewe'd lor the S('])arati()n 

Flee. Exposed 

o uc ion III,. ■■ Danisli I'nited 

State's.” A Ic'gae'v of the national move'- 
me'ut, the “Ge'rman fleet,” was put uj) to 
auction at this date', d'he (u'rman Federa¬ 
tion liad no maritime mlei e'sls to repre'sent. 

It dee'lined the' trouble' oi e'Xtorting a 
recognition of the (ie'rman flag fiom the* 
maritime' Powers. ()1 the tour Irigates, 
fi\'e* Corvette'S, and six gunboats, which 
had been fittc'd out at a e'ost ot {540,000, 
Prussia bought the large'r ])ait, alter 
Hanove'rian mae'hinations had induced 
the' Federal ('oune'il to de'te'l mine* the dis¬ 
solution ol the lleet on A’pril Jiid, 1852. 
Prussia acepiired irom Olde'uburg a stn))e)t 
territory eni the* | ade Bay. and m course of 
time'('onstrue'ted a naval aise-nal and hai- 
bour, Whlhelmshaven. whie'h e'liable'd he'i to 
appear as a maritime'])owe'r in the Baltie', 

The'se lacts we'ie the more im])ortant as 
Prussia, 111 spite' ol violent opjiosition, had 
maintaiiK'd he'r jeosition as lie'ad of that 
('coiiomie' unity which was now known as 
the ” Zollverem.” The coiu't'ution t'X])ire'd 
on Dece'inber 31st, 1853. I'rom 1841), 
Austria iiad be'e'ii working to secure the 
position, and at the tariff conlere'iice held 
in Wiesbaden in June', 1851, had see'ure'd 
the' su])port ol every state of inpiortance 
within the' Zollwre'in with the e'xception of 
Prussia. Prussia was m consequence forced 
to re'iioune'e' the jire'fe're'iice lor prejtective 
dutic'S whie'h she' liad evince'd in the last 
lew years, and, on Se'})t('mbe'r 7th, 1851, 
to join the free trade ” Steuerverein,” 
which Hanover had forme'd with Olden- 

Austria’s 

'I' d -dk 18 ]t). 1 he danger ol a separa- 

Prussia'^* tion betwe'en tlie eastern and 
western territorial groujis was 
thus obviated ; the Zollverein of Austria 
and the smaller (ierman states were cut off 
from the sea and depriveal of all the 
advantages which the original Prussian 
Zollverein had offered. Austria now 
thought it advisable to conclude a com¬ 
mercial treaty with Prussia on favourable 
terms on February lejth, 1853, and to 
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leave the smaller slates to their fate. In 
any case their continual demands for 
3om])ensation and damages had lu'come 
wearisome. Nothing remained for them 
exc(‘j)t to join Prussia. 1 'lms on April 4th, 
1853, the Zollveaein was reiK'wed, to last 
until Deceml)('r 31st, t 8()5. It wars an 
association embracing an area containing 

T'l. u’ 35,000,000 inhabitants. As 

c urc s Ka]K)l(M)n 1 ., 


f Ji - so now the lion s shar(‘ oi the 
plunder acqnnaal m the 
struggle against the revolution fell to the 
Church. Liberalism had indeed rend('r(‘d 
an imjiortant service to Catholicism by 
incorjiorating in its crc'ed the jihrase, 
“ tlui Frer Church in the Fiaa^ State*.” 

The 1 (‘suits wc'ie well a.ble to turn this 
freedom to tlu^ best account. Th(‘y de¬ 
manded for the (lermaii bislaqis unlimit(*d 
]K)wers ol communication witli Kimie and 
with the* })arochial (iergy, together with 
full disci})lmary ])ow(*rs over all })riests 
without the uec(*ssity of an a]')|)eal to 
the state. Nothing was sim]>k‘i than 
to constiue ecclesiastical tre(*dom as im- 
])lying that right ot su|)rema('y lor whuii 
the Church had yc'arned during the jiast 
eight cc'iituric's. 

The Archbisho}) of Freiburg |)ush(*d the 
theory with suc h brazen (*ttront(*ry that 
even the reactionary government was 
lorced to inijirison him. However, in 
Darmstadt aiicl Stuttgart the* gov(*rnments 
sulnmttedto the demands of Rome*. Parties 
in the Prussian Chambc'r were increased by 
the addition ol a new Catholic jiarty, led 
by the brothers Kc'ichensjxu'gca*, to which 
high favour was shown by the “CdUholic 
Contingent ” in the ministiy of ('ccl(*si- 
astical affairs—a })artv creatc'd by the 
ecxiesiastical minister, Eiciihorn, iu 1841. 

There was no actual collision in Ihussia 
betwc'en ultramontanism and tlu* tenijioral 
])ower. The (h)V(‘i iimfiit iavoured the; 
rcaiction in the* Protestant ('hurch, which 
took the form ol an unmistakable* ra[)- 
jirochement to Catholicism. 

. . . The Powers wi*re committed 

, to a ])ohcy ol mutual counsel 

and supi.ort. Slahl. Hcuj;s- 
tenberg, and Geiiach, who had gained com- 
jilete ascendancy over Frederic William IV. 
since the revolution, were undermining 
the foundations of the Protestant creed, 
es})ecially the rcsjiect accorded to inward 
c.onviction, on which the whole of 
Protestantism was based. In the 
‘‘ regulations of October, 1854, the 


Reaction 
in Protestant 
Church 


schools were ])laced under Church super¬ 
vision, and in the “Church Councils” 
reaction was made* sirprc'me. Whem P>unsen 
advanced to cham}non the cause of sjiiritual 
freedom, he gained only the honourable 
title of “ devastator of the Church.” 

In Austria the rights ol the liberal 
rationalists were flouted even more 
coni])lctely than in Russia by the conclu¬ 
sion of tlu* notorious concordat of August 
i8th, 1855. This agrcxmient was the 
('X|)iession of an alliance between ultra¬ 
montanism and the new centralising 
absolutism. The hierarchy undertook for 
a short jieriod to ojqiose tlie national 
])arti(‘S and to commend the refusal ol 
constitutional rights. In return tlu* 
absolutist state ])lac(*(l the whole of its 
administration at the disjiosal of the 
Churcli, and gave the bishojis uncondi¬ 
tional su|)remacy over the clergy, who 
had liitherto used the })osition assigned to 
them by jose}ih 11. for the bciuTt of 
th(* })eo})le, and certainly not lor the 
injury ol tlu^ Church. 1 'he Church thus 
gained a s})intual })re])onderanc(* which 
was us(id to se('ure her ])aramount('y. The 
'I'u exam|)le of Austrra was imi- 

u which ow(*d tlu'ir existc'iice to 

OI Kome Piedmont alone gathered 

the o])j)onents of the Roman hierarchy 
under her lianner, for this governiiu'ut at 
l(*ast was det(‘rmined that no})atriot should 
be l(‘d astray by the great fi(dion of a 
national Pojie. In S})ain the Jesuits join(*d 
the Carlists, and heljied them to carry on 
a ho})eless cam|)aign, marked by a series 
ol d(*leats. In 13 elgium, on the other hand, 
th(‘y secured an almost im])regnable posi¬ 
tion in 1855, and fought the Liberals with 
t heir own wea])ous. Only Portugal, whenci*, 
they had first been ex|)elled 111 the eigh- 
t(*euth century, ke]d herself free from their 
inlluence in the nin('t(*caith, and .showed 
that even a Catholic government had no 
need to fear tlui threats of the Jesuits. 

Rome had set great ho])es u])on France, 
since Louis Nbqioleoifs “ |)lebiscites ” had 
been successfully carried out with the help 
of the clergy. But the Curia found France 
a })rudent Iriend, not to be caught off lier 
guard. The di})lomatic skill of Napoleon 
III. was iK’ver .seen to better advantage 
than in his delimitation oi the spheres 
res})ectively assigned to the temporal and 
the spiritiud Pewers. Even tlie Jesuits 
were unable to fathom his intentions. 
Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudknhors'. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM /N 
THE MID-VICTORIAN ERA 


By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

T he fall o{ Sir R(>bert Peel, iri i84f), had The death of OTonnell, however, in the 

been effected almost at the moment ])revious year had dcju'ived the Irish of a 

when the Duke of Wellington was persuad- leader who liad always set his face against 

ing the House of l.ords to swallow Hie the methods of violence, and Ireland did 

repeal of the Corn Laws, the crowning not escape without an abortive insurrection 

accomplishment of Peel’s career. It lieaded by Smith O’Brien. The leaders were 

was achieved by a combination of angry taken, condemned to death for high treason, 

Protectionists and angry Irishmen, wlio liad tlu'ir sentenci's commuted to trans- 

unit(*d to throw out a government w jp i jiortat ion, and were subse- 

measure for coercion in Ireland. The jiardomal - more 

])otato famiiu' liad dc'finitely comjikded ^ Office Hiose as.so- 

the conversion of both Pcad and the ^ ciati'd with the movement 

Whigs to the doc'trines of th(‘ Anti- achi(‘\'ed distinction in later years in the 

Corn Law League, and was followed by jiolitical service of the British Km])ire. 
earnest efforts for the relit'f of distress. Palmerston’s activities at the Foreign 

But distiess itself had, as usual, in- Office, howevi'r, were a sourca^ of con- 


t(M sifted discontent, geiieiating agrarian 
outrages, and relief and ccH'rciou were 
proffered simultaiu'ously. d'he uncon¬ 
verted chiefs of what had iieen Peel’s party 
saw their ojijiortunity; and the adverse vote 
brought about Peel’s resignation. Lord 
I ohn Russell formed a Whig .llimstry, with 
Palmerston as Foreign Secretary—whicli 
position he had occu])ied in Melbourne’s 
time—and the Peelites, regarding the 
question of Free Trade as of jirimary im- 


Great Britain 
in the Year 
of Revolutions 


portance, gave the Govern¬ 
ment a support which 
secured its continuity. The 
improvement in the con¬ 


dition of the working classes, coupled with 


the British inclination to distrust the 


political efftcacy of syllogisms exj)ressed in 
terms of physical force, made Great Britain 
almost the only European country where 
nothing revolutionary took ])lace in the year 
of revolutions, 1848. The monster petition 
of the Chartists was its most alarming event. 


siderable disquii‘tudc' at this jieriod. Forty 
years oi jiarliaim^iitaiy like many of them 
passed in oiftce, first as a Tory, later as a 
C-amiingite, and finally as a Wliig, had not 
jiroduced m that persistently youthful 
statesman any inclination iii favour of the 
flirtlier democratisation of the British 
Constitution, or of what in his younger 
days would have been called Jacobinism 
abroad ; but he was a convinced advocate 
of freedom as he understood it and as 
Canning had undiastood it. He saw in 
revolutionary movements a disease engen¬ 
dered by despotic systems of gov^ernment ; 
and being alive to the European ferment, 
lie took upon himself to warn the despotic 
governments that they would do well to 
ajiply the remedy of constitutionalism 
before the disease liecame dangerous. 

The despotic governments, recognising 
no difference between the disease itself and 
the remedy, field him guilty not only of 
officiousness in tendering advice which 
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was unasked, but of fomenting revolution in 
tiu‘ir dominions, and weie not unnaturally 
lesentful, althouf^h, as a matter ol fact, 
they would have profited 
greatly by })aying heed to 
his well-meant warnings. 

The attacks in Parlia¬ 
ment on his “ im^ddlmg ” 

[)()licy w(a'e siu'cessfully 
met in i84(j, and jiublu' 
opinion endorsed his view 
that Britain ought to 
make her opinions lelt in 
lori'ign countries - that, 
in la('t, she would not 
a(k‘quat('ly (hscharging 
tli<‘ r(‘s])onsibililies ol her 
gixait ])(»sition in tin* woi Id 
iinU'ss slit' did so. Xc'via - 
theh'ss, his methods weie 
irritating not only to 
loix'ign p()t('ntat('s. but to 
Ins own sovereign, who 
Irecjuently lonnd that 
her h'oreigii Ministta ' 
comm 1111 ng the 
(ioverniiK'iit without 
lier knowkxlge to (k'- 
clarations wiiicli she 
('ould (ally endorse 
I ecaiise it would have 
been iinjiossible to 
u'tract them with 
dignity, his colleagues 
b(dng ('ousulted as 
little as hersell. 

in 1830 the cjuei'ii 
sc'iit a memorandum 
to Russell, rcxpiiring 
that she should be 
kej)t a(k‘{piat(‘ly in- 
lormed belorie not 
after, the ev(‘nt, of 
any steps wdncli the 
Foreign Minister in- 
teiukxl to take. The 
immediate causi' ol 
the memorandum 
was connected with 
Palmerston’s attitude 
on the Schleswng- 
Holstcin question, re¬ 
garding which she and 
her husband, Prince 
Albert, favoured tlie 
German viewy to 
which Palmerston 
w^asopposed. Another 
incident illustrative 


of the Foreign IMinister’s high-handed 
methods was the “ Don Pacifico ” affair. 
Don Pacifico w^as a Jew^ from Gibraltar, a 
British subject, residing 
in Greece, wdiose house 
and property w^ere 
damaged in a riot. Pal¬ 
merston took up his 
claim tor comjiensation 
as an international in¬ 
stead of a ]x*rsonal affair, 
S('nt tlu‘ field to the 
Ihraais, tin' harbour of 
Atlu'iis, and seized Greek 
merchant \’essels. Russia 
ado])ted a threatening 
attitude, to wdiich Pal¬ 
merston had no diS}:>osi- 
tion to yield. The French 
Ivepubhc, under the ])resi- 
fleiic}’ of Louis Xa])oleon, 
was iiidigiiant at the 
action ol Gri'at Britain, 
but still more indignant at 
being ignored by Russia. 
Pa 1 merst on ac - 
cepted French media¬ 
tion — not arbitra¬ 
tion : there were 

further conqihca- 
tions. in which the 
I'leiich thought that 
Albion was showing 
her hist01 i(' jierfidy; 
but the whole affair 
was too trivial to 
involve tw’o great 
nations in a w'ar over 
mere diplomatic pro- 
jirietii'S, and the 
ipiarrel was ])atched 
u]). This incident 
was the inciting cause 
oi a formal attack on 
Palmerston’s foreign 
policy, wdiiidi resulted 
in a vote of censure 
in the Ujiper C'liam- 
ber, in consequence 
oi wdiich a resolution 
of confidence was 
introduced in the 
Commons. Peel him¬ 
self w'as ( n tl:e sale of 
the ()p])osition, but 
Palmerston vindi¬ 
cated liis jirinciples in 
a wonderful speech-' 
the “ civis Romanus 



LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
He was twice Prime Minister, first in on 
the formation of a Whig^ Ministry following’ 
the defeat of Peel, and again m 1m',;,, on the 
death of Lord Palmerston. Hewascieated 
Earl Russell in LsCl, and he died in lS7s. 



THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 
Eminent as statesman and novelist, Benjamin Disraeli, 
afterwards Lord Beaconsfield, made a great reputation 
in the political world, though his maiden speech in the 
House ot Commons was greeted with derisive laughter. 
He twice held the high office of Prime Minister. 
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sum ” speech —which carried tlie House 
and the country triumphantly with him. 
The year also witnessed one of those 
“ No Popery waves of excitement which 
})eriodically break u])on England. The 
Tractarian movement had produced in the 
mind ol Cardinal Wiseman the notion that 
the heretical island stood in need of con¬ 
version. l'h(‘ Poj)e issued a Bull setting up 
a Roman hierarchy in England, with 
territorial titles, an assumption of authority 
contravening the constitutional principle 
ot th(^ royal suj^rernacy. In response to the 
l)opular excitement created, tlie Govern¬ 
ment introduced tlie “ Ecclesiastical 
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letter till its repeal twenty years later. 
The queen’s memorandum in the pre¬ 
vious November, somewhat to the public 
surprise, had not been followed by Ikdmers- 
ton’s resignation ; apparently he had 
acce})ted the rebuke in good part, and 
promised to consult the qu(!cn’s wishes. 
But his practice remained unaltered. The 
arrival in England of the Hungarian 
leader, Kossuth, was the occasion of a dis- 
j)lay of sympathy which was at best a 
breach of international etiquette, Kossuth 
being technically a rebel. At the moment 
when Palmerston was being taken to task 
for neglect ot his ])romise to pay proper 



LORD ABERDEEN’S FAMOUS COALIIION MINISTRY 
On the defeat of the Derby government in December, ISaJ, Lord Aberdeen formed a coalition Ministry of Whigs rnd 
Pcelites with Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Russell at the Foreign and Palmerston at the Home Office. 
] roitJ ihe j).untin).: by Sir John Gilbi-rt, K A Plioto l>\ \\ .ilkt-r 


Titles ” Bill, which was naturally opjiosed 
by the Roman Catholics and also by all 
who saw in it an inti'rference with the 
princii)le of religious liberty. The Govern¬ 
ment, feeling its position to be somewhat 
])recarious, took advantage of its own 
defeat on a snap vote—^a symptom of the 
now growing demand for further electoral 
reform—to resign, and thereby to demon¬ 
strate the impossibility of any other 
working administration being constructed. 
It resumed office in February, 1851, and 
carried the Bill in a modified form, but 
the Act remained practically a dead 


attention to the queen’s wishes in this 
affair, Louis Na])oleon in France carried 
out the coup d’etat which he had been 
pre])aring, and established himself as a 
dictator. Palmerston ])ersuaded himself 
that the British Foreign Minister could 
e.xpress his personal a})proval in a conver¬ 
sation with the French ambassador with¬ 
out committing the Cabinet, the Crown, 
or the country. The other parties concerned 
did not acce])t that view, and Palmerston’s 
resignation was demanded. But he had 
hardly been dismissed when he got his 
“ tit-for-tat with John Russell,” as he 
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expi\^ss(‘(l it. Na])()l(‘()ii’s coup d’etat 
liad Its alarming suU‘ for (iivat Biitain, 
ns a probable pi elude* to an aggi (\ssi\’e 
French pohe'y, ol which the Najxileonic 
tradition would make England the ])riniary 
object ol hos¬ 
tility. A lEll was 
accordingly m- 
tre)duced lor the 
reorganisation ol 
the' militia. The* 
sc]i(*m(' ])ropos('d 
was not l(‘lt to 
l)(* satisfactory 
P a 1 in (M s t () n 
head(‘d the* at¬ 
tack.thcAlinistry 
were deh'atiMl, 
and the (lox’ern- 
ment v\as un(k*r- 
takeii by the* 

(' on se r vat i \'e 
c h i e 1, L o r d 
Derby, with Dis¬ 
rat'd as his (dian- 
('t'llor ol Hr* 

Ex('he(]iU'r and 
1 eadt'r ol the 
House ol (Om- 
rnons, m la*!)- 
luary, 1852. The 
most n o t a 1) 1 e 
ol tin* actual 
achit'W'inents ol 
iIr* Russell ad¬ 
ministration had 
been the a])plica- 
1 ion in Australia, 
liy an Act t)l 1850, 
ol those ])rin- 
cij)]es ol colonial 
gtivtMument which had 1 
by the* ('auadian At't ol 
new Ministry t'anied a iu*w Mihtia 
Hill and then desoha'd, ajtpait'iitly with 
a view to taking the sense* oldht' countiy 
on the Frt't* 'I'rade ])ohcy whit'h had 
brought the Liberals into oilit'e. 

I'he ]\lmisterialists, however, did not 
definitely commit thtmiselves to a I'ro- 
tectionist ])rogramnie, and tht' question 
was brought to a direct issue in Wiv 
(.ominous by a la'solution attirming tin' 
princi])leol Free Trade', which, inamendi'd 
forng was accepted and carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority. Fifty years were to 
pass before the discovery that the revolu¬ 
tionary economic doctrine of iSqt) to which 
the country declared itself definitedy 

4ej8o 


con\’('ited in 1832 was an exploded 
ante'diluvian lalhu'y. In the interval, the 
.s< anty handiul ol its ojipone'iits were but 
teeble voices crying in the wilderness, 
d'lie tlu'ory ol Protection being so ef'lec- 
tively scotclu'd as 
to be a])]nireutly 
killed, the ex- 
P r o t ec t i onist s 
— who had main¬ 
tained tlu' old 
doctrine* not from 
the; manulactur- 
ing, but Irom the 
agrarian point of 
vni'w - k'll Inick 
on the [)iincij)le 
that the laiuk'd 
inti'i'(*st, which 
the* old system 
had j>i ot(*ctc'd, 
r('(iuire*d rc*li(*f 
now tliat the' 

])rote('tion was 
withdrawn; and 
to this (*11(1 Dis¬ 
raeli ('oust ructi'd 
his Hudgi*t. P)Ut 
his ext 1 ('iiK'ly in- 
genions u*distri 
bntion ol the 
burden ol taxa¬ 
tion failed to 

attract t h c 
a ]) p r o V a 1 o 1 
ee'ononiists ol 
other schools, or 
ol those* int(*rests 
diel not 

the land 

to be re'heveei at 
the*ii'c*xpens('. 1 he* Hndge't debat('marke'd 
consjiicuonsly tlV* ope'nmg e)t the* long 

personal lixaliy be*tw('e*n its })re)poser, 
J)israeh, anel its stronge'st eantic, William 
l^wart (daelstone*. The' (iove'rnnu'iit was 
ek*jeat('(l, anel re'signeel in Dece'inbe'r, 1852. 

1 he Ji('('k*siastie:al Idtles Hill, whie'h had 
bee'll a barrier be'twee'ii Whigs anel Peelites, 
had alre'aely vanished inte) limbo, and the 
Ministry which ue)wte)e)k eilfice was feirmed 
by a coalition eel theise twee parties. I'he 
Pe'e'lite*, Leirel Aberdeen, was its head, 
(ilaelste)ne its (diancellor eif the* Exchequer, 
Riisse'll was at the* Foreign (Jftice, and 
Palmerstein llemie Secre'tar}^ 

]Ede)re‘ the fall eel the Conservatives, a 
great Egure had passed from the stage. 

A little meire than two years after his 



THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
Th? long and illnstrion.s life of the Duke of Wellington came to an end 
in L.i.', the hero of Waterloo passing peacefully away on Septeniber 
14th, in his arm-chair at Walnier In the above picture the body of wllicll 
the distinguished general, who was laid to rest with great poinj) . 

in St. Paul’s Cathedral, is .seen lying in state at Clielsea Hospital. ^ 

H't'ii iiianguratt'd 
Kt'union. 'blit' 
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closest political associate. Sir Robert Peel, 
the “ Iron Duke” died in Se})temlHM, at 
tlie ag(‘ of (dglity-tlircK'. Forty y(‘ars before, 
he had j)roved himself the t^reatest 
captain in Europe save 
one ; and his, in tlu^ eyc'S 
of Europe, had bcaai the 
triiim])!] of vanquisliin^" 
that on(\ To him more 
than to anyone els(‘ 

France owc'd it that she 
had been f^eneroiisly 
1 related wium the war 
was ('nd('d ; his was j)ro])- 
ably tlie most de('isi\'ely 
mod erat i n ^ iidliuaKa; 
amon^^ the statesimm 
whos(' task it was to 
rt'store order in Enio])c‘. 
lint while Ik' ])ossess(‘d 
hi^h (piahtu's of statc's- 
manshi}), they w(‘re not 
thoS(' ada])ted to parha- 
numtary f^ovc'rnmeiit. As 
.1 Minist(‘r he was a 
lailure : as a counsellor 
his jU(4pnc'nt always 
carried V(‘ry ^u'eat wcMitht. His un<|uahli(‘d 
j)atriotism, his ('ompk'te sul)ordmation of 
])tM'sonal interests to what he c.oiu'eix’ed 
to be the wc'liare ol the state, his ]>eiiect 


sincerity, his trans])arent honesty, and 
his conspicuous moral courage, made him 
a iiniqii(‘ figure, and fully justified the 
universal ])o]nilarity which came to him 
tardily enough, and the 
genuine passion of mourn¬ 
ing with which the whole 
nation received the tid¬ 
ings of his death. Wel¬ 
lington had o\a^rthrown 
the first Na])oleon. 
Eleven weeks after he had 
breathed his last, ” tlu^ 
ne])hew of his uncle ” 
was proclaimc^d Emperor 
ol th(' Frtuich with the 
titk‘ of Xa})oU'on 111 . The 
famous coalition INIinistry 
o])(‘iK‘d Its (’areer with 
the lirst oi the brilliant 
sta les of (dadstone Bud¬ 
gets, introducc'd in a 
S])eech which revealed 
the hitherto unsus]x*ctt‘d 
fact that figures can be 
made fascinating. But 
ec'cn tht' charm of tlu' 
Budget was soon to bc' ovt'rshadowed by 
the war clouds in the East. .So far as the 
|)rt‘liniinarit's ol tlu' Crinnain war are con- 
cc'riu'd with Frtmch and Rtissiau ri\’alries 



THE DEFENDER OF SEBASTOPOL 
General Todleben, a distinguished Russian 
soldtei and military engineer, held Sebastopol 
against the British, displaying great resource 
and energy until he was severely wounded. 












and with matUrs outside British mteiests, 
they will bt dealt with in the chapter 
following Heu we observe that in the 
beginning of 1853 the Tsai was assuming 
a thieatenmg attitude towards the Porte 
on the hypothesis that Russia was the 
protector of the (jreek Church Chiistians 
in the Turkish dominions, and that France, 


in the ehaiacter of piotectoi of the Latin 
Christians, legaided the Russian attitude 
as merely a pietcxt for absoibmg the 
Danube states A similar view was en¬ 
tertained m England, wheie the 1 sai had 
already made suggestions regarding the 
ultimate partition of the Tuikish Empire, 
which he regarded as pi actically me vita de. 
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England, however, and Palmerston in Najxdeon would not venture on that 

})articular, looked upon the maintenance a])}X‘al single-handed. Tlu' temper of the 

of the independence of Tuikey as a country, liowever, was clearly in fa\a>ur 

necessity, if lor ikj other reason because of Palmeiston’s views, and in July the 

Russian expansion in the direction either French and British fleets were des})atched 

of India or of the* Mediterraiaxin a])})eared to Besika Bay. Tlu^ “ Vheama Note.’’ a 

exc('edingdy dangcaous to tlu^ int(a\‘sts ol ])roposal forniulat(‘d by the* Powers in 

Great Britain. It may be remembered that contereucc* at \ iemia, was amended by 

the Afghan war of T(Sj() had luaai the out- Turkey and rejectc'd by Russia in August, 

come ol Ptasiaiiaggrc'ssions winch wcae uni- JNaaywiKae })opiilar ic^elmg wars using; 

vei sally rc'garded as ])ronipte(l by Russia. an anti-('hi ist iau emeute was feared in 

IGissia maiutaiiKal her claim to ])rote('t ('onstantino])le, and the Frenc h and 

the Christians in the Danube' ju'ovincc's ; British flee'ts were orde'i'ed to the Dar- 

fui'kc'y (C'clined hc'r dc'inand lor danc'lles in Oetobc'r, oslen^iblv to proU'cT 



THE QUEEN REVIEWING THE SCOTS GUARDS ON THEIR DEPARTURE FOR THE CRIMEA IN 18,>4 
The ag:gres.sion of Russia, involved by her claim of IftVt to be protector of the Orthodox Greek Christians in the 
Turkish dominions, was naturally resented by Turkey. Both Britain and France took the side of the latter, and on 
March 27th, IH.a, declared war on Russia, whence followed all the imseries and suffering: of the Crimean war. 

guarantees; the rc'st of the Poweis the (diristiaiis. Bc'lore the close of the 

upheld Turkey. Negotiations failing, month Turkey declaim'd war on Russia, 

Russia occupied the provinces in July to which tl;e Tsar rt'plied by declaring 

as a jiroceeding warranted by her treaty that he would not take the offensive, 

rights. The Powers might, by the exer- The 'J'urks crossed the Danube, and fight- 

cise of joint pressure, have compelled ing began. But when a Russian squadron 

Russia to retire, but a mere evacuation fell upon some Turkish shq)s in the harbour 

would not have satisfied either Na])oleon of Sinope and destroyed them on September 

or Palmerston. Aberdeen, on the other 30th, the action was regarded as ])roving 

hand, allowed his aversion to war to be the insincerity of the Tsar’s declarations^, 

so obvious that the Tsar i)robably felt Aberdeen found himself.obliged to consent 

quite satisfied that Britain would not to the occupation of the Black Sea by the 

join France in an appeal to arms, and that allied fleets on December 27th. The 
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BEGINNING OF THE CRIMEAN WAR: THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA ON SEPTEMBER 20th, 18 34 

Landing at Kalaraita Bay, near the mouth of the River Alma, in Septemt er, the allied forces, consisting of 25 ,non English, 25,(XX) French, and 8,'»00Turks, began the march on Sebastopol, 
the great arsenal and harbour of Russia, and found a Russian army under Menschikoff between them and their goal. The struggle was noi long dela 7 ed. On the 20th was 
fought the Battle of the Alma ; victory rested with the allies, but It was dearly purchased, the British in two hours’ fighting losing 2,000 men, while the French loss was returned at 1,200, 

Fiom the pdintin^ b> Isidore Pi’.s m the Vers-iilles MLiseum 








NAVAL BRItrAD^^ Al bEBASTOPOL LORD RAGLAN VIEWING THE STORMING OF THE REDAN 


-rinissiuii of Messrs Grives A. C 
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precipitate action of France and Britain in 
presenting a joint note demanding the 
evacuation of the Danube provinces gave 
Austria an excuse for leaving them to 
act independently ; and on March 27th, 
1854, the two Western Powers declared 
war on Russia and jiroceeded to a formal 
alliance with the Turks, who in the mean¬ 
time had more than held their own on land. 

Troops were dcspalclu‘d to co-ojHaate 
with the Turks, and it soon became 
evident that the Russians would liavi^ no 
chance ot eff(‘Cting a successtul invasion ; 
before the end of July it was clear that 
th(iy would b(' obliged to evacuate the 
Provinces. But before that time iiistiuc- 
tions had already been sent lor the invasion 
of the Crimcai and the seizure ol Sebastopol. 

But tlu' invasion could 
not be carried out till 
Septc'iiibc'r ; and by that 
tiiri(\ Sebasto])ol had 
Ix'en placed in a com- 
jiaratively thorough state 
of delence by the en¬ 
gineering skill ot Todle- 
heii. Its ca|)lure by a 
c )up (U' main was now 
extreiiu'ly improbable. 

Ihe Britisli and French 
lorces disembarked at 
Fujiatoria, and found a 
Russian army under Mt'ii- 
schikoff lying between 
them and Sebasto])ol. 

The battle oi the Alma, 
in which the brunt of the 
fighting was borne by the 
Ib'itish, left the allies 
masters of the field. 

Menschikoff withdrew his 
main force not to Sebas¬ 
topol but to the interior. The opposition 
ol the dying French gcaieral, St. Arnaud, 
])re vented an immediate assault from 
being attempted—it was ascertained later 
that the attempt at that moment would 
probably have Iteen successful—and the 
allies settled down to a siege. Their 
TK rk ngmbers were not sufficient 
^ complete investment, 
n . . and the communications be- 

^ tween Menschikoff -and the 
garrison remained open. The British 
drew their supplies from the port of 
Balaclava, and Menschikoff now en¬ 
deavoured to effect its capture. The 
movement, however, was repulsed, mainly 
by the magnificent charge of the Heavy 


Brigade against a column of five times their 
own numbers ; but that splendid action 
was eclipsed in the pojmlar mind by one 
of the most desperate, and, from a military 
jioint of view, most futile, deeds of valour 
on rec.fird, the charge of the Six Hundred. 

- Through the misinterpretation 

“*v it f order, the Light Brigade 

Death^’^ hurled itself through a terrific 

storm of shot and shell u])on a 
Russian liattery, ca})tured it, and then, 
lieeause there was nothing else to be done, 
riTiiquished it, leaving more than two- 
thirds of their number in the “ Valley of 
Death.” Nothing whatever was gained 
of a calculable kind. Yet it was one 
ol those deeds which have a moral value 
])ast all calculation, like the equally futile 
delence of Thermopylae. 
Ten days later an 
attempt was made upon 
the British jiosition belore 
St‘basto])ol at Tnkerman. 
The attack was made by 
a large l^ussian force in 
the midst of a fog so 
thick that none knew 
what was going on except 
close at hand. Concerted 
action was imjiossible, 
and men battled desper¬ 
ately as best they could 
in small groujis. The fight 
was fought by the men 
virtually without com¬ 
manders, and, in sjiite of 
immeiLsely superior num¬ 
bers, the Russians were 
t r i u inphantly r ej )ulsed. 

But after Inkerman, the 
design, then in contem¬ 
plation, of an immediate 
assault on Sebastopol was abandoned. 
And then the Crimean winter began. A 
winter siege had not been in the pro¬ 
gramme when the expedition was planned ; 
the arrangements were disastrously inade¬ 
quate, and their inadequacy was increased 
by the destruction in a gale of the stores 
which had reached Balaclava but had not 
been disembarked; while the iniquities of 
army contractors broke all previous records. 
The four winter months killed far more 
of the troojis than the Russians were 
res])onsible for. The blame lay not at all 
with the officers on the spot, and only in a 
limited degree with the Government, but 
popular indignation compelled the retire¬ 
ment of Aberdeen ; and Palmerston, the 
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Commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
the Crime.», his conduct of the war was severely 
condemned both by the public and the Press. 
He died from dysentery on June ‘JSth, 
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man in whom the confidence of the country 
had not been shaken, became Prime 
Minister in February, 1855. The lesson of 
the early administrative blunders had been 
learnt, and a {^reat im])rovement was soon 
apparent. The immense and un])rece- 
dented services of the staff of muses 
organised under Florence Nig] it ingale, who 
had been at work since Novem- 


A New 
Epoch in 
Warfare 


ber, mark an ejioch in the history 
of civilised warfare. Negotia¬ 
tions were renewed at Vienna; 
but while agreement might have been 
reached on two of the four pro])osals put 
forward by Austria, Russia was obdurate 
on a third, and the belligi'rent allies were 
dissatisfied with the fourth. 

The negotiations broke down, and Austria 
again found excusi* m the attitud(‘ ot the 
French and Ihitish for di'clining to ioiii 
them in an offensive alham'e —m their eyes 
a breach of laith on lu'r ])arl. In May^ 
however, Sardinia joiiu'd th(‘ allies, and 
the British share in tlie operations at 
Sebasl()])ol became conijiaratively re¬ 
stricted, while th(‘ Bi'itish fleets iound 
little of conse(|uence to do. It was 
not till Septc'inher 8th that S(‘bastoj)ol 
h‘ll, an event s(‘cur(‘(l by the French 
cajiture of flat Malakoff. 

Napoleon was now satisfual with the 
jiersonal si'curity his impc'rial jiosition 
had acfpiired Irom the war ; the* liieiid- 
shi}) of the iu*w Tsar, Al(*\ander II.— 
Nicholas had died 111 March - was of 
more imjKirtaiK'e to him, il not to France*, 
than the repressie)n oi Russia. Austria 
cared only to have her own Balkan in¬ 
terests safeguarded, and it was with no 
little difficulty that the* British were able* 
to sc'cure a(le(|uate che'cks on ivussian 
aggression. The occasiein was use*d lor a 
fresh settlement eil those maritime rt*gula- 
tieins which had been the cause eif the* 
“ Armed Neutrality ” at the cleise e)f the* 
last cemtury. Private'ering, the one weajion 
which ho.stile Powe*rs had been able to 
Ak Vi' wie'ld effe*ctively against (heat 
o I ion }^ntain, was al)olished ; anel, 
on the other hand, it was con- 
ceeled that the neutral flag 
should cover all goods but contraband eif 
war, and that even ein belligerent vessels 
neutral goods should not be liable te) 
capture, in March, 1856. 

The war in the Crimea had necessitated 
the withdrawal of British regiments from 
India, where, on the other hand, Dal- 
housie’s annexations had involv<‘d an in- 
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crease in the Sejxiy army. A quarrel with 
Persia demanded an ex])edition to that 
country from India at the end of i85t), 
owing to the seizaire of Herat by Persia - 
a movement attributed, as a matter oi 
course, to Russian instigation. No diffi¬ 
culty was found in the military op(‘rations, 
which soon result(*(1 in a trc*aty by which 
Persia resigned Herat and all claims on 
Afghan territory ; l>ut the* war must be 
included among the minor circumstances 
whi(']i encouraged the outbreak of the 
great Se])oy revolt of 1857. 

About the sanu* time a war with China 
was brought about by what is known as 
the “Arrow” incident. Tht* Arrow was 
a Chiiu*S(‘ vess(‘l which had ])(*('n sailing 
und(*r tlu* British fl ig, and was continuing 
to do so though tlu* ycAV dining which she 
was authorised to do sn had just t*la])S(ul. 
riu* Chinese authorities, having no know¬ 
ledge of this lapse, nevc*rt lu‘less s(*ized tlie 
crew in ('anton harboni on the* hypotlu^sis 
that then* wen* ])ersons “ wantc'd ” lor 
])iracy among its number. Re])aration was 
demand(*d and r('lused,the Ihatish fleet was 
called into J>lay. and the incident d('ve]o])(*d 
defmitt'ly into a war. The 
British t lovt'i inm'nt act(*d on 
with China tbe pi inci|)k* that the punctilios 
of Wc*stern dijkoiiKU'y are in- 
vai iably lookc'd upon by t)rientals as signs 
ol weakn(*ss which invite* (U'hance* ; high¬ 
handed methods, ho\\e\a*r, equally in¬ 
variably olh'iid tlu* moral uU*als of a large 
se*ction ol the British ju'opk*, and tlu* 
(io\’erum(*nt was vigoi ously attacked l)y 
tf'c Libel als and lk*elite*s who liad parted 
Iroin the Ministry. But an a])])eal to the 
country gave Palnu'rston a decisive rna- 
iority in Ajn il, 1857. Tlu; war was brought 
to a conclusion in the course ol 1858. 

Almost the^ first n(*ws, which came* on 
the new Parliament as a bolt from the 
blue, was that of the grt*at outbreak in 
India, the story of which has been dealt 
with in the earlier section of this work 
d(‘vote(l to Indian history. The Mutiny 
was inaugurated by the rising of the 
Seiioys at Mirat 011 May loth, 1857. l^elhi 
was seized in the name of a restored Mogul 
Kmjiire ; a British force concentrated on 
the famous Ridge, which it occupied for the 
sic^ge of the great city, field by forces 
enormously superior in jioint of numbers. 

Above Allahabad, the whole (ianges 
basin w*as in the hands of the mutineers, 
and the British were soon shut up in Cawn- 
pore or the Lucknow Residency, with the 


Britain's 

War 
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THE VICTORY THAT SETTLED THE FATE OF SEBASTOPOL:' THE CAPTURE OF THE MALAKOFF' BY TFrE FRENCH 

From the paritiinj D> Y\on 
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exccj)tioii of the force on the rid^e before 
Dt'llii and of a considerable nuinber wlio 
took refiif^t^ at A^ra. Tlu' loyalty and dip¬ 
lomacy ol Sindhia and his minister Dinkar 
Rao lestraiiu'd thc‘ (iwalior army Irom 
marchini^ to Delhi. In S(‘])tember, Delhi 
was stormed and lau know was reinlorced 
by theo])erations(jl Havelock and Oiitram. 

From that tiiiKc thonii:h Sindhia was 
no lonyaa able to hold back the (iwalior 
1 (‘^iiiKMits, lh(' tide' turned. d'roo])S 
wc'ie arrix'iiii; Irom luigland ; a contin- 
f^^ent on its way to the Chinesi^ war 
was detained tor the more serious afCaii. 
In November. Sir ('olin (kimpbell relievcal 
the (lelendcrs ot the Jaicknow ivesidency : 
in tli(' s])iany, the Ihitish armu^s w('re 


amend the cons])iracy laws ; but the 
French had assumed an attitude of such 
amazing and bombastic truculence that 
the Conspiracy to Mnrdc'r Bill was regardc'd 
as a jmsillaninnnis submission to loreign 
insolence -a eurions charge against the Min¬ 
ister who was accustomed to being hims(‘lt 
accused of arrogance rather than submis¬ 
siveness in foreign affairs, mainly to be 
ex])lained by tludimacious jiride with which 
tlu‘ nation clung to Us claim ol offering 
an asylum to relngt'es from ojipression. 

The Bill was deleatial, the (iovt>rnm(‘nt 
rc'signed, and again Lord Dt'rby took 
olfice, though his jiarty was in a minority 
in the Honsi' oj ('ominous. L’lnk^r such 
('ircumstances, the Ministry had no choice 



ULTEEN victoria receiving heroes of the CRIMEA AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 

I rum Ill, 1,\ Sir |uhii lullKit. k A 


everywhere triumphant, and in the summer 
the last eftorts ol the* r('\M)lt weie crushed. 

riie Mntni>'bi ought home to the British 
mind the necessity for-derinmating the 
iinujuc' and anomalous dual contiol, by the 
Ifast India Company and Parliament, of 
tlu'government ot India. It was time tliat 
the ('rown should assume tlu‘ exclusive 
res])onsibility, and in February, 1858, 
Palmerston brought in a Bill for that 
pnrpos(\ By a curious acc'ident, he was 
turned out of offu'e before the Bill could be 
passed. An Italian named Orsini flung 
l)ombs under the carriage of Napoleon in 
J anuary ; it turned out that the plot had 
been hatched and the bombs manufactured 
in England. The (Government proposed to 


but to sc'i'k- lor compromises with the 
Opposition. Loid Derby’s India Bill, 
wlien introduced, was obviously not 
destined to pass, and the Act which finally 
ended the career ot tlu' East India ('om- 
jiany, and transiinred the Indian govtnn- 
ment to the Crown, was virtually the* work 
of all ])arties combining to arrive at a 
settlement irrespi'ctive of ])arty. l.ord 
("aiming, the (Governor-(Geiu‘ral, who had 
remained at the helm throughout the 
Mutiny, inaugurated the new regime as the 
first Viceroy. In the same summer, the 
Lords were persuaded to pass a Bill 
removing the political disabilities under 
which the Jews still laboured, a principle 
repeatedly approved by the Commons 
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THE MIDDLE OF LAST CENTURY 
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QUEEN VICTORIA DISTRIBUilNG THE CRIMEAN MEDALS AT THE HORSE GUARDS 
The first disixibutioii of V C medals is represented m the above picture this ev“iu taking, plac on May '^th 1 
tlie queen is shown in the act of presenting: i medal to Sii Thomas Troubndge who had lost both his feet in action 


and u]ccU(l 1)\ the Ptcis dunn^ the sttuiin^ siuttss t > tlu c nsi i \ u \c ]))]k\ 

])ucLdiiv h\L \t us Lltctoi il by i nu isuk ])i()ftss ]1\ (Viixiitic ltd 

Iv( lot ni 11 1 1 1 ( \U iisK)n of tin fi iii s ift ii dt d ]dt \ k is w ]nc 1 1 iii t Ik ( ^ t s 

(bisc —Ls I siil)|(ct in wIiKii Ur of the Jibtials wtit inUidi 1 1) sttuit 
tNtfoiile iiid tlK uiicniiTiicliist d iii iss( s ]K)ldicil j)i(})(Mid( i nu t 1 )i (( list i \ iti\c 

wi I ( ni )K iiiU H stt (1 Him Mill st 11 s iiifiiKiicc s Di 1( it t d ( n i 11 s( 1 uu u mti o 

Kiissill md 1 f onsidt 1 <il)le ( tion of diic(.d by Iviisst 11 J oi d 1)(. U)}, i])| ( ihdto 

the Jibtiilswcu bcc omnium 1 )i sIk u^ly 11r counfi} iht ])ul\ iclui i 1 somt 

dis])()s( d 111 tl it diiLClioii iiiit IIk w hat stitiif^tlicnt d in niiinl 11 s 1 iit still in 

P ilint I stoni ins jiKpiicd to ktep the a ininoiity and tin nunoiit\ ^i\t w iv 

question sluhtd is lon^ is possible to i ne w P ihne i ston idiniiiis i itioii with 

Disiieh how(\ei now saw i p )ssibiht\ ot Russdl it tin roiei.^ii (iffiet iIk two 



i iE Queen and prince albert visiting brompton hospital at Chatham in isre 
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lil)eral leaders having recognised the need 
of co-oj)eration. Gladstone returned to 
the Exchequer. 

Palmerston remained at the head of the 
government till his death in 1865. It was 
inevitable that a Franchise Bill should be 
introduced, but it aroused no enthusiasm 
in Parliament or in the country, and 


Russell, who introduced it, found an 
excuse for its withdrawal, after which, by 
common consent, reform was shelved for 
tlie lifetime of the Prime Minister. There 
was little legislation during Palmerston’s 
sujnxmacy, and dennestic interest centred 
mainly in the systematic extension of 
F^ee Trade principles, in the Budgets, and 


in the commercial treaty with France, 
negotiated by Richard Cobden, which 
was ratified in i860. 

The Budget of that year reduced the 
number of articles subject to customs 
duties from 419 to 48, the primary obj(;ct 
being the rcmT)val of preferential and i)ro- 
tectiv^e duties. Financial questions, liow- 
ev'cr, narrowly 
missed producing 
a serious constitu¬ 
tional crisis. It 
was })roj)osed in 
1859 to remove 
the tax upon 
jKipc'r. Being in¬ 
troduced in a Bill 
se])arate from th(‘ 

1 hi(lc"et, the Lords 
cUumc'd the' right 
oi rejecting the 
pro]) os ah The 
Commons claimed 
that the Lords 
co\ild not reject 
sejvaratt'ly any 
])art of the 
genei'al financial 
scheme. The 
action of the 
Lords in rejecting 
the P>ill was .in 
ac'cordance with 
the law, but not 
with the custom 
of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The crisis 
w' as aVerted, 
partly by a series 
of resolutions in 
the Commons, 
which })ointed to 
th(‘ inclusion of 
sui'h proposals in 
the Budget as 
security against 
the rejietition of 
such action by the 
J.ords, and jiartly 
by the inclusion of 
the ])articular pro¬ 
posal in the Budget of the lollowing year. 

These yeai s, howe\’er, were marked by 
complications in the affairs of other 
nations which made the task of steering 
Great Britain successfully a difficult and 
delicate one. 'I'lie symiiathies of the country 
and of the Government were with the 
Italians in their struggle for liberty from 
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“EASTWARD HO !’’ THE DEPARTURE OF BRITISH TROOPS FOR INDIA 
When the Indian Mutiny broke out in ls.^>7, the British army in India was not sufficiently 
strong adequately to cope with the rising, and reinforceinenis were speedily despatched 
from England. Farewell scenes are graphically represented ui the above picture. 
Frdiii thu p.iintmi.' Henry O’Ni-ill. A K A. 



THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL TO PRINCE FREDERIC WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA ON JANUARY 25th, 1858 

From the painting bv 'ohn Phillip, R.A 
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the Austrian yoke, with Poland in lier 
resistance to Russia, witli Denmark in her 
ho])e]ess contc^st with Ihaissia and Austria 
over Sclileswig-Holst(Mn. In the first case, 
the moral su])])ort of Great Britain was of 
consideraf)l(‘ valiu' to Victor Emmanu(‘l ; 
in the other two, the action of the Govt'rn- 
ment had the uniortunate a]^])earance of 
exciting an expectation of material su]>- 
])ort which tlu'y hu'ked the courage to 
carry into action. 

lEit it was the civil war in America whic h 
most seriously threatened to involve this 
country. There wcm c two grave causers ol 


i 

system the more easily l^ecause it had in') 
use for slave-labour itself, and became 
determined to abolish slavery. Hence the 
Southern States asserted the right to 
S(‘cede from a confederation which they 
had entered voluntarily ; the North held 
that the union was federal, indissoluble, 
and that secession was rebellion. 

In i8()i, a group of the Southern States 
formed tluunsc'lves into a confederation 
claiming ind(‘pendence, undei' their own 
president, and the great struggle began. 
Tlie sympathies of the British were 
sharjdy divided. Toryism had a fellow 



QUEEN VICTORIA WITH PRINCE ALBERT AND THEIR CHILDREN 


disagreement between the Northern and 
the Southern States of the Lhiion, which 
issued in a third, the gravest of all. The 
Northern .States were manufacturing com¬ 
munities, and determined to jirotect their 
manutactures by the exc'lusion of foreign 
competition. The Southern States, wiiose 
products were not exjiosed to competition, 
objected to the jirotectionist policy which 
rais(?d jnaces for the consumer. The 
Southern States lived by the production 
of crops cultivated by slave labour ; the 
North was able to realise the iniquity of t)ie 
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feeling for the gentry of the South. 
Liberalism held slavery in horror, yet the 
general i)rinciples of political freedom 
were on the side of the right of secession. 
The Government was firm in its resolution 
not to intervene, not to declare itself on 
either side; but it was obliged to com¬ 
mit itself on the question whether the 
Southerners were to be treated as lawful 
belligerents or as rebels. The position 
adopted was that the effective strength 
of the Southern States made them de facto 
belligerents, and that their recognition 
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THE LAST DRAWING ROOM ATTENDED BY PRINCE ALBERT WITH QUEEN VICTORIA AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE IN 1S61 
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as such implied no judgment on the merits having been negligent of set ]mrpose. 
ot the dispute ; on the other hand, the At the same time, greatly as tlu' South 
time had not yet come when their claim benefited by the resolute impartiality of 
lor recognition as a separate nation could Great Britain, it felt itself hardly' less 
be officially acknowledged. The justice bitterly aggrieved thereby than the North, 
and impartiality of this attitude proved since it app^eared almost certain that British 

acceptable neither - 

to Nhirth nor to 
South. In i8()2 

Great Britain was 
all hut coin])elled 
to commence hos¬ 
tilities by the 

action of the 

North in seizing 
1 he persons of two 
c o m rn i s s i o n e r s 
from the South on 
t)oard a British 
v(‘ss(‘l, th(‘ d'lc'iit, 
on which they had 
ern])aikc'd in the 
iK'Utral ])ort of 

Havanna. The 
tardy la'cognition 
of t his violation of 
int(Miiational law 
and the liberation i 
of the comniis- | 
sioners a\’ertc‘d 
hostilities. Rela¬ 
tions wc're, more¬ 
over, p(n*])etually 
straiiu'd to a high 
pitch ot intensity 
l)y the ac'tion of 
tlie Alabama and 
other cruisers of 
the same type in 
the Confederate 
service. These 
weie vessels con¬ 
structed in Ih'itish 
dockyards, which 
sailed iroiii British 
ports, f)rof(’ssedly 
on harmless voy¬ 
age's, but with the 
actual intent of political riots in hyde park 

being handed over defeat of the Reform Bill in 1806 gave rise to a considerable amount of feeling in the 
at SC)ine apiiointed ^ mass meeting in favour of reform was shut out of Hyde Park, and as a protest, 

t 1 the mob broke down the railings, “thereby convincing most of those who had hitherto 

Spot to C^OIl- been incredulous that the demand for the franchise was not a mere demagogic figment.” 

lederate officers, 

who procetaled to employ them for the intervention would have decisively ter- 
destruction of the Federal mercantile minated the war in favour of the Con- 
marine. Since the British Government federates. Nothing could have been more 
had failed to disjday sufficient vigilance in creditable to the labouring population of 



detaining such craft, notably the Alabama, 
they were regarded by the North as 

5000 


the United Kingdom than the dogged 
determination with which they supported • 
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LORD PALMERSTON ADDRESSING A SITTING OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE YEAR I860 

From the painting by I. Pliillip. R \ 
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the Government, from llic conviction that 
the anti-slavery cause was tlie cause of 
righteousness, in spite of 
the^ terrible suflerings 

the Northern blockade of 
the Soul hern ports. 

corde^d than that (d tlie 

has the general i)ublic 

ever dis})layed its tree- 

handed generosity more 

wisely and more gc'ner- j 

ously than in tli(‘ efforts 

then made for the rc“li('f ^ 

of the distress prevail- s' 

ing. The war was 

brought to an end with lord i 


LORD TENNYSON 


the complete' success ol Surrossor to Wordswortli ns Poct-Laureatp, allUK*: 

ill tlws ciu-in.r Teiuiy-son remained until Ins death, in L L, | * 

tlU- PSOltn, in TllC S])ling the snpiome English poet, challenged only by ■ - ^ ^ 

of l8t)S. In the Siuniner, Browning, beside whom lie slee])s in West- sCH'U't 
■w^ , - ^ minstei Abbey. In JSS4 he received a peeiage. 

Parliament was dis- ai mta 

solved, having sat lor six years, but no dt'leclioii of tlic' consj 

immediate efft'Ct was jirociuct'd on the its leaders i‘e\’ealed 


Government. That came with the death 
of the octogenarian Premier in October. 

The democratic move- 

i ment, which had been 
held in clieck by 
general consent until h s 
demise, at once became 
active'. At the same time, 
Irish discontent assumed 
a somt'what more 
thieatening shajie, owing 
to th(' formation f)f the 
' “ Fenian Ifrotherhood ’’ 

jhirty, whose strength lay 
amongst tlie ciowds of 
emigrants who had been 
(Irnaai to America, and 
had there bc'en harming 
jaaetical lessons of war- 
lare m the* ranks of 
JNYSON I'ede'ial and C/()nh'(ha ate 

111 ns Poct-Laureatc, ariuK'S ,ihki'. I lic'Feniaiis 

to tiK' 

I he slee])s in West- sCH'U't Ol gaillSatlOn ot 
.erece.ved a peerage. 1 Irl .011011 ; ailfl lllC 

(U'tectioii of the' conspirac'y and arrest of 
its lea.dt'rs i‘e\’ealed a state' of affairs 



THE FENIAN OUTRAGES: ATTACK. ON THE PRISON VAN AT MANCHESTER j 
Discontent in Ireland assumed a serious aspect towarcts the end of isi!;'., the formation of the “ Fenian Brotherhood” 
by the physical-force party indicating the length to which the agitators were prepared to go. The Fenlansjset 
themselves to the secret organisation of armed rebe lion, as well as opposing the authorities in England, ihe 
above picture showing an armed attack on the Manchester prison van for the liberation of Fenian prisonJfs. 
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THE GREAT EASTERN RECOVERING THE LOST ATLANTIC CABLE 

Tl'.e lar^^est vessel in existence when built in London in <. the Gr<^at Eastein, proved of gfeat service in lavirg’ 

tlie Atlantic cables in isb.'), and recovered them, after brine lost, in ismi; but the vessel was otlu'rwise a failure. 

1 , ,r M,. in MU. i.\ R I>n !n s 


wliich induced Hit' (ioveniirn/nt to 
far as to suspend tlic' Habeas (bn pus \c\ 
in Trt'land. The leetoiin Act ol iS had 
abolished the old s\ slenioi rotten boi (ai'-ihs, 
which ])laced llit* control ol hall the 
('onstitueiicies in the couiiuy in tin- 
hands ol a h‘\v laniilies ; it 
had given rt'pi esent alion 
to the great tow ns, w hich 
hadgrowTinp iiiainh' inthe 
couise ot tht' indii'^trial 
revolution ; it had applied 
uniformity to the intThod^ 
ol e.K'ction; it had tran-^- 
ferred tlu' pu'ponderance 
ol ])()litical ])owa'r Iroin 
the landed to the com¬ 
mercial interests; inci¬ 
dentally it had trans¬ 
formed the House ol 
Lords into a conserva¬ 
tive organisation. Hut its 
high franchise had still 
completely excluded the 
labouring classes iiajin the 
electorate. For a time, 
those classes had shown 
signs of a tendency to 
believe that the vote 
would be a panacea tor 
all ills, but the wave of industrial pro¬ 
sperity which attended the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the develoiimeiit of Free 
Traxle, removed the more ])r(‘ssing incite¬ 
ments to the demand for political power; 


and ( dadst one, now a convmct'd advocate 
ol li anehisf'ext elision, regarded it mainly 
asanu'a^me oi justice to winch it would 
be ise to gi\'e effect whih' it was still not 
t h<‘'^ubj('('i ol political passion. At the 
geiieial election DiMbu'h had madc‘ it 
])lam that Hit' question 
Would be forcc'd to the 
Iron! ; and at'cordingly 
Jaird Kiisselb Palmerston’s 
suct essor m office, intro- 
diKT'd a Kelorm Hill. Its 
nioderat ion, howaw'er—it 
would ha\'e addt'd less 
than hall a million voters 
to the electorate — pre- 
waited it trom ('xcitiiiL 
enthusiasm, and did not 
])re\amt it from exciting 
the dt'lermined opposition 
of the anti - democratic 
section of tht' Liberal 
jiarty who f tinned the 
historic “ Cave of Aduf 
lam." The Adullamites 
in conjunction wdth tin 
all bill 
the Hill on the 
second reading ; wher 
they carried an amend' 
ment against the (Government in Com 
mittee, the ^Ministry resigned. For the 
third timt' the Ctmservatives took office 
with Lord Derby as their chief and Disrael 
as their leader, while the party itself formec 
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ROBERT BROWNING 
Due of the two great poets of the Victorian p,()]iservatlVeS 
!ra, Browning enriched our literature with , ’ 

loetic thought of enduring value, his crown- (leleatefl 
ng achievement, the “ Ring and the Book," 
ippe.aring in In IslT., he married 

Rlisrahpth Barren, also a noet of genius. 
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The Reform 
Bill 
Carried 


a minority m the House of Commons. 
The defeat of the Liberal Lili roused a 
fervour m the* country wdiich had not 
attended its iutioduclion. A mass meet¬ 
ing in favour ol u'lorm was shut out ol 
Hyde ILirk, whereu])on the mob bioke 
down the railings, thereby convincing 
most of tho^(‘ wIjo liad hitherto been 
incredulous that the demand 
for th(* franchise was not a 
meia; dcmiagogic figment. The 
im])ri‘ssion thus juodiK'ed was 
confirmed by a siaies ot demonstrations 
during the latter [>art ol iStib, and a Re¬ 
form Hill was announced as a ])art of 
Disraeli’s ])i ogramnu' lor 181)7. 

His first intention of j)roct‘eding by 
resolution-—t had is, by obtaining th(‘ 
assent ol the House to a sia ies of ])rin('ij)lc‘S 
on which the aidual Ihll was tluai to be 
comdrin ti'd was abandoned ; the Cabined 
was s])lit on tlu' moderate* Jhll whicli 
Disi'aeli tln'ii ])roj)osi'(l to introdiK'e, and 
the sc'cession ol Lord ( ranborne (alter- 
wards l.oid Sahsbur^’) and others d(‘(ad(‘el 
Disrai'h to a(lo])t a nnudi more audacious 
schenu* wIik h woulel eaplure* sup}X)rt from 
tlie ()])|)o^it ion. He had hoped to be 
able to introdiK'e sundiy " lancy fran¬ 
chise's,” and oth(*r seeairities to ])r(*v(*rit a 
complete snb\’e‘rsi(.)ii of the balama* of 
})olitical })ower, but it soon became clear 
that il the Ihll was to pass the (k)\'c*rn- 
nu'iit would have to accede* with very little* 
ivse'i'vation to the amendin(*nts elemaiuleel 
by the Inberuls. d'he result was that in 
the* boroughs the IraiK hise was granted 
to all householders and to ten-jieninel 
lodgers, with a twe*l\'e*-pe)unel occupation 
iranchise* in tlu* ceuintie'S ; the* ” lancy 
tranchises ” disa])peared. The Ae-t, in- 
d('ed, went very much further than the 
Liberal l(*ade*rs had ])roposeel to ge) in their 
own Hill ; it detinitely transformed the 
House* e)l ('onnnons into a democratic 
bexly, though the ediangv hael still to be* 
comple*te*d by the assimilation of tlu* 
count franediisi* te) that ol the 


Disraeli at 
the Height 


boroughs. The same year was 
r(*ndereel ne)t able in the colonial 


ower Em])irc by the 

British Neath America Act, which eve'ii- 
tually united the British Cejlonies in 
North America, with the* excejitiein ejf 
Newfoundland, in the federation which 
bears the name of the Dominieai of 
Canada. The conduct e)f King Theodore 
of Abys.sinia, who thought himself justified 
in seizing a number of British subjects, 
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Confining them at Magdala, and refusing 
te) ])ay any attemtion to re])re‘se*ntatie)ns 
de*manding their liberation, nece'ssitated 
the ce)m])letely .successful Abyssinian e‘x- 
pedition, under the command of Leirel 
Najiier, in the sjiring e)f the* lolleiwing 
year, i8()8. By this time Lorel Derby had 
withdrawn, leaving Disraeli, long the* actual 
chief of the })arty, as its ave)weel head. 

Renewed Fenian elisturbances e*mpha- 
siseel the* uiisatisfacte)ry conelitioii of Ir**- 
lanel, which was elestineel to oc('U])y an 
exceeelingly prominent ])e)sition in the 
elome*stic ])olitics e)f the* succeeding pe'riod. 
In June* it was clc'ar that the* Ministry was 
practically powerless in the hue* ot the 
()])pe)sition, anel in the autumn Disrae*!! 
appe*ale*el to tlu* new e*le*cte)rate*. fhe re sult 
was that the* first el(*me)cratic Larhanu'iit 
of tlu* Ihhted Kingdom re*tunu*d tlu* 
Liberals to powei' under (dadstone*’s 
leadership, with a elecisiw* maionty. In 
English history the* maiiguration ol de*- 
mocrae'y forms an (‘})och, whi(di we* mu.^t 
resj)e*ct lor (dearness sake as a di\'iding 
line ; but as the* elividing line in Conti- 
ne*ntal histe)ry is drawn by the ('icrinan 
overthrow ol b'raiue* and the* 
e'stabll^hnu‘nt of the (le-rmai* 
Jhnpire under the* Prussian 
he*gemony, we may lie'i'e* note 
that (he*at Britain abstaine'el irom taking 
any active ])art in lhos(‘ Jinportant e\'e*nts. 


Leaders of 
Intellectual 
Movements 


Industrial moveme*nts aie* de-alt with in 
a separate section. Lhit in the* intedle'c'- 
tual moveme-nt oi tlu* ])erie)(.l now unde*!' 
re*vie*w we* have to note the siu'Crssion to 
Wordsworth as Poet Laureate ot Allred 
Te*nn\'Son, who lu'ld his su])re‘m(* j)osition 
une hallenge-d lor the rest ol his lile, sa\’e 
in the eyes of those* who recognised a 
still mightier ge‘inus in Robert Ihowning, 
whose e'rowiiing achieve-ment, the ” Ring 
anel the Boe)k,” a])])(‘are*(_l in rStx). But 
the world at large* was more deeply affected 
by another intlueiu'c which had its l)irth 
in Engianel. Simultan(*ously, (diarle's 
Darwin and Alfreel Russel Wallae'c de- 
velo])ed their eoiu'eption, which will al¬ 
ways be associated with the name of tlu* 
former, of the (‘volution of species. That 
conce])tie)n filled tlu* minds of the orthodox 
with alarm, and ealled for an almost 
fundamental n*adjustment of ideas on the* 
relations between ” Natme, Man, and 
God,” which a late*r generation has found 
to be in nowise subversive of the essential 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Arthur D. Innes • 




TURKEY AFTER THE CRIMEAN WAR 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE EASTERN QUESTION 

year of revolutions, 1848, which ]^lacesl)(‘inj4 reserv’ed ( xpressly to the Sultan 
shook Wh'stern Euro])e with its con- in 1558. Tlie title was hirtlu'r ('onhrined by 


ee})tionsol fret'doni, had left Turki^y almost 
untoiK’lu'd. Shekil) Eflendi lu'Id a tormal 
('onfeia’iKX' with Po}>e Pius IX., in 
Rome in 1848, under commission from the 
Sultan, who would have been ^lad to 
hand ovt'r to the 1\)])(‘ th(‘ ])roteetoratt‘ 
oi the Catholi('s in the East ; th(‘ Holy 
Father had s('nt out the Aiahbisho]) 
Ferrieri with an a|)})eal to tlu' ()ri(‘ntal 
('ommiinities, whieli, however, did not (‘nd 
in that union which the Porte and the 
Po])e had h(.)])('d for. 

The rc'volt of th(‘ Poyars and of the 
polish fugitives in Moldavia and Wallaehia 
sj)ee(hly result('d in the strengthening 
oj th‘.‘ hosiMxlar Mielnu'l Sturdza, and 
in the ap])omtment of Kantakuzen in 
])laee of l->ib(‘skos. Tlu' Hungarian rising, 
on which tlu' Porti' had st.iked its ho])es 
for the inflic'tion of a blow on Austria, 
came to nothing, on th(‘ ca])itu- 
lation of \dlagos. On the other 
^ .. .. hand, the Sultan, em'ouraged 
Catholics presence oi a British 

tleet in the Dardanelles, declined to 
hand over the* Hungarian fugitives. 

Austria and Hungary thereupon 
avemged thi'inselvc's by taking advantage 
of a claim for damages which Franc'c had 
now set up. Two })arties, the Catholi('s 
end the (u'eeks. were quarrelling about the 
Holy Places in Palestine. The powers 
protecting the ('atholics were invariably 
Fh'ance or tlu' Po]h\ while tlu‘ (ireeks had 
been under a Russian protectorati' since 
T720. It was to deliver the.se Holy 
Phu'cs from the hands of the Moslems 
that the Crusades had been undertaken. 
Saladin had jiermitted the Eat in cUn gy 
to iierform servici' in the Church of the 
Holy Scqnilchre in T187, while Robert of 
Anjou had purchased the Holy Places 
from the caliph in 1342. 

After the concpiest of the Holy (Tty by 
Sultan Selim, 1517, the (Georgians secured 
^^art of Holgotha, eill the other remaining 


]dacesb(‘ing reserv’cd e xpressly to the Sultan 
in 1558. Tlie title was fnrtlu'r ('onhrmed by 
th(‘ ('apitulations ol F'rance with the Sul- 
tansin iSJS, iOj i, and 1740. XTolcmt 

outbn'aks of jealousy took ])laee between 
tlu' Armenians, (iren'ks, and (atholics 
('onc(‘rriing these marks of 
c ^ I V ^ favour an<l e“spe('ially coiicern- 
. ing th(‘ ])oss(.-ssion of tlu‘ Holy 

tn ispu c Sepulchre'. Tn 18e)8 the Creeks, 
after the Church e>f the' Holy Se'])ulchre 
hael been destre)ye‘d by lire', ae'tually 
re'due'e'd the tombs e)i Coelfrey oi Be)uillon 
and Baleiwin to ruins. The Cre'e'ks, 
aieleel by Russian moiie'y, restored the 
(Tnire'h e)l the' Holy Se'pulehre ; mean¬ 
while llu' T-atins. whe)se ze'al was sup- 
])e)rted by Erancr, gaine'el possessiem of 
two cha]H'ls in iSjei. 

In the' year i85e> the Pope anel the 
(Titholic Patnareh of Jerusale'in ajijilied 
first te) F'ranea'. anel joineel FTance in a 
lurtlu'r ajiplicatiein te» the Porte-, to secure 
proi.ee'tion against the- (ireeks. Fear of 
Russia induc('el the' Porte to dee'ide' almost 
entirely in favour e)f the' (ire'eks, and the 
einly ('e)nce'ssion maele' te) the' Catholics wa5 
the' joint use- of a chure'h doeir in Be'thle'hem, 

Tn the realm of the blmel the one-eyec 
man is king ; above the', reactionai } 
governments re)se the “ savie)ur e)f oreler/ 
who had been carried to the throne o' 
France by the Revolution. 'Fhe jiresideU' 
tial chair, which had gameel security ane 
])ermane'nce freini the couj) elTtat o 
December 2nd, 1851, was maele a nev 
imjierial throne witliin the space of a yeai 
by the adre)it and not wholly untalentec 
heir to the great name of lEina 
^ . jiarte. On January 14th, 1852 

France breiught out a ceinstitu 

tion to give F'rance a breathin; 
space, exhausteel as she was by the pas 
sionate struggle for free'dom, and to sootlr 
the extravagance of her imaginings. Bn 
this cemstitution needed a meinarchy t* 
complete it. The basis of a national im 
perial government was there in detail ; 
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legislative body eb'cted by national snff- 
I'age ; a senate to guarantee tlie constitu¬ 
tional legality ot U'gislation ; an “ a])peal 
to the j)eo})le on every ])ro})osal which 
could be eonstriK'd as an alteration of I lie 
constitution ; a strong and wise e\e('utiv(^ 


Napoleon III. 
Emperor 
of France 


to ecauluet state business, 
wliose “ resolutions ’’were 
e\ainiii('d in camera, uiidta - 
taking the ]ireparation and 


execution of (everything which could con¬ 


duce to tlu' welfare of the ])(eople. 


d'he tw(elv(' million francs which 


pleasing the Parisians, but also of 
ftxiiig their attention and ol raising 
their spirits by a never-ending senes 
of fresli devices. No woman was ever 
better fitted to be a queen of fashion, 
and fashion has always been venerated 
as a goddess by the French. 

Notliing but a brilliant foreign ])olicy 
was now lacking to secure the ])ermanence 
ot t he Scicond Empire. It was not enough 
that Napoleon should be tolerated by his 
fellow sovereigns ; prestige was essential 
to him. There was no mrer road to the 


the cmergetic scMiate had voted as the hearts of his subjects than that of making 

prc'sident’s yearly income miglit c'cpially himself a power whose favour the other 

well be a})])hed to the maintcaiaiice states of Euro])e wamld be ready to solicit, 

of an einpcMOi. When the c]ueslion was For this end it w'ould have bc'cai the most 

brought lorwaid, the country leplied with natural j^olicy to interest himself in tlie 


7,840,000 votes m the 
alhrmativcc while 234,ooo 
dissent ient s appcsucsl 
merely as a ])rotest 011 bc‘- 
half ol the 1 ight o] iiidc'peii- 
cleiit judgment. (liiDcccon- 
ber 2nd, iX52, Na])<>le'»n 111. 
wxis adde(l to the' number 
of crownc'd heads m I{uio])(' 
as Emperor ol loanee hy 
thc‘ gracc^ of (iod and the 
will ol the ])e()pl(‘. No 
Power attcmqited to ic'luse 
recognil ion ol his })osition. 
The democratic oiigiii ol 
the new^ l uler wais joi got ten 
in view ol his scM'vices in 
the struggle against the 



afiairs ol Italy, considering 
that he had old connc'ctions 
with the Caii)onan, w'lth 
Maz/ini, and with (lari- 
baldi. Put It so lia])])ened 
that the'J'sar Nicholas was 
obliging emough at tins 
junc'turc' to lurnish the heir 
ol Ponaparte wuth a 
])lausil)lc* })]etc'xt for intci- 
icaiiig in the alXaiis ol 
J^astca n Europe. Najioleon 
Ill. cannot ])c‘ regardcMl as 
])rimaiily res])onsible lor 
tlu‘ diffcM'CMicc^s which arose 
in 1854 betwcH'u Itritain 
and Russia. Put tlierc^ can 
bc‘ no doubt that lic‘ sedzed 


to con- 


I^evolutioii, and 111 view' prince m: 
also ol the lespect hc' had He was in chargre ( 
sliown lol (•(lIlSUloratK.ns (if at thebatlles ofth<-AI,,.aand Inkcrman, 

, , , and also took part in the defence of Sebas- " 

icllglC)!! ,ind allllefl hfice. topol, but m cons< 

I nlort Uliately tllC‘ lU'W^ was lecalled in P 

moiiarcli could not gain time to con¬ 
vince other Pow'cMS ol his ecpiality witli 
themsc‘l\’'es. I he old reigning liousc'S were 
not as yet sulliciently mtimatc* with him 
to sc'ek a pcainaiicmt union througli a 
marriage alhance ; yc't he was bound to 
give I'rance and himsell an heir, for a 
throne without heiis sjjeechly becomes 
uninteresting. Porn on A\)nl zoth, 1808, 
he was nc^arly forty-Eve years of age, and 
dared not risk the failure of a courtship 
wdiich might cx})ose him to the general 
symi)athy or ridicule. Witliout delay he 
therefore married, on January 2()th, 1854, 
the beautiful Countess Eugc^mie of Teba, 
of the noble S])anish House of Guzman, 
wlio w^as then twenty-six years of age. 

She wxis eminently capable, not c^nly of 
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PRINCE MENSCHIKOFE tlic ojijioiiUnity afforded 
He wa, in charg-e of the Russia., qUHi rel of IllCSC 

at the battles of the Alina and Inkcrnian, 4 i) ^ 1 i 

and also took part in the defence of Sebas- tWO yOWeiS and luilllecl 
topol, but in consequence of illness, be t lie Pl'it isll ( i OVemmeilt illtO 
was lecalled .11 1^:,.-, and died in IsCl). aggiesSlVe line of policy 

line to con- which, however welcome to the electorates 
xpiality witli of Pritish eotistitnencies was viewed with 
g lionsc's were misgiving by many Pritish statesmen, and 
atc' with hull was destined to he of little advantage to 
11 throngli a any ])owarr hut tlie .Second Em])ire. 
vas 1)01111(1 to The Tsar Nicholas had for a long time 
11 heir, tor a jiast regardcul tlie j^artition o*^ the Turkish 
lily becomes Empire in favour ot Russia as a step for 
il 2c)th, 1808, Tsar’^ wluch the European siluatron 

rs of age, and ' was now ripe. Britain and 

>f a courtship Turkey wcre the Powers whose 

o the general interests were most obviously 

hoiit delay he threatened by such a scheme. Rut he 

ry 2()th, 1854, thought that Austria could be disre- 

enie of Teba, garded if the assent of Pritain was 

e of Guzman, secured ; and as early as 1844 he had 

years of age. sounded the British (iovernment, suggest- 
, not only of ing that, in the event of partition. aiT 


The Tsar’s. 
Schemes 
on Turkey 


TURKEY AFTER THE CRIMEAN WAR 


\inclersti}!ncling between that Power and 
Russia might be formulated with equal 
advantage to both. His overtun^s had 
met with no definite rtqily ; but he ajijiears 
to have assumed that Pritain would not 
stand in liis wav- It was nni till 1^54- 



was increased by the annoyance which 
Nai)oleon felt at the arrogant demeanour 
ol the Russian court towards himself. 

P)Ut Napoleon, busied as he was at 
the moment with preparing for the 
re-establishment of the emjiire, coidd not 
afford to inish his 
resistance to ex¬ 
tremes, and it 
wf)uld have been 
tlie wisest course 
for Nicholas to 
make sure of the 
prey which he had 
in view by occupy¬ 
ing the Danube 
principalities in 
f o r c e, 1) e f o r e 
Austria and Prus¬ 
sia had finished 
quarrelling over 
tilt' (piestion of 
federal reforms. 
The fact was that 
the development 
of his plans was 
checked for a 
mouK'nt by the 
unexpt'cted sub¬ 
missiveness of the 
Sul)lime Porte, 
wlien it agreed to 
guarantee the 
(I reek Cliristians 
of the Holy Land 
in the possession of 
the coveted privi¬ 
leges. New pre¬ 
texts for aggres¬ 
sion were, liow- 
evt'r, very easily 
discoverecl; and 
on Hay nth, 1853, 
Prince Menschikofi 
des]iatched an ulti¬ 
matum, demand¬ 
ing for Russia a 
])rotectorate over 
the fourteen 
millions of Greek 
C.bvisUaus who in¬ 
habited the various 
countries under 


THE SHRINE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERUSALEM 
In ISOS the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, one of the shrines which the 

Crusaders had endeavoured to wrest from the handt. of the Mohammedans, was destroyed ^ . u 

by fire, <vnd the Greeks, with the aid of Russian money, had the sanctuary restored. luiKlSUlUlC. v.vUD- 

mission to such a demand was equivalent, 


however, that, feeling secure from further 
insurrections in Poland, he unmasked his 
batteries against the Porte. The tempta¬ 
tion to reassert the French protectorate 
(Tvxr the Latin Christians of the East 


to accepting a partition of the Turkish 
dominions lietween Russia and the Sultan. 
Even without allies the Sultan might be 
expected to make a stand ; and allies were 
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Admiral Nakimoff on November 30th, 1853. 
The allied French and Brilisli fleets had 
been in the Bos])h()riis for a month ])ast 
with the object of ])rol(‘Cting Constanti¬ 
nople ; now, at th(‘ snij:i:,a\stion of Napoleon, 
they entered the Black Sea in jannary, 
1854. At this juncture' Prinex' Orlofl was 
des})atched to X'ienna, without authority 
to offer any ((vncessioiis, but 
rneix'ly to aj)peal to Austrian 
f^ralitude. it would have J.ecaled 
a stat('sinan ot unusual ])en(‘tra- 
tion to grasp the fact that Austrian in- 
te'ix'sts would reallv b(' sea'vc'd by a Iru'udly 
r(‘S]H)ns(' to this dilatory and unskillully 
managed application ; and such a states¬ 
man was not to be leiund at the* Holbtirg. 
Schwarzenberg liad dic'd vc'ry suddc'idy on 
A])ril 5tli, 1852, and his mantle liad fallen 
upon th(' shoulders of ('ount lUiol, who 
had no (jualitications for his responsible 
])osition beyond rigid orthodoxy and 
some small exjX'rii'iKi' ae(|uired in a 
subordinate ca])acitv during the brief 
ministry of Scliwai'zeiibi'rg. Buol ('on- 
hrmed his rnastc'r, h'rancis Josej)h, in the 
('iToiuxms idea that the inteix'sts of 
Austria and Russia m the East wvve dia¬ 
metrically oj)])osed. Accordingly, Prince 
Orloff was rebufic'd, and Austria su])- 
])ort('d a dc'inand for the* c'vacuation of 
the Danubian jirincipalities issiU'd by tlu' 
West('1*11 Powers on Ib'bruary 27th, 1854. 

France' and Jh'itain wc'ix' ('iicouragc'd 
by this measure' of Austrian sup])ort 
to conclude a defensixx' trc'aty with 
the Sultan on March I2lh and to 
declare' war on Russia on Marc h 27111. In 
the' first stages of hostilitic's they liad the 
suj)])c)rt of the' Austrian forces. Austria 
acce])te(l from d'urkey a formal commis¬ 
sion to hold the Danube' })rinci])alitie's 
during the c'cnirsc' of the war, and co- 
ope'i ated with a Turkish army in com])elling 
the Russian trc)C)])s to withdraw. And on 
August 8th, Austria joim'd with France' 
and Britain in dc'maneling that Russia 
should abandon lu'r jmite'c- 
torate over Servia and the' 

I) anu bian ])rinci])aliti('s, 
should allow free navigatiein 
of the Danube, should submit te> a re¬ 
vision of the “Convention of the Straits” 
of July, 1841, in the interests of the 
balance of power,, and shoulel renounce 
the claim to a ])rotectorate' over the 
GreeT Christians of the Turkish dominions. 
When these demands were rejected by 
Russia, and the war ])ass('d into its second 
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the Demands 
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stage, with France and Britain acting on 
the offensivT in order to ])ro\’icle for (hc' 
peace of the future by ('rippling Russian 
powei in the' Fast, it might have been 
expected that Austria would go on as sIk' 
had begun. But at this jioiiit a tilth 
])ower made' its intluc'nce' fe'lt in the alrc'ady 
comjdicate'd situation, h'rederic William 
IV. did not go to the lengths advi.sc'd by 
Bismarck, who proposed that Prussia 
should restore j)eace by conce'utrating an 
army on the Silesian frontier, and threaten¬ 
ing to attac'k whicht'vc r of the two lu'igh- 
bouring em])ires should refuse a ya'aceful 
settlement. IFit the King of Prussia, was 
by no means inclined to make' cajiital out 
of Russian necessitic's, and turnc'd a deaf 
(‘ar to the' suggestions of Austria for an 
armed coalition against the Tsar. The 
rc'sult was that Austria, though she con- 
cludexl, in December, 1854, an oftemsivT 
alliance with France' and I'rifain, did not 
take |)art in the' Crimc'an W'ar, the' opera¬ 
tions of whic'h have already bee'u de'seribed. 

The' Tsar Nic'holas dic'd, worn out with 
chagrin and anxiety, on March 2nel, 1855. 
Ills policy had cost Russia a loss whicli 
^ - was offieially e'aJc'ulatc'd at 

Death of 1 1 

,, _ 240,000 mc'U ; and (jt'iierals 

the Tsar i t- i mi, 

kt- t. 1 anuarv and hebruary had 
Nicholas : . 1 1 

tre'atc'd him even more sc'vere'ly 

than the allied force'which he had ('Xjiee'ted 
tlu'in to annihilate. Negotiations we're' 
o])e'ned l)y liis son Ale'xaiide'i* IT., who 
decliiu'd, howe'ver, to limit the Russian 
tle'c't in the P>lack Sc'a. The allies, there¬ 
fore, jMoceedeel with the' attack upon 
Sebasto])()l ; and afte'r a third unsucce'ssful 
attack U])on their jiosition in the battle of 
the Tchernaya, August lOth, 1855, the 
Russians were e'onipelled, by a fearful 
cannonade and the loss of the' Malakoif, 
Se'])te‘mb('r Hth, which was stormed by 
the Frc'iie'h in the face^ of an a])])alling fire, 
to evacuate the e'ity. Thv capture of the 
Arme'nian fortre'ss of Kars by Geneu'al 
Muravie'ff in Novemlier e'nableel the Rus¬ 
sians to claim more moderate te'rms of 
[X'ace than would otherwise have been 
possible. On February ()th, 1856, a 

ccjiigress openc'd at Paris to settle the 
Eastern question, and peace was signed 
on March 30th of the same year. 

By the terms of the Peace of Paris, the 
Black Sea was declared neutral and ojien 
to the merchant ships of every nation. 

It was to be closed against the warshijis of 
all nations, excejit that Russia and Turkey 
were pe.'rmitteel to equip not more than 
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Hence in 1882 originated the international 
administration of the Turkish public 
debt ; and tliis became the basis of the 
claim for a general sujiervision of Turkish 
affairs by Westf/rn Europe, which was 
afterwards advanced in the case of 
Armenia and Crete. 

The Porte was thus unable to ])revent 
the ap})ointment of Colonel Alexander 

„ . , lohann (hisa, at tlu* instance of 

Koumania s V' ti - i at i i 

p. riance, as Princ t? 01 Moldavia 

^ . on Jamiarv 2()th and ol Walla- 
chia on hehruarN' 171!] : the 
personal bond of union thus estal/hshed 
l)etween these vassal state's resulted in 
tlieir actual union as Konniania in i8l)i. 

( usa’s (U'Spotie ride' was ove-rthrown on 
Eebruary 22nd, anel unele-r the lU'W' 

]irince, Charles e)i Holu'nzollern, the 
ce)untry e'n|oyeel a ra])id rise' to piosfH'rity, 
although the ])e)htieal in- 
e'apacity ol the ])e'o[)le', 
the. licence' giante'el b\’ 
the constitutie)n, anel the 
immorality ot the u]')])e'r 
(dasses elid ne)t conduce 
t(' geiu'ral orelei. In Ser- 
\aa the' Multan’s ('re'ature, 

A 1 e* \ a n (1 e' r Kai age'orge- 
\ate'h, was ie)iH'ed te) abdi- 
('ate on 1 )e'e'einbe'r 21st- 
22nd, i 83(S, the laniily ot 
Obreno\ate'h was re'ealle-el, 
and alter the' de<ith e)t Milos 
at the age' oi e'iglit\', on 
S (']) t e 111 b e r 2()th, nSPo, 

Michae'l ()bre'no\ itch 11. 
wais ek'e'te'el and acknow'- 
k'elgeel by the' Peirte. Unele’ 
the r e'volnt i onarv anel 
literary goN'erninent eif the 
“ye)uth.” Servia became 
ikmslave)nic inove'inents, hostile to llun- 
gary, wdiich spre'ael to the se)il of Bosnia 
and Herze'gox'ina, anel even endange'reel 
the absedute' iiKUiarchy., of Michae'l. 

On March bth, i8t)7, the last Turkish 
troops were' wathelrawn Iroin Servian soil, 
in accorelance with the agreeme'nts of Sep¬ 
tember 4th, i8()2, and March 3rd, 1867. 
After the murder ol the' jirince, on June 
loth, t8()8, the Skupshtina ap])ointeei the 
last surviving Cdire'iieivitch, Prince Milan, 
the'n lourteen years ot age, and passed the 
new constitution on June 2Qth, i8br). 
An additional consequence was that 
Turkey became again involved in disputes 
with the We stern Powers ; in 1858 the 
occasion w^as the murder of the British 
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GEORGE I. OF GREECE 
Tho despotic rule of King: Otto led to 
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and French consuls at Jidda, in Arabia, 
and in i8()0 the atrocities of the Druses 
against the (diristians in Li'banon and 
Damascus. To anticipate the interlerence 
of the Powers, tlu' (hand \hzir, Fuad 
Pasha, one of the gn'atest statesmen that 
Turkey has ])roduced in the nineteenth 
ct'iitury, was sent to the s])ot with un¬ 
limited powers ; but it w'as not until a 
French army of occu])ation ajqieared that 
the leaders in high ])laci's W'ere brought 
to punishment, and the jirovince of 
Lebanon waas ])laced undc'r a Cliristian 
governor. TIk' chief si'rvice periormed by 
huad wais that of introducing tlu' vilayet 
constitution, the division ol the Ottoman 
lim])ir(' into sanjaks and kasas. by which 
means he had alread\' ])roduc('d gri'at 
ellects on the Danube provinces. Had it 
not been lor the opposition o] tlit' whole 
coin{)any ol the Old 'I'urks, 
tlj(' imams, niollas. iniite- 
velis, hojas, tlit' deiA'islu'S, 
and soltas. m tin' inosijues, 
tlu' schools, till' monasteries, 
and also the coiiei'-housi's, 
he would possibh^ have 
suci ('('(led in (leansmg the 
great .'Xugi'an stable ot 
Arabic slothlulncss. 

I'pon tlu' death of Abd 
ul-Meiid, on June 20th, 
i8()i, his brotlu'r. the new 
ruler, Abd ul-.\/iz, iShJ 
i 87(), was conlionted b\' 
dilhc'ult tasks, and lh(' (pies- 
tion arose as to his ('a]')a('ity 
for dealing with tlu'in. The 
good-natured Abd ul-Mcjid 
had gi'nerallv allowi'd liis 
(irand Xhzirs to govern on his l)eha.lf, but 
alter 1858, whi'ii the royal ])rivv exchi'qiier 
had bei'ii tleclared bankrupt, he relapsed 
into indolence and weak sensuality. Not¬ 
withstanding tlu shattered state of tlu' 
em])ire, his brother and suec'essor, Abd ul- 
Aziz, promised a governnrent of 
peace, of ri'tre.ichment, and 
reform. To the remote observer 
he ap])eared a charaeti'r of 
proved stn'ngth, in the })rime of life, and 
ins]ured wath a high enthusiasm for his lofty 
calling. All the.se advantages, however, 
were jiaralysi'd by the criminal maimer in 
which his education had been neglected. 
The ruler of almost forty millions of subjects 
was, at that time, scarcely able to write a 
couple of lines in his own language. The 
result was the failure of his first attempts 
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to bring some order into the administra¬ 
tion and tlu' linarK'cs, a failure which 
greatly discourag(‘d him. Until 1871 he 
allowed hiniseh to be guided by these two 
distinguished nu'ii, Fuad and Ali Pasha; 
at the same time Ids want of firmness and 
insiglit, his nc'rvous (‘xcitaliility, which 
often mad(‘ him unaccountable for his 
actions, and his senseless and continually 
inc'reasing (‘xtravagance led him, not only 
to the arms of Ignatief'f, “ the lather of 
lies,” but also to his own destruction. 

In the commercial treaties ol i8f)i-i8()2 
gun])Owder, salt, and tobacco had been 
excej)tcd from tlie geiu'ral remission of 
duties. The salt tax, which was shortly 
afterwards revi\aid, waas a lamentable 
mistaki'. Slice]) farmeu's sufftaed terribly 
under it, lor tlu' lack ol salt produced 
fresh e])id(anics every year among tlu‘ 
Hocks and destroyed the woollen trade and 
tlK‘ niamifactnre ol car])i‘ts. Tlu' culturi' ol 
th(‘ olive and tobacco also sufferc'd under 
the new imposts, whiile internal trad(' was 
hindered by octroi duties of (‘very kind. 

To these'difficulties military 
])olitical complications 
were added, r.speciallv dan- 
g('rous was the revolt mC-rete, 
in th(‘ spring ol m i8()j (heece had 

exjH'lled the Pavarian ])rince and chosen 
a new king. Ueorgi' I., formerly Prince' 
Whlhelm of vSchleswig-IIolstein-Sonder- 
l)urg'(diicksbiirg, and had rece'ivi'd the 
se'ven Ionian Islands from England in i8()4; 
she now snjiporte'd her (aetan lu'otlu'i's 
and co-religionists with money, armies, 
troops, and shi])s, notwithstanding the 
de])lorable' condition of her own fmane'es. 

Only wlu'ii an ultimatum had been sent 
to (ireece' did the Porte succee'd in ('rnshing 
this costly re\’olt under pressure from 
a confen'iice' of the' Powe'rs in i8f)(). 
i\I(’anwliile, Ismail Pasha of Hgy])t had 
re'c'e'ive'd, in i8()t) and 1867, the title of 
” Khedive ” and ihe right to the direct 
succession. Undisturbed by English 
je'alousy, the' ” vie'eroy ” ('ontinue'd the 
})rojects of his preeU'cessor, es]:)ecially the 
construction of the Suez Canal, which had 
been begun by l.esse'ps ; he increased his 
army, built warshijis, a])])ointed his own 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the jierson 
of the Armenian \ubar Pasha, travelled in 


Europe, and invited the courts of several 
states to a brilliant opening of the canal 
in i8f)g ; by means of a |)ersonal visit to 
Constantinople, by large ])resents and an 
increase of tribute, he further secured in 
1873 the sovereugnty which he had assumed. 
In the summer of 1867 the Sultan 
aj)])care(l in Western Europe accompanied 
by Fuad; it was the first occa- 
Tour Ottoman history that 

a sultan had ])as.se‘d the fron- 
tiers of his empire, not for the 
j)urpose of making conejuests, but to secure 
the' favour of liis allies. He had alre'ady 
visited the' Khedive m Egypt in i8()3. 
Now he saw the World’s Exhibition at 
Pans, and that ol London in June, 18O3. 
On July 24th he ]^aid his r<‘S])ects to the 
King and yueen of Prussia at Coblentz 
and returned to Constantinojile by way of 
Vienna on August 7th. The succe^ss of Fuad 
Pasha in inducing his master to take this 
ste]) was a maste'ipiece ol diplomacy 
and ])atnolism ; unfortunately, the 
journey, which had e'ost enormous sums, 
did not ])roduce the hopeddor results. 

On February nth, i8b(), Fuad died, as 
also did his noble iriend and ri\'al. Ah, on 
Sejite'inlier bth, 1871 ; thereujion, simul¬ 
taneously with the' tall of the Second Em- 
jiire, Ottoman })olitie'S entered upon that 
])ath which f<_)r Na])oleon III. began before 
the walls of S('basto])ol and e;neled at 
Sedan. In ])lace‘ of the inllut'nce of the 
West^'i'ii Powers the eagles of Russia and 
Prussia were henceforward victorious on 
tlie Hosphorus. Upon his death-bed Fuad 
had waitten trom Xi/za on January 3rd, 
i8()(), to Sultan Abel ul-Aziz : ” Tlie rapid 
advance of our neighbe)urs and the 
incredilile' mistako's of e)ur forefathers 
have brought us into a dangerous position ; 

if th('threatening collision is to 
Dealh-bed avoided, your Majesty must 
Warning of 

r uad Pasna , i *1 . 

your pea)])le m tresh patlis. 

The committee' ol officials which trave'lled 
through the provinces ol the empire in 
18(14 expiessed this thought even more 
bluntly : ” 'i'he officials grow rich upon 

the taxes, while the })('oplc suffer, working 
like slaves under the whip. The income 
of the taxes is divided among the officials 
instead of flowing into the state exchequer.” 
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Neucnberg. Success was denied him. 
After the ill-timed attemj)t at revolution, 
set on foot by the Prussian l)arty in that 
province on Se])tember p'd, i85(), he was 
forced to renounce definitely all claim to 
the province on May 26th, 1857. The fact 
that tlu‘ ])rincij)ality was ol 
no value t ) Prussia di I not 
remo\c' the im])ression that 
the (ierinan state had a^ain 
suft(aed a dcdeat. Napoleon 
was one ol the Ic'W statesmen 
who c'stimated the ])ower of 
Prussia at a higher rate than 
did the majority of his c'on- 
temj)oraries: in a conversation 
with Bismarck in March, 1857, 
he had alrc'ady sc'curc'd 
Prussia’s neutrality in tlu' 
c'yent of a war in Italy, and 
had brou^dit forward iu'0])osals 
ol more importance than the 
propamine of the union. 

With the incorporation of 
Hanover and Holstein a 
nortluTii seal-power was to 
be lounded stron^^ enough, in 
alliance with I^rance, to o])pose England. 
All that he askcal in redurn was a “ small 
delimitation ’’ of the Rhine frontier* ; this, 
naturally, was not to affect the hdt bank, 
the possession of which would oblige France 
to extend her territory and would rouse a 
new coalition against her. Ihsmarck 
declined to consider any 
lurther ])rojects in this 
direc'tion, and sought to (ex¬ 
tract an undertaking trom the 
('injHa'or that Ikaissia should 
not be invadved in any great 
]U)litical combination, (heat 
Britain’s resources were 
strained to the utmost by 
conflicts with IVrsia and 
C'hina, and by the' outbreak ol 
the Indian Mutiny, and she 
needed not only the goodwill 
l)ut the friendly olhces of 
France. For these rc'asons 
the Tory Ministry, which 
came into office in 1858 upon 
the fall of Palmerston, could 
not venture to disturli the 
good understanding witli Napok'on, how¬ 
ever strongly inclined to tliis coune. 

Napoleon was thus free to confront the 
ap])arently feasible task of increasing his 
influence in Europe and conciliating the 
goodwill of his subjects to the empire. It 
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was now necessary to apply the second 
fundamental principle of the Bonapartist 
riilcTs, to avoid any thorough investigation 
of internal difficuUies by turning attention 
to foreign affairs, by assuming a command¬ 
ing j^osition among the (meat Powers, and 
by acquiring military fame 
when ])ossible. Polignac had 
aln'ady made a similar at¬ 
tempt. He had failed through 
want of adroitness; the 
capture of Algiers came too 
late to ]U'ev’ent the July 
Revolution. Na])ol('on did 
not })ropos(' to fail thus, and 
lor once, at Ic'ast, his at- 
tem])t ])rovaxl successful. 
Naturally th(' methods by 
wliirh IVIinisters had b('gun 
war undc'r the “ old regime ” 
were impossible for a popular 
emj)eror. Moreov^er, Napok'on 
Ill. was no soldier ; he could 
not nn'i'cly wave his sword, 
like his great uncle, and 
annomu'e to Euro])e that 
this or that dynasty must 
be (k‘])osed. Principles must be followed 
out, modern ide^as must be made trium- 
])hant ; at tlie k'ast, the subject nation 
must be made to believe that the individual 
was merely the impk-ment of the gnxit 
forces of activity latent in peojiles. He 
had turned constitutionafism to excellent 
ae'count ; the struggles ol the 
i Liberal ])aity to ('btain a 
share' in th(‘ gova'rnnu'iit had 
ended by raising him to the 
throne. Another idea with 
which modtTii Europe was 
fully ]H'net rated, that of 
nationality, might now be 
ex])loited by an adroit states¬ 
man. Na])oleon meitlifT ex- 
agg('rated nor underestimated 
its ])oten('y ; only he had not 
realised how d(‘e])ly it was 
rooted in thc^ hearts of the 
jiecqde. He knew that it was 
constantly founded u])on folly 
and ])resum])tion, and that 
the participation of the jx'Ople 
in the task of solving state 
problems fostered the theory that the 
concentration of the national strength was 
ever a more important matter than the 
maintenance of the state ; hence he 
inferred the value of the national idea as a 
means of opening the struggle against 



COUNT CAVOUR 
A liberal statesman, he laboured 
strenuously for the restoration of 
Italian nationality, and at last, 
in 1801, he witnessed the sum¬ 
moning: of an Italian Parliament. 



UREANO RATTAZZT 
He was twice Prime Minister of 
Italy, in 1802 and again in 1807, but 
helcf office for only a brief period on 
each occasion, resigning through 
h s opposition to Garibaldi. 
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existing political institutions. But of its 
moral ])o\ver he had no conce])tion ; he 
never imagined that, in the fulness ol time, 
it would become a constructive lorce 
capable ol bi'iiding , 

statecraft to its will. 

Here' lay th(‘ (aiuse ol ^ 

his tragic downlall—I k' 
was like tlu* aj)prentice 
of soin(‘ ])ol]ticiil 
magician, unab](‘ to 

dismiss the spirits JF 

whom he had (‘voked 
when they became 

had alri'ady ])rov('d so “ '"gaR 

laVOUrabk' to Napo- riic centrcal fipure in the 

lions 1 Iltl 1 pi 1S( s, tliat levolters against the Ai 
he was to make his first struggle till Italy, beta 
, , , Emiiianuelasher king, a 

attempt to nitrodiici' 
the jiriniapli* of nationality into the concert 
of Eui'ojie. 'burkey was foi l ed to recognise 
the rights of tlie Roumanian nation, of 
which she had hardly so much as lieard 
when the (jiiestion arose of the regulation 
of the government in 
the Danube principali- 
ties. She could otter no 
o }) p o s i t i o n when 
Moldavia and W’al- 
lachia, each of which / 

could elect a hosjiodar 
tributary to the Sultan, 
united in their choice 
ol one and the same 
jiersonalit V, C'olonel 
Alexander |ohaim Cusa, 
and a]>])ointed him their 
prince at the beginning 
of 1851) ou J anuary 2(jth 
and February 17th. 

By this date a new 
rising of the kingdom victor e» 

of Sardinia against He ascended the thror 
... , , Pi succession to his fath( 
Austria had already proclaimed King of itai 

been arranged for the 
purpose of overthrowing the foreign 
government in Italy. The victorious 

progress of the national idea in the 
Danube principalities, which not only 
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tions. But of its destroyed Austria’s hopes of extending 

) conce])tion ; he her territory on the Black Sea, but also 

he fulness of time, became a ])ermanent cause of disturbance 

onstructive lorce in her Eastern jiossessions, was now to 

„ justify its ajiidication in 
Italy.' The attemjit of 

GARIBALDI liisOppressed fatherland, 

riit' central figure in the battle for Italian independ- ailcl it beCailie lliailift'St 
once. Garibaldi, the son of a poor sailor, led the line 

rovolters against the Austrian rule, continuing the h ‘ 

struggle till Italy became a nation, with Victoi me]’cl\' the CXprt'SSlOU 
Em,..a.,uel as her W, and then retiring to Caprera. „aii,„K,l f.Xfit flllrnt. 

v int0 llu‘coiKHMi A similar statt' of ttaisioii t'xisfed m the 

orced to re{'ognis(‘ Sardinian state, its dynasty and its 

laiiian nation, of leader, ('omit ( amillo (kivour, who had 

o much as lieard been the Rnme Minister of King X'ictor 

of the regidation Icmmanuel sinc e Novembei 4tli, 1852. At 

— first of moderate vic'ws, 

lu' had jonital the 
Libcaals under Erbano 
Katta/.zi and (dovanni 
Lanza, and had entia ed 
into relations with the* 
„; revolutionary party 
throughout tlu‘ peniu- 
,, sula. Hcdiad succec'ded 
in ins])iring t hear leadcas 
py with tlR“ ('onvictioii 
;/ that tilt' movement tor 
Italian unity must ])ro- 
C(‘ed from Piedmont. 
Vincenzo (iioberti, 
Danud Manin, and 
(iiuse])})e (iarilialdi 
VICTOR EMMANUEL II. adopted (Tivour’s pro- 

He ascended the throne of Sardinia in 1819 , in gramme, ailcl liromisecl 
succession to his father, and in iMCil he was ® • i i i i 

proclaimed King of Italy at'Turin, reigning until SUjiport ll llC WOUlCl 
his death, which occurred in January, 1 S 78 . a nCW risiup- 



■cu ui jdiiudiy, i^/o. opgamse a new rising 
against Austria. Cavour, with the king’s 
entire approval, now made this rising his 
primary object ; he was confident that 
Najxdeon would not permit Austria io 



THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF NAPOLEON III.; DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO ON MAY 30th, 13n9 

From the painting by Fniilio Lapi :ii the G.iliery of Modern Paintings, Floresce 









ANOTHER SCENE IN THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA: THE ITALIAN CAMP DURING THE FIGHT 

From the paintii'^' Hatton 
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SOLFERINO: “ONE OF THE BLOODIEST CONFLICTS OF THE CENTURY ” 

is-SSIH'HSSI'srKSl-Ss^^^ 

_______^ I roDi the painting by Ju’cs Ki^o in the Versaillt-s Museum 
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aggrandise hersc'lf by reducing Italy a 
second lime. The Austrian (fovernnuml 
played into liis hands ])y declining to con¬ 
tinue the arrangements lor intioducmg an 
entirely autonomous and 
national form of admini¬ 
stration into launbarcly 
and Venice, and hy the 
severity with which the 
aristocratic ar t i c i ]) a n t s 

in the Milan levolt ol 
February ()tln I^i5d, were 
]iuni shed . S a i di n i a 
sheltered the iugitivi's, 
raised them to honour¬ 
able ])ositions, and used 
('V(‘ry means to ])i'o\‘oke 
a breach with Austria. 

I'lic' schenu'S ol the House 
of Savoy and itsadhea (.‘iits 
were disc'ovcred hy the 
Viennese government,but 
too late ; th('y wtae too 
late in ret'ognising that 
Lombaidy and \Vnic(' 
must be reconcih'd to the 
Austrian suprcanacy by 
relaxing thesevi'i ity ol t h(' 
military occiipalion. '!'(»( 
the Arcl duke Maximilian, th(‘laihglitcaied 
and popular brother ol the einj>».'ror. des¬ 
patched as \'icero\’ to Milan, 
to concent rate and sti eiigt hen 
the x 4 ustrian jairty. ('a\'oui 
gave the Lombards no rest ; 
by mea.nsol tlu' national union 
he spiead Hit' hit' throughout 
Italy, and continually incited 
the Press against Austria. 

The Austrian (h)vernmeiit was 
soon lorced to recall its am¬ 
bassador Irom Turin, and 
Piedmont at once made tlit' 
t'ouliter move. 

In July, 1858, Napolet)!! 
came to an agrt'cmeiit with 
Cavt)ur at Pltnnbiert's; France 
was to receive Savoy it 
Sardinia acquired Loniliardy 
and Venice, while the county 
of Nizza was to be tht' price 
of the annexation ol Parma 
and Modena. The House of 
Savoy thus sacriheed’ its 
ancestral territories to gain 
the paramountcy in Italy. 



Sardinia at once began the task of mobili¬ 
sation, for which preparation liad been 
already made by the construction of 250 
miles of railway lines. On January ist, 
1859, at the reception on 
New Year’s Day.Naj^oleon 
plainly announced to the 
Austrian ambassador, 
Hiibner, liis intention of 
hel])ing the Italian cause. 
On January 17th, the 
community of interests 
between Phance and 
Sardinia was reaffirmed 
by the engagement of 
Prince Josc])h Na])oleon 
- Plon-Plon—^son of 
Jcaome ol \\d'stj)halia, to 
riotilde, the daughter' of 
\hclor Emmanuel. Even 
then the war might have 
l>een avc'ided had Austria 
accept (‘d P)r]tlsh intc'r- 
A'ention and the condition 
ol mutual disarmament. 


term 

“Italy” then implied a federal state 
which might include the Pope, the Grand 
Duke ol Tuscany, and the King of Naples. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 

Many nnprovements in internal administration 
werecaniod out itnder Napoleon HI., but the 
rinporor’s policy was one of vacillation, and \d])()le(>n dared liot JUO- 
the .St 01 y is told that Bismarck on one occasion \'()],;(^> neUind and ill- 
described him as “an undetected incapable.’’ , i /' ’ a 

lornicd ( avour on April 
late, again, was 2ot]i that it was advisai)lt' to tail in with 
tht' Piitish pro])()sals. fhit the Cabinet ot 
X'ienna hadmtht^ inc'antime been so ill-ad- 
’ x'ist'd as to send an lilt imatum 
to Sardinia threatening an 
invasion within thirty days if 
Sardinia did not forthwith and 
uiK'onditionally preunise to 
disarm. This action was the 
more ill-timed, as Austria was 
herst'lf by no means })re])ared 
to throw the whole of her 
foiccs into Italy. By accept¬ 
ing British interventionCavour 
t'vaded the necessity of reply¬ 
ing to the ultimatum. France 
declared that the crossing of 
the Ticino by the Austrians 
would be regarded as a casus 
bi^lli. The crossing was none 
the less effected on Aiiril 30th, 
1859. The war which then 
began brought no special 
honour to any of the com¬ 
batants, though it materially 
altered the balance of power in 
Europe. In the first place, 
Austrian army showed itself entirely 
unequal to the jierformance of its new 
tasks ; in respect of equipment it was far 
beliind the times, and much of its innate 
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JOSEPH NAPOLEON 
Tlie son of Jerome of Westphalia, 
ho married Clotilde, the daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel, thus strength¬ 
ening: the community of interests 
between France and Sardinia. 


The 


the 
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capacity had disa]’)])cared since the cam- 
pai|<ns of 1848 and i84() ; leadership 
and administrative energy were alike 
sadly to seek. Half-trained and often 
wiiolly niicdiicated officers were ])laced in 
higijjy responsible positions. High ])irtli, 
irresf)ective ol ca[)acity, was a ])assport to 
j)roniotion ; a fine presence and a kind 

. of dandified indifference to 

I he Austrian i i i i 

. ^ , knowleden^ and exi)(n'iciice 

Army Corrupt ^ , i .1 

- , . - wt;re nioj c esteemed than 

and Incapable 

any military virtues. I liere 
was loud clasliing ol weajions, but general 
ignorane(‘ as to their ])ro])er use. The 
general staff was m an unusually benightcal 
condition ; tlu'ia' w('re li'W com])et('nt men 
availal)Us and tlu'se bad no cluince oi 
einploynH'iit unU'SS tlu'.y belonged to oiu' 
ot the grouj)s and coteries which made th(‘ 
distribution of otfu'es their sjiecial business. 

At the end of April, i85(), the army m 
Italy amounted to little more than 100,000 
men, although Austria was said to have 
at command 520,000 infantry, ()o,ooo 
cavalry, and i ,500 guns. The commander- 
iii-chiel, ('ouiit hhanz (lyiilay, was an 
honourabU' and faiily competent officer, 
but no general. His chi(d of th(‘ staff, 
Kuhnenl(‘ld, had lu'en sent t{) the scad of 
war from his ])rolessorial chair in the 
military acaideinv, and while he dis])layed 
th(‘ highest ingcamity in tlu* invention ol 
combinations, was unabk' to formulate or 
exe('ute any definite plan of campaign. 

With his 100,000 troo])S (iyulay might 
easily have o\a‘rpoweied the 70,000 Idial- 
montesi' and Italian volunti'ers who had 
('oncentratc'd on th(‘ To. Thc^ retiaait from 
that jiositioii could hardly have birn 
])revented ('ven by the French generals 
and a di\ ision of Fomch troops, which 
had arrived at Turin on A])ril 2()th, 
i 85() : howew'i', the Austrian leaders were 
a])j)rehensive ot being outflanked on the To 
by a disembarkation of the French troo])S 
at Cienoa. (iyulay remained for a month 
111 purj)os('less inaction in the Lomellina, 
.. , the district between Ticino 

-K : It was not until 

Tn B^ne “ '>"1 vontinccl 

upon a reconnaissance to 
Montebt'llo, whicdi jiroduced no jiractical 
result. The contiict at Talestro on May 30th 
decei\'ed him as to Najioleon’s real oliject ; 
the latt(‘r was following the suggestions 
of (ieneral Niel, and had resolved to 
march round the Austrian right wing, 
(iaribaldi, with three or four thousand ill¬ 
armed guerrilla troops, liad crossed the 
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Ticino at the south of Lake Maggiona 
This route was followed by a chbision 
under (ieneral MacMahoiy and Kiel 
reached Novara on the day of Talestro 
and jiroceeded to threaten (i\aiJay’s line 
of retreat, who accordingly retired beliind 
the Ticino on June ist. He had learned 
nothing of MacMalion’s movTinent on 
his left, and thought his right wing 
sufficiently covered by the division of 
Clam-dallas, who was advancing from tlie 
Tyrol. The battle on the Naviglio followed 
on June 3rd, and (iyulay inaintairu'd 
his position with 50,000 men against 
the 58,000 under the immediate command 
of the Fmperor Napoleon in pc'rson. 

MacMahon had crossinl the Ticino at 
Turbigo, driven back ('lain-(iallas, and 
found himself by I'vening on th(' Austrian 
left hank at Magenta on June 4th, 1859. 
Ihiahle to rely on his subordinates for a 
continuance of tlu' struggle, (iyulay aban¬ 
doned his ])osition on the following day, 
(‘vacuated Milan, and k'd his army to 
the Mincio. At this ])oint the Jhnjic'ror 
Francis Jost'jih assumed the command 
in jierson ; reinforcenu'nts to the number 
, ... of 140,000 troo])s had arrived. 

The terrible . li -.i i 

„ together with reserve and o('- 

Battle ^ , ... 

r c ir • cupation troops amounting to 
of Solferino ^ T 

anoth(‘r 100,000. With thesi* 

th(‘ (MupiM'or detiaanimal to advance' again 
to the Chii'se on th(' aeh'ice of (ient'ral 
Rii'dkin'hen, who jiresided over the council 
of war in association with the old quarter¬ 
master-general Hess. 

On June 24th they encountered tlu'. 
enemy advancing in five' columns upon 
the Mincio, and to the surprise ot the 
combatants the Battle of Solferino was 
begun, oiu' of the bloodii'st conflicts of 
the century, which endi'd in the' ri'treat 
of the Ai*strians, notwithstanding the 
victory of Hc'iiedc'k o\a‘r the Tit'dmontese 
on the right wing. Three hundred thou¬ 
sand men with nc'arly 800 guns were 
opposed on that day, and rarely have such 
large ma.ssc's of troojis been handled in 
an important battle with so little intelli- 
gi'uce or generalshi}). The Fn'nch hael 
no definite plan of action, and might have 
been defeated without great difficulty 
had the Austrian leaders been able to 
avoid a similar series of blundt'rs. The 
losses were very heavy on either side. 
Twelve thousand Austrians and nearly 
17,000 allies were killed or wounded ; on 
the other hand, 9,000 Austrian jirisoners 
were taken as against 1,200 Italian^. 




THE HEIGHT OF THE CONFLICT AT SAN MARTINO ON JUNE 21th. 1839 

Wljile the main battle was in prnj^rcss at Solferino, other sections of the combatants were engaged in a pro¬ 
longed and deadly conflict near San Martino, and, ignorant of the fate wnich had overtaken the Austrian army, 
Benedek, who had twice repulsed the Sardinians, continued the struggle for several hours after the issue had been 
decided, retiring at last when a severe storm had broken out. This engagement was noteworthy for the conspicuous 
part taken in it by Marshal Niel, “who distinguished himself above all the other leaders on the French side. 

!-r,.iii the p.iiiiliiig b\ PiofeSM)r Ailcniollo in the G.illcry nf Modern V.vntinjis at hlorence 
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The Emperor Napoleon had not yet 

brought the campaign to a surt'esstnl 
conclusion ; his weakened army was now 
confronted by the “ Quadrilateral ” torm(‘d 
by the fortresses of Pes('hiera, Mantua, 
Verona, and Legnago, which 
was covered by 200,000 Aus¬ 
trians. Moreover, Austria 
could des])atch reinforcements 
more ra])idly and in greater 
numbers than h'rance. Aus¬ 
trian sym])athies were' also 
very j)owerful in South 
Germany, and texertcul so 
strong a ])ressure upon the 
German Federation and on 
Prussia that a mo\a‘ment 
might be expectial at any 
moment trom that dirc'ction. 

Frederic William \\\ had 
retired from tlie go\'eriiinent 
sinc(‘ October, 1857. 111 con¬ 
sequence ot an atic'ction ol 
the brain ; siiua' ()('to])er 7th. 

1858. his brotlu-r W'llliam had 
Prussia as ])riiH'e-rcgt'nt. lie 
much sym])athy witli the 
dynasty and too much rc'spc'Ct 
fidelity of the (feriuan l^ederal ])rinces to 
attempt to make capital out ol his 


neighbour’s misiortunes; Me MaeV even 
transferred Bismarck from Frankfort to St. 
IkdiTsbiirg, to remove the inhvience upon 
the Federation ol one who was an avowed 
opjionent of Austrian j)aramountcy. But 
he awaited some definite 
])roposal from the Vienna 
government. Six army corps 
were in readiness to advance 
u])()n th(' Rhine on receijit of 
file order for mobilisation. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph 
sent Ih'ince Windisch-CMaetz 
to IF'rliu, to call on Prussia 
for hcl]) as a member of the 
Ftaleration, although the 
terms of the fcxleral agree¬ 
ment did not a])ply to the 
Lombard-Veiietiaii kingdom ; 
but he ('ould not ])('rsuade 
himstdl to grant Prussia the 
k'aderslii}) ol the narrower 
union, or e\'en to permit the 
louudation ol a North (rer- 
A ])olitician ol the school 
h'clix Scliwarzcaiberg was not liktdy 
to lormulate a ])ra('ticable compromise. 
Austria thus thr(‘w away her chance of 
dclc.iting Frame and Bonapartism with 
the help of her German brc'threu, and of 



GENERAL HESS 
Chief of the staff in the Austrian 
army under Field-Marshal Radet- 
zky. General Hess shared with that 
g^reat leader many of his victories. 

governed man Fnion. 
had loo ol 
.\ustri.Ln 
lor th(‘ 



THE MEETING OF VICTOR EMMANUEL AND GARIBALDI AT SESSIA IN 1860 

f I'roiii tht“ p.iintm}; lij AKh mi llu- I’.ilan; oi the Siynory, Siena 
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rcmainini^ a permanent and lionoured 
member of tlie Federation wliicli liad 
endured a tlioiisand years, merely bc'caiise 
she dc'clined an even smaller sacrifice 
than was demanded in i<Sf)b. 

During th(' ])ro^n‘ss ol tla^se Federal 
n(*/4oliations at Fc'ilin the combatants had 
tluansc'lves Ixh'u ()C('U|)i('d in brine;ing the 
war to a conclusion. The 
I''in])eror Na])oleon was well 


The Frcnch 
Emperor’s 
Peace Terms 


aware that tlu^tem])er ot tlu^ 
l''ed(nation was higlily dan- 
g<‘rous to hims(‘ll, and that (na^at Britain 
and Piussia would apj)roachhim with offers 
ol intc'i'X'ention. lb' theredon^ seized th(‘ 
o])|)()rtunit y ol (xtiicating himself by 
])rot1ering an armisticx' and a provisional 
pear(‘ to the Enijx'i'or Fram'is Jose])h. 

Alt('r two victorii's iiis action bore 
th(' a’ppearance ol extiaane mo(l{‘ration. 
Austria was to ((‘de Lombaixly to Fraiuaa 
the })rovin(a^ tlun to become* vSardmian 
tc'i ritory; the (hand Duke ol Tuscany 
and the Duke of Modena we*re to be ])er- 
mitte'd to rt'turn to tlu'ir state's, but were 
to be K'it to arrange* the-ir governments 
lor the'inst'h’es, without the* interle're'uce* 
ol e'ithe'r ol the Boweis ; Austria was to 
])ermit tlu* louiKkition ol an Italian 
he'de'ration ; the* (le*sire* of the* Ihnpe*ror 
I'raiK'is Joseph to le'tain IV'sehieia and 
Mantua was giante'd. On these te'rms 
the* armistiea* was conOuded on July <^th, 
and the* ])ro\isional Pe-ace* of Mllahanea 
on July iith; and Na])e)le*on withdrew. 

I he* oltieial ae'count ol the' war ol lS5e) 
by the* Austrian gene*ral staff atte‘m])ts to 
ae'cenmt lor the* emperor’s conclusie)n of 
])eace' en militar;\ giounds, em}>hasising 
the diflienltv e)l eontmuing hostilitie's and 
the impossibility ol ])lacing an army e)n 
the Upper Kliine*,, in ae'cordance with the* 
])re)bable de*manels of the lAele*ration. 
d'his is an e'litirc'ly su})e*rfie*ial view ol the* 
(p-U'stion. Had lhaissia declared war on 
France on the ground ol lie*r agreement 
with Austria, without consulting the 

, Fede'ration, and sent 150,000 

Influence ,1 ,,11 

^ men wathm a month Irom 

of the Emperor Khnu' to tlu- Frcu h 

,n Europe of 

the Austrian army in Italy would have 
been e'utirely relieved. Najioleon woulel 
certainly have left \h'rona it the Prus¬ 
sians liad been marching on Paris by 
routes ])erfectly well known to liim. 

Although the Italian ])olicy of Na])o]ee)n 
III. seemed vague and contradictory, eva*n 
to his ce)ntem])oraries, yet he was still in 


their eyes entitled to the credit of being 
the creator of the kingdom of Italy ; so 
that in the* year i8f)0 he stood at the zenith 
of his inflrrence in Europe. He successfully 
concealed from prrblic opinion how' mucli 
had really bee'ii done* contrary to his wusliecs. 
It wars discefvereel that his charaeder was 
s])hinx-like, and what wars l eally waaikness 
se*emed to be* Machiavellian calculation. 

Cavour, indeed, saw through liiin and 
made full rrse* of his vaeullation ; and 
years later the story was told how^ Bis¬ 
marck, even in those (lays, called the French 
em[)eror nne inca])acite mex'onnue*,” 
an undetecte'd inca])able. But as against 
this unauthenticate'd verdict we must re*- 
member that the (*mperoi‘ ])ossesseel a wide* 
range ol intelle*clual interc'sts and a kee'u 
comjire'hension of the nee'ds ol his age. On 
the other hand, he wars lacking in firmness ; 
natures like* Cki\a)ur and Bismarc k easily 
thwarted his ])lans, and could lead him 
towards the* goal which they had in view*. 

Outside* France, Napoleon’s advocacy 
of the* national washes of tlu* smaller 
nations ol ]uiio])e made him ])e)])ular. 
\Vhe*n Moldavia and Wallaediia, contrary 
to the* tenor of the treaties, 
ranee as e e'ommon Sovereign, 

e Alexandc*!' Fnsa, Napoleon 
HE. wath the* Iiel]) ol Russia, 
induced the (ire*at Powc'rs to recognise him, 
and |)j'e)lecteel the* Roumanians wlien their 
])rinci])ahties w'eie united into a national 
state. Cusa, it is true, was ek*posed by a 
revolution on February 2 p el, i8()b. Pdnee 
Charles ol Hohenzollern, wdio wars chosc'U 
on A])ril 2()th, obtained for the youthlul 
slate, by the torce ot Ins jiersonahty, com- 
])lete inde‘])ende'nce on May 2ist, 1877, and 
the* title ol a kingdom on March 2()th, 1881. 

It was Najioleon’s purpose to jierform 
(*qual servaces lor the^ Pole's, 'riie 1 sar 
Alexande'i' IE. m oreiei' to conciliate them, 
placed, in June, i8b2, the'ii' countryman, 
the Marquess ol Wielopolski, at the side 
ol his brother (A)nstantine, the vaceroy ol 
Poland. Wielo])olski endeavoured to re¬ 
concile his })eo])le to Russia, in order to 
help his countrymen to win stane share, 
he)W'ever modest, of se'lf-gove'rnment. But 
the iiassionate fury of the Pole^s frustrated 
his })urpe)se, and he was unable to ])revent 
the outbreak of the insurrection in J anuary, 
T8t)j. He thereupon gave iq) his post, 
and the Russian Government adeqited the 
sternest measures. In February, Prussia 
l)ut the Russian emperor under an obliga¬ 
tion by granting permission to Russian 
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How France 
Helped 
the Poles 


troo])s to follow Polish insurgents into 
Prussian territory. This com])act, it is 
true, did not come into lorce, since it 
aroused the indignation ol Eurojie ; but 
it showed tlie goodwill of Prussia, and 
Bismarck, by this and othtM services in 
the Polish question, won the Tsar over so 
completely that Russia’s neutrality was 
assured in the event ol a 
quarrel in (icrmany. Napo¬ 
leon now induced Jhigland, 
and, alter long hesitation. 
Austiia also, to tender to Russian re(]uest 
that th(‘ T^)k‘S should be gi anted a coin- 
})lete amnesty ; but tins was iciusi'd. I'lu' 
sui>port of Prussia was j)eculiarly valu¬ 
able to I\ussia, b(‘cause France, luigland, 
and Austria lesolvcsl to intincede iurtlK'r 
tor the look's. In a note of June 27lh, 
l8t) g tlu" three Ikiwers recommeiuk'd 
to Russia the giant of six demands, of 
which the most im])ortanl wcna* a Polish 
Parliament and a compkdc* amnc'sty. 

Palmerston sup])orted thest' first sti‘])Soi 
Na])oleon, in the mteri'Sts ol British rule 
in India. In Poland he saw a wound to 
Russian ])ower. whuh Ik' determined to 
ket‘]) optm. But he rc'lused his assent to 
mon* serious iiK'asuies which Na])oleon 
jiressed on his consideration, be('aus(‘ the 
Polish question was not so important lor 
tlu' British that tlu'y would cmibark on a 
war for this sole K'ason ; still less could 
Austria, since* it was one of tla jiarticipa- 
loiy Powers, follow Najioleon on his jiath. 
The Tsar, howex’er, was so enraged at 
Austria’s vacillating attitude* that he* 
there*nj)on imnu'diately proposed to King 
William an alliance against Franea* and 
Austria. Bismare'k advised his sovere*ign 
not to ace'ept the Tsar’s ])re)])osal, be*cause 
in a war against France* and Austria the 
brunt ot the burden would haxe* elevolved 
on Prussia. Napok*on the*n pro]>ose‘d to 
the Austrian e*m})eror. thiongh the Due' 
de (irainont, that he should ce*de (iaheia 
to Poland, which was tei lie emanci])ate‘d, 
_ „ but in re'turn take* posse*ssion 

The French Danubiaii priiicipalitie*s. 

thT*Lurch Count Rechberg answered t hat 
it was strange to suggest to 
Austria to wage a war witli Russia lor 
the ])urj)ose eif losing a jirovince, wlien it 
was customary to draw the sword only to 
win a fresh one. Na])oleon thus saw liim- 
self com])letely left in the lurch, and 
Russia suppressed the rebelhe)n with 
bk)odshed and severity ; tlie (ioverneir- 
general ol Wilria, Micliael Muravjev, was 


conspicuous for the remorseless rigoui 
with which he exercised his power. It 
would be a mistake to consider Napo¬ 
leon as a symjiathetic jiolitician who, if 
free to make his choictx would have 
devoted the resourci's of his country to 
the lil)eration ol o])])ressed nations. His 
selfishness was revealed in tlu* exjiedition 
against Mexico : and there, too, lu* tried 
to veil his intention by specious jihrases. 

He ann(mnc(*d to the world that he 
wished to strengthen tlu* Latin ract‘s in 
America as o])[)f)sed to tlu* Anglo-Saxons, 
who were striving lor the dominion over 
tlu*Nt*w World. Ht* had originally started 
on the expedition in (‘onci'i t with (beat 
Britain and S})ain, in order to urge upon 
tlu* Mexican (.b)V(*rnment the pecuniary 
claims of hbiro])ean creditors. J'he two 
allic*s withdr(*w wlu'u Mexico conceded 
tlu*ir refpu*st ; the Frc'ncdi gc*neral, ('()unt 
Lorc'iu'c*/, tlu'renpon, in x'iolation ol the 
trc'aty, seized the liealthy tabk'land above 
the lever-stri('k(‘n coast of VeraC'ruz. whei e 


the Flench had landed. (iciu'ral Fou'v 
then ('oiKjiu*!c*d tlu* greatc*st })art of tlu* 
land, and an assc*mbly of notabk‘S, on J uly 
iJth. lS() p c*lectt*d as t'mpeior 
the .Aiciidnkt* Maximilian, 
i)rotlu‘i' ot Francis Joseph. 
Ht* long hesit^ded to accejit 
the crown, because* I'l ancis JoS(‘[)h gavui his 


The Waning 

Power 

of Napoleon 


assent only on tlu* tt*rnis that Maximilian 
should lii'st unconditionally renounce all 
(daim to tlu* succt'ssion in Austria. After 
Napoleon liad [)romised, in the* tr'*aty of 
March uth, i8()4, to leave at k*ast 20,000 
Fiendi soldi(*rs in the country until iStiy, 
the archduke finally consented to be em- 
p(‘ror; lu* did not slnit his eyes to the fact 
t hat monarchy would be slow to strike* root 
m the land. Napoleon, l)y ])lacmg tlu* Lbn- 
})eror Maximilian on the throne, pursued 
liis ol)j('('t of gradually withdrawing from 
the M(*xican affair, since the United States 
piotested against the continuance of the 
Fri*nch in Mexico. Tlu* reader is referred 
to a later volume for the histo 'y of the way 
m which Najioleon deserted the unhapjiy 
emjieror, and incurred a partial respon¬ 
sibility for his execution at Queretaro. 
Tlu* restless ambition of Na])oleon’s 
])olicy aroused universal distrust in 
Eui'ope. When the war of i8(^b broke out, 
aftcu' his failures in the Polish and Mexican 
affair, his star was already setting ; and 
a growing rejiublican opposition, sup- 
]K)rted by the younger generation, was 
raising its head menacingly in France* 




THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 

AND GARIBALDI’S BRAVE FIGHT FOR LIBERTY 

'T'HE greatest ])()liti('al (‘vent of the who was cranii)ccl l)y custom-house restric- 
nineteenth century on the EurojK^an lions. Civil servants and military men 


Continent is the simultaiu'ous establish¬ 
ment of the national unity of the (ierman 
and Italian jK'ojiles. d'he asi)ect of Euroj)e 
was more ])erman(‘ntly ('hang(‘d by this 
than by any ev(‘nt sin('(‘ tlu' creation o1 an 
empire by Charles the Gn'at. The ha'llng 
of nationality is as old as the nations th(‘m- 
selves, and th(‘ histoiy of th(' two nations 
with their divisions and subdivisions 
records in almost every geiK'ration ])roud 
exhortations or jdaintive a])i)eals to assert 
their unity by fonx' of arms. EromI)ant(‘ 
and Petranh, from Ma('hiav(‘lli and Julius 
11 .—“Out with th(‘ barbarians from 
Italy ! ’’—down to Alfu'ri and Ugo Foscolo, 
th(‘ lin(‘ is almost unbroken. 

The Germans show the same sequence. 
But the app(‘als of tlu' writ(‘r.s of the 
(h'rman Kenaissancxu lixim llutti'u to 
Puffendorf and Klojistock, ne\a‘r had such 
. a I'lassionate ring, since the 
^ ening ^^^Yen when most divided, 

NationMity always Strong enough to 

ward otf the ioreign yoke. At 
last the intell‘dual a'Tivity of the eigh¬ 
teenth century raised the s])irit of nation¬ 
ality, and the German peojile became 
conscious that its branches nere closely 
connected. The intell(‘ctual culture of the 
Germans would, as David Strauss says in 
a letter to Ernest Renan, have remained 
an em])ty shell il it had not hiially ]>ro- 
duced the national State. 

We must carefully notice that the sup¬ 
porters of the movement lor unification 
both in Germany and Italy were drawn 
exclusively from the educated classes ; 
but their efforts were powerlully sup¬ 
ported by the establishment and ex])ansion 
of foreign trade, and by the construction 
of roads and railways, since the sej)arate 
elements of the nation were thus bnmght 
closer together. The scholar and the 
author were joined by the manufacturer, 
w^o produced goods for a mark(‘t outside 
his own small country, and by the merchant, 


who was cram])cd l)y custom-house restric¬ 
tions. Civil servants and military men 
did not respond to that aj)peal until much 
lat(‘r. The majority of the prominent 
officials and officers in (Germany long 
remaincxl jiarticailarists, until Prussia 
(kx'lanxl lor tli(‘ unity of the 
P nation. In Italy the course of 

. affairs was somewhat different. 

^ y Then' tlu‘ generals and 
officers of the Italian army created by 
Na})ol(‘on were from the first hik'd with the 
conviction that a strong ])olitical will was 
most important for the training of their 
jK'opk* : the n'volution of 1821 was grc'atly 
due to thi-rn. Similarly, the officers of the 
smaller Italian armi('s b(‘tw(‘(‘n 1850 and 
i8()i joined in large' numbers the side of 
King \dctor Emmaniu'l. The movement 
reached the mas.st's last of all. But they, 
even at tlu' ])n'sent day in Italy, are 
indifferent towards tlu' new regime ; while 
in South Germany and Hanover, and occa¬ 
sionally even on the Rhine, they are still 
keenly alive to their own interests. 

When Garibaldi marched against the 
army of tlu‘ King of Na])les, the soldiers 
of the latter were n'ady and willing to strike 
for his cause, and felt themselves betrayed 
by generafs and officers. It is an un- 
doul)ted fact that the Neapolitan Bour¬ 
bons had no incon.sidcrable following 
among the lower classes. The Catholic 
clergy of Italy were divided ; the leaders 
suj)|)orted th(‘ old regime, wlnie the in¬ 
ferior clergy favoured the movement. The 
mendicant friars of Sicily were enthusiastic 
for Garibaldi, and the Neapolitan general, 
. Bosco, when he marched 

.,***1^ ,V against the patriot leader, was 
Leader hu'ced to warn his soldiers in 
a general order not to allow 
themsc'lves at confession to be shaken in 
th('ir loyalty to their king. Pius IX. 
euLlured the mortification of seeing that 
in i 8()2 no less than 8,493 jiriests signed a 
jietition jiraying him to jdace no obstacles 
in the way of the unification of Italy. 
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It was from Germany, mother of so 
many ideas, that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the mod('rn movement, 
of which the watchword is national and 
political unity, took its start. But the 
inii)ulse was not given by the current of in¬ 
ternal develo])ment ; it came irom outside, 
through the tyranny of Na])oleon. The 
nation re('ognised that it (ould only attain 
iiKk'jH'ndence by union, andkt't^p it by unity. 

The conce])ti()n of enijx'ror and (anj)ir(‘ 
found its most ])ow('rlul advocate' in 
Ste'in. But he and his Iriends, as was 
natural, considered the overtlnow of the 
tort'ign tyranny inort* im]iortant at first 
than formal unity. In liis na'inorial 
addressed to the Tsar in 1812 lu' pointed 


the first summons to unity was uttc'red by 
Murat, who, when he marched against the 
Austrians in 1815, wished to win the nation 
foi himself, and t‘m])loyed Professor Rossi 
of Bologna, who w^as murden'd in 1H48, 
wlu'n a Liberal Minister of the Pojie, to 
coni]>os(' a ])roclamation embodying the 
])rinci])](' ol Italian unity. The j)eo])lcs of 
th(‘ Aiisti ian monarchy were subsequently 
roused by (h'rmany to similar efforts. 

There was this distiiu'tion Ix'tweeii Ger¬ 
many and Italy—in tlu' former the Hedy 
Ivoman Km[)ire had served to k(‘ep alive 
the tradition of unity, whik' in Italy 
no political unity had existed sinee 
Roman tinns. In Italy tlu‘ movement 
tow'ards unitv' had no historie'al founda- 


out how (l('sirabl(‘ it w'as that (h'rmany 
since' the e)ld meinarchy , , 
e)f the Ottos and tlu' 
llohenstauften e enild not , 

l)e re‘viv(‘d, should be ! A 

divided betwc'en the “ 

twe) (ire'at Powers, ' 

Prussia and Austria, ein ! 
a line corr('S])e)nding to j 
the e'ourse eif the Main. i 
He w'eaild, howc'vc'r, : 
have re’garded this solu- i 
tion e)iily as an ('X])edient “ 
required by e'xisting e ir- | 

('iimstanc('s. “Ihavee)nly | 
one tatlu'rland,” he w're)t(‘ : 
to Ceiunt Miinster at Lein- ; 
don, ein Dc'cemlx'r 1st, 

1812 — “that is calk'd 
(ierniany ; and since 1, [ 
according to the old con- tosepi 





JOSEPH MAZZINI 


“ municipal sj)irit “ W'as 
e'\‘('rywlK'ie' ])re'de)minant 
until tlu' middle' e)f the 
ninetee'iith century. 
When, in 1S4S, a number 
of eiffu'ers, who W'ere' neit 
natives, we're e*nrolk'el in 
tli(' Pie'dme)nt('se' armv, 
the' se)klie*rs long made a 
shar]) distiiu'tion be'twe'e'n 
tlu'ir “ Pic'elme)ntese' ’’ ane .1 
tlu'ir “ Italian “ siipe*riejrs. 
Se> again in the C'rime'an 
Whir, w'he'ii 15,001) Pii'el- 
montese w'e're sent to figlit 
on the side ol the Prenedi 
anel English, most e)f them 
heard for the first time 
that the foreign nations 
termed them Italians. 

In (lermany, again, it 


stitution, be'long to it and The Italian patriot who suffered in the cause WaS a (llK'StlOll ot Uniting 
to no particular part of prosperous states, but in 


it, I am ek'VOte'el, heart as his watchword “God and the People,’ 
and soul to it alone, and "'•••>' 

not to one ])articular jiart of it. At this the State's of th 
moment ot great ele\’elo])ments the (jermany it wa: 

elynastk'S are a matter of absolute indifle'i- su])erabundant 
e'lice'tome. They are merely instruments.” tw'o (h (;at Pov 
Ste'in’s efforts at the (Amgress ol X'ienna, them stood a 11 
where he vainly stood out for the em])eror states where cu 
and the imperial Diet, remaineel as nol)le the other hane 
examples to the next generation. The , Aust 

thought of nationality radiated Irom (ier- * Tede 

many, wdiere Arndt, Uhland, Kdrner, and 
Riickert had waitten in its spirit. But Austria 
Napoleon had roused also tlu' Italians and that an orgamsi 
the Poles, the' former by uniting at least lature, w hich in 
Central and Ujiper Italy, wdth the exe'ejitiein itself show'ed ce)] 
of Piedmont, into the kingdom of Italy; only in the Ai 

the latter by holding out to them the bait ot addition the Ita,] 

a restored constitution. It is significant that the great difficu 


rod and the People,” Italy of e fVCl't hrowhllg Ull- 
/ith passionate zeal. , Ci r ^ , 

stahle one's ^ - feir exam])le, 
the State's of the Church arid Naples. In 
(jcrmany it was ne'ce ssai y te) reckon with 
su])erabundant fences anel the jeakrusy of 
twe) (iierat Peiwcrs; and by the side of 
them stoe)d a number erf prosjierenis ])e?ttv 
states where culture fle)urished. Italy, on 
the other hanel, wais de'jiendent on the 
Italy’s Austrians, w'lu) WT're termed 
Dependence TcKfcschl. or (fermans; in this 
onAusIri. g-'m^'^^tiou, however, the 
Jtalians were iorced to admit 
that an organised ge)vernment andalegis- 
lature, whiich in com])arise)n with Piedmeint 
itself show'ed ce)nsideral)le advainee, existed 
only in the Austrian districts. And in 
addition the Italians had to struggle against 
the great difficulty that the papacy, as a 
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spiritual empire, opposed theii- unification. 
The risings of 1821 in Najiles and 
Piedmont, as well as that of 1831 in the 
Romagna, aimed far more at the intro¬ 
duction of parliamentary forms than at 
the attainment of national unity. The 
thought of liberty was stronger then tlian 
that of nationality. Only in 
the background did the secret 
.. society ol the Carbonari enter- 
^ tain the vague idea of the 
union of Italy. The followers of the 
(ienoese, Jose])h Mazzini, 1805-1872, claim 
for him the honour of lieing the first to 
follow out the idea of unity to its logical 
».()nclusi()n. Certain it is that Mazzini, 
undeterred by failures, devoted his whole 
life to the realisation 
of this id(‘a. “ I have 
just taught the Italians,” 
he said, on one occasion 
after the war of i85(g “to 
lisp the word ‘ unity.’ ” 

It was after his arrest in 
18 p) by the Piedmontese. 

(iovernment as a member 
ol the Carbonari, when he 
sjient several months as a 
prisonei' in the* tortress ot 
Savona, that lit' tormed 
the plan of fouiidmg a 
league under the name ol 
‘ Young Italy,” with tlu‘ 
obj(iCt of creating an 
Italian repuhlic. Ani- 
mat(‘d by a laith whii li 
amounted to fanaticism, 
ne took as his watchword 
” God and the People! 

He described later his 
feelings as a prisoner : 

“ I saw how Rome, in 
the name of God and of 
a re]niblican Italy, offered the nations a 
( oinmon goal and the foundation of a new 
religion. And I saw how Eurojie, wearied 
of sce])ticism, egoism, and anarchy, re¬ 
ceived the new faith with enthusiastic 
acclamations. These were my thoughts 
in my cell at Savona.” He did not shrink 
from employing all the weapons of con¬ 
spiracy, including even assassination. 

All the rebellions and conspiracies which 
he jilotted proved failures ; but even under 
the stress of conscientious scruples as to 
the right he had to drive so many highly 
gifted colleagues to death and long years of 
captivity, he was supported by the thought 
thelt only thus could the ideal of nationality 


be kept before the eyes of the people. In 
the oath which he administered to the 
members of his secret league they vowed : 
“By the blush which reddens my face 
when I stand \)efore t\ie citizens o\ oUver 
countries and convince myself that 1 
possess no civic rights, no country, no 
national flag ... by tlie tears ot Italian 
mothers for their sons wiio have jierished 
on the scaffold, in the dungeon, or in 
exile . . . 1 swear to devote myself entirely 
and always to the common oliject of creat¬ 
ing one tree, indej^endent, and rejiublican 
Italy by every means within my power.” 

The league sjiread over Italy and ev^cry 
country where Italians lived. Giusej)})e 
(iaribaldi luaird lor the hrst time of 
Mazzini m 1833, w'hen 
as captain ot a small 
trading-vessel he was 
sitting in an mn at 
Taganrog on the Black 
Sea, and listened to the 
conversation at the next 
tal)le of some Italian 
captains and merchants 
witli whom he was unac¬ 
quainted. “ Columbus.” 
li(‘ wrote in 1871, “ cer¬ 
tainly ne\’er lelt such 
satisfaction at the dis¬ 
covery of America as I 
felt when I found a man 
who was endeavouring to 
liberate his country.” He 
eagerly joined the fiery 
, orator of that dinner- 
jiarty, whose name w^as 
Cuneo, and, armed with 
an introduction front him, 
hasteiK'd to Mazzini, who 
was then plotting his 
conspiracies at Marseilles. 
Garibaldi took jiart in one of the futile 
risings of February. 1834, was condemned 
to death, and escajied to Argentina, 
where he gathered his first exjieriences 
of war. He long followed the leadership 
of Mazzini, although the natures of the 
^wo men were too different to permit 
of any very intimate relations between 
them. Garibaldi called Mazzini the 
“ second of the Infallibles ” ; but he 
esteemed him .so highly, that at a banquet 
given in his honour at London in 1864 he 
toasted him as his master. 

Mazzini was the central figure of the 
Italian movement only up to the middle 
of the fifties. After that an amelioration 
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The great champion of Italian liberty, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, became associated with Mazzini in 
the early days of the movement, and was con¬ 
demned to death, but escaping, he returned 
later to Italy to lead his people to victory. 

l nnii a iiluilov^r.ipli 
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was traceable in the life of liis nation. 
When the middh' classc's took up the 
cause of freculom as one man, the import¬ 
ance of the conspiracies disa})})eared and 
the (aitire system of secret societies—for 
the Carbonari and the Young Italy were 
o])]K)sed by the Sanfedists, tlie league of 
the reaction became discredited. Public 
^ . . life was now more instinct with 

j vitality. A blind and biassed 
n fK rej^ublicanism was no longer tlK‘ 
lo uenm leaders ot the 

movement began to take the actual condi¬ 
tions into account, and the Pu'dmontese, 
in jiarticular, worked in the causc^ of con- 
stitut ional monaia hy. Mazzim, on tlu' ot lua 
hand, hatial the house ot Savoy tajually 
with eveay other dynasty. 'i'wo of his 
consjhracies wtae aimed against Piedmont, 
so that sentence of (Uaith was pronounecal 
on him liy the courts ot that kingdom. 

d'he new idiaas started irom pKalmont. 
d1ie noble ])riest Viniaaizo (iioberti pro- 
]){)sed the plan that all Italy should rally 
round the l^)])e, and follow him as Uaidia' 
in th<‘ war ot imk'piaidence. A niimlxa' of 
Pic'dmontese nobles. Count Cesare Palbo, 
IVIarcpiis Massimo d’Azeglio, and tlu' 
greatest ot them, ('ount Camillo ( avour, 
wcaa; filled with the ('onviction that the 
government ot Italy belonged by right to 
the constitutional luonarchy ot Ihedmont. 
They had all grown up in an ;itmos])her(‘ of 
conservative i(l(\'is, respi'Cltul towards tlu* 
monarchy, and filled with admiration for 
the army and th(‘ ('ivil service ot Piedmont. 
The revolutionists of i84(S wta e unit(‘d only 
in their hatred of the loreign yoke: th(‘ir 
vi('ws tor th(‘ future were ot tlu‘ most con¬ 
flict ing charactiM', and must have led to dis¬ 
sension if they had been clearly iormulated. 

'flu' ho])(' that Po})(‘ Pius would be 
])('rmanently won for the great thought 
soon faded away. In tlu' whok^ agitation 
th(' idea ol lederalism was still widely 
])r(‘dominant. Veiiici' and l^oiiu* under 
Daniel Manin and Mazzini d(‘clart‘d lor 
Cavour indepeiuk'nt republics ; even 

^ '* Lombardy felt some reliictanci^ 

to unite' with Sardinia. Rossi, 


in Public 
Disfavour 


the ])a])al Ministe'r, wished 
merely for a league of the sovereign 
princes of Italy, not a unit(‘d Parliament. 
In Piedmont the middle-class citizems 
ojiposed with suspicion the rejm'sentatives 
of the monarchical military state, and 
Cavour, who defended the royal authoiity, 
was in 184c) one ot the most unpopular of 
politicians. Even then he was o])j)osed to 


Urbano Rattazzi, who was soon destined 
to become the leader of the bourgeois 
circle's. Italy thus succumbed to the 
sword of Radetzky. Nai)oleoii, as Presi¬ 
dent of the French Republic, jmt an end 
to the Reunan R('])ublic, since he did not 
wish to allow all Italy lo be subjugated 
by the Austrians. The heroic and, for 
some time, smaa'sslul defence of Rome by 
(iaribakli on the scene of this me'morable 
fight, at the summit of the Janiculum, a 
colossal momiment has been t'rected in his 
honour—raised him to be the ])o])ular 
hero o{ tlu' nation, while Mazzini’s re¬ 
publican ])hrases bt'gan to s('cm vajud to 
the inti'lligent Italians. 

Th(' wars ol 1848 and 1841) left the 
Italians with the (k'linitc' impression that 
only Pit'dmont could ha^'e V('nl lin'd to 
la('(' the Austrian arms in the ojx'ii field. 
King ( hark's Albert was ( learly a martyr 
to tlu' caus(‘ of Italian unity ; he dic'd 
soon after his alxlication, a broken-hearted 
man, in a Portuguese nionas(i'r\’. Since 
his son, \dctor khnmanuel, alone* among the 
Italian jn'incc's maintained the' constitu¬ 
tion grantc'd in 1848, the* hojx's of Italy 
^ ^ were ce'iitn'd in him. In the 

f 185J, ('a\'our reached the 

. . . . immediate' goal ot his burning 

h.sAmb.t.on ambition; lor 

alfe'r he' had allie'd himsc'lf with Rattazzi 
and the libe'ral middle' (lass, he was 
entriiste'd with the' direction of the govern¬ 
ment. He' soon \’eutured ojienly to 
indieaite Pie'dmont, which had been over¬ 
thrown so re'ca'iitly, as the chanpiion in the 
next war of liberation. He dre'W his 
weapons from the' aise'nal of the' ck'ver 
Ministe'i's who, in the seventee'uth and 
eighte'cnth ce'uturie'S, had lu'lpe'd the' 
Dukes ol Savov to hedel their own between 
France and Austria. He was the* lu'ir of the' 
old dynastic [)ohe'y ol Savoy, but in a 
gn'ate'r age, dominatc'd by the* thought of 
nationality. He' lornu'd an alliance with 
the man whom the re'})ublicans of Italy 
hated intensely, and against whose life 
tlu'y plotte'd more than one conspirae’y. 

The (]Uestion may well be askc'd whether 
the Italian blood was stirred in the veins 
ot the HonapaiTes when, in 1805, the first 
Na])e)le()n crc'ated the kingdom of Italy, 
anel whe'ii, in 1830, his nejihew entered 
into a. se'cret Italian alliance, and, finally, as 
Napoleon III., allied himself with Cavour 
for the; liberation of Italy. It is not 
an unlikely supposition, although diolo- 
matic reasons and the lust of j)ower were 
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the primary motives which actuated the 
nephew ol the great conqueror in forming 
this alliance ; lor he considered that his 
uncle had l)ecpieathed to him the duty 
of destroying the work of tlu‘ Congress of 
Vienna, esj)ecially in Italy, where Austria 
had entered on the inheritance ol France. 

Napoleon won friends lor France on all 
sides when he came lorward as the advo¬ 
cate for tlic' idea of nationalitw While 
h/C did so, there lay in the bottom ol liis 
heart the intention ol iiuieasing the 
territory of France on the basis of this 
id('a, by the annexation ol Felgium and 
Savoy, and ol thus uniting all Fnmch- 
^■j)eaking jx'oples under tlie Ihujure. On 
tin* other sidic lie tliought it dangc'rous 
to sti'('t('h out his hand to the Rhine, 
where the (lermans, whom lu‘ callod tlu‘ 
('oming race, might oppose 
him. He wished to lre(‘ Italy 
Irom the Austrian ruKc but 
only in order to goxa'rn it as 
suz('rain. For this reason lu' 

(k'clined Iroin tlu' outset to 
entertain the idea ol giving 
politic'al unity to tin* penin¬ 
sula. Ih' only agrec'd with 
C'avour at Ploinbisres that 
Sardinia should be* enlarged 
into a North Italian kingdom 
with Iroin lo.ooo.oijo to 
12,000,000 inliabitants. 

1 'here was to be a (h-ntral 
Italian kingdom, consisting of 
Tus('any and the grc'ater ])art 
of the States of the ( hurt'll. 

Na])les was to bt‘ lelt un- 
touclu'd. d'he Fo])e wiis to be 
restri('ted to tlu* territory of the city of 
Rome and its vicinity, and in com- 
}K‘usation was to bt* raised to the headshij) 
of the Italian (hmfederacy. Na])oleon 
ix'served to himself the nomination ol his 
cousin, Jose])h, calk'd N'roine, to the 
throne of Central Ital\’, but concc'aled his 
intention from C'ax'our, while lu' hinted to 
him that he wished to plac(' the son of King 
Murat on the' throne at Najiles. In return 
lor his ariiu'd assistance the 
enijU'ror stiinilated lor the 
cession of Savoy and Nice. The 
story (d' the cam])aign of i85() 
and ol its termination by the Treaty of 
Villafranca has been told in the last 
chapter. By the treaty, Na]K)leon’s 
promises, therefore, were only partially 
lullilled. By allowing Venetia to remain 
AusV'ian he belied the proclamation 



BARON RICASOLI 
On the flight of the Grand Duke in 
IS.M), he <vas made dictator of Tus¬ 
cany, and was at the liead of the 
Ministry in ISdl and again in 


French 

Emperor’s 

Promises 


announcing that “ Italy shall be free from 
the Al}).s to the Adnatic/' with which 
he had ()])ened the war on May 3rd. 
Cavour felt himself deceived and exposed. 
His old o})])onent, Mazzini, had derided 
his t)olicy before the war, and had warned 
. the Italians not to exchange; 
avour IS Austria for that ol 

Deceived by • .1 • 

.. , rranct'. Howe\x'r unwise tins 

Napoleon in. co„spinUur 

might be, he now seemed to be correct 
in the ])rcdiction tlud Najxileon would 
d('('eivT‘ the Italians. Tlu* ])assionate 
nature of Cavour, which slumhered behind 
his half g;ood-natured, half mockingly- 
diplomatic exterior, burst out in him with 
ovi'rwlu'lming lorce. He hurried to the 
head(piart('rs ol Victor Emmanuel and 
reepiired him to lay down his crowm, as 
. his father, Charles Albert, 
had done, in ordc'r to show 
clearly to the world the 
injustice' ])erpt't rated by 
Na])ok'on. Ca\’our dis]>layed 
such violence that tlu' two 
nu'ii ])arted in downright 
ang('r. But (kivoiir, without 
lurther demur, resigned his 
ollice. That was the wisest 
stej) he could take to turn 
aside the rejiroach of 
trc'achery, whie'h the re- 
])ublicaii party was already 
bringing against him. In 
tlu' course oi a conversation 
with th(‘ senator Joachim 
ihetri, an intimate Iriend 
ol Napok'on, he gave \T*nt 
to his di.s])leasure in the most 
lon ible terms, and threw in the teeth of 
the emperor the charge of deceit. “ Your 
em])eror has insulted me,” he cried ; “ yes, 
sir, insultt'd me. He ga\'e me his word, and 
jiromised me to relax no efforts until the 
Austrians were comjdetely driv’en out of 
Italy. As his n'wxird lor so doing he 
stipulatc'd for Nice and Savaiy. 1 induced 
my sovereign to consent to make this 
sacrifice lor Italy. My king, my good and 
honourable king, trusted me and consented. 
Your emperor now pockets his reward and 
lets us shift for ourselves. ... I am dis¬ 
honoured before my king. But,” added 
Cavour, ” this peace will lead to nothing ; 
this treaty w^ill not be carried out.” 

One of the causes which led Napoleon 
to conclude peace so rajudly was the fear 
that the Italians would go far beyond 
his original intention and win complete 
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The Demand ‘ 
for 

United Italy 


political inde])en(lcnce for themselves. 
Tavour, in s])ite ol his ])roiid words about 
th(‘ intef^nity ol tlie Idt'dmontese ])oli('y, 
had really wished on his side to outwit 
th(' ('m])t‘roi‘. For, at his instigation and 
in conscquenc(‘ of th(‘ agitations of the 
National Union, which he had secretly 
organised, not merely had Parma, Modena, 
and the Romagna risen against 
the Po])e. but even in ('(‘ntral 
Italy, in Tuscany, in tlu' 
Marclu'S and in Umbria, the 
authorities had been diiven out, and every- 
whc're tluMa* was an outcry for United Italy. 
Vdetor Emmaniu'l had certainly, at the 
wish of Na])ol('on, refused this recjiu^st, 
and had only accc‘j)t(Ml the supnaiu^ 
command of the v'oliinteer cor])s which 
were forming (‘\’eryvvh(a‘c\ 

Na])oleon wished 1o ]>rechide any further 
extension of this movement. Hence the 
hasty conclusion of the armistice, and the 
])rovisions ol tlu' Pc'ac'e ol Ziirich, NovemlHa' 
loth, that Sardinia might retain Lom¬ 
bardy, but not extend lu'r territory fiirtlier. 
In diiscany, Parma, and Modcaia the old 
orcU‘r of thini^s was to Ix' ix'stored, if the 
people* agreed to a('C(‘pt it ; and the States 
ol tlu* ('Imrch. and this c'ondition was 
taken as obvious, must once* more be* 
subject to the Pope. 

All Italian Stat(‘s waue to form a Con- 
fecU'ration, whicli Austria, as rejiresenting 
Vc'uice*, wislu'd to join. Cavour, ince'iised at 
tlu*se tetters im])osed on the* Italians,said as 
he l(‘ft the Ministry : “ So be it ! tlu'y will 
lorcc* me to s])end the* r(*st of my hie in 
conspiracit*s.” And in tlu* last let t(*rsb(*lore 
his rc'tirement he secrc'tly urged the U‘a(k*rs 
ol tlu* mo\’(‘ment in (d'ntral Italy tocoll(*ct 
moiu'y and arms, to wait their tinu* loyally, 
and to rt'sist tlu* wishes of Na])oU*on. 

Rattazzi, ('avour’s siu'cessor, was an 
elocpu'nt and juactised advocate*, of a 
tractable* disposition, and the're“fore more 
acce])table* to the kiirg than Cavour ; he 
j)ossessed a mind more* e'a])able of words 
and sche'ines than of action. 
Cavour, S])e*aking of him, .saiel 
that he* wais the first among the 
])oliticians of the second class. 
In accordance with the })0]nilar feeling 
(duse]qx* Dabormida, the new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, declared on July 23rd that 
Sardinia would never enter into an Italian 
Confederation in which Austria took any 
jxirt. This })olicy was absolutely essential 
for self-])reservation, since Pie'dmont, in a 
league with Austria, the Po]>e, and Naples, 
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would always have been in the minority. 
The new Cabinet was wavering and in¬ 
secure, and .so dependent on the will of 
Na])oleon that it did not venture to take 
any forward step without his consent. 
Hut at this ])oint the fact became evident 
that the work of unification was not 
dejiendent on the ability ol individuals, 
but on the attitude of the whole nation. 

It is astonishing with what political tact 
the s(*veral Italian countries struggled for 
union with Sardinia. The Sardinian 
Ciovernment was corn] idled to recall, 
immediat(*ly after the ]ir(*liminary jieace, 
th(* men it had sent to Bologna, Florence, 
Modena, and Parma to lead the agitation. 
These districts w(*re conseqiu*ntly thrown 
uj)on tlu*ir own resources ; but Tuscany 
lound, on August ist, i85(p in Baron 
B(*ttino Ricasoli, and the Romagna and the 
duchies in Luigi Carlo, a retired physician, 
leaders w'ho govt'rned the provisional 
('ommoiuvealths with sagacity, and guided 
the public voting which d(*ciared lor sub¬ 
mission to \dctor Finmaniu*!. 

Only in cpiite exc'c'ptional cases W’as any 
violence used against the hated tools 
« . ol the lorm(*r governments; 

otherwise order jirevailed 

of (he Pope clllklllke, 

almost touching, enthusiasm 
for the unity of Italy. The Po[)e 
attem})t(‘d a counter-blow^ and succc'eded 
in coiKpiering Perugia on July 20th, i85q, 
by means of his Swiss m(‘r('enarit'S, wlio 
did not shrink Irom outrage* ano ])lunder. 

ThereujKui the Romagna, Tuscany, and 
Modena conchuU*d a deh‘nsive ulliance. 
Oeiu*ral Manlr(.*do Fanti organised in 
0('tob(‘r, 185(1, a force* ol 40,000 men; 
so that the Po])e (U*sisted from lurtlu*r 
attacks. Since the Treaty ol Villafranca 
lelt the iTturn ol tlu* former governm(*nts 
ope'u, so long as loreign int(‘.rference was 
excluded, the Pope and the dukes calcu- 
lat(*d u])on an outbreak of anarchy, whie h 
would ])rovoke a counter-blow. They 
centred their ho])es on the Mazzinists ; 
and Walewski, the Minister of Nai)oleon, 
who was unfavourable to the Italians, 
said that he jireferred them to a ])arty 
which styled itself a government. But 
this hoj)e faded away before the wise 
attitude of the Central Italians. 

The Emperor Na])oleon now saw him¬ 
self confronted by the unpleasant alterna¬ 
tive of allowing the Italians full liberty, 
or of restoring the old regime by f^rce. 
But ought the liberator of Italy to declare 
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war on the country ? And it was still 
more out of the question to allow the 
interfeiamce of the defeatt'd Austrians. 
He re])eat(‘dly assured tlu‘ Italians that 
he ])ersiste(l in his intention to carry out 
his programme of [(‘deration. 

Doubt has been felt whether tlie letter to 
this effect which he addr(*ssed on October 
20th, 1850, to Victor Emmanuel really ex¬ 
pressed his true intention. In that letter 
he repeated his demand for the restoration 
of the old regime in Central Italy and for 
tlie formation of an Italian Confederation 
with the Po])e at its head. But it is 
clear that this was really his own and his 
final sclu'me ; for he was too wise not to 
foresee tliat a united and powerful Italy 
might one day turn against Franc(‘. 

\\dth tliis idea, therefore, he said to 
Marquis Najxileone di Pe])oli: “If tht‘ 
mov(‘irient of incorporation cross(‘s th(‘ 
A])(‘nnines, tlu‘ union of Italy is finished, 
and 1 do not wish for anv union — 1 wish 
sim])ly and soJely for ind('])enden('(‘.“ His 
progranmu' would have jiroved tlu‘ most 
favoura])le solution for France, since it 
would then always have had a hand in the 
. affairs ol Italv, fiom the .sim})le 
,,, - reason that tlK‘ North Italian 

c' 1. Kingdom, which owed its exist- 
(‘lice to him, would fiav(‘ had no 
other suj)j>ort against Austria and the 
remaining sover(‘igns ol Italy. That was 
the ])r(‘('ise contingc'iicy which ( avour most 
feared ; and lor that rc'ason he secretly urged 
ttu' l(‘ad(‘is of ('entral Italy not to conqily 
with th(‘ intentions of NapoK'on. In fact, 
(l(‘])utations from the Romagna, Tusiany, 
and the dindiies offered the sovc'reignty to 
King \dct()r Ihnmanuel. He did not daix' 
to acc('])t the oft(‘r against the wish ol 
Na})ol(‘on, and m(‘rely ])r()mised in his 
re})ly that he would re]ires(‘nt to Europ(‘ 
th(‘ wislies ol the C'entral Italians. 

It is a remarkable fact that Victor 
Emmanuel, in these comi)li('ations, enter¬ 
tained for a moment th(‘ idea of joining 
hands with Maz/ini and raising thestandard 
of revolt against Na])oleon. By the agency 
of Ang(‘l() Broff(‘rio, th(‘ leader of the 
democratic opposition in th(‘ Piedmont(‘se 
Parliament, and the o])])onent of Cavour’s 
di])lomacy, the king negotiated wife the 
old re]niblican conspirator on wliom first 
his father, and later, he himself, in 1857, 
had caused sentence of deatli to be passed 
on account of his organisation of a revolt 
in Piedmont. Mazzini show('d at this crisis 
•howgreatU the w(‘lfar(' of his ('ountry out¬ 


weighed with him all other considerations. 
He sent a m('ssag(‘ to that (‘ffect to the king, 
and only asked him to br(‘ak off entirely 
with Naj)ol(‘on, whom the l^(‘jniblicans 
regarded as Antichrist. In la'turn Mazzini 
offer(‘d to raise the whole of Italy, including 
Rome and Naples, after which would follow 
the promotion of Victor Emmanuel to be 
, king of the p(‘ninsu’a. But then 
e mgs Mazzini expressly made 

« « . this pro\’iso—he intended to 

crio ju'eviously, for the re- 

jiublic and for the expulsion of the House of 
Savoy. The king is rejiorted to have said 
to Broflerio : “Try to come to an under¬ 
standing ; but take care that the Public 
Pros(‘cut()r h(‘ars nothing ol it.” 

Th(’ negotiiitions, however, did not l(‘ad 
to the desir(‘d goal, for the game seemed 
to the king to b(‘ too dangerous. Mazzini 
('ertainly promised on that occasion 
m()r(‘ than he could p('rf()rm ; his schemes 
('ould not have been carried into exc'cu- 
tion against the exjiress wishes of 
Na})()l(‘()n, who would not have abandoned 
th(‘ Ih:)pe and Rome. Italy had only 
obtain(‘d the su])])ort of the em])(‘ror 
against Austria becausi' the monarchical 
poJi('V of Cavour offered a guarant(‘e that 
in Italy at l(‘ast the revolutionari(‘S, who 
thr(‘at(‘ned his rul(‘ in Fraiux', were ke[)t in 
r(‘straint. The em])(‘i()r, as his action in 
the year 1807 clearly jirov’es, w'ould have 
('('rtainly em])loyed force against Italy, c‘ven 
though Rome had b(‘en rais(‘d in rebellion ; 
for siiK'e the French Democrats wen' im- 
])lacably hostile to him, he was bound at 
least to have the cl(‘rical jiarty on his side. 

(iaribaldi, who then was entrusted lyv 
the jirovisional gov(‘rnm(‘nt with tlu' com¬ 
mand of the Tuscan tr()()])s, overlook(‘d all 
these consid(‘rations, and was already 
(let(‘rmin(‘(l to advanc(‘ on Rome. But 
h'arini, the dictator of Romagna and of the 
du('hi(‘s, thought his enti'iqu'ise dangerous, 
and, going to meet him, induced him to 
withdraw from (Tmtral Italy. Having 
returned to Turin, Garibakli 
was r(‘ceived with consideration 
by \d(ior Emmanuel, who was 
])rivy to this ])lot ; h(‘ then 
address(Ml a manifesto to Italy, in which he 
cond('mned the miseralde, fox-like politi¬ 
cians, and called u})on the Italians to place 
their hojies exclusively on Victor 
Emmanuel. That monarch, under his out¬ 
ward simplicity, ])ossessed natural shrewd¬ 
ness t'nough to remain on good teims with 
all who wished to further the unity of Italy. 
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In this consists his inestimable services 
in the cause of the unitication of Italy. 
Towards the c'nd of the year i85(), 
Napoleon was torced to admit that he 
could not carry out his })ro^Tamme in 
Central Italy by peaceful methods. He 
thus ran the risk ol losiiif^ ' 

Savoy and Nic(‘, which had 

been ])romised him as a reward ^ 

be tore th(‘ war. His own 

interests and his j)ia'dile('tion 

lor tlu‘ Italian ('aiise ('oin- " 

biiK'd to indiK'e him to l(‘a\'e 

a i)art, at any rat(\ ol ('(‘utral 

Italy to X'ictor Eminaniitd. 

In ordc'T* to (any out this 

change ot ]>olicv, Walewski 

was disniiss(‘d aiel ICdouard 

Antoine I'liouvcMud, a libe ral 

who shared Napoleon’s pre- 

lenuK'c for Italy, was nomi- HHIf 

nated Foreign Minister on admiral 

lanuary sth, nStjo. lint the Admiral of the 
J .,1 sano, on the occ; 

new ])oh('y W’as not ]h)SSll)h' bold expedition 

with tiu'ol Kattaz/.i. 
smc(‘ that Ministt'i* did not 
oo^sess tlu' courag(' to assniin the 


(esj)onsibilit y lor the cession ol Sa\’ov 
.' 11(1 Nic(‘. A bold and bro;id ])oli('V 
(ould only be ('arritsl out with the assisl- 
aiK'e ol C'avour. I Ik* lattc'r was already 
thirsting for ])ower, while Rattazzi was 
eainly trying to blot k his 
road. It is true' that the 
king was not jik^ased with 
the exchange ol Ministers: jjm 

he still cherished sonu' 
rancour against Ca\'()ur lor . 
the “ scene ” which the 
latter had made with him 
after th(‘ Teac(* ol Xhlla- 
Iranca. Piibli(' o])inion, on 
the otlu'r hand, more' 
esjiecialh’ in ('entral Italy, 
looked to ( avour alone 
for the realisation of its 
wishes. Sinc(' his ambi¬ 
tion was tired by the 
prospey of new and'Knuid teade' 

eX])l()ltS, he induci'd his party in France, 
friends to work \agorOUsly commander-in-chie 
on his behalf, so that the i srm, when the Poi 
Cabinet of Rattazzi was —-v “f 

corn] idled to make way for him on 
January if)th, i8f)0. Rattazzi and his 
colleagues wert' not all so candid in their 
views as Dabormida, the Foreign Minister, 
who felt he could not com]>are vvdth C'avour, 
and wrote at the time : “I w^as impatient 



to give u]) my ])lace to him. But he was 
still more inijiatient than I was. I am 
sorry that he exjiended so miK'h trouble in 
bursting the doors that stocxl ojxui to him. 
But he has the right to be ambitious.” 
Na])()l< although not dis])osed to a 
grand and swee])ing policy, 
had tlie^ astuteness requisite 

(dianges ol front, and to veil 
his machinations wdth a sem- 
jBT blance of magnanimity. Since 
Wm he kiu‘\v that the British dis- 

trusted liim, and lonesaw that 
the aniu'xation of Savoy and 
Nic(‘ would ap])ear to tlu'in 
the ])relude to an extensive 
]K)licy ol aggrandisement, he 
lulled tlu'ir susj)i(aons by 
^ concluding a commercial 

JHBHMH treaty on tr(H'-t]*ade ])rinci])les, 
^ERSANO lanuary 2grd, j8()o. At the 
ahan fleet, Pey saiiic tiiiu' lu' informed the 

on of Garibaldi s i i- 

to Sicily, was ro]>e that rraiict' no longiu* 
dbaldrs^t?ans- Wlslu'd tO ilisist Oil the 
eapolitan fleet, n'storatiou ol thc Icgatioiis 
ol the RoiiKigna, l>ologna, and h't'rrara 
to the States ol th(' Cliurt'h. 

This change in the' polu'y of Na])ole(.)n 
could not ha\’(‘ Ixam mort' unwelcome t(.) 
anyoiudhan totheTopm After all, Fins IX. 
had himsell to blame for it, sin('(‘ he o]>posed 
the sensible counsels of 
^ Na})ok‘on. l'h(‘ em})(‘ror 

*^i|L had reqn(\st(‘d him in a 

k'tfor ol July i4tli, i83(), 
to grant to th(' filrt^ady 
rebt.'lhous legations a sepa¬ 
rate administration and a 
lay government nominated 
by tli(^ Po])e. “ I humbly 
conjure your Holiness,” so 
the letter ran, ” to listen to 
the voice of a devoted son 
of the Church, who in this 
matter grasps the needs of 
his time, and know^s that 
— force is not sufficient to 

o°thfw.Lst cli^ficult prob- 

e was appointed kunS. In the decision of 


ADMIRAL PERSANO ) ailll 

Admiral of the Italian fleet. Per- saillC 
sano, on the occasion of Garibaldi’s 
bold expedition to Sicily, was Po]>e 
ordered by Cavour to place his 
ships between Garibaldi’s tians- '‘VlSIl' 
ports and the Neapolitan fleet. rt'SlO 


GENERAL LAMORICIERE -r , 

One of the leaders of the Letrithuisl prob- 

party in France, he was appointed kuUS. Ill the deCl.SK.)!! of 
commander-in-chief of the papal forces in yoill’ HolillCSS 1 Se(‘ either 
when the Pope surrounded hims^^ peaceful and 

tranquil future, or the 
for him on continuation (.)t a jieriod of violence and 

azzi and his distress.” But the Curia continued ob- 

ndid in their stinate, and declared that it could not break 

dgn Minister, with the principles on which the States of 

with ( avour, the Church liad Ijeen governed hitherto, 

ras impatient The Pope, in fact, protested against 
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the concession of religious liberty which 
had been granted by the provisional 
government at Bologna. Na])oleon now 
adopted a severer tone. He published in 
December, 1850, a pamphlet, “ The Poj)e 
and the Congia^ss,” in wliicli it was stated 
that a restoration of ])a])al rule in Central 
Italy had become impossible, (iraiited 
that a secular kingdom was necessary for 
the Pojie in order to maintain his inde¬ 
pendence, a smaller territory would be 
sufficient lor that purpose. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Na])olcon addressed a second letter 
to Pius IX.. in which he calked uj)on the 


throne. Cavour, however, met the refusal 
of Kaj^oleon by a bold move, on which 
Rattazzi would never have ventured. 
Without asking the emperor, and against 
his will, a ])lcbiscite was taken in March, 
i8f)0, in all the provinces of Central Italy, 
including Tuscany, on the (juestion 
whether tlu'y wish(‘d for incorporation in 
the kingdom of Italy. The elections for 
the Parliament oi Upper Italy ])roceeded 
at the same tiiiu* with (jqual enthusiasm. 
All the ca])itals (‘utiaistc'd ('avour with full 
])owers in ordtM' to express their confidence. 
It was no rludorical figure whim Xa])oleon, 



THE REVOLUTION IN SICILY; RELEASED PRISONERS IN THE STREETS OF PALERMO 


Rebelling: agfainst their Neapolitan rulers, the Sicilians looked eag:erly for the assistance of Garibaldi, who at last 
decided to join the movement, sailing: on May ath, IHOO, with about a thousand volunteers. In the above picture 
released prisoners are seen leading their gaoler through the streets of Palermo before putting him to death. 


Pope on his side also to make some sacri¬ 
fice for the union oi Italy, which was slowly 
and surely progressing. 

Cavour, meantime, had not reached his 
goal. On February 17th, 1860, Italy 
learnt the latest of the constantly changing 
programmes of Najioleon. According to 
this, only Parma and Modena were to be 
incor])orated with Sardinia. Victor Em¬ 
manuel would rule the legations as Vicar 
of the Po])e ; but Tuscany must remain 
independent ; at most a prince of the 
House of Savoy might be placed on the 


in a speech delivered on March isl, ex- 
])ressed his dissatisfaction at the arbitrary 
action of Italy. Cavour, however, had 
cleverly secured the goodwill of Britain, 
which had quite agrc'ed to the])ro])osal that 
Italy should withdraw from the influence 
of Napoleon. Palmerston was malicious 
enough to ])raise Cavour in the British 
Parliament for the boldness of his action. 

Now, at length Cavour ojiened regular 
negotiations about the cession of Savoy 
and Nice, which had been promised by 
the treaty of January, 1858. What was 
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the einj)er()r to do ? Was lie, on his side, 
io risk the loss of the two provinces by 
his ol)stiiKicy ? P(‘rliaj)S even at the 
(‘leva'iith hour h(‘ mi^ht have prevented the 
iiicorp(jratioii of Tuscany if he had de¬ 
clared that under these conditions he 
would be contented with Savoy; but now 
the ex})ectations and the covetousness of 

, the French had been whetted, 

Cavour s 

agica Thei'(‘ is no question that 

n ucnce ]s|aj)oleon then abandoned the 
real interests of France, and was van¬ 
quished by Cavour. It had often been 
said, and subs(‘qiuuit events have provaal 
tlie truth of the statement, that Cavour 
exercised a ])ositive]y magical intiuence 
on Napoleon’s vacillating mind. The 
Italian ha<l ju'obed th(‘ soul of the French 
c‘m])(‘ro], and kiu'W how far he might go. 
Having ('orrectly gauged on th(‘ one hand 
the selllsli int(‘rc‘sts ol Na])olt‘on, and on 
th(‘ other his sympathetic attitude towards 
the Italian (jiK'Stion, Cavour could venture 
to play \vith him u{) to a certain jioint. 

ITit tluax' W('re limits to this policy, 
(havour m vain tried all the arts of his 
di])lomacy, and (‘very exjx^dient which his 
subtle mind suggested, to save Nice at 
least lor tlie Italians. But here h(‘ was 
confronted by the (UTiiute resolution of 
th(‘ enqieror, who would have exjiosed 
himself in the fa('e of France, had he given 
in. Cavour and Biaiedetti signed the 
treaty on March 24th, i8()0. When this 
was doiKX th(‘ Italian Minister, with a flash 
ol hiiiiiour, tuinc'd round suddenly and 
whis])eu‘d in the (xir of lleiiedc'tti : “We 
arc' pai tiu'rs in guilt now, are wc', not ? ” 
But an anxious time was in store for 
Cavour - the* debate' m the' Italian Tkuiia- 
mc'iit. Th(' great majority of the peojile, 
(crtainly, understood that King Victor 
EmmaniK'l and Cavour could not have 
acted otlierwise. Khittazzi, however, the 
old rival of Cavour, ])laced himsc'lf at the 
head of the o])j)osition ; and he had a 
strong su})])orter in Caribaldi, 
who took Ills seat in Parliament 
with the ex])ress object of 
ojiposing the cession of Nice, his 
native town, to France. Henceforth he 
hated Cavour, who, as he said, had made 
him an alien in his own country, (iaribaldi 
was not so indignant at the fact itself as 
he was that Cavour had deceived him ; 
since a year jaeviously, in answer tc^ a 
direct (pu'stion, the Minister had denied 
the cc'ssion o( Nice. In no otlu'r way 
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Garibaldi 
Deceived 
by Cavour 


could the crafty statesman have secured 
Garibaldi’s sword for the war of liberation. 
On the other hand, (iaribaldi esteemed 
the king highly, because some months 
later to the question, “Yes or no,” he 
had returned the true answer. Vietc^r 
Emmanuel then added that, if he as king 
submitted to cede Savely, the country of 
his ancestors, to France, Garibaldi must 
be prejxired to make equal sacrifices for 
the sake of the union of Italy. 

We are told that Cavour, at this critical 
time, in order to soothe Garibaldi’s 
feelings, sent him a note with the lirief 
question, ” Nice or Sicily ? ” He is thus 
said to have incited the enthusiastic 
|>alriot to conquer the island. 'Phe story is 
quite improbal)le ; for Cavour would cer¬ 
tainly have ])referred to mark time for the 
])resent, and consedidate the internal and 
economic conditions of the kingdom of 
North Italy, which consisted of 4,000,000 
Pic'dmontese, 2,500,000 Lombards, and 
4,000,000 (Y'litral Italians. This state, 
without the States of the Church, which 
w(‘re in an imjioverislied condition through 
bad administration, and without the 
. , pauper population of Najiles, 
y * would certainly have risen to 
oming considerable jirosperify. It 
would have been well for North 
Italy not to have been Inirdened with the 
task of drawing the semi-civilised districts 
of the south into the S])here of its higher 
culture and its greater jirosperity. ” We 
must first organise ours(jlves,” Cavour 
said at the time, “ and lorm a powerful 
army ; th(*n we can turn our eyes to 
V’enetia and further to the south, and to 
Rome.” It was certainly, tlu'retoie, no 
hypocrisy when, up to March, i8bo, he 
re])eat('dly sent envoys to Najiles, in ord(!r 
to induce the Bourbons to follow a national 
])olicy and enter into an alliance with 
the kingdom ol Nhx tli Italy. 

But here the genius of the Italian people 
look other paths. The wary statesman 
soon saw himself carried onward by the 
jiarty of action farther than he himself had 
wished ; for Mazzini and his partisans were 
incessantly scheming the revolt of Sicily. 
Under their instructions Francesco Crispi, 
who had long before been condemned to 
death by the Neajiolitan cemrts, travelled 
through the island at great personal risk, 
collecting on all sides sympathisers with 
the cause, and preparing for the day of 
rebellion. The Sicilians did indeed rise 
in various places, but their attem|Ms 
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were hopeless if Garibaldi could not Chwernrnent, and informed the Frencl 

be induced to invade Sicily. He d(‘- einjieror that the Gov'ernment was to< 

dared to th(‘Mazziiiists Irom tlj(‘V(‘ry first weak to Jiind(‘r the t‘xj)editioii by force 

that he would only join the struggl(‘under since' ollierwise* tliere was the fear of ; 

the standard of “ Italy and Victor Em- rt'juiblican rising against the king. A 

manuel ” ; in Sjiite of his rejuiblican the same time Cavour adojited measures t( 

leanings he saw with unerring percej)tion avert all danger from (daribaldi. Admira 

that Italy could only be united by means Persano receivc'd commands from him t( 

of th(‘ Piedmontese monarchy. Mazzini . jilace his ships between Gari 

also declarc^d, as in the jirevious year, that trans])orts and th 

he wished first and loremost to conform . S* ‘r Nexijiolitan fleed which wa 
to the exjiressed will o[ the jieople. ^ watching for them. To thi 

But the conscientious (iaribaldi still intentionallv cryptic order Persano replies 

hesitated ; he was weighed down by the that he believed he understood ; if nee 

enormous la^sjionsibility of leading the fiery arose Cavour might send him to the fortrei^ 

youth of Italy to danger and to death, at Feiu'strelles. He must have made u]) hi 

since all lormer plots against the Bourbons mind to be rc^pudialed, like (iaribaldi, i 

had miscarricid and been drowned in the event ot the failure of the exjx'alition. 

the blood ot their promot('rs. King E'er- (jarilialdi landed at Marsala, the Lil} 
dinand II. of Naples, called “ Ihiniba ” bieiim ot the ancic'iits, on May nth, i8bc 

sinc(‘ the savage bombardnu'iit ot ^lessina He obtainc'd but little help from tli 

111 Sejitember, 1848, understood how to Sicilians : whim he attacked on May I5tl 

attach the soldiers ot liis army to Ins lU'ar Calatafiini. the royal troops, tf 

person ; he was hard-hearted but cunning. 2.400 Sicilians who had joined him, ra 

and by Ins affectation of native customs away at the first shot, while he won 

won Jiims(‘Il soim' ])o[)ularity with the sphnnlid victory witii his volunteer: 

lower dass(*s on the mainland. The At Palermo, however, all w'as ready f(j 

Garibaldi's indeed, hated their tlu' msiinection. In concert with hi 

Heroic Neapolitan rulers trom ot old ; tiK'iids tlnaa' (hiribaldi, notwathstandiiii 
Ex edition peo])le gladly recalled the great numerical superiority of th 

the memory oi the Sicilian Bourbon troops, ventured on a bold attad 
Vespers, by wdiich they had wrested their during the night of the 27th-28th Ma> 
Ireedom from Naples 111 1282, King 'flu' peopk' sided with him ; the troo]) 

Ferdinand died on May 22nd, i85(), and ot the king were fired upon from tli 
was succeeded by his weak son, hhancis house's and withdrew to the citade’ 
IT, a ieeble nature, wdth no mind ol wdience they bombarded Palermo. Rebel 
his owai. Since tla* out])reak in Sicily lion l>laz(‘d iipthrougli the whole island, an< 
was su])prc;ssed, and seemed to die auaiy, the scattered garrisons retired to the stron: 
Cavour urge'iitly dissuaded Garibaldi trom phua's on the coast, ('S]>t*cially to Messina 
his ('iiterjirise, even though he later s(‘cretly Alarmed at the revolt of the island 

aided it by the su])])ly of arms and am- King Francis ot Naples ('hanged his tone 
munition. It wais Cavour’s business then in his dire lU'cessity he summoned libera 
to decliiK'any responsibility in the (‘yes of Ministers to his ('omis(‘ls, and ])romise( 
the dijilomatists of Elurojie for the uncon- the' Nea])ohtans a tree constilutu,)n. H 
stitutional ju'oposal ol the general. sent an embassy t(j Na])ole()n HI. with 

Garil)aldi finally took the bold rc'solii- jx'tition for h(ip. The attitiuk' of th 
tion of sailing for Sicily on May 5th,1860, latter was signiticant. He exjdamed t 
with a thousand or so of volunteers. the envoys that he desired the continuanc 

This marks the beginning of his heroic . of the Kingdom ol Naples, bu 

expedition, and also of the incomparable A**'cals*to^** powt 

game of intrigue played by Cavour ; for on^lll check the popular mov( 

the whole body of European di])lomatists ’ ment. The Italians, he saic 

raised their voices in ])rotest against the were keen-witted, and knew that, aftt 
conduct of the Italian Government which having once shed the blood of the Frenc 
had allowxM a warlike exj^edition against for their liberation, he could not procee 
a neighbouring state in time of ]>eace. against them with armed force. He added 
Cavour, assailed by all the ambassadors, “ The j)ower stands on the national side 
declared, with some reason, that Garibaldi and is irres'stible. We stand defencelei 
had acted against the wishes of the before it.” He advised the King ( 
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Naples, however, to abandon Sicily, and 
to offer an alliance to Kin|:^ Victor Em¬ 
manuel. Napoleon jironiised to su])j)ort 
his proposal. This was done, and all 
the Gieat Powers assented to the wishes 
Df Fiance even (iieat Pritain, which, 
with all its inclination to Italy, still 
wished that the jieniiisula should be 
divided into two kingdoms. Cavour was 
in the most ditficult ])osition ; it was 
imjiossible, in d(*fiaii('e ot I'.ui‘o])e, to 
refuse negotiations with Na])l(‘S, y(‘t he 
could not but fear to risk his whole work 
if he off(Med Jiis liand to the hated 
Horn bons. therefoia^ consented to 

negotiations, lor lorm’s sake, and (‘ven 
induccal King Victor Emmanuel to write a 
lett(a' to (laribaldi, ('ailing u}>on tlH‘ latter 
to discontinue landing troojis on the 
mainland of NajiU's. 

Garibaldi thereuiion replied to the king 
on June 27th : “ Your iMajestv knows 

the higdi respect and afh'ction \vhi('h I 
entertain for your ihmsoh ; but the state 
ol affairs in Italv ckx's not allow me to 
obey you as 1 should wish. Allow me, 
then, this tinu' to be disobedicait to yon. 
So soon as I ha\a‘ a('comj)lish(‘d my duty 
and the peojiles ari' Inx'd irom the di'lested 
yoke, 1 wall lay dov\ai 111 y sw'ord at your 
leet, and obey you lor the rest of my Idea” 


But Cavour was harassed by a still 
further anxiety, (iaribaldi, on his march 
through Sicily, surrounded himself almost 
exc'liisively wath partisans of Mazzirii, and 
was resolved, so soon as Naples was 
liberated, to march on Rome. If then the 
re])ublican party of action in this way did 
their best tor the liberation ol Italy, the 
late ol the monarchy was sealed. Cavour, 
thendore, staked everything to ])rovoke a 
ri'volution on the mainland, by which not 
(jaril)aldi, l)ut Persamj or the king him- 
sell, should b(‘ j)roclaimed dictator. He 
Suspicions of i’lto a compact with 

the Bourbon Mmistorsol lilt- King 

Government Na|)lcs. Lihorio Komaiio, 
who equally wuth Alessandro 
Nimziantc', Duke ol Majano, adjutant- 
general of I'erdinand 11., was rc'ady lor 
treacluMy. (kivour hoped by aid ol the 
latter to rouse a part of the Nea])ohtan 
army to n'volt. He* wrote to Persano : 
“Do not lose sight ol the fact. Admiral, 
that the moment is critical. It is a (tiu'stion 
ol carrying out the grcaitest ('nter])rise of 
ino{k‘rn tiim's, l)y })rotecting Italy irom 
lorcugners, pernicious })rinciples. amflools.” 

P>iit Nunziant(‘, awakening the suspicion 
oi the Bourbon (ioN'iTnnumt, was obliged 
to take r(“lug(‘ on Ixjard tin* Picalinontc'se 
fle(d. rile king’s uncle, Priiu'e Louis, 
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THE MISERABLE HIDING-PLACE OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF NAPLES 
During the bombardment of Gaeta by the Piedmontese in 1KO1, the King and Queen of N aples sought refuge in the damp, 
unwholesome vaults illustrated in the above picture. “ Their fear,” says a contemporary account*of the siege, “must 
have been very great indeed to have induced them to live in such a wretched hole. The stench, on entering, is great; and 
in some chambers through the doorway four generals died during the siege fi om the bad atmosphere and confinement.” 

Count Aqiiilu wa.s oi'iU'red by his ne])]i(‘w adherents of Mazzini in the train of Gari- 
to quit the kingdoni. It was thus haldi it was of \dtal iniportanc(‘to ]')revent 

evid‘lit that (laribaldi’s services must the |>e()])le oi Naples from being called upon 

once more be utilised in order to over- to vote whether they wished Victor 

throw the Bourbons. He landed on Emmanuel to be king. They confirmed 

August iqth, T8f)0, on the coast of tht^ Garibaldi in the idea of marching iinme- 

jXTiinsula near Melito, and marched di- diately on Rome, of driving out the 

rcctly on Najiles. Ihe generals who were French troojis, and of jmtting an end to 

sent against him were unreliabkg since the hierarchy. Cxaribaldi’s breast swelled 

their hearts were in the Italian cause. Jhe with his ju'evious successes ; he was 

Garibaldi’s who supported the suscej)tible to flattery, and firmly j)er- 

Entry Bourbons thought themselves suaded himself that it was merely Cavour’s 

into Naples ^^^^^rayed, and murdered Gen- jealousy if Vii tor Emmanuel did not follow 

eral hileno Briganti at Mileto, the nobk' imjiulsi's of his heart and throw 

August 25th, after he had concluded ojjcn to him the road to Rome and Venice, 

terms of ca])itulation with CTaribaldi. Ihe When Cav'our .sent his trusted envoy, 
latter was received everywhere with the Sicilian Giuseppe La Farina, in order 

enthusiasm ; the common people regarded to ])ut himself in communication with 

him as an invulnerable hero. When he Garibaldi, the latter insulted him by 

entered Naples on September yth, i8()o, ordering his ex]nilsion from Sicily. At 

with his 18,000 volunteers, he was greeted first Garibaldi acquiesced in the dictator- 

by Liborio Romano as liberator ; the king ship of Agostino Dejiretis, who was sent 

withdrew with his army of 60,000 men by the king ; but on September i8th he 

into a strong fortress on the Volturno. replaced him, from suspicion of his con- 

• A momentous crisis had arrived. For the nection with Cavour, by Antonio Mordini, 
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an intimate friend of iMa/zini. In this way itself and its immediate vicinity, had 
(iarihaldi succeeded in involvin|jj Italy surrounded himself with an army of 
simultaneously in a war with Franc'e and 20,000 enlisted soldiers, at whose head 
Austria. lh(‘ Km])eroi Na])oleon looked he jdaced General Lamoriciere, one of 
sullenly at Na])l(‘s, where a revolutionary the leaders of the legitimist party in 
focus was forming that threatened his France. The mercenaries consisted of 
throne with (U stniction. French, Austrians, Belgians, and Swiss ; 

()nc(‘ more ( avour faced the situation their officers were partly the flower of 
vvhth the boldest detc'rminalion. He was the legitimist nobility of France—a fact 
firmly convinc'ed that the monarchy and which could not be very ])leasant to 
the constitutional government of North Najioleon. But King \'ictor Emmanuel 
Italy must contribute as much to the semt 40,000 men, under the command of 
union of the jxuiinsida as (laribaldi ; he (k'ueral Manfredo Fanti, against tlu? 
th('ref()re counselled the king to adv'aiui' States of the Church ; and Lamoriciere, 
with his army into tlu' ])apal territory and who was obliged to leave half his troo})s 



FAREWELL VISIT OF GARIBALDI TO ADMIRAL MUNDY ON THE HA'^NIBAL AT NAPLES 


to occupy It—With the cxce])tion of Koine, to supju'ess the inhabitants of the States 
which was ])rotected by Na]>oleon—to of the Church, was attacked by a greatly 
march on Na])l(\s and to defeat tli(‘ army sujierior force. He was so comiiletely 
of the Bourbon king, which was eiicamiK-d defeated at Castelfidardo on SeiHcn her 
on the Volturno. Matters had come to i8th, 1860, that he was only able to escape 
such a crisis that, when \ ictor Emmanuel to Ancona with ijo men, while almost the 
sent his Minister Luigi Farini, from 1850- entire pajial army was taken prisoners. 

hnniha, and General Persano received orders to bombard An- 
Giaidini to Na])oleoii HL, to expound his cona ; it surrendered on Se])tember 2gth. 
plan, the emiieror gave a re])ly which showed The troo])s of Garibaldi had in the 
that he was not blind to the nece'^sity of meantime attacked the Bourbon army on 
the action taken by \ ict()r Eininanuel. the Volturno, but without any success. 

the lojie, in order not to be entirely The Bourbon troops crossed the Volturno 
dependent on the helj) of France, which in order, in their turn, to attack. Garibaldi 
was intended merely to protect Rome boldly held his ground with his men, and 
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THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


the Nca]^olilaiis, although threc^ to one, 
could not gain a victory ; hnt (larihaldi 
was far from being able to calculate uj)on 
a rapid success. Under these circumslances 
public o])ini()n was strongly imj)ressed wlum 
the army of Victor Emmamu'l appeared on 
the bank of th(^ Volturno ; the Neapolitans 
withdrew behind the (larigliano. 

It was high time that King \dctor 
Emmanuel ap])eai’ed in Naples ; lor 
Ciaribaldi was now so com])letely under 
the inihumce of tlie opponents ol Cavoiir 
that he flatly lelused to 
allow the incorporation 
of Naples and Sicily in 
the kingdom ol Italy to 
be carried out. IMordmi, 
his rej)r('sentative in 
Sicily, workcid at his 
side, with tlu‘ objec't 
that inck'pendeiit Faiiia- 
ments should 1 h' sum- 
moiuid in Na])les and 
Pah'rmo, which should 
settle the matter. Uari- 
baldi actually mlornied 
the king that hc' would 
not agree to tlie union 
unless Cavour and his 
intimate Irieiids were; 
first dismisstal Irom tlu^ 

Ministry. lly this de¬ 
mand, however, he lan 
counter to almost the 
entire iniblic o[)iiiioii ol 
Italy. Til Na])l(‘s especi¬ 
ally and in Sicily all 
prudent men wished lor 
a rapid union with Italy, 
since the break-uj) ol the 
old regime, m Sicily 
(‘Specially, had brought 
111 its train contusion, 
horrors, and political 
murders, (kiribaldi long 
debated with lumsell 
whether he should yield ; 
but when the Marquis rallavicino—wiio 
had fretted awaiy the years ol his manhood 
as a prisoner in the S[)ielberg at Briinn and 
was now the leader ol the party of action — 
and with him virtually the whole iioim- 
lation of Naples, went over to tlie other 
side, the patriot general mastered himself 
and ordered the voting on the union with 
Italy to be arranged, October 21st. 

The king would have been jirepared to 
grant his wish and to nominate him 
lifjutenant-general of the districs con- 


qiiei ed by him, had not Garibaldi attached 
the ('ondition to it that he should be 
allowed to march on Rome 111 the coming 
s])ring. As this could not be granted, he 
wathdrew in dignified pride, although 
det'jdy mortificid and imjilacably hostile to 
('avour, to his rocky island of Cajirera- 
In Ins larewadl jiroclamation he called 
uj)on the Italians to rally round “ II Re 
galantuomo ” ; but he forc'told his hope 
that in Maiahi, i8()i, he would hnd a 
million Italians under arms, hinting in 
this way that h(‘ washed 
by tlK'ir mcains to liberate 
koiiK' and Venice. But a 
tact, which many y(‘ars 
later was disclosed in the 
memoirs oi Thou via lel 
and Bcaist, shows how 
coiii'ct the iudgnient of 
Cavour was when lu‘ 
k(‘pt the Italians at this 
lmu‘ away irom Rome. 
W'hen Garibaldi washed 
to march against Rome, 
Na])oleon told the \henna 
Cabinet that he had no 
objcadioii if it washed to 
diauv tlu‘ sword against 
Italy to uphold the'freaty 
ol Ziinch—that is to say, 
foi the pajiacy ; only, it 
('oiild not be allowed to 
disturb Lombardy again. 
It IS conceivable that 
Rechb(‘rg, the Foreign 
MinisUa'. dissuaded the 
Em])(‘ror Francis jos(‘])h 
Irom a w’ar w'hich could 
bring no gain to Austria 
even m case oi victory. 
The Bourbon army could 
not hold its ground 
against the troops of 
Xhc'tor Emmanuel, and 
King Francis threw' him- 
S(‘ll into the fortress of 
Gacta. When he surrendered there with 
8,000 nu'ii on February 13th, i8()i, the 
Union oi Italy was almost won. Cavour 
himseli w'as not fated to see the further 
acconijihshmeiit of his washes. He was 
attacked by a deadly illness not long after 
an e.vciting session of Parliament, in 
wiiich Garibaldi heaped bitter reiiroaches 
on his head. In his delirium he dreamed 
of the iuture oi his country. He spoke of 
Garibaldi with great resiiect ; he said that 
he longed, as much as the general, to go 
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to Rome and Venice. He spoke with 
animation of 11 le desirability of reconciling 
the Pope with Italy. When his confessor 
Giacopo handed him the sacrament on 
June bth, i8()i, he said to him : “ Brother, 
brother, a free ('hiirch in a free state ” 
(“ Frate, frate, libera ehic'sa in libero 
stato ”). There were his last words. 

, No ]:)roblem had engrossed 

Cavoors 


Dying 

Words 


montlis of l)is lift' so much as 
the Roman question. Tliere 
was a section of his h u'iids wlio considered 
it iK'cessary to yit'ld Ivome to the Pop(‘, 
in order that tlj(' secular ])ower of the 
papacy miglit n'jnain undisturbed. Such 
was the idea ol D’Azeglio. Stefano Jacini 
thought that Romt', on the model ol the 
Hanse towns, might Ix' turned into a 
Free State, where the Po])e might main¬ 
tain liis residence Jii the character oi 
a j)rot(X'tor aiifl su/('rain. 

Cavour, on th(' conti ary, was conviiux'd 
that Italy without its natural ca])ital was 
an incom])letc' struct uk'. He would have 
granted tlx'Pope tlu'rnost tavourable con¬ 
ditions if tilt' lattei would have met the 
wishers ol th(' Italians. 'I heThi oneof P('t(M', 
which so many able statesmen had filled 
in the past, was now held by Ihus IX., a 
child-like, rc'ligious natiux', who allowed 
himsc^lf to be ('iinu'slu'd by the inec'oncib 
abk' ideas of (riacomo Antonelli and the 
Jesuits, and by his obstinacy proved the 
greatest obstacle to tlu' union of Italy. 

In s])ite of repeated j)iessurc' from the 
lunperor Napoleon, lu' ix'fusc'd to admit 
the introduction oi relorms in tlx* adminis¬ 
tration of tlu' Pa]xil State's, or to conciliate 
The Po e national lec;lings of the 

- Italians. Victor lAnmauuel, 

an Ubstacle 

.State's ol the ('lunch, ])re)fe'ssed 
his reaeiiness te) recognise the ])a]:)al .se)ve- 
reignty within the' e)lel teirite>rial limits, 
provieied that the' Curia transferreel to 
him the vicariate over the' ])rovinces taken 
freini it. It was an equally beneficial 
circumstance leir the inlanl state that 
the Pe)])e, by repudiating libeudy of con¬ 
science and free jiolitical institutiems in his 


Encyclical of December 8th, iStiq, and m 
the Syllabus, Syllabus complcctois prwci- 
pHos nostrer irtatis errorcs, eiutraged the 
sensibilities evam eif those Catholics who 
wished lor the maintenance of ihe tern- 
])e)ral jieiwer, but eliel iiot wish to j)llinger 
ixick inte) mediaeval ism. Libe'i al ieleas 
weuild ne)t have been able to continue tlx'ir 
victorious jiiogress between i8()o and 1870 
in the Catholic countries ol Austria, Italy, 
and France if the Pajial Chan had not 
involuntarily jiroved their best ally. 

Baron Bettino Ricasoli, the successor 
of Cavxnir, thought that he acted in his 
])red('cessor’s sjurit when he made dazzling 
])r()])o.sals to the Pope, on condition that 
the latter should recognise the status quo. 
Ricasoli proj)osed a treaty, which not 
merely assured all the riglits of tlie j)aj)al 
primacy, but offered Pius, as a reward 
for Iiis conciliatoriness, the renuiK'iation 
by the king of all his rights as ])atron, 
(‘S])ecially that of the aj)])ointment of the 
r *k hi^hops. By this the Poj)e 
W*oundcd have eomi)letely ruled the 


in Battle 


Church of Italy ; and that State 


would have been deprivc'd of 
a sovereign right, which not merely 
Louis XIV., but Philij) 11 . of S])ain and 
Fcadinand II. ol Austria, would never 
have allowed themselves to lose. In ])lace 
of any answer the cardinal secretary, 
Antonelli, declared, in the official “ Gior- 
nale di Roma,” that the })ro])osal of 
Ri('asoli was an un])aralleled effrontia'y. 

This unfortunate attempt ovt'rthrew ilu' 
iMinistrv of Ricasoli, and unck'r his 
successor, Rattazzi, Garibaldi IiojhmI to 
be able to carry out his di'sign against 
Rouk'. He mustered his volunteers in 
Sicily, and landed with 2,000 men on 
the coast of Calabria; but the Govern¬ 
ment was in ('arnt'st wlu'n it announccxl 
that it would oj)])ose his ent('r])ris(‘ by 
arms, (iaribaldi, wounded by a bulkt 
in the right foot, was forced to lay 
down his arms after a short battle at 
As])romonte on August 2qth, i8v)2. The 
road to Rome was not opt'ned to the 
Italians until the power of Frame was 
overthrown by the victories of Germany. 
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PRUSSIA UNDER KING WILLIAM I. 

AND COUNT BISMARCK’S RISE TO POYIER 


^AVOl’l'v, on his death-bed, s])ok(' iin- 
^ ceasin^jy of the future of his eouiitr\', 
and tinis ex])r('ssed liimsc'H about (ler- 
many : “ This (lennan Fc'deration is an 
ai)surdi1y ; it will break u\\ and the union 
ol (i('rinany will be ('stablislu'd. l^ut Ihr 
House* ol Hapsbur.e: (aniiot alti'r itself. 
What will the Prussians do, who are so 
slow in eoinin/:^^ to any foiudiisions ? 
TIk'v will need fifty years to efleet what 
\vv have cremated in tlii'ee 3’'‘ars.” This 
was th(‘ idea ol the futuu* which the 
d^’in^ stat(‘sinan, to whom the name ol 
J>isinarrk was still jirobably unknown, 
])i('tured to himself. It is quid* ])ossibl(.‘ 
that (lermany. notwithstanding its (dti- 
eieney and its ('ulture, would h.ave re¬ 
quired, \vithout P)isnuirck, anotlu'r half- 
century for its union. Kin^^ Frederic 
XVilliam 1 . had possessed an (diicient arm\, 
without being abk' to turn it to account, 
as his great son did. Twice the' tools 
The Goal lU'ocured and read\’ bedore 

of King mastei woi kman a]>])earcHl 

I sceme who knew how 

to use them. Wc* know ])re- 
cisely the goal which King William I. 
put before himself in the German 
question before Bismarck becaane his 
Minister. The ])lans which, as Princc' 
Kegent, he unfolded to the Em])eror Francis 
Josc'ph at the conference at Tciplitz, 
towards the end of July, T8t)0, were modest. 

He* was prcjiared to lonn an alliance 
with Austria which would have guaranteed 
to that country its existing dominions, 
thus including Venice. In return he 
required a change in Ihc' ])residency of the 
German Federation as well as the com¬ 
mand in the field over the troops of North 
Ciermany in future federal wars ; the 
supreme command in South (iermany 
was to fall to Austria. Thus, for the 
• future there would be no ])ossibility of 
the Federation choosing a general for 
itself, as Austria had desired on June 6th, 
1859, when Germany armed against 
Napoleon ITT. Prussia was bound to 


})r(‘VTnt a majority in the Federation 
deciding the question of the supreme 
command of its army. Neither WdIJiam 
I. nor his Ministc'rs then aimed at fh(‘ 
subjugation of (xermany. But even those 
claims wc'ic* rejected by x\ustria. Francis 
'Tk IT- ’ Iose])h declared that the ])resi- 
Work for bency m the Ledc'ration was 
the Army ]^rei'i)gat i ve oi his house, 

ancl thc'rc'iorc' unassailable. On 
th(‘ other mutter no negativT answer 
was returned, and negotiations were 
opened with the* Federal Died : but 
Austria was cc'rtain that the Assembly 
would reject the* ]')ro])osition. 

T1 W(‘ leave out ol sight the* army 
reforms, the inestimable work ot William 
1., W(' shall observe', until the' apjK'arance 
ol Bismarck on the scene, serious \aicilla- 
tion in the home ])()licy no less than in 
the foreign ])olicy oi Prussia. When the 
Princ'e Regc'iit became' the re])re‘scntative 
e)1 King h'reeleric William IV., he issued 
e)n October qth, 185S, a jirogramme which 
annemnceel in e autious language* the breach 
with the* reactionary method of govern- 
me'nt. The' ax’oidance ot all canting 
])i('ty luoelue'e'd a l)e'neticial im])ression ; 
but there we're only })latitudes e>n the 
( lerman (juestie)n, among e>thers the phrase : 

“ Prussia must make' moral conquests 
in German\'.” When the Prince Rege'iit 
senin afterwards summemed a Ministry e)f 
meielerate I iberals, with Prince Anton von 
Hohenzeillern at its heael, ])ublic o])inion 
breathed more Ireely, and the elawn of 
a “ new era ” was ex])ected. The name of 
Cemnt Maximilian Schwerin, Minister of the 
1 nterior, seemed te) guarantee 
a broael-mindcel ])olicy of 
reform. Count Alexander 
ve)n Schleinitz, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was, on the contrary, 
still firmly attached to the old system. 

The Prussian people meantime under¬ 
stood the good intention, and the new elec¬ 
tions to the Chamber brought a majority 
of moderate Liberals which was prepared 
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to support the Government. A number 
of Liberal leaders intentionally refrained 
from standiiif^, in order not to arouse 
in the Prince Regent misgivings h^st a 
repetition of the state of things in 1848 
was intended. The Ic'ading figure in the 
Chamber, which met in January, i85(), 
was Vincke, whose loyalty was beyond 
suspicion. Commendabk' ])oliti('al wisdom 
was shown in this moderation on the ])art 
of the constitiu'mL'S. As a mattta ot 
fact, the lu'w (ioverimu'nt intnxhua'd 
schemes ol iX'lorm tonehing tlu‘ abolition 
oi th(' land-tax |)ri\'jl('g(^s ol th(‘ nohilitv 
and tile abolition of tli(‘ }}()li('c jxiwa'rs 
ot tlu' owners ol knight-estate's. Great 
(‘fforts we'H' ('\])(']!(led to 
induce' the' I ppe'r House', 
where' the Conse'rvati\'e‘s 
])ossesse'd a majority, to 
accept the re'lorms. In 
a matter ol (le'rman 
])olitics, where' the* (on- 
se'ie'iK'e ol the' jxople 
chiiiK'd in, the' new e-ra 
lultille'd the' e'x])e'e-tatie)ns 
fornu'd ol it. Prussia 
S]) o k e 1 ) o 1 el in t h e 
Feele'ral Diet on be hall of 
the restoration ol the 
e'onstitution eif IHe'ctoral 
Hesse, whie'h ha.el be'e'u 
meanly curtaile'el. The' 

Go\'e‘rnnie'nt ee)iild ne)t 
ri^e snpe'i'ie)!' to these* 
at tacks. dhe' 1 ’1 inee' 

Re'ge'iit ^^’as nnahle le) 
bring himse'll te) make' a 
cle'an swe'e'p ol a se t e)f 
unpe)j)nlar high e)|fie'iah, 
wlu) had he'e'ii nmeh te) 
blame in the' ix'actionaix^ 

])erioel lor ope'ii \'iolations 
ot the' laws. The* re'volt e)l Italy hael a, 
great anel imme'eliate' e'fh'e't on the* (ierman 
jieople*. 'rile' toimeling ol tJu' National 
Seiciety, with Rneie)ll xeiii Heimig.sen at 
its heael, in July, 185(1, was a direct con- 
se(]ue'net' ot tlie Italian war. The* society 
aimed at the union ol all Ge'rnian-s])eaking 
rae'e's enitside the* Austrian Ihipiire under 
the leaeU'rshij) of a Libe'ral Pnissia. The 
Re'ge'iit, far Irom be'ing ene'ouraged, tell 
alarmed by the eve'iits in Italy ; tlie re¬ 
volutionary rising in Na])les and Garibaldi’s 
march re])elle'(l him. He could not con¬ 
vince himself that the national will was 
entitled to ova'rride legitimist rights. 
His whole policy, both at home and 
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abroad, was thus stamped by coiiM'rvatism 
and uncertainty. The* Austriai Minister, 
Rechberg, at the conteience' of the 
Em])eror Francis Jose]»h with i he Prince' 
Regemt anel with the* Tsar at 1 )i)litz and 
Waisaw, succee'ele'd in ceinlirmmg these* 
twe) meinarchs in the e'om ie tiem that tlu'y, 
too, were' thre'ate'iie'd by the' national and 
Liberal te'iidene'ie'S. Austria was lU) longei 
iseilate'el in that re'S])e'ct as m 185^. 

All the'se' circumstances co-ope'iated to 
close the' ears ol the Prussian j)e'op]e whe'ii 
the* king, who sucea'e'de'el his brotlu'r e)n the* 
throne' on jaimar\' jnel, T8t)i, came before' 
tlie Chamber with the* j)Ian ol army reie)imi. 
William 1 . was snpe'i ior to the majonly e)f 
his Ge'rman contemjior- 
aiie's 111 recognising that 
a ('omjirehe'iisix'e' Prussian 
])ohe'v e-onlel only be 
carrie'd e)ut with a strong 
army. Leopold von 
I\alike says of a ce)n- 
vcrsation which he* hael 
with the king on June' 
igph, i8()0 : “ 1die sum 

ol his resolution was . . . 
to le*ave the* German 
prine'es unehslurbed in 
tlu'ir s()\'e're'ignty, but to 
effe'Ct a union in military 
matte'i's which woulel con- 
diie'e t o a great anel general 
e'f {ie iene y. He t u I ly 
grasped the ide'a that the; 
military power comjiriscd 
in itself the sovereignty.” 
As leing before' as the 
])re'parations which might 
iia\'e' leel te) a, war with 
Austria in 1850, the 
])rince' was ceinvmced that 
Hie Prussian army, whicli 
nominally, on a war footing, numbere'd 
2oe>,e)oe) nu'ii with the colours anel 41)0,eioo 
in the Landwelir, was ne)t siifheaent tor 
protracted campaigns. The esxisting organ¬ 
isation had be'cii formed in the critie'.al 
times whe*n the distrust e)l Na])olee)n 1 . 
and vexatieius treaty eibligations cean])elleei 
Prussia to ke'cj) u]) a small jieace army. 
Ihider tlie* financial stre'ss eif the })erie)d 
subseejuent to 1815, she was forced to 
ceintinue with this defensive army, which 
in ceimjiarisem with that of other military 
states wais much weaker than the army 
which Frederic IT. had raised in his far 
smaller kingdom. The mobilisatiem of 1859 
had shown serious deficiencies in ever. 



KING WILLIAM 1. OF PRUSSIA 
He was born in 17‘.)7, and on the death of 
his brother, Frederic William IV., succeeded 
to the throne of Prussia, being the seventh 
king of that country, and on January ISth, 
].s71, was proclaimed first German Emperor. 
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direction. Resides this the Prince Regent 
Qven then, in order to remedy tlie most 
drying evils, had instituted an imj)ortant 
I'teform on his own authority. Hitherto 
there had been few or no permanent staffs 
for tlie Landvvadir regiments ; so that on a 
tresh moliilisation lh(‘ troo])s could not 
be ])laced in the ranks as soon as tlu'V were 
called out, but had first to be lormed into 
regiments. wSuch a state oi things si^ems 
incredil)Je at tlie present day. 

At the demobilisation ol i<S5(),the Prince 
Regent directed that tJie lecently iorimal 
staffs ol the Landwehr l eginn'iits should l)e 
ke})t u]). idiis change'('ould not, liowevei', 
go far enough ; lor since' the' me'uibe'rs of 
the Lauelweihr were bounel to be' ehsmissed, 
the)se staffs consiste'el mostly ot oftice'is 
enily, and were not sulfie'ie'iit te) le)rm the' 
liasis ol a powertul new r)rganisalion. d'he 
attention of Whlliam 1 . was now elire'cte-el 
to this j)oint. Itut the- War Minister ol the 
eiay, P>onin, was too timid to nnde'rtake 
the res}ie)nsil)ility of the nece'ssary nu'a- 
sures, anel on De'cc'inber 5th, i<'^5e), Roon 
hael to be summoneel in his place'. 

The new proposal came bete)re tlie' 
Prussian Diet e)n Fe'brnaiy loth, i8()o. 
()nee)t the gre'at di aw bae'ks ol the' e'Xistmg 
constitution e)l the* army 
lay in the* fact that, 
while annually, em the 
average, 155.1)30 men 
reaclu'el their twe-ntie-th 
year, e)nly 2e),e)e)() me'ii 
were enre)lled in the army. 

Thus twenty-six pe'r cent. 
e)i the young men ca})able 
e)i bearing arms be)re the 
whole burelen of military 
SIM'vice, wdiich w'as 
esjiecially lu'avy, since 
the e)bligation to serve 
in the Landw'ehr lasted 
to the thirty-ninth year. 

The consecjnence of this 
was that in the first levy 
of the Landw'elir one-half 
of the total iiumlHM S, and 
hi the second levy five- 
sixths, were married men. 

The numb(',r of men liable to serve had 
remained the same for more than forty 
years, although the population of the 
country had increased from ten to eighteen 
millions. The obligatory period of service 
in the standing army, three years with the 
colours, two years in the reserve, was too 
short for the body of the army. The 
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COUNT MAXIMILIAN SCHWERIN 
Among the Ministry of moderate Liberals 
summoned by the Prince Regent in 1858 was 
Count Schwerin, Minister of the Interior; a 
“new era" was confidently anticipated, and 
the public looked to Schweiin for reforms. 


government therefore proposed to levy 
annually, instead of 40,000 men, 6(),{)()() 
men—forty ])er cent., that is, of all those 
liable to serve ; while in return tlu' obliga¬ 
tion to serve in the Landwehr was to last 
only to the age of thirty-fi\'c years. Ih'sides 
this, tlic three years’ sci \'ic(' in the ix'servt' 
was to he raised to five years. 

d'his change signified a considt'rahle 
stFciigthening of the standing army and 
a i('dnction of tlu' J.aiidwehr. rhis is 
shown by the figures ol the full wai 
looting w'hich it wais lioj>ed to 
reach. The army wxis inteiidi'd 
lu'ncc'forth to consist of 571,000 
mt'ii w'itli the colours, 120,000 
men in the rest'i've, and i() p()oo in tlu' 
Ixmdwelir. Tlu' si'lu'iiK' demanded the 
alteiilioii ol the Du't in two rt'Sjiecls. 

On the oiu' side a inoiu'y grant was 
iK'c'essary, since it wais imjiossibk' to 
enrol the numerous new corjis 111 the old 
ix^giments, and tliii ly-niiu' new liiu^ regi¬ 
ments had to be raisi'd. An annual sum, 
sterling, w'as recpnrc'd for llu' 
pnrp(»se. Resides this, the existing law’ as 
to military service recpiired to be C(.)iisider- 
ably modifu'd. This aj)])lied not merely 
to the div'ision of the ])eriod ol service 
betw’('(‘n the standing 
army and tlui Laiidw’ehr, 
but also concenu'd tlK‘ 
length ol comjHilsory 
active service. At that 
time, ill order to spare 
tlui linaiiccrs, tlie soldie»'s 
wa're often dismissed alter 
sc'i'ving two or two and a 
halt years. King William 
did not consider this 
j>eriod sufficient, and de¬ 
manded tlie extension of 
tjie period of service to 
three, and in tlu' case of 
the cavalry to four, years. 
Measures oi no less im- 
])orlance had then been 
taken with regard to the 
tactics of the infantry. 
After the war of 1859, 
there arose the (piestion 
of the conclusions to be drawn from the 
experiences of the Italian campaign. The 
defensive methods of the Austrians had 
])roved inferior to the offensive tactics of 
the more dashing French. The French 
had often succeeded, in infantry combats, 
in rushing with an impetuous charge under 
the Austrian bullets, which had a very 
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to tiio 


( irved trajectory, and in thus winning the 
( ay. For this reason it was the ordinary 
l eJief in the Austrian army that defensive 
tac tics must once for all he given uj). 

I Jie successes oi the Frencli were (over¬ 
estimated, and tlu're was a leturn in 
tiie years i85()-'h() to “ shc)ck tactics ” ; 
these attached little iinjxataiua 
pre ii ni 111 ary m u s k e t r y 
engagement, and con¬ 
sisted in firing a lew 
volleys and then charging 
with the bayonet. Many 
voices even in the 
Prussian army advocated 
a similar plan. Colonel 
Olh'cli was sent by the 
Prussian Cieneral Staff to 
France in August, i85(), 
in order to iinestigate 
the condition of the 
I'rench army. He re- 
turnc'd strongly preju¬ 
diced in tavour ot tin* 
system of shock tactics, 
and advised the king to 
issue an order, in con¬ 
nection with a similar 
order issued by Frederic 
t}u‘ (irc‘at lor the ca\’alry, that “ every 
infantry commander would be brought 
beiore a court-martial who lost a position 
wilh(_)ut having met the attack ol the 
enemy by a counter attack.” 

King William was at all times clever in 
discowring jirominent nu'U for leading 
])ositions. I'he chief of the (ieneral Staff, 
Lieutenant-(ieiieral Helinuth von Moltke, 
clearly saw the risk ol this advice. In his 
remarks on Olleclbs rejiort he laid great 
weight on the attacking spirit in an army ; 
but he recognised correctly that the needlc- 
w ... . gun, introduced in 1847, secured 
p . ... the Prussians the advantage 

Warfare^ musketry fighting, and 

that in the reorganisation of 
the army stress should be laid on that 
]ioint. Moltke’s princijile was that the 
infantry should make the fullest use of 
their superior firing power at the beginning 
of the battle, and should for that jmrpose 
select open country, where the effect of 
fire is the greatest. An advance should not 
be made before the enemy's infantry were 
shattered, and in this movement attacks 
on the enemy’s flank were jireferable. 
The Prussians fought in 1866 with these 
superior tactics, and they owed to them 
great part of the successes which they 
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achieved. The Prussian Landtag did not 
mistake the value of the iirojiosals made 
by the Government, but raised weighty 
objections. The majority agreed to the 
extension (^f the annual recruiting, to 
increase of Ww. oiTicevs iuu\ 
and to the discdiaigt* of o\(At \ 
of tlK‘ Landwehr. ()u l\i(‘ otfu v \i'au(\.U\e 
gK'at dinnnution in the 
nunilx^r 0/ the Landwehr 
on a war fooling, and the 
resulting reduction oi 
their imjxirlance, bin 
esjierially tiie three-years’ 
compulsory service, 
aroused vigorous o])j)o- 
silion. General Staven- 
iiageii, wliogave evidence 
lor th(‘ jiroposal, char- 
act ensixl the two-years’ 
servac('. as sufticient. Tlie 
Government recogiiisixl 
that it could not carry 
the Bill relating to com¬ 
pulsory SIM'vice, and 
therefori' withdrew it. It 
was C(jnU'iil to demand 
an increase oi ci,ooo,()()0 
thaleis — £1 ,350,000 
stealing—in the war Budget, in order to 
carry out the increase^ oi the regiments. 

The Finance Minister. Baron von Patow, 
exj)lame(l in tlu* name oi the Government 
that the organisation thus created was 
])rovisionaL and would not assume a 
dc'finite character until the Government 
and the {)o])ular re])resenlati\a‘s had agreed 
about th(‘ law ilseli. The Old Liberal 
majority of the Chamber oi J\e])resentaliv(‘s 
adoptecl this middle course, and sancticuied 
the required iiicreasta Thus the yearly 
budget for tlie army was raised to 
32,800,000thaleis —£4.(j20,o()o sterling, or, 
roughly, a quarter ol the entire revenue of 
130,000,000 thalers—£iq,500,000 sterling. 

This expedimit was manifestly illusory. 
The king at once ordered the disbanding 
of thirty-six regiments of Landwehr, 
whose ])lace was taken by an equal 
number of line regiments. Altogether 
117 new battalions and twelve new 
squadrons were formed. Obviously the 
king, who presented colours and badges 
to the new regiments on January 18th, 
1861, in front of the monument of Frederic 
the Great, could not disband these newly 
formed units or dismiss their officers. 
The Chamber of Representatives became, 
in fact, smspicious, but agreed to the 
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i.xreased army budget onct^ more for the 
next year. Since Die elections to the 
Landtag were imminent, tlu' final decision 
stood over for the new House. 

It would 1)(‘ a mistake to tix'at t]i(' e\ ents 
which followed in tlu' ordinary maniu'r, 
relating how the king 
was priKk’iit but the 
Chamber ])elty in the 
army question, and how 
in this struggle' tlie 
wisdom of the Rc'gent 
fortunately ])r (‘vai led 
over the ineddN'someiu'ss 
ot tlK‘ ])rol(‘ssional ])oli- 
ticians. The state of 
affairs was ([uite other¬ 
wise. 'fhe dispute in the 
matter its(‘ll was not 
indeed be-youd settle¬ 
ment. Incas('ol ne-ce-ssity 
it would lia\’e be'cn . 
jiossible to arriw at a 
compromise' as to the 
amount of compulsory 
serx'ice, and the Prussian 
army woulel hardly have 
hee'u h'ss e'llective if , 
the tw'o-ye'ars’ military field-map 

SeiA'K'e' had beeai intro- Entering the Prussiai 
eilU'e'd t he'll and not ]h)Sl- ami his reorgamsatic 

polled until alter the justification 

* national arms in the w 

death o t 1^. m p e' r o r • ‘ i 

Wdlliam J. This e’onsideration doe'S not in 
any w'ay lesse'ii the cre'dit due' to the king. 

Ihit, as the new ele'e'tions showe'd, tlieie 
wais another and gre'ate'r issue at stake. 
Tlie influence' of Libe'ial ideas in fdiro])i' 
W'as ])ree'isely then at its he'ight, and ])ublic 
opinion teneU'el towards flit' view that the 
reiyal jieiwa'r m I’riissia must l>t' che'e ki'd, 
exaedly as it hael iiee'D in that moile'l 
jiarliameiitary state, IDigland. 'J'he citi/.e'ii 
class had then, it was thought, come' to 
years e)f maturity, and it possessed a right 
te> take the ])laee‘ of the iqoiiare'hv anel 
noldlity in the pow'er hitlu'ito enjoye'el by 
the'in. At the' iie'w^ ele'ctieins, on Deea'inhe'r 
t)th, the' Ih'ogressive [larty. m wliich 

the membe'is of the' niowme'nt of iSqtS 
assumeei the'leael, was fea inedin opjiosition 
to the Olel liberals, who had left their 
stamp on the former ('liamber. This 
peilitical group hael neit ye't the wiieile 
electoi ate ein its siele ; it carrieel a hundn'el 
seats,barely a third ot the whole Assembly. 

1 he Old Libe'ials felt themiselve's mean¬ 
while e)utstrip])i'd, e'sjie'cially since the 
king no longer e!xte'ndeel his cemfidence to 
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DiC Lilieral Ministe'rs, wdio were defeated 
em the army qiu'stiein. While this 
change was being effected among the 
citizen class, the nobility and the 
Conservativ(' ixirty on th(' other hand, 
wdio had been greatly chagrined at being 
dismissed from the helm 
of state after the assump¬ 
tion of the regency by 
the jirince, put forwarrd 
their claim not less reso¬ 
lutely. Idle great services 
of the Prussian nobility 
to the army and the civil 
si'i'vice, to wdiich, both 
before and after, it su])- 
})lied first - class nu'ii, 
could not, of course, be 
dis])uted. j^ut to justifi¬ 
able ])ride at this fact 
was joined siudi intense 
class jirc'judici' that even 
a man like Roon could 
not for a long time bring 
himst'lf to recognise the 
justification of an elected 
represi'iitation of the 
])eople. Ceneral IMan- 
;hal roon teullel, as idiiel of the 

army n IS-1, he ro- n)val military cabinet, 


FIELD - MARSHAL ROON teUlU‘1, aS I'lllel Ot tlie 

Entering the Prussian army n isiii, he re- n)Val military Cabinet, 
vealecl a tiiorongh grasp of military matters, i 

ami his reorganisation of the army fount! W'Ol'kC'd With 111111 111 tllC 
biilhant justification in the success of the ^ eibrO r'viw+ 

national arms m the wars of 1S(H) and iK7(M. S])nil. 1.1 llsi \ Oil 


n the success of the c ^oinf l''vnst voo 

irs of 1S(H) and iK7(M. S])nil. 1.1 llsi \ Oil 

(ieihu'li and Hermann 
\\hig('iu'r rejireseiited in the “ Krc'uz- 
zeitung ” similai vit'ws. Kail d'westeii, 
one of the most ])romiiU'nl nu'inbt'rs of 
the Libi'ral jiarty. called (ic iu'i al I\lan- 
teutU'l a miscliK'vous man in a mis- 
chi('\'ous ])osition a taunt wdiitdi Man- 
P'uffel answert'd by a challi'iige to a duel, 
in which d'wc'stcn wais woundt'd. 

Jdu' Liberal Mmistc'is saw' w'ith concern 
liow' th(‘ king -jnclint'd niort; and more 
towards the ])aths of the Ponservative 
, ])arty. ddu'y ('ounst'lh^d him, in 

AdXe to view ()l llR-nniH-iuliiif; struggle 
ovc'i' tlu' military question, to 
conciliate ])ublic o]> nion by 
undt'rtaking reforms in various depart¬ 
ments of the legislature. Koim vigorously 
o])j)os('d tliis advice, wdiich he saw to 
be derogatory to the Crown. He induced 
the king on IMarch ist, i8()i, to adjourn 
these Bills, wdiich had already lieen settled 
u])on. He uiR'easingly urged the king 
to dismiss his J iberal colleagues and to 
ado]it strong measures. In a memorial 
laid before the king, dated April, i86i, 
he wrote of the Hohenzollcrn-SchwddT^. 
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Cabinet, in which, ncverlbelc'ss, he liimself 
had acce])ted a seat, that “it is only 
compatible with the jiseudo-monarchy of 
Belgium, England, or ol I.onis Philip])e, 
not witli a genuinely Prussian monarchy 
by the grace of God, with a monarchy 
according to your ideas. People havr 
tried to intimidate your Majt^sty \>y tlu‘ 
loud outcry of thed.uy. All the unloi tunate 
rnonarchs of whom history tells Jiave so 
fared ; the ])han1om ruined them, simply 
becaus(' they bc‘li(‘ved in it.” 
The o])position was ap]>ari'nt 
as soon as th(‘ lu'w ('hamluM' 
assembled on January 14th. 
iS()2. O])])onents ol the' pio])osal were 
elected on th(‘ ('ommissiou hu discussing 
the Arm\- Bill in a huge' majoritv. WIk'u 
the- Budged was ehscusse-el, a re'sohilioii 
was aelo])le“d which calk'd lor 11101 e pre-ease- 
eU'tails e)l the stale Imances. d'his was a 
rease)uablc elemaud. and was soon alle-i- 
wards e'e)nceele'd bv Bismarck. P)Ut the- 
(.'onse'iw'ative advise-rs ol the' king llie'ii 
sligmatise'd the' wish as an e-ncroachmeiit 
e)n the rights ol the- ('reewai, and the 
(diamber ol Ivepre-se'uta- ■ 
lives was ehssoU'e’d e)ii 
IVIarch iSth. alte-r 

a she)rt te'rm ol lile. At 
the same' time' the Liberal 
Ministry \\as eJismissed. 

Us ])lae“e was taken by 
a Cabinet in which 
eitiicials pre])onde'rate'd, 
but w hich, on the- whole, 

1)0 e a C'onser va ti\ e 
characte'r. It is ce-rlainly 
te) the' cre'elit eel Boon and 
Manteulfel that tlu'ir in¬ 
fluence' e)n the king })a\'eel 
the way te)r Bismarck. 
lEit they maele the^ be¬ 
ginning of his term e)f 
e)ttice more elitticult feir 
the great Minister, since 
lie was at e)nce elrawn 
into the meist vieilent 
antageinism te) ]X)pular 
i e])resent ation. The 
(jue'stiein must be raised 
w’hetlier Prussia, with 
her great military anel 
inte'llectual sujieriority, 
we)ulei ne)t have' eibtained the 
if there had be'e'ii no such 
public e)j)inion. The Crowai Prince Frederic 
William held this view, and it was shared 
viiot only by Albert, the English Piince 
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man of courage, he opposed the reactionary 
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same results 
iuj)ture with 


Ce)nse)rt, but also by the- king’s son-in-law, 
the Grand l_)uk(' Ereck'ric of Baden, who 
just then w^as relorming his country with 
th(‘ hel]) ol the Liberal Ministt'is, Baron 
hianz \'on Roggc'ubach and Karl Mathy. 
M('n ol a similar tyiie would ha\'c gladly 
co-o])eraled to hel}) King William to gain 
tlu' im})erial crown. King William hiin- 
scll h'lt that, in ('()nse(|uence ol his ([uarrel 
with the fhamln'r. many sincc're friends of 
Piussia wert' mistakc'n as to his country’s 
(icrman mission, i'his ])oint w as em- 
[)hasise'l ('\'en in the National Assf'rnbly. 

Jn ord(‘r to counteract this tf'ndency, 
tlif' king had a})i)oinled Bernslortl, who 
advocated the union ol (xermany under 
th(‘ leadershi}) ol Prussia, to Ix' Minister 
ol horcign Allairs in the])laceol Schleinitz, 
who held legitimist \i('ws. Jk-rnstoiif 
ado|)ted. in lact, most vigorous measures, 
when several statts of th(' (ierman Zoll- 
\ cK'in, on th(' conclusion ot the Ei t'C'-rrade 
commeicial tieatx' with Fiance, threatened 
that th(‘\- w'ould in conse(|uence withdraw' 
liom tilt' ZolKert'in. iia'\’ lound a su])- 
])ort('r in Anstiia, who would gladly havi^ 
biokf'ii u}) 1 he Zolha'rein ; 
but the\' wc're lorcf'fl to 
\ield to liussia, since 
i lu'i r o w n (.'C o n onii c 
intf'rc'sts dictated tlu'ir 
continuance in the Zoll- 
x’eix'in. lie rust or ff 
lurtlu'i'inore, in a note*, 
addrc'sscil to the German 
('ourtson December 20th, 
i(S()i, announced as a 
})rograinme tlu' (daim ol 
li ussia to the leadt'i'ship 
ol Lf'ssc'r (iermany. By 
this st(']) the Berlin 
Cabinet reverted to the 
])olicy of union which 
had been gi\'en u]) in 
1850. The yiarty of 
(ireater (iermany col¬ 
lected its lorces in op])o- 
sition. Austria resolved 
to anticipate Prussia by 
a tangible pro])osition to 
the Diet, and pro])osed 
federal relorms ; that a 
directory with corre- 
s}X)nding central autho¬ 
rity should be estal)lished, and by its side 
an assf'inblv of delegates from the })0})ular 
representatives of tlie several statt's. But, 
iH'fon' this pro])osal should be agreed to, 
steps were to be taken to elaborate a 
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comnion system of civil procedure and con¬ 
tract law for the w hole of (hainany. Both 
the Prussian note and the Austrian pro¬ 
posal met w’ith o})])osition and a dissentient 
majority in the h'ederal Died at Frank¬ 
fort, for the s(‘C()udary states did not 
wish to reliiupiish any part of their 
sovereignty in favour of eithe'r the Prus- 
. ^ sian or the Austrian (Govern- 

iKcessary con- 
t-L ^ (lition for the success of the 

Id'ussian ])olicv would havt; 
been a majority in a German Ikirliamcait 
on the side of Prussia, as in i84(). But Bern- 
storlf, although in liis hc'art he favoured 
t[i(‘ plan, could not advis(‘ tlu‘ king to 
summon a National Assemhlv, Ix'cause, as 
things th(Mi stood, its majority w'ould 
have ap[)ro\'(‘d ol the o|)position of th(‘ 
Piussian ])rogressi\a‘ party. 

In th(‘ luwv (‘k'ctions to tlu‘ ( hamher oi 
l\('])r(‘S(‘ntati\’('s Radical Liberalism gained 
the greate'st nunilx'r ol seats. The two 
sections ot this party numbeied together 
2 ;5 mtaiibers —two-thirds, that is, of the 
452 r('])r('S(.'ntatives oi the Landtag ; the 
(ild Lib(‘rals under the leadci ship of 
\dncke had dwindled to 23 votes. The new 
majority gladly acc('j)t(‘d the cliallenge 
thing to them ; lor the id('a, which Roon 
had eii oik'ousK' termed the ultimate goal 
(‘ven ol the modiaate IJberals, was actively 
dominant among tlicMU. They wislRal lor 
no compromise, but ainu'd at the subordi¬ 
nation ol the king to the Parliament. The 
t‘xam])l(‘s ol JAiglaiKl aiul Belgium domi- 
natc'd llK'ir })lans in e\'ery detail. 

The army (juestion became the out¬ 
ward ])ret(‘xt on which the two consti¬ 
tutional tlieories canu' into conflict with 
each other. vSince tlie king did not con¬ 
cede tlie two years’ compulsory service, 
which the (diambi'r demanded as a con¬ 
dition of the army retorm, the House 
resolved, on Se])t('mber 23rd, i8()2, to 
strike out entirely the cos-ts ol th(‘ 
reform, which was tantamount to dis- 

Thc Bold legiments. 

°, In this way a humiliation w as 

the King 


laid on the king, which was 


intended to bend or break him. 
King William was resolved rather to 
lay down tlie Crown than to submit to a 
compulsion by which, according to his 
view’, he would have been degraded to 
the position of a puppet ruler. He 
seriously contemplated this step, w’hen the 
Ministry of Hohenlohe, seeing no way out 
of the difficulty, asked to be dismissed. 
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The king doubted whether men would be 
found bold enough to confront the Cham¬ 
ber of Representatives. Whenever Roon 
and Manteuffel had formerly sjioken of 
Bismarck, the king had hesitated to en¬ 
trust the government to a man whom he 
considered to be aliot-head. Now', lie told 
Roon, Bismarck would no longer enter¬ 
tain any wish to be at the lu^ad of affairs ; 
besides that, he hajipened to be on leave, 
travelling in Soutlierii France. 

Roon, how'cwer, could assure the king 
that Bismarck, who had been already 
recalled, was ])r(‘])ared to enter th(‘ service 
of the king. Soon afterwards the latter 
learned that Bismarck had, immediately on 
his ndiirn, ])aid a v’isit, by imitation, to 
th(‘ ('rown Ihinccx King William’s sus- 
])icions weri' aroused by this, and he 
thought, ‘‘ There is nothing to be done 
with him ; lu' has alrc'ad\’been to my son.” 

All doubts, liowtw’er, were dissijiated 
when Bismarck a])])(.’ared before' him and 
untolded his scheme of government. The 
king showed him tlu' di'ed ol abdication, 
which he had aliaxidy drafted, because, so 
he said, h(' could not find another Ministry. 

IFsmarck encouraei'd him by 

^ the as^uraiRH' that he mtt'udc'd 

to Power by linn m the struggle 

l.ietwa'en the sipiremacy of the' 
Crowm and of Parliament. On th(‘ clay wdu'u 
the Chamber ol Reprc'sc'iitatives jiassedthe 
rc'solution by whicli the monarch felt him¬ 
self most deeply wounded, on Septcmiber 
23rd, i8()2, tlie nomination of Bismarck a 
President ol the Ministry was publishi'd. 

Bismarck’s w'ork is tlie estalilishment of 
the unity of Cu'rmany no less than tlie 
revival ot tlie pow’er ol the monarchy 
and of all conservative forces in that 
country. His contemjioraries have jiassed 
judgment u])on him according to thc'ir 
jiolitical attitudes. Those who regarded 
the advancing democratisation of (uTat 
Britain and France as eciually desirable 
for Germany, and as the ultimate goal ol 
its development, were bound to see an 
opponent in the iiowerful statesman. A 
difficult legal question was ])ut before 
Bismarck at the very outset of his 
activity. He • counselled the king to 
disregard the Ifudget rights of the 
Chamber of Rejiresentatives. 

For the historical estimate of Bismarck 
it is not of primary importance whether 
the constitutional arguments which he 
employed on this occasion are tenable 
or not; this legal question must certainl}^ 
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be decided against him. He took his 
stand on the ground that the l-?ndget 
was, according to the constitution,” a 
law on wliicli tlu^ Crown, the l'])j)er 
Chamber, and the Cliarnber of Representa¬ 
tives must agree ; and that the authors of 
tlie Ih ussian constitution had on this ])omt 
reversed the ])ractice of England, wh(;r(‘ 
moiuiy grants are exclusively tlu; province 
of the I.ower House. They had not jiro- 
vidod for the event that the three might 
not be able to agrix‘ and the law could thus 
not be passed ; there was th(a*efor(' an 
omission. But since the states could not 
stand still, a constitutional deadlock had 
resulted, which would be fatal unless 
th(' Budget lor tlu' year were providi^l 
by the arbitrary action of the ( rown. 

I'he consc‘(pience ol this theory was 
that lh(“ ('kavii could enforce^ all the 
larger l^)udget demands, vvvu though 
the two ('hambers had })ronounc(‘d m 
favour ol the smaller sum. I'rom this 
])oint ol view every theory turn(‘d on the 
exercise ol the })owers of tlu^ c'onstitu- 
tional authorili('s. In the great sjieech in 
which the Prussian I\limster-lh(‘sident 
, explained his \aews, he con- 
ismnrc s ('hamber with his 

Declaration l>'‘nc.j.lcs : 1 he 

Prussian monarchy has not yet 
lultill(.‘d its mission ; it is not yet ri])c‘ to 
form a jiurely ornamental decoration ol the 
fabric of your constitution, nor to be in- 
corjiorated into the meclianisin ol })aiiia- 
mentary rule as an inanimate piece ol the? 
machinery.” ]{ven the king wavered for 
a moment when Bismarck in the Budget 
commission of llu“ Chamber ol Representa¬ 
tive's. S('])teml)er jolh, 18(12, made his 
famous ass(*rtion that ” the union ol 
(i(;rmauy could not be effected by speeches, 
societies, and the resolutions of majorities ; 
a grave struggk' was necessary, a struggle 
that could only be carried througli by 
blood and iron.” Ev^en Roon considered 
tliis })hrase as dangerous. 

The state was administered for four 
years without a constitutionally settled 
lEidget. d'he Chamber of Rejiresentatives 
declared this procedure illegal, and great 
excitement jirevailed throughout the 
country. In order to supjiress the ojipo- 
sition, strict enactments were published 
on June ist, 1863, which were directed 
against the freedom of the Press and of the 
societies. At this period the Crown Prince 
Frederic William joined the opponents 
0/ Bismarck, because he thought the 


The Crown 
Prince Criticises 
Bismarck 


jirocedure of the Ministers might ])rovoke 
a new revolution in Prussia. He made a 
sjieech on June 5th, in the town hall at 
Danzig when receiving tlie municijial 
authorities, which w as directed against the 
(iov'ernment : ” 1, too, rc'gret that 1 have 
come luM'e at a time when a ([uarrcl, of 
wdiich I havxi been in the highest 
degree surprised to hear, 
has broken out between 
the Coveinment and tlu' 
])eo}ile. 1 know nothing 
of the enactments wiiich havt' brought 
about this result.” The Crown Prince at 
th(‘ same tinu' sent a nnunorandum to the 
king to the same c'ffect ; but on June 30th 
he wrote totlu' Minister-President a letter 
lull ol ludiguatioii and contempt, which 
would havx' shaki'n the la'solution of any 
otluM man than Bismarck : “Do you believe 
that you can ('aim men’s minds by con¬ 
tinual outrages on llu' feeling of legality ? 
1 regald the men who lead his Majesty 
the king, my most gracious fath(‘r, into 
such })aths as the most dangerous 
counsellors for Crow'n and country.” 

The king was deeply hurt at the public 
appearances of Ins son ; he ('ontemplated 
harsh nuxisures against him, and Bismarck 
was compelled to cEssuade him Irorn his 
pur})ose. TIk' Minister reminded the king 
that in the (juarri ‘1 betw'c'im Frederic 
William T. and his son the sympathy of 
th(' tiinc'S, as well as ol jiosterity, had been 
W’lth the I'On ; and he showed the inadvis¬ 
ability (.)f making the ( rown Prince a 
martyr. Thus the situation in Prussia 
seemed to be strained to the breaking 
])oiiit. Idu' Re])i esentative Chamlier 
adopted in i8()3, by a large majority, the 
resolution that Ministerscshould be lialile 
out of their private fortune for any 
cx[)enditure beyond the Budget. 

It is marvellous with wiiat independence 
and intellectual vigour Bismarck guided 
foreign jiolicy in the midst of these corn- 
motions. \\T need only examine the pages 
. , of history from 1850 to i8()2 
clearly how little 
• Prussia counted as a European 

■" Power. It played, in con- 

sequence of the vacillation of Frederic 
William IV., a feeble role, especially at 
the time of the Crimean War. Even later, 
wdien William 1 . was governing the country 
as prince regent and as king, Cavour, 
wdio w'as continually forced to rack his 
brains wath the possibilities wEich might 
effect a change in the policy of France and 
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Kiii^ W illiam to the ainiy ^unl 
tlu‘ Stale ol Prussia, he eoulci 


Austria, (ireat P>ritaiu and Russia, hardly 
took Prussia into consideration. Idiat 
state, durini^^ the Italian crisis ol iSho. had 
little more wta^dit than a Power of the 
second rank - onh' al)out as much as 
vSpain, of which it was occasionall\' said 
that it would stren^^tlK'u or re]ie\'e the 
French gariison in Rome with its troops. 

. (hasat as aie the seiw'ices ol 

Bismarck 

an Object of 

Ridicule ha\a' attained such great 

succc'sses without a man like. P>ismarck. 
('onsid(‘ring tlu' ieehleness ol Prussia, 
wdiich had been tlu' object of ridicuU* 
lor ycs'irs, every one wms, at first, sur])ris(‘d 
by tlu‘ vigorous language ol Pnsmarck. 
Wdum, in oik* ol the eailiest CabiiK't 
('ouncils, h(' bioa('li('d th(‘idea that Thussia 
must watch lor an o])[)ortunity ol ac(jun- 
mg Schleswig-lTolstein. the Crown Prince 
raiscal his hands to hcaivcai, as il the orator 
had uttered some* pc'rlectly loohsli thing, 
and tlu* clerk w'lio ua'orded the* jiroia'ed- 
ings thought Ik* would be doing a favour 
to Ihsmaick il lu* omitted the words ; tin* 
latter was obliged to make llu* additional 
t'litry in his own waiting. 

d'lic* news])a])('rs and |)olitu'al tracts of 
that time almost entirely lidicule tlu* atti¬ 
tude ol the new Mmist(‘r, whom no one 
credited wath eitlu'r tlu* sc'iaous intc'ution or 
tlu‘ strength toiaiiryout his programme*. 
His conU*mporaru‘s were* tlu*relore only 
conlirm(*d in t heir coni(‘inpt lor him when, 
on No\'embc'r 2t)th. iS() 2 , Ik* suddenly en(l(*d 
the* constitutional stiiiggle* in J£le‘e'toral 
Hesse, wdiich had laste'd se‘\'eral decade's, 
by sending an orde'ily to the* J^lector 
Fre'de'iac Wdlliam, wath the* ])e‘rem])le)iy 
command that he* should give* back to the* 
country the constitution of i8jt. 

And now’ came* his ama/ang conversatiein 
wdt h the Austrian Anibassaeh n\ Ca )unt Aloys 
Karolyi. Austria, she)rtly before, without 
coming to terms w'itli Prussia, had brought 
before the Asse*nibly in Frankfort the pre' 
])osal already mentiemeel for 
lederal reform. lhsmarck,in 
that conversation, taunted 
Austria wath having devaateel 
fre>m the method of Ihince; Medternich, 
wdio came to a previous arrangeme*ut with 
Prussia as to all measures concerning 
German affairs ; and he declared to the 
count that Austria W’e)uld seiein have te) 
cluKJse between the alternativesot vacating 
Germany and shifting its jiolitical centre 
to the east, or of finding Prussia in the 


Bombshell of 
Ihc “ Terrible 
Bismarck 


iK^xt wair on the side of its o])pf)nents. 
This assertion fell like a bombshell on 
Vienna. ('ount Rechberg was not so 
waving wdien he talked of the “ terrible ” 
]>ismarck, wdio was cajiable of doing any¬ 
thing for the greatness of Prussia. 

The twv) great ])arti(*s in Ciermany were 
organised at the jirecise moment when 
P>ismarck entered u])on office. A Diet of 
re])res(‘ntatives from the different German 
Parlianu'iits, wdiich w^as attended by some 
200 members, met at Weimar on Seji- 
temlH'r 28th, i8f)2. This assembly de¬ 
manded the summons of a G(‘rman 
Paiiianu*nt by tree po])ular election, and 
the ])reliminary ('oncentration ol non- 
Austrian Germany ; to l)(*gin with, at 
any rate, Austria wviuld have to remain 
outside the more iv'stricted conlc'deration. 
This assembly and the aedivity of the 
National vSoc’iety k*d on the other sale to 
th(* formation of the (hv'ati'r (iermany 
Relorm Socit'ly, wdiich came* into existeiK'c* 
at Franklort. It dc'inanded a strudi'r 
consolidation of tin* (h'rman states under 
the U*ad(*rshi]) of Austria. The narrow 
])ai ticulansm of tlu* princt*s and their 
^ ^ imm(*diate lollow’(*rs, who were 

The Greater to sacrifice lor the 

Oermany 

Movement i ' i 

ol the sownv'ignty ol the indi¬ 
vidual slati's, kej)t aloof from tliese t*fforls. 
ddieir und('i lying thought W’as expiv'.sscd hy 
tlu* Hanoverian Minister, Olio, ('ount 
Borides, wdio, wlu'n o])})osing tlu* efforts ol 
tlu* National Society on May isl, i8('v), 
W(*nt so lar as to threaten that the 
secondary states would be forced into 
non-(ierman alliances in ordi*r to safe¬ 
guard their ind(*})endence. 

The (ireater (iermany movement gained 
adlu*r(*nts not merely by the* constitutional 
struggle ill Prussia but also by tlu! move¬ 
ment towards liberalism in Austria. The 
absolute monarchy, which had ruled in 
Austria since i84(g ended wdlh a defeat 
on tlu^ battlefiedd and the most comjilete 
financial disorder. Tlu^ ])ressure of the 
harsh jiolice regulations wa*ighed all the 
more heavily, as the state organs, since the 
conclusion ol the concordat with Rome, 
were ])ut equally at the service of eccle¬ 
siastical purposes. The discontent of 
every nationality in the empire impelled 
the emperor, after Sollerino, June 24th, 
1850, to make a comjdete change. It 
would have V)eeu the natural course of 
proceedings if the emperor had at once 
resolved to consolidate the unity of th% 
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Empire, whicli liad l:)eeTi regained in i84(), 
by summoning a (ieneral Parliament. But 
the Crown, and still more the aristocrac'y, 
were afraid tl)at in this imperial rej)re- 
sentation the German bourgeoisie would 
come forward with excessive claims. For 
this reason an aristocratic interlude 
followed. Count (ioluchowski, a }^)le, 
liitherto (iovernor of (ialicia, ])ecame 
Minister ol the Interior on August 21 st,T85(), 
while Count Kechberg, who had already 
succeeded Count Buol as Minister of the 
Interior and of the lm])erial House on May 
I7tli, was giv(‘n the post ot Presid(‘nt. 

The administrative' business of the 
entire' monarchy was, by the' imj)e'rial 
manilc'ste) eif ()cte)l}er 2e)th, i8()o, e'emce'ii- 
trate'd in a new body, the' National 
Ministry, at wlieise hc'ael (ie)]uchowski was 
])laced, while the' e'oneluct eii Hungarian 
affairs was entruste-el te) Baron Nikolaus 
Bay and Ceeunt Nikolaus Szef'csen ; at the' 
same' time eirelers we'ie issueel that the' 
jirovineial councils Landtage' - and a 
cemncil of the empiie'e'k'cted tre)m tlu'in 
Keichsrat - she)ulel be snmme)ne'd. These 
bodies were. lieAvewr, only te) have a 
eleliberativc' ve)ie'e'; and be.‘Sieles 
ungary on j)ieponele'rant infliu'nea' 

*in the' })rovine'ial be)dies was 

of Rebellion ,,, 

cle'igy. It was a still meire' dc'cisive' ste'|> 
that the members e)f the coiise'i’vative' 
Hungarian haute* ne)blesse, in their ave'i- 
sion te) (ierman eithcialisrn, ineluce'el the 
emj)eror e)nce more* te) entrust the adminis- 
tratu n e)f Hungary anel the che)ice e)t 
eiflicials tv) the assemblie's e)f ne)bles, kneiwn 
as “ ce)unty eaiurts,” as hael be'en the case* 
befeire the year 1848. These* measures 
jiroduced a te)tally different result freim 
that anticipate*el by Bay and Sze^'csen. 

I'lie* meetings e)l the ce)unty ce)urts, w'hich 
had ne)t been ceinve'Ue'd since T84e), were* 
filleel with a reveilutiemary spirit, anel, 
while eiffering at eince the meist intense 
e)ppe)sition, relused to carry eiut the 
enactments of the* Ministers, because, se) 
they alk'ged, tlie* ceinstitutionally electe'd 
Reichstag was alone entitled te> sanction 
taxation ; and they chose officials whei 
refused to collect taxes, or only did sei in 
a dilatory fashiein. The country in a few 
months beirdered on a state of rebellion. 

As the Hungarian Ministers of the em- 
pereir had plunged the Emigre into this 
confusion, they were compelled to advise 
him to entrust a powerful personality 
fA)m the ranks of the high German officials 


with the conduct of affairs. Anton 
von vSchmerling was nominated Minister 
of Finance on Dec('mb(U' 17th, i8bo, 
in the ])Ia('e of Golucliowski. He won over 
the (‘inpc'ror to his \'i('W, which was 
unfavoural)le to the Hungarians, and 
('arri('d his jioint as to maintaining one 
united constitution and the summoning 
, ot a ('cntral 7)ailianu'ut. H(^ 
c agyars proposi'd also that a limited 
iLxpectations of ' ^ 1111 1 i 

, r . scope should be ('onceded 

n epen cncc to flu* diets of th(‘individual 
liroviiKX'i-. These* wi're the fundamental 
prin('i])l('S ol the constitution grantc'd on 
February 2f)th, i8t)i. Schnu'iling (k'serves 
ciedit lor having 1 estored the* ])restige of 
the constitution 111 Hungary without blood¬ 
shed, even it s('\’eie ineasiirv's were us('d. 

d'he countv assemblie's werv* (hsse)lva'el, 
and trustworthy native officials sub¬ 
stituted for tlu'in. 'FIk* \'aci{lation of the 
('inperor in i8()() strengthe'iie’d. howevc'r, 
the* conviv'tion ot the ^Magyars that in the 
('11(1 the (h'own would yield to their op[)o- 
sition. and onc(' more conc'i'ek' the* inde- 
j)e*ndeiu'(' of Hungary in the* lonn m 
which It 'vas won by the* ('onstitution of 
A[)ril, 1848. 'fh(' Icade'i'slnp ot this 

o])}>osition in the Jaiiidtag summoned in 
i8()i was takv'ii by Franz Deak ; the* 
Landtag, in the ad(lre*ss which was agreed 
upon, relused to si'iul representatives 
to the ce'utral Paiiiainv'iit, and ('oinplete 
ind('])(‘nden('e' was demandt'd lor Hungary, 
Schmerhng aelvancc'd unhesitatingly on 
till' road whi('h he had taken. At the 
same time he* won great inlhu'nce over the 
management ot ( ('inian affairs, anel for 
some* period was more ])ow('rful in that 
sphere' than the Minister ot the* I'.xterior, 
Count Ri'chherg. I'he* latter considered it 
prudent to re'inain on good terms with 
Prussia, and not to stir u[) the (ierman 
(liiestion. Sclunerhng, on the other hand, 
put higher aims be tore* Imnsell, anel wished 
to give Ge'rmany the desiri'd federal 
reform, and to strengthen Austria’s influ- 
. , ence in (iermany by the estab- 
ustria s ^ lishnu'nt of a strong central 
n ucncc in Frankfort. He hoped 

ermany overcome the resistance of 

Prussia by hel]^ of the ])o})ular feeling in 
non-Prussian (iermany. He enlisted 
confidence in (iermany also by the intro¬ 
duction of constitutional forms in Austria. 
Austria tried to sweep the German 
princes along with her in one bold rush. 
The emj)eror, in deference to a suggestion 
of his brother-in-law, Maximilian, the 


Austria’s 
Influence in 
Germany 
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licreditary prince of Tliurn and Taxis, 
lesolved to summon all ('lennan princes 
to a conference at Frankfort-on-Main, and 
to lay before them liis plan of reform. 
The King of Prussia 
in this matt(T was 
not treated differently 
from the ])ettiest and 
weakest of the Federal 
])riuc(^s. The em])eror 
cominurncated his in- 
tc'iition to KiiigWilliam 
at their mi'cting in 
(iastein on August 2nd, 
i(S()p and, without 
waiting lor the sti])u- 
lated written decision 
of the king, handed 
him by an adjutant on 
August -;rd the formal 
iinatatiou to tlu* Diet 
of Pnncc's summoned 
for August i()th. 

d'he blow aimed by 
Austria It'd to a tem¬ 
porary siK'Ct'ss. Ihiblic 
ojanion m vSouth (ler- 
inany was aroust'd, and 
in some j)lact'S becMiiU' 
enthusiastic; tlit' sovt'ieigns and ])rinct‘S 
gava‘ tlu'ir sta vit t's to tht' Austrian reform. 
All this madt' a dt'cp imprt'ssion on King 
William; tlu' PaNanan (pieeu, Marita and 
lu‘r sister-in-law, the widow t)f King 
Fredtaic William T\h, urgt'd him on his 
jt)urney frtiiii (iastt*in ft) Ikitlen-Jkulen 
to sht)w a ct)iicihatt)ry attili ' 
the Austrian ])roposal. Xe\’er- 
theless he followt'd Bis¬ 
marck’s advict', and kept 
away frt)m the meeting at 
Frankfort. 'Fhe 
Francis Jt)seph 
entry into tht' Frt'e 
amid tht' jn-ahiig of tht' bells 
and tht' act'lamations t)f the* 
inhal)itants, who favoured 
the Austrian cause. He skil- 
lully presided t)ver the debate 
ot the jiriuces, and King Jtihn 
of vSaxony, 1854-1873, an 
ex])erienced man of business 
and an eloquent S])eaker, 
confuted the protests which 
were jireferred by a small 
minority. The Grand Duke Frederic 
Francis II. of Mecklenburg-Schwerin pro¬ 
posed ft) invite King William to make tlie 
journey to Frankfort. King John assented, 
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but made two additional proposals, whicli 
were not quite friendly to Prussia. He first 
induced the meeting to declare that it 
considered the Austrian proposals suitable 
as a basis for reform ; 
and it was also soon 
settled that the refusal 
of the King of Prussia 
was no ol)stacle to 
further deliberation. 
After these resolutions, 
which were taken on 
August 18th, King 
John went to Baden- 
Baden, in order to 
take the invitation to 
the King of Prussia. 

King William did 
not seem disinclined 
to acce})t the invi¬ 
tation, and said to 
Bismarck : “ Thirty 

])rinces sc'nding the 
iinutation, and a king 
as CabiiK't messenger, 
how can there la; any 
refusal ? ” But Bis¬ 
marck saw that this 
sur])ris(', })lamK'd by 
.\ustria, was a blow aimed at Prussia, 
and hc' would have felt deejily humiliatc'd 
by the appt'arame of his monarch at 
khanklort. (h'lmany was to see that 
any alteration of the German constitu¬ 
tion must prove' aborti\a' Irom the mere 
opposition of Prussia. Bismaia k re'quiiad 
all his strength of will to indiu'c William 
to refuse ; he dec'lared that 
if the king commanded him, 
he would go with him to 
Frankfort, but that when 
the business was ended he 
woiTld ne\'er return with him 
to Berlin as Minister. The 
king, therefore, took his 
advice. What Bismarck had 
foreseen now occurred. It 
is true that the Austrian 
])roposal was in the end 
discussed and accctited, 
against the votes of Baden, 
Scliwerin, Weimar, Luxem¬ 
burg, Waldeck, and the 
younger line of Reiiss. But 
since the meeting only 
pledged itself in the event of an 
agreement with Prussia as the basis 
of these resolutions, Austria liad failed 
in the achievement of her main resuk. 



KING JOHN OF SAXONY 
Under this kinjf, who reig^ned from 1 s:»4 till 1 H7:C and 
who was distinguished for learning and culture, many 
schemes for the betterment of the people of Saxony 
were introduced, while the army was reformed. 



ANTON VON SCHMERLING 
Minister of Finance, he restored 
Uie prestige of the constitution 
ir Hungary without bloodshed. 




PRUSSIA & AUSTRIA S EVE OF WAR 

THE FATE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

A LL these debates and intrigues lx't\^eeii In Copenliagu'n the Eider-Danish |)arty 
Ihnssia and Austria sank into the drew peculiar conclusions from these 
background wIkmi the late oi Schleswig- circumstanci^s ; since, tlu'y said, Schles- 
Holstein was destiiu'd to be decided wig did not belong to the Federation, the 
t^y arms, d'lu' occasion lor this was Treaty of London might l)e disregarded, 
given by the death of the J)anish king, the bond between Schleswig and Holstein 
Fredc'iic VH., on November 15th, i8bp Frederic Schleswig, at 

with whom the mam line of the royal any rate, amalgamated into 

house became extinct. The collateral ^ liters 

line ol Holstein-tiliieksburg j)ossess(Ml tlu^ uppor ers j-ig crowds forced 

lu'reditary right to Denmark, while the the new monarch, Christian IX., in sjiite 
House ol Augusteiiburg raised claims to of his superior insight, to consiait to the 
Schleswig-Holstein. All (jcrmany thought united constitution. The Treaty ol London 
that the moment had conu' to free Schles- was to all intents and ])ur])oses broken. 
wig-Holst(Mn Irom the' Danish rule by The claim of Duke Frederic ol Augustiui- 
sujiporting the Duke oi Augustenburg. burg to Schleswig-Holste'in was thus unani- 
The two gieat Cierman Powers we're, heiw- moiisly ajiplaude'd by the })0])ular voice of 
(wer, ple'clge'd in another direction by the (iermany. He eleclared himse'lf ready to 
Treaty ol London. feillow loyally the democratic constitution 

l')e'nmark hael exiiressly engaged by that which the duchies had given themselves in 
arrangement to grant Schleswig-Heilstein 1848, anel surrouneled his jierson with 
an inde]K'nelent gove'rnme'iit ; on this liberal counsellors. A large ])ro])e)rtion of 
, basis the (ire'at Powers em their the governments of the petty Herman 
enmar s possession States reeogmiseel the duke as the heir, 

#K duchie.'s te) the King ol and the^ majeirity eif the Federal C-eiuncil 

c uc pij; decideel in his lavemr. 

cessors. The two great Cierman Powers Prussia and Austria, indeed, as signa- 
wane to blame lor having compelU'd the tories ol the d'reaty ol London, left them- 
inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein in 1850 selves bound by it towards Europe. They 
to submit to Denmark. From hatred of possessed, according to it, the right to 
Libiaailism and all the mistakes it was sup- compel Denmark to grant to the duchies 
pos(‘d to have made in 1848, they destroyed independence and union under one sove- 
any ho])es which tlu' inhabitants of reign ; but they could exeinjit themselves 
Schleswig-Holstein might have formed foi from recognising the hereditary right of 
the futuri', alter the royal house should King Christian 1 X. Austria in particular, 
liave become extinct. Duke Cliristian of wliose stability rested on European treaties, 
Augustenburg sold his hereditary rights to did not venture to admit that the right of 
Denmark for 2,250,000 thalers—£500,000— nationality could undo those treaties, 
although his son Frederic jirotested. But . Was Prussia able to confront 

Dimmark did not think of fulfilling her the other Great Powers with her 

jiromise. The Cierman Federation was con- ^ unaided resources ? Bismarck, 

tent for years to remonstrate and propose with all his determination, 

a court of arbitration. Finally, the Federal thought such a move too dangerous. The 
Council resolved on armed intervention stake in such a struggle would have been 
against Denmark. Hanoverian and Saxon too trivial ; for, as Bismarck showed the 
troops occupied Holstein, but they were Prussian House of Representatives, Prus- 
forced to halt on the Eider, as Schleswig sia would have lent its arms to establish the 
did not belong to the Federation, claims of a duke who, like the other petty 
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slates, would liave mostly voted with 
Austria at Frankfort. “ 'hlic' signing of the 
Treaty of London,” so Bismarck said on 
December ist, iSt)], m the Prussian House 
of Re]>resentat ivcs. “ may be deplored ; 
but it has bt'en done, and honour as w(‘ll 
as prudences commands that oui loyal 
observance of the treaty be 
beyond all doubt.” Tliest^ 
reasons did not, how('V(M', con¬ 
vince the House. It ])ro- 
nounced in la\’our ot the 
hereditary right of the ])uk(“ 
of August enburg. Ibsimin k 
vainly j)ut Ix'loie tin' Opposi¬ 
tion that, as soon as Prussia 
aba,ndoned the basis of the 
Treaty of London, no pret('xt 
whatevi'r could bc' found 
for interfering in ScliU'Swig, 
which stood entircK’ outside 
the Oernian (Onfedc'i ation. 

The violent o])position of 
the House of ('S(‘utativ('S 
to Ibsmarck’s methods was 
due to tlie tact that the Loii- 
servative ))arty, to w liicli Bisinai'ck had 
belongi'd, liadin iS4()an(l 1S50 comkamu'd 
the relx'Uion of Sclilesw ig-Holsteiu against 
Denmark; and tlieu' was the feai that 
the su})])orters of U'gitinuK'y would once 
more in the' end make' the diichu's subject 
to Denmark. As a matterol fac't, tlie two 
great (iermaii Powers had 
tolerated the iniringeinents of 
the Treaty of London by 
Denmark since 1S52, and had 
not conti ibutc'd at all to ])re- 
S('rve the iiglits o^' the duchies. 

This ex])lains tin* blame laid 
u])on the two (ireat Jk)wa'i s by 
the committee of aiiasscanbly 
of rejiresentatives at f'lank- 
fort on D(a'ember Jist, i(S() ;, 
in an address to the (ic'iman 
])eople. For twelv'e yc'ars, it 
said, the Danes had bec'ii 
allowaalto trample uiuk'r foot 
the Treaty of London. Now, 
with the extiiK't 1011 of the 
royal house, and the revival 
of the hereditary right of 
Augusteiiburg, the possibility had come 
of getting rid of the shameful tri'aty. 
” Now% when the exa'cution of that treaty 
would be fatal to the cause ot the duchies, 
armies were being put into tlu' field in 
order to enforce its execution.” This 
reproach against the Prussian jiolicy 
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KING FREDERIC VII. 
King of Denmark from I s IS, his 
tyrannous rule in Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein was bitterly resented, and by 
his death, in ISC),!, the main line of 
the roy.al hou.se l)ecame extinct 


lave 



KING CHRISTIAN IX. 

He succeeded to the throne of 
Denmark in ISO.!, on the death of 
Frederic VII. His eldest daughter, 
Alexandra, married King Edward 
VII. of Great Britain and Ireland. 

J'liiiii ,i plioioi^r.iph 


would have been justified if Bismarck 
had still been, as he was in 1848, a man 
of exclusively Conservative party ])olitics. 
The (jerman people could not know that 
he had become a far greatt'r man. He 
liad now fixed his c'ye on tlie acquisition 
of the duchies by Prussia, and steered 
steadily tow^ards that goal 
which King William still con¬ 
sidered unattainable. Just 
now he won a great diplo¬ 
matic trium])h. Austria, 011 
the (juestion of tht' duchies, 
was divided from the (ierman 
minor states, her allies, and 
l^ismai ck widened the breach, 
fie exjdaiiuxl to the Vienne. 
Cabinet that Prussia was 
resolved to com])el Denmark 
t(» resjiect the Tieaty ot 
London by force ot arms, and, 
if nec'essary, single-handed. 
Austria now' could not and 
dared not k'ave the liberation 
of Schk'swig to her rival 
aloiK', otheiw'ise she would 
Voluntarily abdic'ated her ]')osition 
ill (ic'rmany. l\k'i'hberg, wdio in any case 
was favoural)ly dis])osed to the' alliance 
with Prussia, induced his mastc'r, under 
the ciicumstances, to conclude' the armed 
alliaiu'e with Ih ussia ; Francis J()S('])h 
was, howe\'er, disa])point('d that the Du't 
at Frankfort and the anti- 
Prussian policy liad borne' lU) 
fruits. The twai (ireat Peiwc'i's 
])leelgeel themse'lves in file' 
trexity e)f January i()th, 18(14, 
te) attack Denmark, and 
se'ttled that alter the libera- 
tiem e)f the duchies no 
deeision shoulef be taken 
abeiut” them exce'})t by the 
agreement eif the tweiPeiwers. 
Austria thus felt ])re)tecleel 
against surjirises eui the jiart 
of Pi'ussia. The treaty met 
with tlu'ineist vieilent c-ppeisi- 
tion beith in the Prussian and 
the Austrian rejiresentative 
assemblies. The money for 
the conduct ot the war was 
actually refused in Berlin. The Austrian 
Chainb(‘r did not proceed to such extreme 
iiKaisures, but the majority held it to be a 
mistake that Austria adopted a hostile 
])osition against the minor states, and 
neglected the opportunity to make a friend 
of the future Duke of Schleswig-Holsteir^. 
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The army to conquer Schleswig con¬ 
sisted oi 37,000 Prussians and 23,000 
Austrians, who were opposed by 40,000 
Danes. The suj^reme command of the 
invading force was held by Count Wrangel. 
The Danes ho])ed to the Iasi lor foreign 
help, but the threats oi England to the 
(ieriran Powers were smoke without a fu e. 
The Danes first attempted resistance along 
the Danewerk. lEit the Austrians in the 
battlers nf J agc ‘1 and Okerselk, on February 
pel, stormed the outposts in front of the 
rcaloul )tsand pur¬ 
sued the Danes 
right under the 
cannons of the 
DaiK^werk. Since 
there was the 
tear that 1 h e 
strong ])osition 
would be turncal 
by the Prussians 
below Missunde, 
the D a 11 i s h 
general, De Meza, 
evacuated the 
Daiu'werk on 
February 51 h, 
and withdievv 
northwards. The 
Austrians fol¬ 
lowed ([uickly 
a n d c a m e u \) 
with the Danes 
the iu‘xt day at 
()evc rsee, a n d 
comjx Ik'd them 
to light for tlu'ir 
relreal. Schles¬ 
wig was t h u s 
coiu|unred with 
the exception of 
a small peninsula 
on the east, 
where the lines 


raised, which 
were in touch with the island of Alsen 
and the ])owerful Danish lleet. Prussia 
jiroposed then to force the Danes to 
conclude peace by an investment of Jut¬ 
land. The Austrian Cabinet could not at 
first entertain this plan. (ieueral Man- 
teuffel, who was sent to Vienna, only 
carried his point when Prussia gave a 
promise that Schleswig-Holstein should 
not be wrested from the suzerainty of the 
Danish crown ; on the contrary, the inde- 
l^mdent duchies were to be united with 


Denmark by a personal union. The alliits 
thereu])on conquered Jutland as far as the 
Tdim Fiord, and by storming the lines oi 
Du])pel, on A])ril i8th, the Prussian arms 
won a brilliant success, and the blockade of 
fhe mouths of the Elbe was relieved by the 
sea-fight of Heligoland on May qth, iSbq. 

I'he future of the duchies was now the 
question. popular opinion in (Germany 
jirotested loudly against their restoration 
to the Danish king, and P>ismarck now fed 
the flame oi indignation, since he wished 
to release Prussia 
from the promise 
she had made. 
But he would not 
have attained 
this object had 
not the Danes, 
fortunately for 
(iermaiiy, re¬ 
mained obsti- 
n a t e . A c o n - 
feremee of the 
P o w e r s c o 11 - 
cerned met in 
London on A])ril 
25th, iSbq. The 
Danish ])leni- 
])()tentiaries, still 
ho])ingfor British 
su[)})ort, rejected 
on May 17th the 
proj)osal ol Prus¬ 
sia and Austria 
lor the constitu¬ 
tional indepen- 
d e n c e o t t h i; 
duchies, even 
should theii pos¬ 
session be in¬ 
tended for their 
King Christian. 
Tlu^ matter was 
thus definitely 
decided. Austria 
was now com¬ 
pelled to retire from the agreement last 
made with Prussia. The Vienna ('abinet, 
making a virtue of iu‘cessity, resolved to 
])revent Schleswig-Holstein from tailing to 
fh'ussia by nominating the Duke of August- 
eiiburg. King William had long been in¬ 
clined to this course, if only Duke Frederic 
was willing to make some arrangement 
with Prussia about his army, asC'oburg had 
already done ; if he would grant Prussia a 
naval station and allow the North Sea 
Canal to be constructed; and if the duchies 


Du])}hm were frEderic vii. of Denmark and his consort 


nlinloi’raith 


'r 


5P(>5 
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entered the Zollverein. Tlio duke would 
certainly have agreed to these terms in order 
to obtain the sovereignty had not Austria 
on its side made more favourable ])roniiS(‘S. 
Tlune was a strong wisli at \denna to 
prevent Schleswig-Holstein becoming 
vassal state of Prussia. bhe duk(‘, en¬ 
couraged by this. ])romised the king india‘d 
to ()bs(?rv(‘ those conditions, but lu* add('d 
the qualifictition tliat he could not know 
wlietla'r the Estates of Schleswig-Holstein 
would ass(‘nt to lla* treaty. If not, he was 
ready to withdraw in iavour of his son. 

This additional jiroviso filled Bismarck 
with misgivings; lor the larce might be 
ri'pi'ated whicii had biaai i)layed before, 
when Duke Christian of 
Angustenlnirg sold his 
claims to Denmark, and 
his son Frederic then came 
forward with his hcaedi- 
tary right to .Sclileswig- 
Hoistein. I'lu^ determina¬ 
tion ot th(‘ Prussian Prime 
Minister not to give in 
until the ('ountriis were 
incor})orated into Prussia 
grew stronger day by day. 

'riK‘ first step in that 
direction was the con¬ 
clusion of [)eace with 
Denmark on October joth, 
i 8(.)4 ; tlu' two duchies 
w(‘re unconditionally re¬ 
signed to Austria and 
Ih'ussia, without any con- 
sidiMation being j^aid to 
the hereditary claims of 
the Houses of Augusten- 
burg and Oldenburg. 

Bismarc'k did not want 
to brc‘ak with Austria yet. 

He was sorry, therelore, 
to see that ('ount Kexii- 
berg retired on Oc'tober 27th, 1864, from 
his office as Minister of 4 he Exterior ; 
the charge was luought against him in 
Austria tliat the ]H)licy of alliance with 
Prussia which he followed was to the 
advantage of the lattiu' state only. His 
successor, Count Alexander Meiisdorft, 
had, it is true, the same aims as Rei'hberg ; 
but since he was less exjierienced in affairs, 
the o[)]K)nents of Prussia gained more and 
more influence among his higher officials. 
This circumstance was the more mischiev¬ 
ous since the two Cl re at Powers were 
administering the duchies jointly— an 
arrangement which in any case led to 
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friction. In February, 1865, Prussia came 
forward with the conditions under which 
she was willing to nominate the Duke of 
Augustenburg to Schleswig-Holstein. They 
contained in substance what had already 
been communicated to the duke. But 
Austria did not agree to them. Weight was 
laid in Vienna on the argument tliat the 
(ierman Confedin ation was a union of sove- 
r(‘ign princes, and no vassal state of Prussia 
could be allowed to take its place in it. 

Ih'ussia thercaijion ado])t('d strictei 
measures and shitted her naval base from 
Danzig to Kiel. Bismarck tluai ojxaily 
declared, “ If Austria wislu's to remain 
our ally, slie must maki‘ room tor ns.” 

I'he war cloud even 
then loomed ominously, 
'fhe Berlin C'abiiud in- 
quiri'd a t I' 1 o r (' n c e 
whether Italy was ])n‘- 
jiared to join the allianc(‘. 
The two (ierman Powc'rs 
still, however, shrank 
from a ])assage at arms 
immialiately a iter a 
jointly conducted cam- 
])aign. The result ot 
])rol()ng(‘d negotiations 
was the Tieaty ot 
(iastein on August 14th, 
i 8()5. The administration 
of th('. ducliies, hitherto 
carrit'd on in common, 
was divided, so that 
Nearer Holstein was lett 
to Austria, and Further 
Schleswig to Prussia. 
Eaueiiburg was ceded 
absolutely to Prussia for 
2,2 5 0,0 0 0 thalers — 
£500,000. Prussia was 
clearly advancing on a 
victorious career, and the 
acquisition of the duchies was in near 
])rosj)ect. The Prussian Representativ'e 
Chamber, which eighteen months pre¬ 
viously had s})oken distinctly for the 
hereditary right of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, once more in the summer of i8()5 
debated the affair. But now the friends 
of the scheme of incorporation were 
already so numerous that it could no 
longer agree to a resolution by a majority. 
It was seen that the foreign policy of the 
Progressives in Prussia had been wrecked. 
The king, as a recognition of his services, 
raised Bismarck to the rank of count, 
September 15th, and thus proclaimed 



DUKE OF AUGUSTENBURG 
On the death of the Danish King in l,s63, the 
Duke of Augustenburg raised claims to the 
duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, but by the war 
of 1801 these went to Prussia and Austria* 
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to the outside world that he had absolute 
confidence in his conduct of affairs. 
Bismarck called the Treaty of Gastein 
a ])atching of the crack in the building. 
In reality the Premier had long determined 
on a war with Austria. Since Austria 
lavoured tlie })artisans of the Duke of 
Augustenburg as much as ever, and 
afforded o})p()rtunity for their agitations 
against Prussia, the Prussian note of 
January 2dth, i8bb, complained of the 
“ m(*ans of i'(‘b(‘llion ” whi('h Austria 
employed. It was announced in this 
documeid that Prussia claimed lumce- 
lorward complete liberty for her policy. 
Bismarck still ke[)l the door ot jx'ace oj)(‘n 
to hims('ll, in case Austria was willing to 
withdraw Irom Schleswig-Holstein. Ibit 
the c(nirse ol proceedings at tlu' Prussian 
Cabinet ('ouncil of Fc'bruary 28th, i8t)t), 
shows that the king was familiar with the 
idea oi war. Tlie IMinister-Pia^sident 
develo])ed at this council tlu‘ 
thought that no war was to 
be kindled for the sake ol 
Schh'swig-Holstcdn only ; a 
great(‘r goal the union ol (iermany, must 
be contem])lated. It was r(‘solV(‘d, fii si of 
all. to ()])i'n negotiations with Italy for a 
del(Misive and offensive alliance. In this 
('ouiK'il of war, Moltke gave his unqualified 
\a)te lor the war, while the (h'own Priiu'e 
uttc'R'd an emphatic warning against such 
a jiolicy, lor the reason that it rendered 


The Austrian 

Emperor 

Dissatisfied 


jn'obable tlie interference of foreigners. 
An important change had occurred in 
Austria in July, 18O5. Schmerling had 
lailcd to win the enij^eror over per¬ 
manently to his ]K)litical views. Francis 
Joseph was dissatisfied because the 
Parliament raised excessive claims to a 
share in the government, and went too 
far in reducing the war 
. ° ^ Budget. The Austrian and 

of War Hungarian aristocracy joined 
th(‘ opjionents of the united 
constitution, and Count Moritz Fsterhazy, 
Minister without j)ortfolio since July i()tli, 
l8()i, used the dissatislactioii ol tlie em¬ 
peror to undermine the (iermaii Cabimd. 

On July .joth, i8()5, the “Counts’ 
Ministry,” uikUm' the jiresidency of Count 
Kicliard Belcredi, was nominated in the 
])lace ol Schnu'iling: an impc'rial mani- 
h'stoon Sc'ptembi'r 20th, i8()5, jiroclaimeil 
the suspension of the ('onstitution and 
adjournment ol the Imjierial Council. 
The high nobility was lavoniaal in every 
l)ranch of the gowanment, Slavism pitted 
against (iermanism, and the way pre- 
])ared lor the settlement with Hungary. 
Prince Fsterhazy in this Cabinet was 
the dominant ligiire in foreign jiolicy, 
and 1 h“ was inllneiK'ed in an anti- 
Prussian direction by Biegehdiiai of the 
Foreign Office, while th(' wcaik Minister 
of till' Fxlerior, Count Mensdorff, vainly 
spoke for Ihe mamteuance of jieace. 



• THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST JUTLAND: AUSTRIANS CROSSING THE LIIM FIORD 
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THE ADVANCE OF PRUSSIA 

VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN AGAINST AUSTRIA 


A LARAJEI) by llic warlike inleiilions 
of the Prussian (iovi'i iiiiuait, the 
Austrians thou^lit it advisalik' in Marcii, 
i(Sf)b, to tak(‘ iiK'asures lor arnnn.i;. Some 
teu battalions wcm'c translerred to Itobeinia, 
iu ordi'r to strenj^tlieii tlie cor|)^ stalioiu'd 
there, and st'veral cavalry rc'^iiueuts Iroin 
Huii^^aiy and d'ransylvania wiae ordiaed 
to inovc^ into the proviiK'e wliudi was fir^t 
inenac(‘d. Count Karolyi, the Austrian 
ambassador in Ik'rlin, was at the sanu^ 
time commissioned to ask il Prussia really 
intendc'd to attack Austria. This ])reci])i- 
tate ])ro('edure ol Austria rendered it 
easi(‘r tor Ihsmarck and the ^.^enei als, who 
were advisini; war, to indiKH^ Kin,^'Willi.im 
also to make jireparations. The measuie^ 
taken by the ( abinet C'oiuual ol March 
28th comprised the* supply ol horsi's lor 
the artilk'ry, the' U'pair ot the tortri'sses, 
and the stren^^ttlicMiin^ ol the divisions 
quartered in the south ol the coiintiy. 

Ihsmarck aiiswcaed the le.dly 
Bismarck ^ inquiry ot Couift 

Reform Karolyi in the neyalive, but 

sent a circukir to thetierman 
courts, in which he ac'cused Austria of 
wishing to intimidate Prussia by her pre¬ 
parations, as she had done in 1850. He 
lurther announced that Prussia would s!)oii 
come lorward with a j)lan lor the relorm 
of tlK‘ (iermaii Federal ('onstitution. 

But more important than these measuri's 
and notes, which caused so mucdi ])ublic 
uneasiness, were the secret negotiations 
for the conclusion of the alliance with 
Italy. Thes(‘ did not jiroceed smoothly 
at first, since Italy was afraid of being 
made a tool, since Prussia might use 
the threat of an Italian alliance to indui'e 
Austria to gi\’e way. The Italian Go\'ern- 
ment, in order to avoid this, declarial it 
could only consent to a formal and offen¬ 
sive alliance for the [nirpose of attacking 
Austria-Hungary. King \Vhlliam could not 
agree to this, since he (lid not contem])late 
an invasion of Austria, for which indeed 
J:here was no pretext. The Pimssian 


Government was only prepared for a 
friendly alliance, wliicli should prevent 
(itlKM' party tonning a separate conven¬ 
tion with Austiia and leaving the otlua* in 
the lurch, d'he resuit was the com]:>romise 
of a deleiisivc' and olCeiisw'e alliances to be 
. \'alid foi thrc‘e mont hs only, m 
^ ^ ^ case war was not (’eclared by 

o t e rent Prussia b(d( >!('that date. Italy 
lu-^ilalc.l to (o it, and 

a])ph(‘d to X;ipok‘on HI. lor advu'e. The 
French em]>eior desire'd nothing more 
ardentlv than a war in (fi'rmany, m order, 
during its ('ontinuance, to jmrsue his 
sclK'nies on Belgium and the Rhine districts. 

H(' kiK'W that Wdlliam I. would not 
be ixasiiaded by Bismarck to fight un¬ 
less 1 k' weiT' pre\'iously assured of the 
alliance ot Italy: otiierwisi' tlic^ 
thought the canijiaign would be' dangerous, 
siiK'e nearly the whole remaining piirt of 
(leimanx’ stood on Hk' side ol Austria. It 
may be as'cribed to tlu' advice ol Xajioleon 
that ih(‘ lu'sitating Ttalian Pnanier. La 
Marmor.i, conclink'd a trcaity, to hold for 
thr(‘(‘ months, on Ajiril 8tli, r8()(v 

P)ismarck wislu'd to ('inploy this jieriod 
in pushing on the* (uainan (juestion. He 
intiMided to show the nation that it must 
look to Prussia alone lor the fulfilment of 
its wisIk's for union. Prussia jirojiosed on 
Api'il lotli, in th(‘ Diet ol Frankfort, to 
summon a tierman Parliaiiuait on the 
basis of uni Via sal suffrage. In order t(3 
se[)arale Bavaria irom Austria, a proposal 
was made to the iornier state that the 
supreane command of the (uMinan federal 
troo])S should bc^ divided ; Prussia should 

command in tlui north, Bavaria 
w- ^ r south. But Bismarck’s 

Mistrust ol , ^ • 

intention, sincere as it was, 
iJismarcR appiWal 

of the majority of the German people. 
T 1 k‘ Libel als assert(',d that The conversion 
of Bismarck to the idea of a German 
Parliament with universal suffrage was not 
genuine, and derid(‘d the idea that a 
government which did not resjiect the 
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right of popular representation in its own 
country would unite Gt;nnany under a 
Parliamentary constitution. Su rooted 
was the distrust of Prussia that Bavaria 
refused this favourable prc^posal. Pfordten, 
the Minister, was in his heart not averse 
to th(‘ ])lan ; but the court, especially 
Prince Charles, the uncle ot the young King 
. , Lewis 11 ., urged an alliance with 

ustria s Austria. When Austria saw 

Prospects ])r()spects ()1 winning 

rospec s minor 

(lerman states had improved, the war 
])arty in Vhenna gained the ascendancy, 
and the* cautious counst'ls ot Mensdortf 
wer(‘ disr(‘gard(‘d. During the course; ol 
Aj)ril, howc'ver, nc'gotiations were begun 
between \henna and Bcalin for a simulta- 
iK'ous disarmament on both sides ; and, 
as the' re'sult ol a conciliate)! y note of 
Austria, ])rosp('cts of ])('ace‘ were tem¬ 
porarily disclosc'd. King Whlliam theiught 
that Prussia ought not to be obstinate in 
lesisting all attem])tsat an nnderstaneling. 

This more jie'acelul tende'iu'y was nulli¬ 
fied by the ])re})arations ot Italy, wliich 
watched with uneasiness the inauguration 
of better relations betwe'eii Prussia and 
Austria. 1 ^}' conmianel of King Victor 
Emmanue*! some loei.ooo men we'ie e'lirolled 
in tlie army during the month of Ajiril. 
As a result of this, the Jhnpc'ror Francis 
Joseph, elisregarding the warnings of 
Count Meiisdorff, orde'ie'd the mol)ilisation 
e)f the southern army on April 21st, and 
that of the northern army on the 27th. 

I'he counsellors of King William, who 
were urging war, thus were* giwn weiglity 
leasons wliy Prussia could not remain 
behimf in her ])re])arations. d'lie king 
was in any case already ('onvinced ol the 
necH'ssity of crossing swords with Austria, 
since he confem})lated even in Ai)ril a 
sudden attack on the still un])re])ared 
im])erial ca])ital. ILit since lu' was un¬ 
willing to apjiear in the eyes> of Euro})e 
as tlu' bri'aker ol the ])('ac(', he had 
o waited for the mobilisation 

Verge Austria. Now the same 

of*^War taken by him 

between May 5th and T2th. 
War was thus almost iiu'vitabk;. The 
Vienna Cabinet, which did not under¬ 
rate the dangers of an attack from two 
sides simultaneously, resolved at the 
elevaaith hour on a comj)lete change of 
])olicy towards Italy. Of late years tlie 
sale of tlie ])rovince of Wnetia liad been 
refused, as detrimental to the honour of 


On the 
Verge 
of War 


Austria ; she was now willing to relinquisli 
tlie province, in order to have a free hand 
for a war of conejuest against Prussia. 
Prince Metternicli, the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador at Paris, was commissioned to call 
in the mediation of Napoleon 111 . 

The Vienna Cabinet was willing to pledge 
itself to cede Venetia, on condition that 
Italy remained neutral in the coining war 
and that Austria was then able to conquer 
Silesia. Napoleon thought it a stroke of 
good fortune to have received simultaneous 
proposals from Prussia and Austria. P>y 
a skilful employment of the situation the 
aggrandisement of France in the north or 
east was virtually assured. 

When he communicated the offer ol 
Austria to tlu' Italian Government, the 
latter justly retorted that the con¬ 
ditional ])romise of a cession of Venetia 
did not ])iesent the slightest certainty; 
the conquest of Silesia by Austria 
was doubtful, and if it did succeed, 
Austria's position would be so much 
improv('d that she would certainly not 
feel disposed to redeem her i)ledge. 
Thereupon Austria ])rofess('d rc'adiness to 
j . sign a treaty which should 

^ , ,, secure W'lietia unconditionally 

luTtril 'riiis oficr 

])resenfed a great tenijTation 
to Italy, but could only be acceptc;d at 
the expense of a flagrant breach of faith 
towards Prussia. The Italian Cabiink, 
aft('r a debate ol several hours, re¬ 
solved on May 14th to refuse the olLr, 
since the wish lor war was already kindled 
in Italy, and the acc('})tance ol the gift 
would certainly have been attributed by 
the rej)ublican ])ortion of the ])()pulation 
to tlu; craven and dishonourable policy 
of the House of Savoy. 

The negotiations, lU'vertheU'ss, were so 
far j)rofitable to Austria that Italy was no 
longer arming for a war to the knife, since 
she was almost certain to gain Venetia 
even if the result of the war was less 
favourable. Austrian diplomacy further 
succeeded in establishing closer relations 
with France. Naj^ioleon once more at¬ 
tempted to induce Prussia to give a dis¬ 
tinct undtaTaking with reference to cessions 
of territory on the Rhine. Bismarck, 
however, jiiit him off with general promises; 
his “ dilatory " diplomacy, as he after¬ 
wards expressed himself, aimed at rousing 
in Napoleon the belief that he was quite 
ready to be somewhat of a traitor to his 
country, but that the king would not hear 
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a word of any cession of German territory Germany was averse to Pi ussia. Any hojje 
to France. His policy was both bold and that Bavaria and Hanover would lemam 

astute ; he secured the neutrality ot the lUMitral disappeared ; Saxony was closely 

emperor, without giving him the slightest united with Austria. It was peculiarly 

l)ledge which compromised Prussia. painlul to King William that he was be- 

Napoleon, like almost all Frenchmen sieged with petitions from Prussian towns 

of that time, was convinced that Austria and communities praying for the mainten- 

in the struggle with Prussia had the ance of ])eace. Intense aversion to the 

miliuiry superiority. For that reason the war prevailed, esj)ecially m th(; Catholic 

(‘mjieror had induced Italy to form an districts on the Rhine ; when the members 

alliance with Prussia, in order to restore of the Landwehr were called up, there 

the balance ot ])ower ; and similarly, was actual insubordination shown in some 

he wished to secure his ])osition for the ])lac(‘S. 1 he king, therelore, considered it 

jirobable evamt of an Austrian victory. advisat)le to entertain the projiosals for 

Napoleon, therelore, concluded a secret mediation which were being mooted. 

When Anton von Ciab- 
haiz, a Saxon landowner 
and brother of the Aus¬ 
trian general, came to 
]^>eiiin, to recommend a 
jiartitKui of Germany 
between the two Powers, 
he received full authority 
to ]ilace this pro])osal 
belore the Vienna Cabinet. 
Hut the Austrian IVIin- 
islry lejected that media¬ 
tion, obviously because 
the Government had 
already decided for a 
war, and liecause Austria 
Could no longer desert 
the minor (ierman states, 
with which she iiractically 
had ('ome to terms, and let 
them be j^artitioned at 
the last moment. It was 
Austria now who urged on 
the war and rendered Bis- 

■ . . 1 lie iiisiury ui mis iiiuiiarcii, wiio lu 

exhaustion ol his rivals, thpthroup of Bavurla in IMll, is a particularly Iliai't'k S Stt‘])S easier, J llC 

That was his mistake. Tl,e ^^'enna Cabinet tlms re- 

Italy of i8(k), unpretiared sanity, drowned himself near ins castle of Berg, fused the projiosal, emaii- 
and jioorly armed, had ‘‘ ating from Napoleon, to 

been easily forced to give up Nice and send re]>resentatives to a congress, on the 

Savoy ; but Napoleon never suspected that ground that the fate of Veiietia would 

Prussia after the war would be strong form the object of the negotiations; 

enough to refuse the claims of France. His one (ireat Powta' could not allow other 

mistake lay in adojiting one and the same states to decide on its rights of ownership, 

line of ])ohcy with Cavour and Bisman'k, King William still hesitated to give the 
with Italians and Germans. signal lor war. By June 5lh all Prussian 

The nearer the war came the more army divisions on the southern frontier 

unfavourable became the diidomatic situa- bad taken up their posts. Moltke thought 

tion of Prussia. The ambassador at Paris, that the Prussian corps should advance 

Count Goltz, warned his countrymen concentrically into Saxony and Bohemia 

not to depend on the neutrality of Napo- and attack the Austrians, who could 

Icon. The governments of the German hardly be ready to fight for another 

secondary states felt themselves menaced tliree weeks. But the king preferred to 

by the propositions for federal reform, await the progress of the hostile measures 

and public oi)inion in South and West which the Vienna Cabinet was already 
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treaty with the Vienna 
Cabinet on June I2tli, in 
which Austria undi'rtook 
to ct'dc' Wnice, even in 
thi‘ evcait of a victory, to 
Italy, which the emjieror 
always lav'oured. The 
seheme which he had 
now made the goal of 
his })()liey was as follows : 
W'lietia was to he ceded 
to Italy, Silesiato Austria, 
Schleswig - Holstein and 
other North German dis¬ 
tricts to Prussia, which, 
in turn, would have to 
give u]) considerable 
territory on the Rhine 
to Franc(i. But instead 
ot arming in order to 
carry out this desirable so¬ 
lution, Napoleon thought 
lie would ]iose as arbitra¬ 
tor of Europe after the 





KING OF BAVARIA 
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taking in Sclilcswig-Holstein and LTank- 
fort. Indeed, great impetuosity was 
sliown at \d(mna. d'lie Austrian (lovtnn- 
ment summoiu'd the Estates oi Efolstein to 
discuss the iate of tht‘country, although by 
the tea ms of the tre'aty the duty was in¬ 
cumbent on th(‘m ot exercising no control 
ovea' Holstein without the assent of Prussia, 
p . When Prussia redorte^d by 
Prussian troo])S into Holstein, 

troops in .r r' i ^ 11 1 

„ , . . the V Kama ( abinet called ui)on 
Holstein i i . . 

the (itainan C onlederation to 

ordea' the nu)bihsati()n oi tlu' Fealeral 
Army against the' violation ot the h'edea'al 
Treaty by 1 ‘russia. J he decisive' sitting of 
the Ee'deral Diet was he-ld on June' uph. 

ITussia had e'\])lain(‘d to the' minor 
states that she would re'gard the resolu¬ 
tion to mobilise as a eleclaiation ot 
war. NexK'i the-less a motion ol ITivai ia 
was N’ote'd on, whu'h, e'W'ii it not e'X])r(‘ssly 
aime'd against Prussia, still had lor its 
object the' lormation oi a fe'de'ial army. 
\^dle'n the motion was eairried by nine' 
to six votes, the' I’russian pleiiipotentiarv, 
Sa\agny. announee'd the wathdrawal ol 
Ihiissia Irom the ('onh'deration. Kmg 
Whlliam imiiK'diate'ly aite'rwairds gave' the' 
e)rel(‘r lor the invasion ol Saxony, Hanove'r, 
and Id(‘('t()i al ffe'sse. 

At the outbreak e)l the' war some 
g()o,ooo Piussians were' le'ady to march 
into Austria and Saxony ; only 4X,()oo 
were inte'iuU'd to light the minor state's, 
d'he latte'r, indeed, could ])iit about 
l2o,e)oo soleliers in the' I'u'ld ; lint Moltke 
w'eiit on the princi])le' that the' de'easive 
blow' must be' stuick on the e'hie'l r^cene of 
w’ar with supe'iior lorex'S. d'he first blow 
was aime'd at jlanow'i, Ele'e toral He'sse, 
anel Nassau, w hose so\'ere'igns had re'lusod 
te) i)romise ne'utiahty. The' bhnel King 
(leorge \h ot Hanover declare'd to the 
Prussian ambassaelor that comj)liance 
w'ith the' ele'inaiid oi Prussia w as eejuivale'ut 
to his be'ing mediatised ; butdliat lie w'oulel 
neve'r allow himse'li to be nu'diatised — 
„ . he would rather die' an hon- 

anoverians eleatli. Mailt ell ffe'l 

Retire Before , , i oi i • 

the Austrian, ndvMK'vd with Ills 

ell Vision into Hanover trom 
Hedstein, w'hile' (loehen anel Beyer aelv^ance'el 
Irom the' w'est. (leneral Yogel ve)n Falcken- 
rtein lu'Id the supreme command of these 
troops. The Hanoverians, i8,oe>o streing, 
retreat eel before this sujierior force teiwairels 
the south, and w'eie successful in escajiing 
the first plan, which calculated that they 
w'ould still he at Geittingcn ; so that 


Hanoverians 
Retire Before 


Falckenstein actually believed they had 
slip])ed from him. Hi' abandoned the jmr- 
suit lor a time : tlu' troo])s of King (ieorge 
might ha\K.' thus reached the forest of 
I'huringia by way of (iotha and Eisenach, 
and escapi'd to Bavaria in sati'ty. 

It was only on Moltke’s urgent w'arnings 
that Falckenstein finally sent Goeben’s 
division to IGsenach ; the load by way of 
Gotha was barred to tliem by General voii 
Flies. King George thus saw’ himself sur¬ 
rounded. I'lies, who was nearest to him, 
attacked him on June 27th, w'ith (gooo 
ini'n at T.angensalza. The out miniIjered 
Hanoverians bravely hi'ld thi' field ; but 
immediately afterwards the net was drawn 
('loser round thi'in, and King (ieoige was 
foK'ed to surri'iidi'r on June 2()th. 

d'he Ihussian mam army was laced by 
24S,()()() Austrians, who were joined by 
2 ;,ooo Saxons, d'he .Austrian commander 
was Eew'is von f-Jeiiedek, who had reajied 
a rich harvest ot honours in the campaigns 
of 11848, 1184'), and 185(1: in tlii' battle of 
Solleiino he held thi' lii'ld on tlii' right 
wing, and did not retiie until the rest of 
till' aimy had left the scene of action. He 

had been eominander-m- 
Limit&tions , , , , 1 a i 

^ . chiel ot the Austrian army 

of the Austrian 1,1 111 .1 

^ . Ill J tal\', which he expe('te(l 

to I'ommand in tlii' next war. 
He w’as imperturbable, exi)eru'n('ed, and 
high-minded, but he recognised the limita¬ 
tions of his al.)ilities. FJe knew'that he wars 
only ada})ted to be a general under less im- 
])ortant conditions, such as on t hi' sceia- of 
war in Fj)perftaly ; he was lacking in the 
intellect and thorough mihtaiw education 
reijuisite for the leader of a huge army. 

\\dien finally against his w'lll he ac¬ 
cepted the su])reme command against 
Ih'ussia, he had to receix’e lectures from 
one ot his officers on the military geo- 
gra})hy of (iermany. Since pojiular ojiinion, 
not merely in Austria but also in South 
(lermany, exjx'cted his nomination to the 
command ot the northern army, the 
EmjK'i'or Francis Joseph begged Inm to 
overcome his scrujdes. He lefused, and 
only gave way after the emjK'ror had rejire- 
sented to him that he could not I e allowed 
to desert the dynasty at a crisis. The army 
W'as stationeil in Moravia, resting on 
Olmiitz, and JFihernia was occnjiied only 
by a small number of troops. In this latter 
country barely one army cor|)S w'as sta¬ 
tioned, under Count Eduard von Clam- 
Gallas ; tlie Saxons tl'.ereipiou retreated. 
Moltke's original ])lan to ojien the w^,r 
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l)y an attack, and by June blh to invade 
Bohemia from all sides, bad not been j)ut 
int(; |)ra(dice. The divisions ot the 
Prussian army were at this time jiosted 
in a long lin(‘ of 250 rniU's from Halle to 
Neisse. According to Moltke’s ])lan th(‘y 
wcH' to unite their forces in th(‘ enemy’s 
country. Hut when the attack had to he 
])ost])on('d, and it was rejiorted at the 
dh'ussian headquarters that tlu' Austrians 
were in Moravia, it was thought that 
IT'iiedek was aiming a blow at Silesia. 
Tlu' divisions ol the Thussian army, 
therefore', which were' slatie)ne'd te) the 
east, puslu'd towaids the le'lt and took up 
a ve'ry strong ])osition on the Ne'isse. 

This de'lay in taking the e)tle‘nsive was 
turned to ae'e'ouiit as soon 
as war was deteriniiieel 
u])on. On June 15th the 
advane'e guard oi the* army 
ol the' lilhe', 4(roo() iiU'n, 
unde'r Ibtiei le*leh marche'd 
into Saxony, d'he first army 
of()7.oe)() men assembled in 
iuisatia under Prince I're'- 
deric Chaiie's ; the' second 
army, finally 121,000 strong, 
was stationed in Silesia 
uiidej’ the' ('rown Ih’ince' 

Fredei'ic William. Tlu' corjis 
ol \d)n eler Miilbe, 25,000 
nu'n, mostly mihtia, lol- 
lowed as a rese'rve. All the 
divisions we're e)rde're‘d to 
enter Hohemia on June 
2ist, and the district of 
Jitschin was fixed as the' 
lende'zvous, where they were* 
te) meet on June 2Sth. In 
ce)nse(|uence e)f the shifting eif the' 
Silesian ceiips towards the south-east e)n 
the Keisse, the distance which the army 
e)f the' Cre)wn Prince' had to traverse te) 
jitschin was le)nge'r than the lines eil march 
of Prince Frederic Charles and of the army 
of the Elbe. The separate advance' of tlie 
Prussian elivisions inte) Hohemia was 
thus atte'iieled with ceinsider- 
able danger. Moltke', wheise 
Forcsi ht be'cn hitherto tied 

l)y eli})lomatic ce)nside'ratie)ns, 
knew this ; and, remaining behind at 
first with the king in Herlin, he directed 
the movements ol the three; armies with 
marvellous foresight. 

The Austrians receiveel the order on 
June 20th to march out e)f their quarters 
m Moravia. Bcnedek, accurately informed 


The Plans 
ol Austria’s 
Commander 


Moltkc’s 
Marvellous 


by his intelligence elejiartmeiit of th.e de- 
tacheel ])ositif)n of the Jhmssians. wislu'ei to 
lead his army opportunely between the 
advancing divisions anel to defeat one after 
the other Ix'fore they comi)ined. Tlu; tirst 
army reaclit'd Keichenberg on June 2grd 
and presst'd on towards the Iser ; the army 
of the Elbe marched ])arallel 
to it. The second army was 
still on Silesian soil, advanc¬ 
ing towards the jiasses of tha; 
Riesengebiig(' the (iiant Mountains. As 
Hc'iiedek established his head(:]narters at 
Jost'lstadt in Holu'inia on June 2()th, and 
PniK'e Frederic Charh's had alrt'caly tra- 
verst'd Northern Holu'inia, Hit' Austrian 
leadt'r selected him ioi his tirst op})onent. 

He ordeit'd the two corps 
which he had staliont'd m 
lioht'inia the Austrian 
under Cl..im-( lallas, and the 
vSaxoii, 1)0.000 men in all— 
to lace PriiKU' bh'ederic 
(diark'S on the Isei in order 
to detain liiin. He himsell 
pul the main body of Ins 
annv in movement towards 
tilt' Iser. The Irtiops ol 
tilt' (h'own Prince crossed 
tilt' Itoheinian frontier in 
tlu' ])asses of tlit' Riest'iige- 
hirge on June 2()th ; 
Ht'iit'dt'k, thert'lore, whilt; 
wishnu! to attack Princt; 
Frt'dt'nc Charles with six 
arin\' cor))s in all, sent back 
two corps under Cuiblentz 

this Austrian commander j»reatly dis- Ov 

tinguished himself, but in the war against KaiUining tt) guaut tllC 

Prussia, wlien inj:hief command of Aiis- mountain paSSeS agaillSt tllC 

st'Coiid army. Since Hit; 
movement s ol t he Prussians were admirably 
combined, and one army was eagt'r tt) 
rt'lieve the oHit'r, thest' twt) Austrian corps 
uere vigt)rt)usly attackt'd on June 27th. 
Thus the Prussian I. cor])s under (General 
Adt)ll von Hoiiin was pittetl against the 
Austrian corps of Hablentz at Trautenau, 
while (ient'ial Steinmetz mi't Ramming’s 
force at N achod. These sanguinary encxiun- 
ters resulted in a deteat t)i the Austrians at 
Hie lattt'r ])lace, and a victory at the former. 

Nevertheless, it was already clear that 
the Prussian tactics were far superitir 
to those ol Austria. The Prussian needle- 
gun fired three times as fast as tlu' Austrian 
muzzle-loader ; and, apart from this, the 
“ shock tactics ” of the Austrians, who 
tried to storm heights and belts of forest 
with tlie liayonet, were to a high degree 
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disastrous. 'Die ITiissians brought the Prussian headquarters, and Frederic 
enemy s attack to a standstill by ra])id William and his chief ol the gc'neral staff, 
tiring ; they then threw themselves in Leonhard von F^lumenthab made up their 
smaller divisions on the flanks of their minds that they would have hard fighting 
adversary, and completed his overthrow. on their further advance through the 

Hence the terrible loss(‘S of the Austrians mountain ])asses. Bonin, after his re¬ 
even alter a siiccessiul charge. At drau- verse of June 27tli, had returned to 

tenaii, although \'ictors, they lost iSj Prussian territory, whereas the Ouards 
officers and 4.2 men killed and woiiiuh'd, advanci‘d on the road to Eipel, and Steiii- 
the Prussians only 5!) officers and 1,282 metz from Nachod towards Skalitz. 
men ; at Nachod Austrians fell and The Crown Prince waited with his staff 

only 1,122 Prussians. The su|)eriority in the middle between these two columns, 
of the Prussians was manifest in the i)re- ready to hasten to th(' ]K)st ol danger. The 
parations for the war, in tactics, and in the coolness and caution ol tlu' 

bc'tter education ol the officers and men. rown consid(‘ring the 

On the evi'iiing ol June 27th the gravity difficult ])osition, could ‘not be 

of these facts was not yc't K'ahs(‘d in tlu' surpassc'd. Ben(‘dt‘k, h(>W(.'ver, 

Austrian iK'adquartcas. Ikaiedek therefore obstmatcdy held to his original ]>lan. He 
adheianl to his j)|an of continuing his actually inspected, on the morning ol 
adv’ance against Joc'dt'iic Charles. I his J 28th, tlu' three cor])s concentrated 
was, liowevi'i, dangerous, bi'cause the against Stianmcdz, withoiit striking a blow 
neaiei (L'lU'rny, the' (rown Jhince, would at liim with tlu'st' siqierior miml)ers. On 
('(‘itaiiiU’ put hims('ll more' in e'\adenc(' on tlie* contrary, he orde're'd the gri'ate'r jiart 
the' lU'xt day. I h(' Austrian s alte'rnati\'e ol these troo])s to march against Freele'iic 
\\ as to ahanelon the' altae'k on the' first ( hark'S, anel ceimmissione'd the Are'heluke' 
aiiiiy anel to hurl hiinse'lf w’ith all a\’ailal)le' J.e'o])old in ])articular te) take ii}) a strong 
troops against the' se'e^ond arrnv. 11 this })osition behind the'Idbe'. so doing he 
hael been done', the' Crown Prinee' weiuld abandoiu'el a laveiurable chance'anel made'a 
ha\ (' had to ceinte'iiel against an attack by miscalculation, le)r that \ eiy da\’ the' tre)e)})S 
supe'i ioi numbe'rs. i his w as known at the.' oj jhe' (hT)wn Prince canu' up with the'. 





HANOVERIAN VICTORY OVER THE PRUSSIANS AT LANGENSALZA 

Lansrensalza, on June 27th, 1866, while on their way to join the Bavarian forces, the 
Hanoverians held the field and gamed a notable victory, the Prussians having a thousand men killed and wounded 
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THE BATTLE OF SKALITZ : PRUSSIAN CAVALRY CAPTURING THE AUSTRIAN CANNON 
This battle, fouerht on June i!Hth, between the Prussians and the Austrians, ended in a severe defeat of the 

latter, who left behind on the field no fewer than r»,(HH) men out of a total of 20,0()(> taking: part in the fi^ht. 


Austrian torcc'S l^oth at Skalitz 
anrl Tiaiitciiau. Arcliduki' Li'opold, con¬ 
trary to pKMU'dck’s oifU'rs, otfc'ivd battle at 
Skalitz, and broiiglit a ('oni])hde dtdc'at on 
lnins(‘ll; out oi the 2o,()0() Austrians, 5,000 
were lelt on the held of battle. At the 
same tinu' (iabUmz, who had been vic¬ 
torious on the ])r('\'i()ns day at Trauttmau, 
was deleated by tlu' (inards iind(‘r Prince 
Augustas of \Vurt(‘nibc‘rg lU'ar Trautenau, 
The Crown Prince had thus forced his way 
through the jiasses on juiu‘ 28th, and as a 
result of this the way to the Elbe W'as fre(S 
Meanwhile, tlu' advance guard ot Prince 
Frederic Charles reached the 


Iser on JuiU’ 2()tlL The army 


Benedek 
Depressed 

by Defeat p nnsu('c('ssfully to disjnite 
the passage in a sanguinary night (‘iicouiiter 
at Ih.)dol ; but the prince tollowed up 
liis victory soinewdiat slowly, and allowed 
his advance to be checked by the rear¬ 
guard action, unfavourable indeed to the 
Austrians, at Miinchengratz on June 28th. 
A message from Moltke, however, made 
him press forward more rapidly. 

Benedek had meantime learnt with deep 
inward perturbation that his three corps, 
which had been moved against the Crown 
Prince, were defeated. This news pro¬ 
duced such an effect on him that he gave 
uf) the offensive which he had intended to 


assume agiiinst Prince Frederic (’hark‘S. 
He resolved, on the ad\ice oi Krismaiiic, 
tlu‘ “ stratc'gist of positions.” to lake uj) 
a naturally strong dehmsivi' ])()sition on 
the hills above the Elbe, and to await 
there subsequent attacks. He also sent 
to the combined Austrian-Saxon army an 
order to retire on to tlu' main army. But 
unfortunately the intelligeiKx* de])artment 
at his headquarters was so dilatory that 
this order had not arrived when the troops 
of Prince Frcxleric (diarU'S attacked tin; 
Saxons and the corps of Clam-(iallas on 
th(‘ aftiTiioon of June 2(jth, at Jitschin. 

The commanders of the allies must hav(' 
thought that tlie main army was lU'ar at 
hand, and that th(‘v ought therefore to 
defend Jitschin, tlu‘ junction of the roads. 
They accepted tlu* battli.*, and at first 
successfully resisti'd. Tlu*n about seven 
o’clock the Austrian officer arrived and 
handed in the order to retreat. The 
Austrians now wished to discontinue the 
battle, but were involved in disastrous 
engagements by the ket'n advance of the 
Prussians and wen* completely beaten. 

The Saxons of the Crown Prince Albert 
withdrew in good order ; but the corps 
of Clam-Ciallas broke up on the retreat, 
which lasted the whole night and the 
following day, and they reached the 
main army in a deplorable condition. 
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Till' strong ])osition orru])io(l in tho 
nu'anlinn' by Ihc' Aiistnan main army was 
thus rcndorod untciiabJt'. lor tlu' two army 
corps whi('h siij)])oso(l (o form th(' 

left wing w(‘r(' dek'ated and Prince 
Frederic (diaries c'oidd altaek th(‘ Aus¬ 
trians in ilank and rear. l>ened(d>: was 
thercdoiX' forced to giw' the order lor 
retread in th ' night of June 
jot/i to July 1st. Sine(‘ the 


Austria 
in a Sad 


Plight 


Ih'iissians did not iollow him 


at onc(‘, tliey did not know 
how far 1 k‘ had led liis army l)ack. King 
William and Mol Ike had meanwliile 
reached tlu' army of Prince Frederic 
(diark's on July ist. 

Moltk(' l)eh(‘ved that the Austrians had 
o('('U])ic‘d a stiong position Ix'lmid the Kibe, 
and wc'ic' waiting behind the lortresses ol 
Josefstadt and Kcdniggratz for the' atlacdv. 
Tliey were', how('\’er, alreade halting behind 
the Histritz, a tributary of the hdbe. wheu'e 
thc'V had ari’iwd (‘\hausted by a dis- 
ordeily mght march. Penedek, througli 
tlu'se c‘\’c'iils, had lost all liope of X’lctoiy, 
and deci(k‘d on a lurth(‘r retu'at Ixdiind the 
Elbe, a.nd, it nec('ssai\-, c'X'eii to Olimitz or 
towards \demia.. 

This gloomy state' ol affairs was c'\- 
])ressed m a te'kgiam whieli was sent 
immc'diately alterwaids by tlu' Austrian 
cornmaiuk'r to th ■ empeior, urgently 
advising him to coiiehuk' ])ea(\‘ at any 
price. A disaste'i loi the army was mc'X’it- 
abk'. Fraiu'is Jos -ph bc'liexc'd, hoxvex’t'r, 
that Ik* could not oxvn himsell con- 
(jiU'ic'd xxdthout a })it(died battle. He* 
tlu'i'c'lore aiisvxc'red : “ Peace is ingoossibk*. 
We must rc'treat il necess irxe Has any 
liattle taken ])laec' ? ” This ('Xpression ol 
the emperor’s xvill see'ins to hax’e* (k't(*i- 
inined l>ene(k‘k to aee'ept a pitclu*d battle, 
and as the* Pi ussians xvere rajudlx^ adx'aiic'- 
ing he mack' instant ])ri'])arations for it. 

bate* in tlu' ex'c'ning ol ) ulx' end tin* iit'xvs 
was brought to the Ikussiamdieadcjiiarters 
that the Austrians xxere still m front of 
n . the Flbe, rc'ady to accept 
the chalk'Ugc', ft xvas deter- 

r V Ji^itH'd by King William and 

for Attack ^ ... 

Moltke, altc'f dehl)eratK)n. to 

attack tlu* c'uemy at once* m full lorc'c*. and 
orders xvere sent that mght to the ( lowii 
Prince to summon him to start at once. 
Hhimenthal had lately adx’ised the txvo 
Prussian armiLS, xvho xvere* no longer pre- 
x’(*nt(*d from joining lorcc'S, to concentrate 
tactically to the xvest of the Elbe, in order 
thus to obviate the danger of being 
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separated in a pitched battle. Moltke 
howex'er. ordered that the j)lan of st'paut 
ting the* armies should still be* obseix-M 
but in such a x\'a\' (hat the armies on tin 
(lay of battle might join force's by a ra[)id 
inarch. He* wanted to be abk* to attacT 
the* Austrians in the front with one <irmy, 
and on the thank xvith another. The great- 
lu'ss of Moltke lies in this bold strategy, 
winch aims at the com/)lete annihilation 
ol the enemy by ('uclosing him between 
broad adxaincing masses ; the aj)])lication 
of this mc'thod enabled him in 1870 to 
capture* ('iitire armit'S. 

The Austrians and Saxons on the morn¬ 
ing of tlu* battle* of Kbniggrktz, July grd, 
xvere 215,000 men strong, draxvn nj:) in 
clos * lormation. Th * great disadvantage 
ot th 'ir ])osition xvas that they had the 
Iclbc* in their rear ; but, ol ('ourse, S(*V(*ral 
bi idg'es had bc'eii thrown across it. The 
centre* and the left xving ])oinlt'd west, 
and awaited the attack ol Princ'e FredeU'ic 
(diark'S ; the I'ight wing, consisting of 
the fourth and sec'ond corps, was ordered to 
k'U'e* north, since' the adxxince' ol the sec'ond 
army might b('expe(de*d Irom that e|uarte'r. 

The ('roxvn Prmcc', lollowing the* 

c great give*n him, started im- 

p me'dlately at ('arly morning, 

t'rogress ^ battle- 

tic'ld before* noon. In the nu'aiitime tlu* 
first ai'iny attac'ked the cc'iitre ; tlu* 
Elbe arm\'. the right wing ot the* Austrian 
army. 'I'lu' Elbe' army made good pro- 
gi'css ; on the other hand, l^riiu'e Freeh rie: 
('lucks xxLUily exhausted his e'lforts 
agiiinst the strong ce'iitre* of the Austrians, 
d'lc' Austrian artillery was })]anted in 
tiers on the hills of Fhliini, Lijia, and 
I/mgenhoi, and at once* precluded any 
atte'inj)! at an infantry attack. Since 
Prince* Fre'deri('*(ihark'S was compelled to 
xvait until the ('rown Prince joined his 
k'lt xving, the weak spot in his line was 
the*re‘, lor the Austrians, tem])orarily 
su])erior in numbers, might outflank him. 

It xvas fortunate for the Prussians that 
the se\K*nth division was stationed there 
under Frans(*cky, who covered the weak- 
lu ss of his ]>osition by a determined and 
sp](*ndid offensive. He advanced into the 
Sxviepwakl, drove out the Austrians, and 
from that ])osition harassed their right 
xving. which xvas ordered to hold its ground 
against th'* ex]:)ectc*d attack of the Crown 
Prince. The Austrians thereupon, in the 
hope of overxvhelming Fransecky, made a 
counter attack, which xvas at fisrst 
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Anxious 
Moments in 
the Fight 


repelled with loss, and 11h‘ wood could not 
he caj)tLir(‘d hy the Austrians until a 
part of thc‘ second corj^s turiu'd against 
Fransecky. Hitherto eleven Prussian 
battalions had held thcii' ground against 
fifty-niiu' Austrian i)attalions. 

The battle, however, at noon was ex- 
tnunely lavourabl(‘ to the Austrians. 

King William looked anxiously 
towards the north, when^ the 
Crown PriiK'e had long been 
vainly (‘X])ect(‘d. Pxmedek de- 
liberated wlndhei' lu' ought not now to bring 
ii[) his strong res(‘rv(‘s and win a N’ictory 
by a N'igorons assault on thi' Prussian 
C(mtie. Ihit he l(‘lt ('ri])]>led by tht' iii'ws, 
whic h reai'ht'd liiin thi t'e hours c^arlica' than 
King William and Moltke, that the ('rown 
Prince was ajiproaching. PxmcHlc'k saw 
also, with iiruxLsiiu'ss, how his right wing, 
intent upon the' struggle in the Swi(‘pwal(l, 
leit great gajis towards tlic^ north. 

It thus ha])]X‘n(‘d that the second 
army, when it caiiiu' on the sc'ciie at noon, 
was able* at tlie liist onsd to overki]) 
tht‘ Austrian right wing. Tlu' Prussian 
(luards and tlu' sixth corps were* in thc‘ 
first Imc' ; thc' corps o( P>cmin and Stchn- 
incd/ iollowc'd attc'i. Tli(‘ (iuards, attc-r 
a short hght, cajiturccl the kc^y of the 
Austrian position, the* village' ol Chlum, 
and soon altc'rwarcis Pipa also. Startling 
as was tliis onslaught of tlu' Phussians. and 
gieat as was its siiccc-ss, Pjc'iieclek still 
thought it })ossible to retric'VX' the day. 
He brought u]) his rc'sc'ives in order to 
reta,ke (diliim. TIk' Austrians, charging 
braw'lv, ai'tually drove' back the (luards 
by theii supi'rior force'. They were on the 
])oint of e'litc'riiig ('hlum when, rather late, 
the' Prussian c'orjis under Bonin a])j)e'are'el, 
re*])uls'ecl the Austrians, and soon after¬ 
wards assured thc'ir ele’lc'at. 

The' army of Prince' Frederic Charles, 
hitlu'ito ke'])t in e'he'C'k, now advancc'd, 
and the' Prussian cavalry was exilled u])on 
to complete the victory. Although the 
TK v Austrian cavalry stopped this 

with inirsnitinthe battle of Stresche- 

p . witz, the masses of infantry, 
Prussians poured 

down on the' Elbe, looking for the bridges 
over the' river. It was fortunate for them 
that they were not })ursued by the Prussian 
infantry. The Austrians, although terrible 
disorder prevailed in places among them 
while crossing the Elbe, were able to 
reach the left bank of the river in the night 
of July 4th. Their losses were terrible ; 
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they amounted in all to more than 
44,000 men, some half of whom, wounded 
or unwounded, were takc'ii prisoneus. 
The Prussians had i,dd5 killed and 9,200 
wounded. Most of the' Austrians had 
fallen during their fruitless attacks in 
dense masses on the Prussian needle-guns. 
This crushing disaster was only slightly 
compensated by the victory which the 
Austrians won ovc'r the Italians at Custoza, 
ten days earlier. 

Francis Josei)h thought it necessary 
after the battle of Keiniggriitz to call in 
the mc'diation of France'. The' eifhe'ial 
Paris jeiurnal anneiunex'd e)n July 5th, T(S()f), 
that Venetia had be'cn e'e'dc'd by Austria 
to the' Em])e'roi' Najxileon. Austria 
coiintc'd ce)nhdently that the Frene'h Em- 
])e'ror would urge' Italy to neutrality, and 
woulel check the viedoiious carc'c'r of 
Prussia by statie)ning an army on the' 
Rhine. Advice' to this c'ffe'ct was givc'ii to 
the empc'ror by his Ministc'r of the' bA- 
terior, I)re)uyn eje THuys. Ihit France was 
ne)t j>re'])are'd fe)r war ; the' e'm])e'ror was 
at that time ine'a])ae'itate'ei by a torturing 
disease', and he there'forc' allowe-d hiinsell 
„ to be' jie'isuade'd by Prince' 

r a n c c Well as hy his Minis- 

PowcT”" Marepiis elc' Eavalette 

and Euge'ne Rouher, to abandon 
the' ielea of hostilities against Prussia, in 
orele'r to win te'iritorial eeinexssions from 
King William by nege)tiatious The' Prus¬ 
sian aml)assaelor, Ceiunt ('ie)ltz, aelroitly 
re'presentc'd te) him he)W mueii more' far our- 
able an amicable' arrangeniemt with 
Prussia would be' for him. From this 
moment France' had ])laye'd for the* last 
time' hc'r lAle' as leading powc'r in Europe. 

Prussia was energetic in re'aping the 
fruits of hc'r victory, (ioltz ke])t Najioleon 
in suspe'use by’ courteous hints, without 
])ledging the' Prussian (iovermne'nt in any 
matter. When the French diplomatist, 
Benc'dc'tti, a])])eare'd at the* Prussian head¬ 
quarters in Moravia, with a commission 
Irom Naj)oleon, the' circuinstane e aroused 
fear in Bismarck that Ka])oleon would 
now come forward with his claims ; but it 
a])peared that Benedetti had none but 
vague orders, and was only intended to 
hinder the entry of the Prussians into the 
Austrian capital. Meantime' Benedek in 
his rapid retreat had reached (dlmiitz 
with his army. The second army was 
ordered to watch and follow him, while 
the first marched southward on Vienna. 
Since Austria thought its southern 
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frontier was secured by the cession of 
Venetia, the larger part of the field army 
stationed in Italy, 57,000 men, was ordered 
to the northern theatre of war. Archduke 
Albert assumed the su])reme command. 
Benc^dek was instructed to withdraw from 
Ohniilz to the Danube, in oixUa' that the 
newly collected army might be on the 
delensive behind the river. But tlie 
deleafed general loitered so long in Olmiitz 
that deta('hments of the army of the 
('rown 1 hi nee were able to get in front ol 
his army. Beiuxk'k’s marching columns 
w(*r( attacked on July 15th, near 'Fobit- 
sc'hau, south ol Olnuitz, and suffered a 
serious revX'rse ; eighteen cannon fell into 
the hands ol tlK‘ Prussians. Bencxlek was 
thus lorced to al)andon his march south¬ 
ward, and wilhdrc^w towards Hungary, in 
Older to reach tlic^ Danube by a detour 
along the Waag. In constajucau'e of this, 
the Prussians wer(‘ abk' to appear on the 
Danube earlier than he could. 

Meantime the Prussians were figliting 
succc'sstully against the minor states. The 
Bavarians wcaa' attacked and deleated by 
(loeben’sdivision at Kissingenon J uly 10th, 

. id()(). Although Moltke now 

Arm^'*^****'* ordered (ieiieral Falckeiistein 
. to imrsiu^ at once the main body 

of Prussia , V, . 1 u 

ol the enemy, the Bavarians, 

and crush tlumi, Falckeiistein thought it 
b('ttt‘r to ('apture Frankfort first. He 
dek'ated the* Fedea'al C'or[)S in the engage¬ 
ments of T.aulacdi and Aschaffe'iiburg, and 
ent(*red the Free (aty victoriously. But 
siiK'e by so doing he had disobe*yed the* 
orelers Irom the king’s he*aelquarte*rs, he 
was ek'prived of the sujireme* e'ommanel, 
and on July ie)th General Manteiiffel took 
his jdace. Once more the Prussians were 
enable*d te) attack individually their dis¬ 
united o})pe)nents, and to deleat, first the 
Ikuleral ('eirjis at Bischofsheim and Wert- 
lieim, and then the Bavarians at Neu- 
brunn and Reissbrunn. 

Goltz, yieleling te) the pressure e)f Na})e)- 
leu)!!, had concluded with him, on July 
14th, j^reliminary agreements as a basis feir 
peace. The withclrawal of Austria from 
the German Confederatiein was fixed as 
the first conditiein ; but the deiminieins e)f 
the Austrian monarchy were neit to suffer 
any leiss except tliat of Venetia. ITussia, 
in addition, stipulated for the right to 
form a North-German Confederation under 
her own military suiiremacy, and to annex 
Schleswig-Holstein. A South-German 
(ionfederation was to be organised, with an 


indejiendent position on every side. Napo¬ 
leon intervened with these ])roposals 
between the two belligerent states. Bis¬ 
marck would have been glad if he could 
have concluded ])eace witli Austria w-ithout 
Napoleon, since there was always the fear 
that France; would come forw'ard during 
the negotiations with demands of territory 
, lor herself. Bismarck ex])lained 
us na s Vienna Cabinet, and 

erious added that Prussia in this case 
Mistake , , 1 - r 

would renounce any claim lor 

indemnification of tlu* costs ol the war. 
But Anslria mack* the* mistake* of 
re‘gareling France as a Iriend, anel declineel 
the eiffer. This was a sene)us erre)r, since 
Na])oleon was solely animated by the wish 
te) win, through gooel offices to Prussia, the 
consent ol the latter to his designs on 
Bedgiuni anel the Klu'nish ])re)vinces. 

Na])e)k‘e)n there‘le)re, when King William 
eleedareel that the terms agree'd ui)on by his 
ambassador in Paris on July 14th were 
insufficient, and demanded the annexatie)n 
e)l extensive ehstricts ol North Germany, 
lost no time in giving his assent to the 
ek;manel : he* we)ukl have; saeuiliceel eve;n 
Saxony on these gremnels without ceim- 
j)unction. Prussia hael ne)W se-eured the 
prize e>l victory, and ce)nclu(led an armistice 
with Austria. Iminediate'ly bele)re that, 
Moltke wishe*el to make aiU)ther successlul 
coup, (ieneral Fransevky was e)relered to 
eicciipy Pressburg, in order that on any 
outbreak ol war the Prussian army might 
secure the ])assage ol the Danube*. An 
engage*nie*nt was lought at Ifiumenau e>n 
July 22nd ; but it was lelt unde'cided, 
sinee at noon both sides r(*('eiv'ed the new'S 
that an armistice* had be*e*n concludeel. 

The preliminary jieace was signed in 
Niche)lsl>urg. 'hlie [larties wx*re soon agreed, 
since* Austria, alter her severe* defe*at, was 
forced to e'onse'iit that Prussia should havx; 
a free hand in Germany. King William 
would indee*d gladly have acejiiired 
for Prussia some Austrian territory, 
especially Austrian Silesia and 
afUr ^ ^ ])arts e)t Northern Bohemia. He 
fh w g^-vc way at the representa- 

^ ti()ns of Bismarck that if he 

pressed liis claims too much he would risk 
what he had already won. The last difficulty 
disappeared when Prussia consented to a 
condition laid down by Austria and re¬ 
cognised the inviolability of the kingdom 
of Saxony. The preliminary peace was 
concluded on this basis on July 26th. The 
Treaty of Prague followed on August 23rd. 
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Bismarck’s 

Superior 

Diplomacy 


The convention between Austria and 
Italy presented more difficulties. The 
Italian admiial, Persano, at the outset of 
the war icceived orders to secure a ])ledge 
for Italy by occu])yini^ the Dalmatian 
island of Lissa. Durm^^ tlu* bombardnnait 
of the capital of the island the Austrian 
admiral 're^adthoft a])p('ai'(‘d on th(‘ scen(‘, 
attackaal tlie Italian tleet on 
July 2oth and the “ Ke 

d’Jlalia ” with liis own tiagshij), 
and torced the Italian fleet to 
retire. Since (iaribaldi also, on invadiuf^^ 
the Italian 'byrol, was del(*ated by the 
Austrian f^eneral Kuhn in several engage¬ 
ments. Italy was compcT.ed to be satisffial 
with the treaty concluded on ()ctol)er jVd, 
by which X eiadia was ceded. 

'Idle siqienor dpilomacy ol Idismarck 
was now able, iindi'i' i\\v iin])ression caused 
by the Prussian victoiies, to uniti' non- 
Austrian (ie.rniany, hith(‘rto torn by la('- 
tions, at any ratt^ against the ('ontmgency 
of a war. Abovi' all, 1 k‘ induc(‘d the king 
to tiM ininate the contlu't with the Prussian 
House oi l\(g)resentali\'es by offering the 
hand oi iriendship to it in his sp(‘ech from 
the tliroiu; on August 5th, iS()(). riune wer(‘ 
irreconcilabl(‘ ('onsc‘rvati\a‘S who urged 
the king to use the loixagn victory for the 
complete overthiow ol tlu' Liberal |)arty ; 
but the royal spcaadi ex])r(‘ssly recognised 
that th(‘. exj)enditure incuriX'd ioi' military 
])urjioses would have' suhsixpiently to b(‘ 
sanctioiu'd by the Landtag, and tlierefore 
asked an indemnity tor such ex])enses. 

In this ])oint the king followed, not with¬ 
out hesitation, the advdee ol ILsinarck. 
In th(' ('onversation with the President ol 
the House of Kc'pi(‘sentatives he declared 
that in a similar c'ase lu* would not b(‘ abU* 
to a('t otlu'i'wise than he had done Indore ; 
but this statenumt, lor which Dismarck 
declined res})onsil)ility, was, fortunately, 
not made ])nblic until later. Not less 
jj, . cl(*\'er wais his treatiiKait ol the 
tniarging^ Conquered sc'condary stat(‘s. 
the Prussian ^ 1 

insmarck S(d iii) the iinncijile 
Territory .1 , r n • 

that lull iiicor})oratit)n or a 

complete amnc'sty to the, individual 
stat(‘s w'as th(‘ just ('ourse; the entry ol 
those wdio weix' chosen members of the new 
fcnleration ought not to be burdened with 
hard conditions. Hanover, Hcsse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and Frankfort-on-Main were fully 
incorporated, by wdiicli means the Prussian 
territory w^as enlarged by 27,()j8 scpiare 


miles. On the other hand, the demands 
for a war indemnity imjiosed by 
Prussia on the remaining state's were 
moderate. 'Llie greatest triumph of his 
negotiations was that Wdirtemherg, ikick'n, 
and Bavaria conchuU'd, bi'tween the i >th 
and 2ist August, iS()f), a deh'usive and 
otPaisive alliance, on the basis ol whi('h 
their military iorces wt'ix', in case* of war, 
to be under the command ol Prussia, 
ddiese provisions, which were ke])t sc'cret 
tor the moment, constitute the foundation 
of the union of (Germany. 

This tavourabk' event had b('(‘n chiefly 
eff(‘ct('('l by the action of Napoleon, who 
had uinvisely k‘t the right tiiiK' sli]) ])ast, 
and only now slre'tcht'd out his hands to 
(ierman t('rritory. Bismarck, wnth the 
most subtle di])k)matic skill, had fed the 
king with false ho])es until the war wais 
(k'cided. Th(' ('iiqieror now demanded 
the ])rice of his neutrality. His ambas¬ 
sador. Ik'iiedetti, in an intervic'W^ with 
Ihsinarck on August 5th, demandc'd the 
Rlu'iiish Palatinate' wnth Mainz, as well 
as the district on the Saar, l^ismarck 
P th('n haughtily o})posed him. 

ranee threateiK'd that, if France 

pproac ing uj)on these (daims, he 

w’oiild at oncc', and at any 
cost, make peai'e with the South (h'rmans 
and advaiK'e in alliance with them to con- 
(jut'r Alsac'e and Lorraine. Najioleon 
w'as alarmed, since his forexs w'ere no 
match for the gigantic w’ar ('cpiipment of 
(lermany. Prussia aloni' had 660,000 
men wdth tlu' colours. 

But Bismarck took care that the 
d('inands ot France were ])ublish('d in a 
Paris journal, so that the national fi'el- 
ing ol the (iermans was intt'iisely 
aroused. 6)n the stiX'iigth of tlu'se im¬ 
pressions, the above-nu'iitioiu'd alliances 
with till' South (k'rman states were 
brought about, (jt'rinany w'as thus put 
in a siifficic'iitly strong jiosition to defend 
(‘vc'iy inch of national soil against East 
and West. Napoleon HI. wars diplo¬ 
matically defeated before he was con- 
(]ucred on the lic'ld ol battk'. Drouyn 
de LHuys, since the empt'ror would not 
listen to his ])ro])osals for forcing on a war, 
took farewell, and said : “ 1 have seen three 
dynasties come and go. I know the 
signs ol a])proaching disaster, and I with¬ 
draw.” 

Heinrich Fkiedjung 
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THE PRUSSIAN ASCENDANCY 

AND THE AUSTRO - HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 


October 3rcl, 1866, King William that the incorporation of his land into 
formally took poss('ssion by letters- Prussia was null and void, and exj^ressed 
pat(‘nt of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau. his confidence in the Almighty that He 
and Fr.'inkiort-on-Main, which the Peace would nstore Hanover to the (nielfic 
of Ibagiie had assignc'd to him by thc‘ house “ as He had done sixty years ago, 
law ol nations, and whos'e incor]>oration whcm tlu' same injustice from the same 
into Prussia had been sanctioiU'd by th ‘ quarti'r was not allowed to continue.'’ 
Landtag of the monarchy in S(‘pt('nib(‘r. . vSocieties were secretly formed 

The king dc'clan'd in his spec'ch to tlve throughout the country whose 

Hanoverians on the sanu‘ day that Ik^ Pruss'a restoration, and 

honourc-d th(' gi'ief which they (exj^(‘ri(‘nc(‘d ^ it was proposed to hold a 

in tt‘aring tluansehcs from c'ailier and “ Hanoverian Legion ” in rt'adinc'ss. which, 
endeared comu'Ctioiis, but that the in- should a crisis arise, might be on the spot 
tcu'ests of the nation dictated tlu' firm s.vord in hand. The hatred of the people 

and lasting union of If anover with Prussia. towards Prussia was shown in th(' abuse 

and that Lc'rmany should b(‘ the gainer showiTc'd on individuals, especially on 
l)y th(' ac(]uisitions of Prussia. Prussian soldiers. 

How('ver corrt'ct these ])rinciplt's W('r(\ a It is intinasting to hear that Bismarck 
large' part of tlu' Hanoverians were little entertained the idea, which had once 
inclined to reeognise them and to submit been successfully rc'alis'd by Cleisthenes 
to the inevitable. Devotion to the (lUelfic at Athens, of breaking uj) th.^ existing 
house, above' all to the king, George V., combinations, and creating eiut eif then 

The Blind bliiidiK-ss made him an new forms of ])olitical life*, which should 

object of universal ])ity, and his facilitate the fusion of the' old and new 

Gear ’ y nniversally beloved parts of the country. Accoreling to his 

^ ‘ ■ OueeiiMary; the ceinsideration sjieech in the House of Re'pre s'iitative'S 

that the gentry of the country would be on Fe'bruary 5th. 1807, he' wished to re- 
ousted from the exclusive ])oss:'ssion of divide* all the* country west of the Elbe 
the high office s of state* ; that the capital inte) four large province's, whieL should 
would be severely injured by the loss of correspond to the nu'dijeval tribes, and 
the court ; that antie|uated but familiar be calk'd Old Franconia, Westphalia, 
methods of business we)uld be broke'ii Lower Saxeiny, and Thuringia. Old and 
down on all side s by the Prussian free'dom New Prussia were te) be mergexl in these 
of trade and free'dom of movement ; the provinces as a me'ans e)f softening the 
traditional dislike of the Hanoverians lor contrast between them and the rest e)f the 
the Prussians, especially for the Berliners. Prussian state. Bismarck did not succeed 
who were decried as supercilious and in carrying out this idea ; the states, gradu- 
empty-headed ; in short, ])ersonal feeling Hanover created by political 

ancl practical interests combined in pro- Governed with ^kowed themselves 

ducing the result that the Prussian rule ^ stronger than the original 

was only endured by the nobility, the tribes. No course was left but 

clergy, and a large part of the citizens and to govern the province of Hanover, which 
peasants, with a silent indignation. re'inained unaltereKi in itself, with a bene- 

The king, who had fled to the Castle of volent but firm hand, and to trust in the 
Hietzing, near Vienna, added fuel to the all-effacing power of time. Dictatorial 
discontent by a manifesto to his people on powers in the new territorial divisions had 
October 5th, in which he declared, in l)een granted to the Government until 
c^:)position to the warrant of William 1 ., September 30th, 1867, and the Prussian 
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constitution was to come into force in 
those parts on October ist, 1867. Ad¬ 
vantage was taken of this circumstance 
t(j send an order to the governor-general, 
Von Voigt-Rlictz, that all ofBcials on whose 
imphcit co-operation no reliance could be 
placed should without further delay be 
removed from their posts; a number of 
(iuelf agitators also were con¬ 
fined in the fortress of Minden. 


Punishment 
of Guelf 
Agitators 


This measure was so far effec¬ 
tive that outward tranquillity 
was restorc'd ; but there wen* indications 
that among the ])e()])le loyalty to the 
(iiu‘lfs was by no means jiredominant. 

On OctolxM' 1st, thirty-nine^ rejiresenta- 
tives to tlK‘ Sc'cond Chamber, and 
st'venty dek'gati'S trom tlu' communes, 
declari'd that they accepted the anneexa- 
tion as an unalte'rablc' fact brought on 
by tlu' obstinae'v of the fornu'r (iovcMii- 
iTK'iit itself ; and wheai, on October nth, 
a s])ecial Hanoverian corjis, the tenth, 
was rais(‘d, 425 out of t)f)0 Hanovcaiaii 
officers that is to say. almost two-thirds-- 
at oiH'e went into tlic' Ihiissian service, a 
(ircumstaiu'e which, it may be wedl 
un(l(‘rstoo(I. causc'd a bittei' disap|)oint- 
iiUMit to th(‘ banislu'd king. 

'riimgs wc'iit lar more smoothly in 
Electoral Hesse and Nassau than in 
Hanover ; in the former the des])otic rule 
ol Elector Frederic William 1 ., and m tlie 
latter th(‘ inconsidiMate (‘xcacise of forest 
rights and the refusal to grant the Liberal 
constitution of l84(^, wliose restoration the 
Landtag vainly demanded, had caused the 
subjects to dislike their sovereigns so that 
th(‘ end of the system of i)etty states 
was universally l(?lt to be a rekaise trom 
unendurable conditions. The hading in 
Frankfort was \Try bitter, since the town 
whert‘ the ancient em])erors were elected, 
one of (he most im])ortant commercial 
caj)itals of vSouth Germany, was reduced 
from a Free City to a jirovificial Prussian 
town ; even the enormous development of 
the city, which, as soon as it 
p was freed from its isolation, 

FrankforT ^^^dstri])})ed all the other South 
German towns except Munich, 
could not banish the rnortiftcation felt at 
the loss of mde])endence. 

Bismarck and the king were inde- 
fatigably busy in meeting, so far as was 
feasible, the wishes of the annexed dis¬ 
tricts in order to win them over to the 
new order of things. Electoral Hesse owed 
to the ])crsonal intervention of the monarch 
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the fact that half of its state treasure was 
left in 1867 as a ])rovincial fund to jirovide 
for workhouses, the maintenance of the 
poor, and for the national library ; and 
the province of Hanover received in 
February, 1868, the yearly grant ol a 
sum of ;^75,ooo for ])urj)oses of local 
administration. Am})le jiecuniary com¬ 
pensation was also made to the deposed 
sovereigns. The Elector of Hesse received 
in September, 1867, the other moiety of 
the state treasure, which had accumulated 
from the subsidies jiaid by England in 
I77() for the troops sent to America. 

The Duke of Nassau was assigned, in S(‘])- 
teml)er, 1867, some castles and /Ji,500,000 
sterling, and King (ieorge received in tlu^ 
same month a capital sum of £2.400,000, 
the income of which was to be paid him 
in half-yearly instalments, though the sum 
itself remained in the hands of trustees 
until an agreement had been made with 
his relations as to its administration. 

It was naturally su])})osed, in vdew of 
these friendly ('oncessions, which were only 
sanctioned by the Prussian Landtag after 
a hard contest, that the thi ee princes would 
tacitly, if not (cxprt'ssly, wai\'(‘ 


Bismarck 


all claims to theii' lormei' lei'ri- 


” tories. 13 ut siiua' King George, 

‘ Pi February, i8b8, and hdector 
F^rederic William, in September, i8()8, 
})ublicly made violent attacks u])on Prus¬ 
sia, the sums due to the two sovcaeigns in 
March and Se])tember, i8()8, were seques¬ 
trated. Since (ieorge brought his Guell 
legion to 750 men, and kejit them in 
France unarmed, as “ fugitives,” a law 
of spring, i8t)q, provided that th(‘ interest 
of the sequestrated £2,400,000 should 
be apj)lied to warding off the schcMues 
devised by the king and his emissaries 
to disturb the” peace of Prussia. From 
Bismarck’s saying : “We will pursue 
these obnoxious rejitiles into their hok^s,” 
the sum of money in question was soon 
universally called the Reptile fund ; it 
was mostly emjiloyed on newspaper articles 
in support ol the new order of things. 
It was not until 1892 that the sequestra¬ 
tion was ended in favour of Duke Ernest 
Augustus of Cumberland, son of George V. 

In vSchleswig-Holstein the feeling in 
favour of Duke Frederic still continued; but 
the certainty that the Prussian eagle would 
once for all protect the duchies against the 
detested Danish yoke, and the propaganda 
of a Danish nationality, which was now 
awakening in the Danish border districts 
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of Schleswig, contributed slowly but surely 
to the end that the largely predominant 
(rcrman population learnt to ada])t itself 
to the new conditions. The l)rave spirit 
of the duke, who saw his fondest hopes 
blighted, and scorned to foment a useless 
resistance to the detriment of the duchies, 
helped much to tranquillise men’s minds 
and prepared them for the day when his 
daughter Augusta Victoria should wear 
the impiTial Crown. 

Prussia, at the moment when it with- 
drew from the German Confederation and 
began the war against Austria, had invited 
all the North (ierman 
slates to conclude a 
new league. In August, 
itS()b, nineteen govern¬ 
ments which had 
louglit on Prussia’s side 
m the war piofessed 
their n^adiness to take 
that step. Meiningen 
and the elder line ot 
Reuss, which had stood 
on the side of Austria, 
did the sanu' ailei'some 
hesitation, and the old 
an t i-Prussia n I)ukc‘ 

Bernhard ol Meiningen 
abdicated in tavour of 
his son George. Minis¬ 
terial coiilerences were 
of)ened in 13 erlin on 
December 15th, under 
the ])residen('y ol Bis¬ 
marck, to which n‘])re- 
sentatives were sent by 
all the North (ierman 
governnumts, and hy 
Saxony and Hesse- 
Darmstadt lor tluur 
territory right of the 
Main. The tunda- 
niental ])nnci])les of the 
new federal constitution 
were settled in these conferences. Accord¬ 
ing to it the ])residency of the ('onfedera- 
tion should belong to the King of Prussia 
in so far that he should r(i})rescnt the 
Confederation in foreign politics, declare 
j)eace and war in its name, superintend 
the execution of the Pederal resolutions, 
nominate all officials of the Confederation, 
and command its army and fleet. 

The Federal Camncil was to represent 
the governments, and in it, on the basis 
of the voting conditions in the former 
Gtu'man Confederation, seventeen votes 


should be given by Prussia, four 
by Saxony, two each by Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Brunswick, one by each of 
the remaining eighteen states, making 
forty-three votes in all. The P'ederal 
Council shared in the whole work of 
legislation, and represented tlie sovereigns 
of the Confederation. 

The people were to share in the legds- 
lation by means of a Reichstag springing 
from the direct univ^ersal suffrage. This 
Reichstag possessed also initiative rights ; 
it was not proposed to ])ay the dej:)uties. 
The following wimc declared to be 
Federal matters : The 
army and navy, in 
which connection the 
])eace strength ol the 
army was ffxc'd at i per 
ct^nt. ot the po])ulation 
of i8t)7, and the right 
of increasing it evTiy 
ten years was leserved ; 
then foreign t)olicy, 
t)osts and telegrajihs, 
tolls and trade. The 
finances were to be 
bast'd on the tolls, tlu? 
compulsory taxes, and 
lilt' ])volits of the jiosts 
and telegra])hs. To 
supply any deficit in 
the revenue the indi- 
states w e r e 
})lt;dged to “ rt'gister 
contn])ntions ” in ])ro- 
])ortion to the irurnbers 
of their ])opulation. 
ddie I'ederal Budgtd was 
to be sanctioned lor 
]H'riods of three years ; 
the ex])enses of the 
army were estimated 
at the rate of {,3 ] 15s. 
a head in j)erpetuity. 
After d fferent objec¬ 
tions had betni successfully raised against 
certain ol these |)ro\dsions, they were 
approved on February 2nd, i8()7, and in 
that form submitted to the Constituent 
Reichstag elected on February J2th. 

It was a matter of the greatest import¬ 
ance for the party conditions in this 
Reichstag that in the autumn ol 1866, 
when an effort was being made to get rid 
of the Prussian dispute, two new parties 
appeared on the scene. The National 
Liberal i)arty, which, breaking away from 
the Progressive party—now sinking more 
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GEORGE V. OF HANOVER 
On the annexation of Hanover by Prussia in IShri, 
George V. fled to the Castle of Hietzing, near 
Vienna, and issued a manifesto to Ins people de¬ 
claring the incorporation of his land into Prussia to 
be null and void. The king died at Paris in 1S7S. 
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and more into a policy of l^arreii negations 
—aimed at a confidential and vigorous asso¬ 
ciation with the gueat statesman who had 
shown by his actions tiuit lie was not the 
bigoted country scpiire -junker —which, 
according to tiie outc'i y oi 1 lie Progressix’cs, 
Jic always Jiad hc'cn and still was. Similarly 
the moderate* ('ons(‘r\'ati\'es founded the 

Free Conservative party 
German ,, n i i b 

Empire Parly" ^^Iso tl.C 

Founded .cniuin Km],nvparty 

winch ])i’o]>os('d tounite the 
observance of sound consei vativi* })rni- 
ciples, r(‘S[)(*ct for authority, and su])port 
of the monarchy with wise j)rogress and 
the maintenaiK'c* ol ci\’il libcndy. 

In th(* (.onstiluent Reichstag the ('on- 
S(*rvativ(*s numbered yc) dc'putic^s ; the; 
Free ('ons(*rvati\a‘S, ]() ; the Old Lilxaals, 
who stood near them, 2 y ; the National 
Liberals, yc) ; Frogrc‘Ssi\a'S, only JC). In 
addition tlu'ic* weic* itS Particularists, 
12 PoU'S, 2 Dane's, i Social Dc'Uio- 
crat, Aug. Ih'bc'l, and a numbc'r of 
wild ” ])ohlic'ians. J lic' decision lay 
with the two ])aitic'S whose* ])rincipk'S 
brought them into touc h, and who, in the* 
])hrase of the day, weic' tc'rnu'd the Ivight 
and Left Centre*, the* Frc'c* ('onse*rvativc's, 
and the* National Inberals. 

i he Ke*ichstag chose for j)rc'side*nt 
Eduard Sinison, who had })re*siele'd at the* 
National Assembly in Fianktort, iS4,S- 
1849, and thus was outwardly connc'cte'd 
with the tiaditions oi the* Hc'ieditary 
Im])erial jiarty. 'I'lie* fe'e'ling pre*vailed in 
the debate‘s that, whatc'ver might be* th(* 
jirivate views ol the K'liresentative*s, it was 
imjiossible to disregard the wisht*s ol the* 
state governments, and that, und(*r all 
the cii'cumstances, something must he 
effc'cted by mutual concessions. 

Bismarck gave vigorous expression to 
his feeling in his sjieech of March iith, 
1867, one ol the most jiowerful which 
he (‘veu’ made, whe‘n he ap])(*al(‘d to 
those who would not sanction any 
n. ,, diminution of the Prussian 
Powerful ‘'Kilts in (he Case r,l 

Appeal army estimatos, " Thn mighty 
movemeiyts which last year 
induced the nations Irom the Belt to the 
Adriatic, from the Rhine to the* Caqia- 
tIlians, to ])lay that iron game of dice 
where royal and imjierial crowns are the 
stake, the thousands and thousands ol 
victims of the sword and of disease, who 
by their death sealed the national decision, 
cannot be reconciled with a resolution 
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ad acta. (lentleme!n, if you Ix'lieve that, 
you are not masters of the situation ! . . . 
How would you answer a veteran ed 
Kdniggratz if he asked after the results of 
these mighty efforts ? You would say to 
him, ])erha])S, ‘ Yes, indeed, nothing ha^ 
bee'll done* about (lerman union ; that 
will come in time*. But we have saved the 
Ihidget right ol the Prussian Chamber of 
Dc'putie's, the* right of endang('ring every 
ye*ar the existence of the* Prussian army ; 
loi this we* have fought with the ernjieror 
imde*r the* walls ol Pie*ssl)urg. Console 
yoursell with that, brave* soldier, and let 
the* widow, too, who has buried her 
husband, find consolation there*.’ (ii*ntle- 
men, this jiosilion is an im|)ossibility ! Let 
us wen'k ejiiickly, le*l us ])ut (iermany in 
the* saddle*, anel she will soon le'arn te) nek*.” 

In the* course* ol the eoiderences se)me* 
lorly ame'uehne'iits to the* Bill we'ie* dis- 
cusse'el by the* Re'ichstag. I lius the (k)n- 
le*elerat ion ae'epiiu'd the light eif levying 
ne)t e)nly ineliree t but diie'Ct taxes ; ev^ery 
a'te*ration in the* army anel the fie*e*t was 
inaele ek'jiendent e)n the* e*xpre*ss sanedion 
e)l the* ])resirk*nt. Criminal juriseliedion, 

^ legal i)re)ce'dure', anel in iiri- 

Thc Functions , / . , i i 

\'ate law contract rights at 

^ least, we*re transferred to 

the* C onlederatie)!!. 1 he 
Fe*ek*ral (diane e'llor was lei acex'iit by his 
signature* the* moral, ne)t legal, re*S})Oiisi- 
bility leir the e*naedme'nts e)l the Pre*side*nl. 

'I he ve)ting le>r the' Re'ichstag was te) be 
se'cret ; the eligibility e)l officials as candi- 
elate'S was to be* re'e'ognise'd. Accurate re*- 
portse)f the ])ubhc sittings e)f the Reichstag 
we*re* to Ik* se'Cure against pre)secution. 
d'he* ek*j)uties were teibe ])aid. I'lie* Fe*eleral 
Pjiielget was to be ])asse*d te)r one year 
only, insteael ol three*. In military matters 
the* ])re)Viso that e)ne'-hun(ircelth eif the: 
|)opulation ol i 8()7 should serve with 
the* ce)le)urs in ])e*ace time*, aiiel that 
the* rale* should be* (‘44 15s. ])er head 
was eiiily to be in fore'C until Decem¬ 
ber 41st, 1871. The* (d)nleideration was 
gixe'ii the right te) raise loans in urgent 
e'ase's ; in the case of denial e)f justice in 
any state* the Confederation was bound— 
if a remedy could not be obtaineel by 
k'gal methe)ds tei inte'ifea'c anel afford 
lawlul hel]). As regarded the entry of one 
eir me)ie e)t the South (ierman states into 
the ('euifederatiein, it was settled that this 
should be effected on the motion eif the 
President, by means e)f a legislative act. 
Finally, alterations of the coustitutidh 
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were tn^atecl in the same way, but a two- 
thirds majority in tlie P'ederal Council was 
requisite. The federal governments ac- 
ce])ted nearly all of these resolutions; 
Bismrirek, in their name, lodged ])rotests 
against two of them in th(‘ Reichstag on 
A[)ril 13th. First, against the grant ol daily 
])ay to the representativi^s in the Reichstag. 
In the eyes ot the governments, the limita¬ 
tion of eligibility imjxised by the non¬ 
granting of allowance's was an indispensable 
counterpoise to uni\'ersal suffrage. The 
Reichstag accordingly abandoned the daily 
allowaiK'es. Secondiy, the governments 
regarded it as thoroughly inadmissible that 
th(‘ exist ('lice ol tiie* aimy alter Decemlx'r 
31st, 1871, should b(^ dc'peiuk'nt on the 
annual vote's ol tluetuating majorities, 
while the e'xix'nditure' on the eavil adminis¬ 
tration was le'gally fixe'd. Rudolf (ine'ist, a 
deputy, called aiteiitioii to the' lae't that 
the T.ower House’ might well reliise the 
ex[)ense'S of a prole'ssional army, sne'h as 
existed in England, but ihat a national 
army, like the (ierman, must be* regarde'd 
as a permanent institution. I'he govern¬ 
ments would ha\'e‘ jiie'le'rre'd that, aecoid- 
ing to the original sedienu'. the* minimum 
. strengt h ot the armv should 

Closing of i^ave'been se'ttk'd one'e for 
the Constituent n i . 

„ . . , all, and a iiea inanent provi- 

Reichstag j . 

Sion vole'd tor maintaining 

it. I'lu'y finally, on April 17th, declare'd 
their agree'inem to tlie^ projiosal of the Free' 
Conservatives and ot the- National Liberals, 
which j)r()\ade'd that the* pre^'iit peace 
strength ot the* army, tixe'd until De'ce'inbe'i 
31st, 1871, at one-hundredth ot the'poj)u- 
lation, and the lum[) sum of {,33 15-.. pe'r 
head oi the' army, shoulel be' kept in torce' 
beyonel that date, but only so long as the'y 
should not be' alteie'd by te'deral laws ; 
but the (hsburse'ine'nt ol sums lor the' 
entile national army was to be' annually 
fixed by state law. On Ajiril 17th, i8()7, 
the king closed the Constituent Reichstag 
with a siieech Irom the throne which 
expressed his satisfaction that the federal 
power hael obtained its ne'cessary autho¬ 
rity, and that the members of the Con¬ 
federation had retained fi'eedom of move¬ 
ment in every department where it might 
be advantageous for them. 

After the Landtags of the individual 
states had declaied their assent, the con¬ 
stitution became a reality on July ist, 
1867. Only about four-fifths of the Ge^rmaii 
people were now united in the “ North 
•German Confederation ” ; but this union 


was closer, and hence more powerful, than 
any previous one in Germany ; and for the 
first time in their history the German 
])eo])le ])()ssessed the assured right of co- 
o])erating in the framing of tlieir fortunes 
by the mouths of freely elected ie])resenta- 
tives. The'. South Germans, indeed, still 
held aloof ; but the universal feeling was 
ex])ressed by a Hanoverian : 
c renc ,, Main is no 

Emperor s ^ spectre, but only a 

halting-])lace for us, where 
we can take' water and coal on board, 
and can reco\aa' our breath in order 
soon to ])r()ceed further on our route.” 

During the ek'liberations of the Reichs¬ 
tag a he'avy storm-cloud had gathered, 
but had ha])pily been disj)ersed. Tlie 
French Lmjieror, Na])oleon III., had at- 
lempte'd on August 5th, iSbb, to eibtain 
“ compe'nsations ” for the aggrandisement 
i)f Prussia and the union of Neu'thern 
(L'linany liy demanding Rhenish Hesse 
with Mainz and the' Bavarian Rhenish 
Ikdatinate. Having met with a flat re- 
liisal, he had claime'el, as his re'ward for 
k'aving (R'l nianv to Prussia, both Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 

Ifismarck })rolonge‘d the* negotiations in 
this matter, since he did not wish to 
irritate* Franee beyond endurance, and 
so drive' her into the arms of the e'nemies 
ol Prussia. He did not return any definite 
answer to the'eflfer which he simultane'ously 
re'ce'ived ol an offe'iisive and defensive alli- 
anea* with the Frene h IGnpire; but, so far 
as Luxe'inburg was concerned, k'ft no 
doubt in th.e mind of Count Benede'tti, the 
French ambassador, that King William 
would dee'hne* to give France any active 
assistance 111 aequiring it, and at most 
would passively tok'iate' the proceealing. 

ILit to giw Cinely intimation to friend 
and foe that war would find Ge'rmany 
united, Bismare k jiublished on March lejth, 
i 8()7, the* offensive and defensive alliances 
\\hich Prussia had concluded in August, 
i8()(), with Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden, and which were joined 
Germany Hesse-Darmstadt 

Ready for 

mergcncies were established by 

these treaties, (i) North and South Ger¬ 
many supjiorted each other in case of war 
with their entire military force ; (2) this 
force stood under the single and supreme 
command of the King of Prussia ; (3) all 
the states guaranteed to each other the 
integrity of their respective territories. 
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Napoleon, indeed, persuaded King 
William III. of the Netherlands to con¬ 
clude a treaty, in virtue of which the 
latter ceded to the emperor his right 
to Luxemburg, in return for a compen¬ 
sation of £200,000 ; but the king, who 
very reluctantly surrendered Luxem¬ 
burg, insisted on Prussia’s formal assent 
to the treaty, and, as already 
apo assent was 

ay forthcoming ; the whole 

nation was unanimously 
resolved to ]:)revcnt at all hazards 
tlie smallest encroachment on (ierman 
territory, even on territory which was 
only coniu'cted with the body of tlu' nation 
by the bond of the Zollverein, as had 
be('n the case with Luxemlnirg alter th(‘ 
dissolution of tlie (k'rman Confederation. 

Na])oleon, whose military ix'sources weix' 
not ready for a collision with (Germany, 
filially recoiled before this dc^termiiual 
o})])osition, and all the nion' so l)ecause 
Austria, wluM'e, sinc(' ()(dober joth, i8()(), 
th(i Saxon Haron \’on Beast ])resided at 
the I'oreign OHuac was not iiuluctal, even 
by llu' oif(‘r of Sih'sia, to loini an arnual 
alliaiK'e against Prussia. Austiia had 
felt, too recently and too acut(‘ly, the 
military supeiionty oi Prussia to venture 
on a iK‘w war, es[)t'cially one against the 
entire (ierinan nation. 

On the pro])osal of the Tsar Alexander 
IT. a conference of all the (ireat Powers 
was summoned at T.ondon, and tliis (h'Cided 
tliat l.uxeinburg should l>e left to the 
house ot Nassau-Orange, but l>e declared 
neutral. Prussia accordingly had to 
withdraw her garrison from the iornuM' 
tialeral fortress, Luxemburg, and to 
allow the destruction of its lortifications. 
Hut Luxcanlung remained in Hk* Zoll- 
V(‘rein as l)efore. The inglorious termina¬ 
tion ot a matter fai' from glorious in its<‘ll 
was v(‘iy dtTiimental to Najioleon’s rej)U- 
tation ; the victoiies ot Prussia and the 
formation of tlie North (jcrman C'oiifedera- 
„ , tion. just as the creation of 

ranees Kingdom of Italy some lew 

^ years before, were reckoned 

l)y all supjiorters of the 
doctrine of France’s natural and “legiti¬ 
mate ’’ ]ieg(‘mony in Kurojie as seveae 
defeats to France. “Now,” exclaimed 
Thiers, half in menace, hall in warning, 
before the Chamber in Marcli, 1867, “ no 
further blunders may be committed." 
The emjieror felt himself deejdy in¬ 
jured that Prussia had refused the enlarge- 
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ment of France, which he so ardently 
desired. “ Bismarck has attempted to 
deceive me," he afterwards said to 
Heinrich von Sybel, “ but an emj^eror of 
France may not let himself be deceived." 
Even the Catholic jiarty was indignant 
with him, because he had allowed the 
revolution a free hand and liad left the 
Po])e to be despoiled. Tlie Re]nxblican 
o])]K)siti()n com])letely outdid itself in 
most venomous attacks on the emperor, 
of which Victor Hugo and A. Rogeard 
made themselves the mf)ulhpieces. 

And now, to crown all, theia^ came tlie 
crash of the Mexican expi'dition. The 
(Miiperor gave way before the threat of tlu' 
Lnited States that they would treat the 
continued jnesence of a French army on 
American soil as a casus belli. The' des- 


])erate entreaties of the enpiress, Charlotte, 
who came to Furo})e in July, i8f)t), to 
j)lead lua' liusband’s cause, W(‘re usc'less ; 
when she realised her jiosition, hvv reason 
gave way. ILdween the end of January 
and the middle of March, i&>y, the Fnaicli 
troo])S withdrew from Mexico, and I\laxi- 
inilian, who was too jii'oud to desi*rt his 
followersin the hourof danger, 

wLaZI strengthen 

Withdraw ^ influence ot his 

From Mexico . 1 Pi i 

party by liberal conc'cssions, 

was takem ])risoner at Oueretaro, together 
with (ienerals Miguel Miramon and Tomas 
Mejia, brought before a court-martial, 
and shot as a rebel, on June i()th, 18(17. 

In ord(M' to conciliate French public 
opinion, Napoleon determined u])on liberal 
measures which ran coiint(‘r to the dt'spotic 
traditions of the Second lunpire. Pie 
gianted to the senate and the legislative 
l)ody in J anuary, i8()7, the right to interpel¬ 
late' Hk' (iovc'rnment, and gave jiermission 
that not merely the"“ Minister ol State " - 


tliat is, tlu' hitherto all })owerful Premier— 
but (‘very Minister might jiresent the case 
lor his ])olicy before the Chamber, but only 
under “ instructions from the emjieror." 

I'his concession was regarded, luw- 
(‘\a‘r, as a fundamentally important 
stejv by which the emperor wished to 
introduce, in the place of his own exclusive 
irresponsibility, ministerial rcsjionsibility; 
that is to say, he wished to pass 
from a desjiotic to a constitutional, or 
even paiiiamcntary, method of govern¬ 
ment. That was not, indeed, Napoleon's 
intention ; but one step leads to another, 
and the emperor’s failing health made it 
more and more incumbent on him t». 
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relieve himself of the business of govern- France reckoned herself one of these 
ment. The politicians, who thought they Powers, because she had intervened in 
must contest a change of system on July, i8b6 ; but she had not signed the 
political or j:)ersonal grounds, now com- treaty—indeed, she could not have been 
billed into a reactionary club under the allowed to do so, since she had taken no 
name of the “ Cercle de la rue de 1 ’Arcade.” share in the war—and therefore possessed 
1 he intellectual leader of these ” Arcad- pro])erly no right to su])erintend the 
ians ” was the “Vice-Emperor,” the execution of the treaty. Bismarck adhered 
Minister of State, Rouher, while the strictly to the j)rinci])lc that 

liberalising party, le Tiers parti, which ® Austria alone was entitled to 

grew up in i8b6 between the “Arcadians” takeany actif)ninthismatter, 

and the Republicans, was led by the ^ era ion even Austria might 

former Republican, but now “ freethinking not raise any objections if all the states 
Im])erialist,” Emil Ollivier, a talented of the South, comliined into a union, 
but amliitioas and weak character. wished to form a national bond with the 

1 he Paris International Exhibtion North. The only doubtful point was 
ol the siimiiKM' of 1867 shed a transitory whether any single slate was com])etent 
brilliance over France and the emperor; to join the Nh)rth (ierrnan Confederation, 
but the murd(a()us attem])! of a Pole, But it very soon became clear that 
.^nlon PjC'ieszowski, on the life of the the “ Southern Confederation,” planned 

1 sar AU'xander 11. on June bth, struck at Prague in i8()b, would not come to 
a discordant note in the midst of the pass. Bavaria, as by far the largest 
h'stivities, and comments were made on .state, would naturally have- obtained the 
the absence of the Em])eror Francis Joseph, })redominant j)osition ; but King Charles 
who was in mourning for his brother of Wiirlembcrg was still less willing to 
Maximilian, the \hctim of Na})ole()n’s bad acknowledge the su})eriority of King 
laith, and k(‘])' away from the French Lc'wis 11 . than that of the King of Prussia. 
Friendly ^'^tpital. Na[)oleon and his The (irand Duke Frederic ot Baden, son- 
Meeting of therefore journeyed, in-law of the King ol Prussia, a liberal and 

Emperors August, 18(17, to Salzburg ])atriotic j)rinc(\ was resoh'ed to enter the 
to express their sym])athy to North German Confederation at the next 
hrancis Joseph; they stayed there from opportunity, and his views wc‘re shared 
August i8th to the 2jrd, and although by the majority of his subjects. His 
Najioleon had only come accompanied Ministers, Ka.l Mathy and Rudolph von 
by (leneral Fleury, yet through him and Freydorf, were staunch German jiatriots 
Beust a better understanding was brought like himself. Mathy had written to Bis- 
about between the two empires - a step marck on November i8th, 18(^7, asking 
which was univaasally regarded in Ger- for Baden’s entrance into the Federation, 
many as aimed at Prussia. But although but was put off with hopes for the future, 
the two })arties had merely agreed that and died before attaining his object, 
Prussia should be prevented from crossing on February 4th, i8()8. 
the Main, and Russia from crossing the In spite Of all democratic and ultra- 
Pruth, yet now two camjis were formed montane ojijiosition, the South and North 
in Euroiie : Prussia and Russia stood in were drawing closer to each other, 
the one, Austria and France in the other. Agreeably to the sjiirit of the treaties, all 
Francis Jos(‘i)h jiaid his return visit to the states south of the Main introduced in 
Paris on October 23rd. On his way he had 1868 universal conscription and armed their 
exchanged a “flying and formal ” greeting . infantry with the Prussian 

with the King of Prussia, at the latter’s option needle-gun; inconsequence 

wish, in Oos ; but he said to General IT o^^tained Prus- 

Ducrot in Strassburg: “1 hope that we ^ sian instructors for their 

shall some day march side by side.” troops, and Hesse-Darmstadt concluded, in 

1 he Treaty of Prague, according to the April, 1867, a military treaty with Prussia, 
French conception of it, imj)lied that by the terms of which its troops were com- 
Prussia by its terms was restricted to pletely incorporated into the army of the 
North Germany, and might not venture North German Confederation. The royal 
to form any union with the South German Saxon army, however, by virtue of the 
states, unless the assent of every Power convention of February 7th, 1867, con- 
J)articipating in the treaty was obtained, stituted from J uly ist onwards the 
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Twelfth North German Army Corps, 
under its own administration. In Wiir- 


temberg the new War Minister, Rudolf 
von Wagner, ])roceeded to relorm llie 
army on the Prussian model : and the 
example was Ir-llowed in Pavaria, despite 
tile parlicularisni of that kingdom by the 
War Minister, Sigmund von PrankJi. 7 'he 


Organising 
a United 
German Army 


])reparcilion for a united (ier- 
man army j)r()cee(Ied witlioiit 
interru])tion. The treaty of 
federation with Prussia was 


loss from tlu' free-trade ])rinci])l(‘s pre¬ 
vailing in Prussia, hut also disliked the 
customs union with thc' North as a pn- 
liminary step to ])olitieal amalgamation. 
Yet the interc'sts of trades and industries, 
which obviously could not exist without 
the Zollverein, were so imjiortant that in 
the Pavarian Ju'presentative (diamlxn', on 
Octotn'r 22nd, T8t)7, 117 votes against 17, 
and on the Jist, in th(‘ Wurtemberg 
(Chamber, 7^ against i(), were given for 
the customs union. 


acce])ted by the Chamlxa s in the autumn TIk' First Chambi^r in Pavaria, that o 
of i8t)7, in Paden without any struggle, thc Imperial ('oniicillors, made a futili 

but in Wurtemberg after violent jiarlia- att('in]>t to ])reserv(‘th('Pa\'arian “ libcuam 

mentary disputes, although the democratic vedo ” ; but as Pismarek deelarc'd tha 
])arty of Wurtemberg torcdold that the he would sooner ixaiounee the custom; 
new ])olicv of “ militarism ” would im])ose treaty itself than allow this limitation 01 
an intolerable l)urden on the ]H‘0])le with- it, the Chanilx'r ga\ ('way. Hungary, aftei 

out sc'curmg tlunn against Fraiuxe 'J 1 ie tlu'su])]iression of the Ihiiiganan n'bellioi 

treaty, ac'cordmg to th(‘ ,— -- _ of tlu' yc-ar i84(). was de 

Pavarian constitution, did ])riv('d of inde])endc‘nci', aiu 

not require tin; ajiproval of ' was, as fai as ])ossibl(\ nxlucec 

the estates. ()wing to this ^ to tlu* constitutional status o: 

union of all German race's in J| ^ a crown demesne, which ii 

a common systtan of deieiice ^ f resort was governor 

with such satc'guards, tlu' 

Zollverein, which had b('('n 
rene)unced by Prussia, was 
once more established on a 
iK'W basis. First of all, tiv' 
so-called lib('rum v('to of (aich 
])articular state'—the right to j 
re])udiate any resolution of I 
tlu' majority as not legally Francis dfak ce'utral Parliament of tlu' 

, - ,‘ , • A Hungranan politician ijrominent . i i 

hiiKliiig on the non-ass('nt- ^is country’s struggles for nioiiarcliy cre'ated by the con¬ 
ing state*—was abolishe'd ; in liberty, he led the movement stitiitiejii of February 2f)th, 


The* First Chambi*r in Pavaria, that of 
the Imperial ('ouncilleu's, made a futile’ 
atte'm]>t to ])reserve' the* Pa\’arian “ libe’rum 
veto ” ; but as Pismare*k declare'd that 
he weiuld sooner re'iieiuuce the custe)ms 
treaty itself than allow this limitation on 
it, the Chambe'r ga\ e'way. Hungary, after 
tlu'su])]U'essie)n e)f the Hungarian re'bellion 
—_ _ of the' ye-ar was de- 

])rive'd eif inehqx'nde'iice', anel 
was, as fai as ])ossible', re'duced 
% to the’ constitutional status of 

a crown demesne, which in 
the last re'sort was ge)ve‘rned 
from Vienna. I'lie* ])roud 
Magyar ])e'Oj)le had not re- 
signeel itself in silence' te) this 
lot, but e'ontiniK aisly de’- 
maneleel the restoration of its 
inelejiendene'e. It absolute'ly 
n'fust'd to send re'j)r('sentative's 
to the l\eie:hsrat in Vienna, 
DFAK ^ ce'utral Parliarne'iit of the' 


mg state'—was abolishe'd ; m liberty, he led the movement stitiitieui of February 2f)th, 
its place was intrexluced the' the sending of represen- iggx The leader e)f the 

l.rinciplr that resolutions ‘-t-es to the Reichsrat h. Vienna. , )|,|K.sition Wits Fi ancis Dt^k, 

passed by the majeirity we'Ce biiuling on i(So ;-i(S7(), originally a lawyer anel judiehal 
th‘' minority. '\ he work of legislating for assesseir in his own cenmty e)f Szala. He 
tho Zollverein was te) be carneel out hael be'eii Mimste’r ol Justice in 1848, and 


against the sending of represen¬ 
tatives to the Reichsrat in Vienna. 


biiuliiifj 


by the Feeleral (h)uiicil and Reichstag became later a philiamentary ])e)litician 
according te) this j)rinci])le. by j)rofession ; he' was a man of shrewd- 

Pe'sides matters coniiecteel with customs, ness, dete'rminatioii, and integrity, of 
the taxation of the salt obtained within temj)erate vie'ws, re'solute' in advocating 
the Ze)llverein, and of the tobacce> the rights of his })eople and yet unwilling to 

produce’d or inqieirted into the Zollveuein, interfere with the uneloubted 

fell within the com])ete’nce of the Reichs- . ^ rights e)f the Crown. He was 

tag, sitting as the Customs Parliament. unganan abuse 

The duration of the customs treaty was ovemen s labour no less than 


once more fixed for tweh e years, with the 
proviso that, if notice was not given, it 
would continue as a matter of cour.se for 
another twelve years. 

These treaties also met with op])osi- 
tion in Wurtemberg and Pavaria from 
the protectionists and the ])articulansts, 
who not only feared heavy economic 


to the communist views rife among the 
Hungarian j)easantry, whose su])porters 
would have most gladly divided the 
property of the nobles among themselves. 
Some reputation was also enjoyed by 
Count Julius Andrassy, whose inclinations 
led him into the region of foreign ])olicy. 
The defeat of Austria in the year i85(^ 
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broke the ice both in the westtM'n and 
eastern half of tlie Empire. Schmerling, 
the cH'ator of the Fc'brnary constitution, 
consented in April, i8bi, lo summon once 
more the Hungarian Landtag, which had 
been dis.^olved in 1849. But since Deak 
demaiidefl a return to the state of things 
which had existed before 
1848, no understanding was 
reached, and in th(‘ y('ar i8f)() 

Chuieral Kla])ka, with Bis¬ 
marck’s su])port, organised a 
“ Hungarian k'gion ” to light 
on tlie sid(‘ of Prussia against 
the Hous(‘ of Ha])sl)urg- 
Lorraine. d'h(' defeat of iShf) 
convinced the Em])eror 
Fran (is Iose[di that a recon¬ 
ciliation with Hungary was 
absolutely (‘ssential if Austria 
was not to be comj)l('t(‘ly 
crip})led 1)\’ int(.‘rnal feuds and 
])re\a*nted from mamtainiiig 
its aha'ady tott(a*ing ])osition 
as a (ireat Power. “In the 
East,” said Andrassy, “ no 
j)ow(‘r is i('ss important than 
Austria, and yet it ought, in tlu* int(‘r(‘sts 
of ci\'ilisation, to ha\’e gieat mf]n(‘]i('e 
there.” Tlu* (Germans in Austria ('anu' to 
the h(‘l]) of the Magyars wiien tiu'y declaied 
at a nuading 111 Aussee on Si'ptcanbc'r loth, 
i8t)0 : “ Dualism, but not l^'ederalism ! no 
joint monarchy, still k'ss a . , . 

mere Federation, but two 
halves of th(' (anpire, compact 
in thv‘mse]\’('s and (']os('ly 
united tog('th('r against the 
outsi(.k‘ world." 

The lu'W Foreign Minist('r. 

Friedrich l^kaalinand, Baron 
B('ust, i8o()-i8f)(), an (ex¬ 
cessively energetic statesman, 
whose ])ride did not Idind 
him to the needs of the lime, 
worked towards the same end. 

He wished to restore Austria 
to its old ]K)sition by settlings 
the dissensions and b}^ modern 
k'gislation, and to leave its 
forces free fora strong foreign 
policy, which might limit the 
encroachments of Prussia and Russia. 
The circumstance that Beust wais a 
foreigner and a Protestant enabled him 
to act with greater im])artiality towards 
the affairs of Austria than a native 
statesman engaged m party struggle's 
could usually manifest, but it roused much 



COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY 
For his share in the revolutionary 
movement of l^t'> he was exiled 
from Hnny:ary , returnmR: to his 
own country in !V>7, he became 
Pnmc Minister ten years later. 


pn'judicT' and distrust against him. Wfien 
he had already declared to the reassembled 
Hungarian Reiclistag on November ipth, 
i8bb, his willingness to conform witii the 
wislu'S of the nation, having been nomi¬ 
nated on February 7th, iSfy. Prime 
Minister of Austria in plact^ of Count 
Bek'redi, he succeeded m 
obtaining the im])erial decrees 
of February, i8b7. According 
to thes(', Hungary rt'covered 
its indejiendence, receiving a 
ix'sponsible Ministry ot its 
own nnd('r Andrassy. Croatia, 
tlu' military frontier, and 
Transylvxinia wen' united 
with it ; the “ Court Chan- 
c(‘ry,” which existed tor 
Hnngarv and Transvlvania m 
\b('nna, as wi'll astlu' ofh('e ot 
Hungarian \'iC('roy, were 
abolished bom the moment 
tlu' new Ministry Ix'gan its 
ofhcial a('tivit\’. Tlu'western 
hall of the ('inpin', for whi('h, 
unofiicially. the name Cis- 
Jauthania. or th(' country 
border-riv'cr Lc'itJia, was soon 
also receivc'd its 





BARON BEUST 
To this Austrian statesman be- 
longrs the credit of reconciling 
Hungary to Austria. Born at 
Dresden in ISOJ), he died in issc.. 


\\< st ol IIr 
adopted, naturally 
sjK'Ci'al governnu'nt. 

it was proposed that foreign jiolicy, tlu' 
army—tlietieiman langnag(' to Ix' used 
lor wot(ls ol ('oinniand—the ('xeise, and 
, ih(' national (h'ht should lit' 

regald('(l as joint roiKX'rns of 
the ” Aiistiiaii- Hungarian 
monarchy,” as the otticial 
title ran. Accvirding to this 
agrcenu'nt three' imperial 
Ministers were eu'ated for 
ioreign affairs, the army, and 
th(' hnance's. The' im])erial 
Ministc'r tor Foreign Affairs 
was to preside in the imiierial 
Ministry and hear the title' 
of Tinpe'rial Chance'llor, this 
office bc'ing eonferred on 
Baron lEnist, as the jiromoter 
of tlie' eom[)romise‘ with 
H u n g a r y. The imperial 
Ministers were', responsible 
to the so-called Delega¬ 
tions for their measures ; these Delega¬ 
tions were bodies of thirty-six deputies 
each, which wc'ic elected by the Parlia¬ 
ments of the two halves of the kingdom, 
on a fixed ])roportion to tlie First and 
Second CJiambers, and met alternately a.t 
Vienna and Pe.'sth. They discussed tiie 
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Coronation 
of Francis 
Joseph 


governmental proposals separately and in¬ 
dependently ; valid resolutions could there¬ 
fore only come into force hy the agreement 
of the Delegations. The share oi Hungary 
in the joint ex])end]ture was fixed in 1867 
at thirty per cent., that of Austria at 
seventy per ceuit. The Coinjiromise, and 
also the Customs and Commerce 
Tieaty of the two halves of the 
(un])ire were to be valid for 
ten years. On June 8th, 1867, 
the solemn (oronation of Francis Jose])h 
and his consort Flizalieth took ]:)lac(‘. 
The Magyars tell tlaunseha's victors and 
masters in thi'ir own ('ountry. The 
Roumanians and the Saxons in Transyl- 
\'ania wcuc' (U'stiiu'd soon b) feel tht‘ lu'avy 
liand oi tlu' ruling peoj)le, 
which wished by com ilia- 
iion or by forct* to make 
Magyars of tlu' w'hole 
])0])ulation o! Hungary. 

7 'h(' ('mats, on the otluu' 
hand, who loruud a 
com]uu't nation of two 
millions, and were* in- 
v'('t('rat(‘ eiK'inies o! tlu^ 

H u ngar i a n s, ]('C('i\’(‘d 
Irorn the Hungaiians on 
June 21st, i8()8, th(' ('on- 
vession that a spinhal 
('mat Minister slumld sit 
in the Ministry at Festh, 
and that torty-li\a' pc'r 
cent, of tilt' rex't'iiiies ot 
th(' ('ountrv should re¬ 
main reserved for tht' 
counti \' itself. Accord¬ 
ingly, on Decemher jtgh, 
t8 ()8, tht' twenty-nine 
('roiit dt'])uties a])})eared 
in the Hungarian Reichs¬ 
tag, from whitii tlit'v 
had bt'eii abst'ut tor fully twt'iity years. 

Tht' dis])utes betwet'ii j)artit'S and 
nationalities in Austria wt're straint'd to 
the utmost. The (it'rmans defended the 
ct'ntralised constitution of Fc'bruary 25th, 
i8()i, and with it the jiredominaiice oi 
their race, for which tlu'y claimed superi¬ 
ority to other nationalities in intellectual 
gifts and achievt'inents ; jiolitically. the 
majority of them were Liberals. The 
Slavs, on the other liand, but, above all, 
tht' Czechs, were for a form of Federalism, 
which would guarantee more liberty of 
action to the several crown lands ; and 
the Feudals and Clericals su])ported the 
same view. But Beust induced the Poles 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA 
Born in he became Emperor of Austria 

in IMS, on the death of his nncle, Ferdinand I., 
and on June Sth, 1F(>7, on the formation of 
an Austro-Hungarian State, he was crowned 
at Pest with the crown of St. Stephen. 


by concessions at the cost of the Galician 
Ruthenians, who com])ose 43 per cent, of 
the 7,000,000 of (lalician ])oj)ulation, and 
of the other crown lands, to take their 
seats in the Reichsrat ; and he also suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring a German majority in 
the Landtags of Bohemia and Moravia. 
Thus, on May 22nd, 18(17, the regular 
“ inner ” Reichsrat, com])osed of de]nitit's 
of the several Landtags, could be ojiened ; 
but the Czechs refused to sit in it. 

The Ministry of Beust, in conformity with 
the universal change' in o])inion, ])ilot('d 
through the two Flouses of the Reichsrat a 
series of laws during the couise of the 
year 1867 which rec'cived the lorce of 
statutes by the imjx'iial sanclion gi\'('n on 
i)('C('mber 21st, i 8 () 7 . ]>y 

this means, Austria, once* 
the ]m)mi.->cd land of dt's 
})otism, was changc'd info 
a modern constitutional 
state'. Thus ministe'rial 
resjionsibility was intro- 
duce'd, and a stede' court 
of twenty-five membe'rs 
was createel fe>r the' trial 
e)f imj)eache‘(l Ministe-i's ; 
e'e]uality of all citize'iis in 
the' e'ye'S of the' law, e'(|ual 
eligibility to all office's, 
free'dom of migration, 
lilie'i’ty of the Pre'.ss ami 
of associatie)!!, liberty of 
('onscie'iice and religion, 
the' inviolability of ])rivat< 
heiuse'S, and the secre'cy ol 
letters, freeeleim of re'- 
ligion, freedom of educa¬ 
tion, the separation of the 
administration of justice* 
from the' gove'rnment, in 
slMirt, all the bk'ssings of a 
modern state, were' bestowed at one* bk>w’ 
on a ])eopk' which a lew^ meinths be'feire* 
hael been ge)ve'rne‘d like* a lierel of cattle*. 
The House of Representatives rece'ived 
the right of electing a jiiTsident, the right 
. of voting taxes and recruits, 

. the right eif legislation in all 

the Oovernment . v .1 x 

f . . . important matters; it was to 

of Austria , ^ , 

be summoned annually, and 

its debates were to lie public. Tlie powT'is of 
the Landtags were proportionately limited. 

These achievements were accompanied 
by a law, based on the eleventh article 
of the law as to the representation of the 
empire, dealing with the supervision of 
the primary schools, Volksschule, by 
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which local, district, and national school- 
hoards were constituted, and to all three 
of them not merely representatives of the 
Church, but also of the state and of educa¬ 
tion, were nominated. The Concordat 


of tlie year 1855 had decilt with educa¬ 
tion and given the Church full power 
over the schools, but, by one of the few 
invariable laws of history, the reaction 
was only the more violent. 

The em])eror, in a letter to the Arch¬ 


bishop of 

Emperor 
Blames the 
Bishops 


Vienna, blamed the bishops 
because, instead of being 
conciliatory, they had rousecl 
int(‘nse animosity, and thus 
rendered the task of the 


riovernnK'nt more arduous. A new 


Ministry, with the es})ecial su])port of 
Hc'ust, who in this connection assured the 


])a])al nuncio tliat according to his con- 
victk)n the Austrian monarchy and the 
(kitholic (diurch wer(‘ sisttas. carried in the 


laws on May 25th, 1868. But when Pius 
IX., on June 22nd, denounced them in the 
most bitter terms as abominable, abso¬ 
lutely null, and once for all invalid, the 
feud between Church and State became 
most acute. The Pope, in view of the 
legislation directed against the omnipo¬ 
tence of the Church, felt himself only 
strengthened in his long-cherished in¬ 
tention of claiming doctrinal infallibility 
for the ])a})al chair. When, however, on 
July i8th, 1870, this attribute was awarded 
him by the Vatican Council, Austria re¬ 
plied by a revocation of the Concordat on 
July doth, and the restoration of the 
'' ])lacitum regiiim ”—^royal consent—as 
an essential condition for the validity of 
any pa])al enactiiK'nt in Austria. 

During these struggk's the finances of 
Austria were reorganised by a sonu'what 
violent nu^asure. Th(‘ ju'o])osal ol Ignaz 
Edlen von Plener, Minister of Commerce, 


l^])])er House in March, i8()8. the laws was accej)ted by a large majority in the 

which had been determined u])on by the Lower House' in June', i8t)8 ; by this the 

Le)wer He)use in 1867. By these* laws (i) entire ])ublic ele'bt was to be* transtormc'd 

civil marriage was granted in the* case into one unihe'd 5 ])e'r cent, stock, but as 

wlu're a jU'iest, fe)r rease)ns ne)t recognise*el the intere'st was to })ay a tax of 20 ])e‘r 

by the state, infused to j)ut up the banns cent., the rate e)l inte'rest ])ayable' by the* 
e)f an engaged e'e)U])le ; (2) the supreme Austria’s was in iact I’e'eluce'el to 4 

management e)f a sche)ol, with exe'e])tie)n . ])ei’ cent. The* army was re*- 

e)f the religious instruction, was reserved • .organised in Decemi)er, i8f)8, 

to the state, and the ])ost of teach('r ^ organise ])asis of universal con- 

was ojH'ii to ('\’('ry citizen of tin* state scnptjon, and the war strength fixed for 

without distinction of denomination; t(‘n years at 8uo.000 men. The Landwehr 

(d) in mixed niarriag('s the* sons wen* was to comjirise not iiK'ii'ly the older 

to accejit the religion of the father, membeis ol the liiu' lroo])s. but also those 

the da ighters that of flu* mother, and ]H*rsons who, tliougli a\*ailable, had ])eeij 

ev('ry citizen should have the right to rejected as superiluous. and had thus 

('hang(! his religion on comiileting his not enjoyed any thorough training in 

fourl('enth year. The emperor signed the the ranks. 
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THE DECLINE OF NAPOLEON III. 

APPROACH OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


'^HE Roman question was one of the 
^ most difhc'ult with wliiiii \a])o]t‘on ITI. 
had to d('al. The emjieror had withdrawn 
his troo])s from Rome in Se])t(‘mber. 
after tJie Italian (iovernment had pknl^ed 
its(‘h to remove tlu' seat ol the monarehv 
from Turin to Florenei', wliK'h proinisi* 
im])li(H] a et'rtain ahandoiinu'Ut of elaim 
to the ea])ital, Ronav and iK'ither to 
attack Romt' itsi'lt nor to allow it to 1 h‘ 
attacked by any other INiwer. The Idtia- 
montaiK'S in hh'ance were Ix'sidi* them¬ 
selves at this agreeiiKUU : they saw in it 
the withdrawal o( French ])rotection from 
the still existing Iragmcmt ol the lemjioral 
power of the* l^)p(', the beginning, there¬ 
fore, ol its end ; a.nd if they regardi'd this 
end as a ht\avy blow to the Church, the 
Clruu’inist ])arty, lu'adt'd by Adol])he 
Thiers, whicli held the Frc'ndi leadership 
in luirojK* to be ])art of the order of the 
universe', rc-gardt'd a complete victory of 
. the Italian national state' as 
j an irre\a)cat)le lundraiice' lo 
Chamber aad K.a^clsliip on tin- south 

the rops. 

establishment ol the (ie'rman national state 
seenu'd to be the e'ud ol that jireelominance' 
on the' e'ast bank eif the Rhine'. 

In Fe'bruary, j8t)t), the- Fiene'h Chamber 
jnder these two intluences ade>])ted the' re'- 
solution that tht' se'cular sovereignty of the 
Po])e was e'ssential for his sjiiritual rejiuta- 
tiein ; and after the revc'ision of Venice' to 
Italy Ultramontane attacks were showere'd 
u])on Liberal conceptions in general anel 
Italy in particular. The Radical Minister 
of Public Instruction. Victor Duniy. who 
brought the Orders which concerned them¬ 
selves with education under the common 
law, claimeel for the state the' education of 
girls, and founded national libraries of a 
Liberal character ; but he had to guard 
against the pronounced hostility of the 
Clericals, and could not prevent, in July, 
1867, the temporary closure of the “ Kcole 
Normale,” the teachers’ training institu¬ 
tion, in which Liberal views were active. 


The effect of these occurrences was. on 
th(‘ Italian ;.id(', that tlu' democratic 
Ministc'r Rattazzi. n friend to tlie French, 
hopc'd lor a re\’olution in Rome its('lf, in 
tlu' ('oursc of which \hclor Emmanuel 
might coiiu' iorwai'd, as in 185P. to rc'Store 
order. 11 his troojis occupied Rome in 
this way, tlu' Roman (]iK'Sti()u might be 
soKc'd very sim])ly. without 
ic ory o t \aolation of tho Si'ptem- 

, . ber Tre<it\'. F>ut (laribaldi, 

Pope s Army 

tori'in pi('('('s this delicate wc'b of statecralt 
bv ('utering the states of the C'hurch in 
S(.'ptember, 18(17, at the lii'ad of a band of 
Nolunteers, in maler to overthrow the Po])e. 
When Rattazzi, on bt'ing required by 
NapoU'on Ill. to tak(' ('ounti'r mi'asures 
in virtue of the tieaty, j)ri'ferr(.'d to tender 
his resignation, the ('m])eror si'iit an army 
lioin Toulon to Rome' under Failly. 

This. tog( Iher witli tlu* jiapal soldii'i's 
under (ieiieral Hermann Kanzier, ovi'rtook 
tlu' (an ibaldians, who had immediately 
bi'gun to 1 ('treat on Monte Rotondo, lU'ar 
Meiitana, north-t'asi oi Rome, and (h'alt 
them ac'rushingblow, November ;rd. “ The 
chasS('})ots ha\'e done wondi'is,” Failly 
wrote to the king. 1'lu' h'reiu'h army was 
now compelk'd to remain in Ronu', since 
otherwisi' tlu' rule ol the Pop(' would have 
inmu'diati'ly collapsed. A part of Najio- 
leon’s ])Ower was again lirmly" ])lanted in 
Italy, the indignation of all o])])oneiits (af 
the papacy against the guardian of the 
Po])e was oiue again unloosed, and the 
,,, . ,,, disliki' of the Italiams for the 


^ man who jiiV'ca'iited the com- 

the Guardian , , I +1 • • i 

, „ ])letion ol then unity was 

01 the Pope ^ i j 1 O'! 

accentuatc'd. Ihe ('uijx'ror 

vainly tric'd to submit the Rmnan question 
to the decision of a Euro])ean congress, 
which he ])ro])osed to call for this ])urpose. 
No other threat Power wished to burn its 
fingers in this dilTicult affair. 

Naj)oleon, meantime, ('onscious that 
France, from the military ])oint of \hew, 
was far behind Prussia, had devised all 
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sorts of phns to equalise this dispropor¬ 
tion. The first sclieme, which really 
effected some result and went to the root 
of the evil, sim])ly aimed at the introduc¬ 
tion (h a universal cons('ription after the 
Prussian mod(‘l ; but the em])eror encoun¬ 
tered in this tlie o})position, both ol his 
generals—who tor the most part were 
ri'i- n j- suffici(‘ritly ]u*ejudiced to con- 
The Radicals a professional army as 

w-rf*^**'*^ more efhcient tlian a national 
Militarism politicians. 

who, ])artly out of regard ior the ])0])ular 
dislike of univt'rsal military s('rvice, partly 
on political grounds, would hear nothing 
of such a measure. All Radicals shrank 
Irom “ militarism ” and every UK^asiire 
whi(di might strengtlieii the monarchy. 

Thus the keem-sighted and tmtM gcdic War 
Minist(‘r, Marshal Niel, was foreed in the 
end, against his bidter judgment, to be 
('onteiit with a law whieh ])roclaimed, in 
])rincij)le, univiusal military service, and 
ti.xed its duration at nine years, but, as a 
matt(‘r ot lacd, at once luaitralised this 
relorm, since each individual had tlu^ 
admittc'd right to luiy himself off from 
service in the liiue Only the duty of 
lorming ])arl ol tlu‘ militia, or “ garde 
mobihe” was incumbent on everyoiux 
P>ut, bom considerations of economy, this 
“ garde mobile ” was allowed to exist on 
paper only, without any atlemjit to call 
it into existcmcc' beyond the form of 
nominating the officers ; the men were 
not organised or even called out for 
training. It thus hajipeiu'd that the North 
(lermaii ConfcHleration, with jo,()()(),ooo 
souls and an annual levy of qo.ooo, could 
[)ut an army of 540,000 into the held, but 
France, with jt),000,000 inhabitants, 
raised only 550,000 men. 

In armanu'iit, howeva-r, the French infan¬ 
try enjoyed a considerable advantage, since 
it was e(piip])ed wath the Chassej)ot rifle, 
which had a range of 1,200 paces,Tompared 
with which the needle-gun, with a range of 
400 paces only, became at long 
^ distances as useless as a stick ; 
in addition to this, the French 


Missiles of 
Warfare 


weapon was superior to the 
German by reason of a smaller bore, a 
better breech, and its handiness. On the 
other hand, the North German artillery, 
whose shells only burst on striking, was 
superior to the French, whose missiles 
burst after a certain time, often difficult 
to calculate exactly, and sometimes ex¬ 
ploded in the air before reaching their 
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mark. The mitraiheuse, on which the 
Frencli founded great hopes, proved itself 
in 1870 to be by no means a serviceable 
weapon, and it was not considered neces¬ 
sary on the (ierman side to adopt it. 

I'he necessity of again finding stronger 
suptiort in the nation suggested to the 
emperor in January, i8bq, the plan of 
securing the ])urchase and management 
l)y the French Eastern Railway of the 
Belgian jirivate railways to Brussels and 
Rotterdam. In this way Belgium w'ould 
become, first economically, and subse¬ 
quently j)olitically, d(‘pendent on France. 
But tiie Belgian Lilxual government of 
Frere-Orban rtd'used assent to the treaty 
lor sale ; and since in this qiu'stien they 
were ba('ked by their othiM'wdsc' deadly 
enemies, the lUtramoutane i)arty, this 
attempt also of the (‘inperor to rc'store 
his ])restige })r()ved a failur(‘. 

Although Prussia had entirely ke])t 
away from any share in the whole matter, 
she was accused by several French papers 
ol having instigatt'd the Ih'lgian (iovein- 
ment to opposition. Ev(‘n the treaty with 
Baden, by wdiich Badeners waua* allowaxl 
. , to |)ass tlu^r terms of military 

usfria s s(M'vic(' in Prussia, and Prus- 

m arrassed Baden, could not SUC- 

inances cessiully be laqiresented as an 
infringement ot the Tiaaity of Prague'. 
NevertheU'SS, France, Austria, and Italy, 
since' the summer of i8t)8, had vigorously 
])rosecuted the ne'geitiations lor a tri[)le' 
alliance elirecteel against Prussia* Bn\ 
Be'ust w’as re'strained by several considera¬ 
tions the embarrassed ceindition e)t 
Austrian finance's, the inceimplete'ness ol 
the! army relorm, the' many elifficulties of 
the domestic situation, the', reluctance ol 
ie),ooo,e)oe) (u'rmans in Austria to make' 
war on the'ir compatriots, the ava'ision e)l 
Hungary to every pre)ject for restoring the 
Austrian ]:)redominance in Germany. 

He saw himself quite unable tei undertake 
a war immeeliately, heiwever much a war 
might have suited his inveterate hatred of 
Prussia. Such a war, according to his 
view, ought to arise from a non-German 
cause, some collision of Austria and 
Russia in the East, when Prussia would go 
over te) the Russian side, and thus any 
a])pearance of the war being waged 
against German union would be avoided; 
otherwise, war was the best method of 
effecting an immediate reconciliation bc- 
tveen North and South. A war against 
German unity was unacceptable to the 
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Italians also, since in all probability it 
would have been followed by a war against 
their own unity, and this they did not wish 
to see destroyed, but completed; and 
probably a portion of the Conservative 
party would only have been induced to 
fight against Prussia by the surrender of 
Koine. But the em])eror, who did not 
venture to inflict a further wound upon 
the susceptibilities of his Catholic subjects, 
could not in any case fulfil this condition; 
and the majority of the Italians stood on 
the side of the Ministers, who declared to 
King Victor Emmanuel in July, that 

they ('ould not be ])arties to obliterating 
the events of the year i8t)(). 

Eight is thrown on the situation by the 
anxic'ty of Beust lest Napol(M)n should not 
be playing an honourable game, but m the 
last instance, if Prussia, intimidated by the 
'briple Allianccg was inclined toconcessions, 
should make an agreement ; 
with Prussia at the cost of ■ 
Austria. Since the negotia¬ 
tions thus met insuperable 
ditticulties everywhere, their 
continuance was, in Sejitem- 
ber, icS()C), indehnitely post- 
])oned, to use Najioleou’s 
words to Francis Josejih. No 
terms, according to Beust’s 
statements, had yet been 
signed, l)ut a verbal agree¬ 
ment had been made on three 
points : (i) That the aim of ' victof 

the alliance, if evaU' it was Historian and 
. ’ became Mimste 

('onclluEd, should be jirotec- tion in France, 


VICTOR DURUY 


majority against the followers of Rouher. 
Napoleon III. need not have regarded the 
result of the elections as a sign of jiojiular 
hostility to himself ; even the Third 
party was imjierialist. But the result 
was bound to endanger his position if he 
declared his agreement with Rouher and 
the “Arcadians.” He therefore veered 

“KT#- I round, dissolved the “ National 
NaiionM ” on July 17th-- 

... Rouher was com])ensated liy 

IS so VC presidency in the Senate, 

which, on August 2nd, in a solemn session, 
accepted the scheme' of reform settled by 
the Calhnet —and submitted on September 
6th, i8t)p, comprehensive constitutional 
reforms to the appioval of the Senate. 
By these, the legislative body acquired 

the rights of electing all its officials, of 
initiating legislation, of demanding in¬ 

quiries. and of aiqirojiriatiug the su})]ilies 
- ' which it voted to sjiecific 

branclu's of the])ublic service. 
Although the constitutional 
resj)onsibility of the einiieror 
himst.'lfwas nol given iq), yi't 
ilie j)nncii)le of ministerial 
ri‘S])onsibihty was introduced, 
and ])rovision made tor the 
iin})ea('hinent of Ministers 
be lore the Senate. The em- 
])eror himsc'lf, when speaking 
to tlu' Italian ambassador, 
('onstantm Nigra, character- 
DURUY is('d the sco])(' of these 

lucationist, he ivforiiis as lollows : “ 1 had 


the alliance, if ever it was educationist he ivforms as lollows: “1 had 

. ’ 1,1 became Minister of Public Instruc- , , ■ , 

('oncludLcl, should he jirotec- tion in France, and did much for the clioice bt'tweeii wai' and 

tion .111(1 peace ; (2) that the Jj;®. folmXroTnanoulnfSi^^^^ ])ers(inal rule on one side, and 
iiarties should suiioort each iron, a oeace with liberal relorms on 


]>arties should sujiport each i ro... a i 

other 111 all negotiations between the 
(ireat Powers ; and (j) that Austria, in a 
war iietween France and Prussia should 
remain at least neutral. 

At the moment when these negotiations 
liad come to a standstill a great change 
had taken place in the internal affairs of 
France. At the new elections to the legis- 
p lative body on May 23rd, 

i8f)q, a great shrinkage of the 

in France votcs was apparent ; 

while the ojiposition in 1857 
had received only 810,000, and in 1863 
had reached 1,800,000, it now swelled 
to 3,300,000, and the figures of the Govern¬ 
ment party receded from 5,300,000 in the 
year 1863 to 4,600,000. Ollivier’s “ Third 
Party ” obtained 130 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and, combined with the forty 
Hptes of the Republican Left, formed a 


peace with liberal reforms on 
the other side. 1 decided tor tlu^ latter.” 
Tlie ciicumstaiice that his exiierienced 
War Ministei', Ni('l, died on August 14th, 
i8()(), had at first tlu' effect of making 
every warlike expedition seem doubly 
hazardous ; it was destined to be seen 
that his successor. Marshal I.ebauif, 
])ossessed neither the ex[)erience nor the 
foresight of Nieh 

The emjieror summoned on January 2nd, 
1870, the Ministry, which, in virtue of 
the decree of the vSenate, was to undertake 
the responsible conduct of business. Its 
head was Emile Ollivier, who became 
Minister of Justice and Public Worshi}) ; 
Count Darn, a clever and cautious man of 
marked personality, received the Foreign 
Office ; the Home Office went to Chevan- 
dier de Valdrome, the Finances to Buffet. 
But since the Left demanded that the 
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('hamher should receive the nglit of co- 
oj)eratiiig in any future alteration of Die 
constitution, as othei'wise ' e-ry,. 

a resolution of the* Senate " ' 

might recall one day V, fiat ' 
it had grant(‘d the | 
j)revious day, the (;m])cror 
without demur submitted 
the constitutional changes P 
to a ])lebiscite on the 
ground that the nation P 
had in his time, in 185,^, 1 
a|){)roved the^ constitu¬ 
tion ot th(‘ emjiiKs and 
had therefore a claim to 
say if this constitution 
was to bc' altered, 'i'lu' 

({Liestioii ])Ut to the 
})eo])le was wlithlier it 
.ijiproved ol the' derre'e ot 
the Senate on Se])teniber 
and whet her it 
u ished by this means to 
lachitate the future a, ^ 




i. 4 , i , 4 EMILE OLLIVIER . 

Ln. 1 itaU' the 1 U t 11 1 e Ministry summoned by ]>(>Wer 111 

transmission ol tlie crown Napoleon III. at the be^rinninjj of lH7n was unhinitt'd 

ilw. ^ . 1 i, Eniile Olhvier, agrainst whom the accusation , 

l.om llie t m])e I ol 10 nls has been made that “ with a h^ht heart ’ he jiroClaiUat 

son. 1 ht‘ answer ol "Joshed ins country into war with Germany.' i 


1; om the em])eroi to his 
son. 'I'he answer ol 
7, ]5(),I42 eUrdors was in 
the athrmativer that ol 
-1ill the negatix't'; 
in the army, which was 
also allowed to vote, 
285,000 answered “ Yes,” 
48,000 ” No.” Although 
o|)])osition was ('onsider- 
able, yt‘t it was split up 
into an Absolutist jiart, 
lor which tlu* decret* ol 
the Senate v^•trlt miudi 
too far, and a Republican, 
lor which tht' decree did 
n(d go tar enough, since 
It not only allowtrl tlu' 
lMn])ire to stand, but even 
assisted Najioleon to con- 
soli date his ])C)wer. 
Against this divided 
oiiposition the majority, 
which in any case was five 
times as large, show(‘d to 
])rodigious advantage, 
and the emperor was 
justified in seeing in the 


THE DUG DE GRAMONT 


an im])ortant change ])y the sul)Stitution 
of the Due de (iramont tor Darn. TIk? 

lattei' had two motive's 
for resignation. In the 
first j)lace he had not been 
able to carry his point 
that the emjieror aloiK^ 
was not entitU'd to order 
any futui t* j)lel)iscites, but 
that th(’ legislative' bfxly 
must also bc' first heard 
in the matter. Se'Condly, 
Darn was much con¬ 
cerned about the \Pitican 
Council, which Ihus IX. 
had o})(aied in Rome' on 
])e('eml)er 8th, i8()(l in 
order that, at the very 
inoineiit wlu'ii tlu' tt'in- 
])oral })o\\c'i ol the papaev^ 
was diniinished and e'V'eii 
threatened with comiilete. 
(U'Sti uction, the s])iritual 

istry summoned by J^OWl'l might be made 

inning of JH7(» was unlimited through tlu' 
10 m the accusation , ^ , 

1 a liRht heart " he } )roC I aiUat lOJl of the 
.ar with Germany.” ]y,pe’s infallibility 111 

nialtiM's of faith and 
morals. The ITivanan 
Triiiu' Mimstt‘1' facc'd, as 
far back as /\pril ()th, i8t)(), 
the serious danger whu'h 
threatened the' indejx'n- 
deiice ^of state's ^ if this 

bisho])s to attend the 

February 15th, '1870. 

_ Daru fared no better 
GRAMONT with liis Warnings ; his 


plebiscite of May 8th, Soon after the formation of the Ministry in own 

t 870 M ^Irnnn T.rorU.U' tnP 1H70. Count Darn resigned his seat at the - ^7 ^UHtagUC, UlllViei , 

7 U, a Sll Ong }^1 eiot ol tlic Foreign Office, and was succeeded by the dt'Clared that the in- 

conftdence of Ciuite five- ^"C de Gramont, whose policy as Foreign fMlliljilifv 'iffprlpH nr-iUr 

• 41 r . Minister precipitated the war with Germany, laiiioniiy aiirClCa Only 

sixths of the French in the internal administra- 

his person, in his dynasty and his rule, tion of the Church and did not concern 

Soon aftei wards the Ministry underwent the State—as if the Church on her side 
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woukl recognise' any s])licic of liuniaii 
action as entirely belonging to tlu* State !— 
and j)nt him oil with the dubious assur¬ 
ances ol the jiapal Secretary ol State, 
Count (bacomo Antonelh ; “ In theory 

w(' soar as high as (ii'egory \dL, and 
Innocent 111 . ; in juactice are yielding 
and iiatient.” No ethn't was jiroduced by 
the warnings ol the- noble' Montalembert, 
once so extolU'd by the Ihtrainoiitaues. 
He blauK'd the oppie-ssion of the State by 
the Chure'h no le'ss than that of the ( hurch 
l)y the' State*. “We* ought.” he saieh “to 
stem m time' the- stre-am ol llatle-ry, de-ce-it, 
and se'rviht\’ which thie'ate-ns to Hood the 
Chureh.” He- die-d be'toie- his warning 
ery was justihe'd by eve'uts. and Dam’s 
sueee'ssoi', (jiamont, was a thoiough- 
going Ultramontane' who. as siieh, hate'd 
liere-tu'al Prussia. The- pe'aea* ol Europe- 
se'eme-d. on June- ;oth. 1S70, 
to be' absolule'K' assure-d : 

OlliN’ier could de-claie- m the 
Chamber t hat no disturbance- 
threate-neel it I roiii a n y / 

(|uarte-r, and Le-beeut. the- W'ai ^ 

Minister, piopo^e-d to e-iihst 
in the- arm\’ lor icSji onl\ 

()(),()0() iiiste-ad oi 100,000 

re'eauits. 11ie'de-put le-s ol the- 

Pelt committe-d themse-l\’es 

to the- statement that the 

40.000.000 ( lermaiis who had 

unite-d under the- leadeiship 

ol Prussia were no meiiaee- to 

hiaii'e-. and ()lli\’^ie-i himse-lt ARCHDUK 

e'an almost be- de-sciibe-d as a As fioid-marshai 

liK'nd of (.ciinaii unity. 

Archduke Albert ol Austlla. Franco-German 
, 1 1 1 T1 France to strik 

howe\’er, had \'isite-d Pans m 
April, 1S70. on t he' ])re'te-xt of an e-ducational 
journe-v te> the south ol Eraiiee'. anel. in 
vie'w of the possible* admission ol Ifaele-n 
to the- Ne)rth (leriiiaii ( emfe'eieratie)!!. hael 
spoke-n of the- iiecessit\’ e)i ce)mme)n 
me-asuie-s leir the- eilise-ix aiu'e' eif the- Tre-aty 
e)l Plague. He* unlolde'el, in this eainnec- 

fiem. the plan that if war 
War Plans , ^ t- 1 

, . , . , liecarne nee essarv, a rre'uch 

of Archduke 1111 . 

. .. army sheiuld ])ush on past 

Stuttgart tei Nuremberg, in 
order to unite the-re with the Italians, whe) 
would advance by way eif Munich, and 
with the Austrians, who would come fremi 
Beihemia ; they wemld then fight the 
Prussians in the region of Leij^zig. The 
archduke was therefore playing with 
ftre ; but he declared that the transforma¬ 
tion of the Austrian army would not be 


ARCHDUKE ALBERT !><'} 
iS a As fiold-niarshal he commanded in H()l 
; I,, Italy, and afterwards reorganised j 
• the Austi'ian army. Foreseeing the 
1 la. Franco-German war, he advised bce 
France to strike the first blow. 


War Plans 
of Archduke 
Albert 


eom]>leted for one or two yt-.ais. ami 
emphasised flit* nect'ssily that, since 
Austria required six wt'eks to niohilise, 
Ehance should strike tlu* liist blow^ alone, 
at any rale in tht' s])ring, in order that the 
Prussians might lx- s(-ttk‘d with belore 
autumn emne- with ('old, long nights and 
before Russia could interh're. A council 
. ol war which Naiiok'.on held 
The French ^ .u.^ared that 

mperor s (Iciiiand that l''raiice 

WnrCounc.l 

singk'-handed could not ht* (-ntei tained. 
(iencral Lc-biaiii, who was tht-n sent to 
\henna, did not find I'rancis J t >seph inclined 
to wai\'(' tlie deni.md which Prmci- Alliert 
had made. The .\iistrian enipcroi' hc'ld il 
to he c-ssential. not nu-i'ely liom the* 
military but also from flu- ])olitical 
stand]>oint, sim't' it he di-clari'd wai simul- 
taiK'ously with Fiance, the 
Prussians would make- tull use 
ol the “ new (k-rmaii uh-a ” 
ilk and swei'}) tlu- .South with 

■ft it. H(- would have- to wait 

toi t he c( anol t he war, and 
ftr then, w h(‘n the Fia-nch had 

Il a(l\ aii('e(l iiitoSont h ( k-rinany 

-ol and well' wc-lc'oim-d as hbe- 

rator^ liom tin- Prussian 
\’' 'k(‘. lie w ouhl t ,.k(-1 h(' o])poi - 
jWrMm iiiuily and join iii the war. 

'fhe ('oms(' ot c-\'c-nts in 
South (h-i many ga\'e France 
Kxun to ho])t‘ lor a ('hmige in 
ALBERT l)o]>ulai o])mioii. Ill Hax’ai'ia, 

■; commanded 111 Holi(-iilohe lirid b(-(-n turned 

FOTeTee’if.Bthe '"'t aufl lliul 

'ar, he advised bceii n-|)kued b\’ ('oillll Otto 
the first blow. i i i 

I >rav-Sleinl)in g, a staunch 
Partieulaiist. In Wkirti-nilx'rg the most 
inveteratt' Democrats gaxa- out tlu- wxitch- 
woi (1 : “ Ih ench rat hc-r than Prussian,” and 
a mass p(-lition. which rect-ived 150,000 
Signatures, dciiiandcd the introduction oi 
a militia army "ii tlu- Swiss model. 

King ('IkliF's rt'jdied in March, 1S70, by 
the dismissal ol (ic'ssk'i. Minister of the 
Intellor, who was accused of wt'akness, 
and by summoning Suektwv fo the War 
Ministry. The latter declared his readi¬ 
ness to make a reduction in the war 
Budget -a step to wdiich his ]'>red cessor, 
Wagner, had not consented— but in 
other resjU'cts to maintain the army 
organisation on the Prussian s^rstem, 
wdiich had only been introduced in 1868. 
A k(^en-sigiited French observer, the 
military plenijiotentiary, Colonel .Stoftel, 
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liiinsrK wariR'd the IdnjHMoi Na]>(>l(M)n 
against ox'erestniialing tlu‘ Idirticulanst 
lorces. Jn any rase, it was very 
dubious wlietlica tlu‘ Fiaairli could and 
would luHil tiie ('ondilioiis on wliicli 
Austria inad(' it^ ('o-oj)ei ation de])eud — 
in tji(‘ (RR'iit, that is, ol its being IoitcmI 
into wai by the bit'ach ol tlie lYi'aty oi 

postulated as tlie 
piaFnnnai V <'on(ht ion 

Sion thus ground 

sj)it(.‘ol th(' t('nsionni b 

the hdirope.in situa- 

passions and pi'rsonal M 


tow.inls a 
nainti'iianee 
tor the yc'ai 
le.ist. \tlll 
)robat>h' at 


le.ist. still 
probable' at 
iiiiiig oj I uly. 
(R't'i ninant ol 


(JlU'l'll Isa 
Spam had 


had opi'iiK' bloke'll 

he'l inaiiiaya \'ows. ISABPILLA II., ( 

.Sine e' Is.lbe'lla abail- Under the rule of this que 

done*.! he'ise'll e'lltna'lv ‘nto d.siepute owing to 
-at last, in ise>s, she was e: 
b^ the' I (‘tie lI()nal^ j,j favotn of her son, Alfe 

])artv, the' i.iberals ... 

rose', unde'i the' le'ade'rshi}) ol Fi aiuase'o 
Se'ii ano and j nan I’rnn, on Se'pte'inbe'r 
joth. lS()cS. Atte'rthe* ele'te'at ol the royal 
arm\’ at the' bridge* ot Alrole'a on the 
(juadal([ui\'ii, in whieli the* eoininanelei- 
in-ehu'l. (le'iK'ial l’a\'ia, was sex'eiely 
uoiinde'd on Se])teinbe'r jTsth, tlie (pie'e'n, 
who was ills! tile'll staying at the se'aside 
w ate'i ing-place', San Se'liastia n, was oblige'd 
to lly, with lu'i' lainily anel lier “ iiiteii- 
elaiit,” ('aiie)s Maiiori, to France*. 

ri:-e ide'a whie h the* bigote-d epie'en had 
still been e'lite'rtaniiiig e)| seneling Sjianish 
tioe)j)S to Jvome in jilace' e)l the* I'renedi 
was thus (k'stroyed. The victorious 
Inbe'rals did not conte'inplate re*lieving 
the* Innpe'i'or ol Fianee Iroin the* biirelen 
e)[ preiteeding the* Pope. bbey lie*ld 
last te) tlui nieaiarchy, nevertheless ; and 
as all attein])ts te) eiVitain as king 


either Duke* Tluanas of (ienoa, the 
ne])liew eil the King of Italy, who was 
still a nnneir, or the cle\'e'r Ferdinand eif 
(d)burg-(n)tha, tlie titular King of Por- 
tugal, a widowe'i sine'e I<S5J, we-re abortiva*, 
they e)ff(*reel tlie* throne' to the' latter’s 
se)n-in-law, the* hei editary Prince* Leopeild 
e)l I lohen/a^lF^^^ beirn in 1M35, 

, ,, . —lather' ol sons, an 

'h , upright and energe'tic 

JEEN or SPAIN Pismare'k. He* we*nt 

j the government of Spain fn st to In'lllll. KUlg 
er unworthy character, and Ihoimlll the' 

elled to France, abdicating , , , . , 

,0X11. Sl-e died in IlKIl. ''It'''* >l"t "(■ 

on..r.|.h ae'ce'pte'd ; bul he* 

re*e'ognised that, according to tlu* lainily 
laws aj)pl\’ing to the* whole* House* ot 
Hoheiizollern,^ he had, as he'ad ot tlu! 
house*, no right ot j)iohibition in this case*. 
ITsinarck be'ha\e'd dilterently. He did 
not, indee*el. ])roniise hiinse'll any direct 
military assistance Irom S])am it a Hohe'ii- 
zollern w’oi e* the* Sjianish Frowm, lint e'losei 
Iriendly le'lations lie'tw’eeii the 
acant e'oniitrie's, and, as a ie*sull, 

a strenglhe'uing ol the* position 
° ***^^*' ot (iermany by “ one il not 

tw'o army coijis,” and more e'spt'eially 
Viy improved commercial intercourse'. He 
therefore advised the hereditaiy jirince 
“ to al)andon all scrn])les anel to ac('e])t the 
candidatuie* in the inte'iest ol (leimany.” 

Hut the jirince* e'onld not even 
yet make up his mind. It was only 
natural to consider the effect of such<-a 


ISABELLA II., QUEEN OP SPAIN LlSlUalt'lv. L 

Under the rule of thus queen the government of Spain fn st to In'lllll 
fell into di.siepute owing to her unworthy character, and \\ylhiim t lioil 
at last, in ISUs, slie was expelled to France, abdicating . 

in favoui of her son, Alfonso XII. She died in l!) 0 l. 1 SllollK 


Vacant 
Throne 
of Spain 
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caiulidature on France. Kol)ert von 
Kc'inh'll, onc‘ ol Hisinaick’s Irnstcal 
Jolloweis. (‘Xpic’ssly staL's that ILsmarck 
(lid not fori'see any daii^aa ol an ont- 
l)i(‘ak oj wai’ on this i^ioiind, since Xapo- 
leoii would sooner se(‘ th(‘ HolKaizolhern 
in Madrid than eitlua' Isabella’s brother-in- 
law, tlu‘ I)nk(‘ ol Monl})('nsi(‘r ol the* 
HouS(' ol ()ii('ans, or a la'publie. 
Xa})oleon also, who had hern 
inlornu'd ol tlu^ inatt(‘r by 
(diaiit'S Ant bony in I he antnnni 
ol i(St)(), had said mat hei' “ yes ” nor “ no,” 
and thcaadore seiaiual to raise no objia tion. 

A reiK'wed iinjiiiry in Ikaris list'll was 
iinpossibU', since Id iin had ui ‘gently bey\y(*d 
lor st't'iecv in Iht' matter, m ordt'r that it 
ni!i 4 h 1 not bt' at onct' linstraU'd by tlu* 
elt >rts ol th(‘ (tpposition And. ayain, 
the Hoiis(‘ ol Si/^inai mLt(‘n was st) closely 
connected with the Fonapaiti's i>\’ ('liarU^N 
Anthony’s inothei. a Murat, and his wih'. 
a Pteauharnais, that th(' ])ossibility was 
not ('Xt'lnded that XapoU'on 111. would 
at'tnalK' ct)nsent. Ibsinart'k now' seeieth' 
sent to Spam two tiust\’ ai^a'iits. Ibichei 
and \ (‘i stai. who bronyht back satisl;u'toi y 
iK'ws : lait all this was doin' in a jx-rsomd 
and [)ii\Mtc' way, and tin' Idiissian (iovern- 
nu'iit was not implicattal. Finally, in 
orth'r tt) ('stMpe lioin the candidatuie of 
the l)tik(‘ ol 
Mont p e n s 1 (' r , 
w h1c 11 was 
n a t 11 ra 11 y un- 
palatabU' to tlu.; 

S})anish authori- 
tu'S, Salazar was 
once more s(Mit 
to Si^inarin^en 
at lilt' b(‘^innin^ 
ol June*, 1S70, 
and this time' 
received t he con¬ 
sent ol ('haiic;s 
Anthony and ol 
L('()j)old. A 
^naxit moment 
s('(muHl to have 
arriveal lor the 
House; of Hoheii- 
zollern-Sigmanuji^en, and Leopold felt it 
a heavy res})onsibility t(^ withdraw from 
a [leojde ” which, after a long period of 
w’eakiu'ss, was making manly efforts to 
raise its national civilisation to a higher 
])lane ” ; that is to say, to free it sell from 
tlie dominion of the Ultramontanes. Tlie 
^candidature (jf Leopold was thereupon 



LEADERS OF THE SPANISH LIBERALS 
P'ranci.sco Serrano and Juan Prim, whose portraits are g^iven above, 
led the rising of the Spanish Liberals against the reactionary party 
and the queen, this movement, in 1 H( 5 .S, resulting in the dethronement 
and flight of Isabella and her family. Serrano twice acted as regent 
before the government was given into the hands of Alfonso XII. 


offuially proclainu‘(l in Madrid on July 
4II1, and 11k' ('orlt'S was summoned lor 
Jii’y 2otli to elect cl king. 

1 hroiighoiil the wliolc alhiii the ])oint 
at issiu' was a inattt'r which in the first 
mstanct' was a coinph'tc'ly ])n\'at(' concc'rn 
ol tlu‘ Sjianish nalion. 'i'ht^ .Sjtaniards 
coidd ck-aiiy elect any person they wished 
to i)(‘ king, and il they lookt'd lor such a 
pt'ison among thc' scions ol soxx'it'ign or 
loriiHM'ly sovtMt'ign house's, all that ('ould 
It' (h'lnandt'd was that tlu' cU'ctt'd king 
should 1 enounce' all hereditary right to 
anothei throne, in order that a union ol 
th(' Spanish with anothe'r monmehy, and 
th(' eonse'tinenl daiig(‘r to the halance ol 
]>owe‘r in h.nrojie'. might bt' avoidt'd tor 
all time' to come'. In the' ease* m point no 
siK'li renunciation was lU'ce'Ssary, snu'e 
the' Swabian liiii' ol the Holu'nzolle'rns 
possesse'd no la'reditary rights, anel the 
he'K'ditary prince, J.eopold ae’cordingly 
could not lie ('alk'd a Ihnssian ja ine'e'. 

'riu' Ihnssian (iove'rninent, tlie'refore, as 
such took absohili'ly nosliari' in tlieepu'stion 
since' it ('onhl claim no light to inllucnce 
the' de'e'ision ; the' king, the e'rown ])iiiu'e', 
and Ihsmari'k bad gi\'en tlu'ir opinion 
iiu'rely as pri\'alc iii(h\'idiials. Ne*\’(‘rtlj(.; 
h'ss the* otfie'hd lU'WS ol tlu' ])roposed e'an- 
didature* ol Leojiold lell like a 1 Imnderboll 
on Ikiiis, and 
(Iramont was at 
one'e' convmce'd 
that he had once 
more to do with 
a (.11 a ]) o I i c a 1 
stratage'in oi Kis- 
niarek’s against 
the inte'iests and 
honour ol France. 
Although the 
Fre'iich rejire- 
seiitative in 
M a d rid tele- 
gra])hed that 
Prim declared 
every charge 
against Bismarck 
to be groundless, 
and assevi'rated 
t hat llu' candidature wars I lie exclusive weak 
ot the Spanish nation, (naniont allowed a 
question to be asked liim on the {loint, 
ill the legislative body, on July 6tli. 
In answer, he explained defiantly that 
France, with all resjx^ct for tlie wishes of 
the vSpaiiish natiem, would not allows a 
foreign Peiwer te) jilace one of its j)riiices 
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on llic Ihrom^ of ( liaiU'S and thus 
(listiiii) tho (‘(juilibi iiiin ol Fniiopi*. (ria- 
inont’s laiipma,L;c iiis])iiod a ptauMal loar 
ol approacinn.^' war, wlucli liis iurtht'r 
j)ro('('(hm‘ coidii nu'd. He oidric^d ( oiinl 
Kc‘iied(‘Ui. wli<» was takii^i; the einv in 
Wildhad, lo ])ut flic iccpusl l)rl()i'e King 
William in Inns l]ia(, siina' lie liad 
allowt'd Ia‘()])()!(i\s (\tndidatnie 
and llni.s nnaliiaal Fiance', lie 


Rel&tions 
of Germany 
and Spain 


would now impress upon the 
])rin( e‘ the duty of wat lulrawanr; 
Jus assent. Ihit the' Jnng o])\dons]y 
could not !)(■ pcisinided to do that ; 
wliat, according to the iaiinly laws, lu^ 
could not lia\(‘ saiK'tioned. lu' wais also 
unahU' to loi 1)1(1. (‘sp(‘cial!\' alter (Iraniont’s 
1 .elia\ioui on I nly t •! li. He sent. liowex ci , 
an intimation to Sigmaring('n that li(‘ 
would ])ei sonallN' luiec no ohjeedion to an\ 
lenunciation winch the t>rince. might 
choose to makes ihasal hy th(' dange'i 
ol plunging tieninaiiX’ and vS])ani into wai 
it he ])e“rsevcicd in his candidatures 
L(‘opold actually withdu'w tiom his ( an- 
didatui (‘ on | nl \’ i gt h. 

King William seait the te'U'gram of the* 

Kolnishc /A'ltimg.” wha li ('ontaiiK'd this 
iK'Ws. 1)\' the hand ot In^ adjutant PiiiKH' 
-Anton Kad/iwilh to t he To eaicli amilassador 
on the pioincnai’c at Isms on the morning 
ot July lg)th. 1 he k'ing c<)nsid(‘i e‘d the* 
uicKhait ( losnd <ind that was the view^ ol 
th(^ whole' world, as it was tlu' wish e)l 
Xapole'on and ( )lh\'ier. (liameail thought 
ditleieiith’- h(' nisistc'd that the king 
must 1 ) 1 ' hroiighl into the' al'tair, and 
the'ie'loix' jiledge' hiiiise'lf newer to grant 
his api>ro\al should the' candidature he* 
re'ueeveel. Beiie'dclti .eceiW'd le‘le‘gra])hic 
orders l;oni his supe'iior to te'll the* king 
this on that \a'rv morning ol July ig)th. 

He d'd so. and nu't with a ictusak hut 
rejie'ate'd it and “ at last ve'ry ])ressingly,” 
as the' king te'le'gi aplie'd to Ihsinarck at 
Ferhn : so that the' king Hm^lly, in orelei 
to ge't rid ol him. se'iit him a me'ssage' hy 

- . his aiele'-de-camp to the' e'lfee t 

Audaejous 

t. iminie'ations to make te) Imn. 

the French 

discretion whether he would eir wamld not 
ceiinniunieate at once this new demianel eit 
He'iiedetti’s and its reje'edion tei the Neirth 
(ierman amhassadors among leireign 
Pow'crs aiiel to t he Id ess. l>ut he distinctly 
did not e'ommand this communication tei he 
made. Ihsinarck. who had returne'd from 
\'arzin m deup elistre'ss at the king’s long- 
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sntte'iing ])atu'nc(‘ teiwards the Fremch, 
conle'iied with Roon and AJoltke in Be'iliii 
ami w’as re'solve'el to remain Minister no 
longer unless some satisfaction was 
ohlained lor the' aiidacieius he'havjoiir of 
the- Idencli ; and he cU'sta ves all (uedit for 
hax'ing lU'ver flinched fea' a moment, d'o 
force a war, wdiich lie regarded as a 
terrihle calainily, if Keiidell may be 
helievc'd, and as liki'Iy to he the first in a 
long series of racial conflicts, was a ])olicy 
w hicdi Ihsmarck would m‘\a'r have ado])ted 
nu'iely for the sake' of hastening that union 
h('tween Xorth and South which was 
{'t'ltain lo coim.'sooiu'r oi later. 

iKit now, w’lu'ii tlu'warwas forcc'd ujion 
him. wdu'ii it could not he a\a)ided without 
1 lu' “ ('ankei ing sort' ” ol a dee]) hmniliation 
to a peoj)le just struggling into national 
lih', he knew' no sciujiles. and no hesita¬ 
tion. At elt'N'en o’cha k at night, on 
July igtli, t h(t ceh'hratt'd tt'legram Irom 
hdns.was st'iil to tin' editor of the st'ini- 
oftieial “ Xorddc'utscla'- Allga'ineiiie Zei- 
tung ’’and t(.) t lu'e'mhassi(.'s. ddie nu'ssage 
!('])! oduced x erhatim the tek'gram. com- 
j)ose'd hv Ahek('u. which Hit' king had sent 
fhsmarck troin hdiis, with 
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t h(' omission . )t any in elex'anl 
niatt('r, and lan as tolloxcs: 


“Alter the lu'ws of tin* rt'signa- 
tion ol Prince Hoheii/olk'i ii had hei'ii otfic'i- 
ally communicatt'd to tlu* ingx'rial French 
(loxairnmt'nt l)y tht'ioycd Sjianish (h)\'ern- 
im'iit, the Fiem'h amhassador in Fins 
tuither rt'(]U('st('d His IMajesty the king to 
aiitliorisc' liiin to telegiaiph to Pans that 
His .Majc'sty ph'dged liimst'll tor the fuiuiX' 
lU'Ver to give* liis assi'iit if tlu'. Hoheii- 
zollerns should renew their candida- 
lure. His Majesty tlR'U'U])ou d('( lined to 
grant anolln'r audienc'e to the French 
aiuhassadoi, ami iiitoriiK'd tlu' latt('r 
through liis aide-de-caiuj) that His Majesty 
had no further ('omiimnic'ation to niakt' 
to tiie amhassador.” 

Tliis ti'legram, wdiiidi was known 
througliout (ierniany on July 14th, 
c'voked on all si(U'S the de('pest satisfaction 
that a ch'ar and wa'll-merited rehuff liad 
In'en given to l^dench presumption ; and 
this satislaction was incn'ased wdien it wais 
learnt tliat (iramont liad made a further 
demand of the amhassador. P)aron Karl von 
Werther, in Paris, namely, that the King 
of Prussia should writ(' a letter to the 
Icmjieror Napoleon, in wdiich he should 
tied are that he had no intention ot 
insulting I'rance when he agreed to the,. 
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caiididaliirc oi Leopold. The telegram 
Irom Ems in no way compelled Ihe war ; 
that was rather (Ioik^ by the French 
arrogaiK'e towards (iermany; it was as 
Strauss wrote to l^caian ; “ We are fightiiig 
again with Louis XIV.” 

The ac('rl)ity of King William’s refusal 
to pU'dgx' liimself })ermaiuMitly was fully 
f('lt in Paris ; but the fact could not be 
disguist'd that, in view of the withdrawal 
of a candidatun^ d('scrib('d by Franci; as 
unendurable, no one in Furo])e would 
a[)})rove of the conduct of tin* Imperial 
(iovernnu'ut if it cU'claia'd itself dissatisfu'd. 
'I'he majority, therefore, ot the' Ministcas 
rejected (iramont’s demand that tht* 
r(‘ser\'es should be called out ; it was hdt 
to (iramont to ])ut uj) with this rc'pinnand 
lor his ofheioiis ])ro('edure. or to resign. 

'hhis was in the morning of July 14th. 
d'he em])(‘ror himsell also was tor jieai'e, 
since' 1h‘ knt'W’ the' military stre'iigt h ot thc' 
Liermans, and e'onsideie'd the' ])ret(‘\t foi 
the war ina])pro})riate. liven the' liiujiress 
Fuge'iiie* seems to have' be'e'ii unjustly 
ae'cuse'd ot ha\’ing urge'd on the* war Irom 
hatred of he'ie'tical (a'lniany. and from 

anxu'ty ^'s to her son’s prospee'ts. 
Ea^cr^ Ve't the* te'e'ling in th(‘ ('abine't 

- ^ CouiK'il X'e'e'ie'd round 111 the' 

cour>e' ol |nl\’ 14th. and late' 
at night the re'solution to mobilise* was 
taken ; the* IJritish ambassador, Lorel 
l.ye)ns, a])tly sugge'ste'd the* reason in the 
tollowiiig words ; ” 'i'he agitation in the 

army and in the nation was so stremg that 
no government which advocated pe'ae'e 
could re'inain in othe'e*.” 

The e'lnperor, his lu'art full of e'vil fe)re- 
bodings, yie'lde'el to this tide* ot public 
opinion ; Ollivier and the entire* IVlinistry 
‘a)uld not resist it. On the* [ilea eif a freshly 
arriv'ed telegram, whieh in s|)ite e)l the* 
wishe;s e)f the O|i[iosition was not [irexhiceel 

- it cannot liave* lie'e'ii the* teh'gram from 
Fins, whu'h was alre'aely kneiwn a meitiem 
was brought forward on July 15th in the 
legislatiw* body ioi the* calling out of the* 
Ciarde Mobile and for ihe grant of sixty- 
six millions for tlie army and the* llee't ; 
after a sto>any eliseaission it was carried by 
245 ve)tes against 10 votes of the lixtrenie 
L(*ft. I'he French nation had forced its 
governme'ut int(> war ; its rejiresentatives 
almost unanimously atiproved. 

The official eleclaration of war against 
Prussia by Najioleon was announced in 
Berlin by the charge.^ d’affaires, (ieorges 
J.e Sourd, on July ipth. The situation had 


developed with such rapidity, through 
(iramont’s impetuosity and Benedetti's 
mission to Ems, that this declaration of 
war is the only eifticial document which 
came to tlie Prussian (iovcrnmeiit from 
Paris. To judge* by the official records, 
the war seems to have comnience'd like* a 
pistol-shot, whereas, in realuy, it was due 
„ ^ to causes stretching back 

ow^ ermany Centuries. The re- 

lations of the German and 

«he Challenge 

had been steadily changing siru’e 1552, to 
the disadvant:ig(' oi tht' tornu'r, wi'ie 
(h'stined to be dehnitely readjusted by tlu* 
w'ar, and tla* ahsolute ind(']H*ndence ot 
fiermany Irom the ” ]ir(*pond(‘nince ” ol 
l^ranci' was to be once lor all (*stablishc'd. 

I'he whoh' ol Germany fc'lt at oik'c that 
this was so. The declaration of war was 
like tlu* stroke of a magiiaan’s wand m its 
('llect upon the internal fends and racial 
animositic'S by which tlu* German nation 
had been hitherto divided. 'flu'V vanished, 
and, with tlu'in, tlu* mistake'll liojK* of 
I'rance that now, as on so many l(jrmer 
oce asious, < i('i many might be* defc'ated wath 
tlu* lu'lp ol Geimaiis. fhe s[)ok(*sinen ol 
the anti-Prussian jiarty m the* South 
remaiiu'd as [U'laa'rse* and obstinate* as 
e\’er : but tlu'y no longer hael behind tlu'in 
the* massc's, who. at the moine*nl when the 
national he)nour and security seemed 
me'iiaced, obeye*d the- call ot jiatriotism with 
a gratilying dete'rmination, anel felt that, 
not merely by \'irtue ol the treaties to 
whie'h they hael sworn, but also by virtue* 
e)f unwritten right, the e'ause of (ie'rmany 
w’as to be* iound in the e'am|i e)f Prussia. 

Wlu'U the king travelle*el, on July T5th, 
Irom Ems via Coblenz to Berlin, his 
jouriK'y be'canu' a trium[)hal jireigress 
through Germain’. IL'ing informed at the 
IL'ilin raihvay station e)f the* resolutions of 
the* h'rene'h ('liambers, he* dee'ided to 
mobilise the wholes Northern army, and 
not merely some army e'orjis, as he* had 
^ • originally intended. He fixed 

Mobilising 

c rmics P) com[)leted. 

of Germany g,, C , y.. y ^ y, 

that same day King Lewis 11 . 

of Bavaria, since* the casus feederis had 
occurred and Bavaria, by the treaty, had 
te) turnish hel]i, eirdered the Bavarian army 
to be [)ut em a war footing. On July 17th, 
the same ordeu' was given by King Charles 1 . 
of Wiirtemberg, wdio had hasteneel bae'k 
from St. Meiritz tei Stuttgart. The North 
German Reichstag assembled on J uly ie)th. 
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It was ,tj^reete(l with a s]){‘c‘cli from the 
tliroiK*, wlii('li in its (li/^niificd strc'ii^^tli and 
siin|)li('il V is a model ot ])atnotit‘ (doepuaua* 
such as could only How iroin the classic 
])cn of Hisinar( l<. “ 11 ( km many silcMilly 

endured in j)ast C(Mitiincs the violation ol 
her ri^dits and Ikm liononr. she only endinaal 
it l)e('aiis(‘ m 1 km distrai'tion s1k‘ did not 
. , know 1 km si I'tMiet h. 

. i o-day. wIkmi Ikm' annoni allows 

IS one (MUMllW sIk' 

Declaration ,, i,, 

|)oss(‘sses t 1 k' will and the j)ow(M‘ 

to U'sist the KMK'wed \MohMice ol 11k' 
FiMMich. . . (iod will 1)(‘ with ns as 

with our lathiMS.” I 1k' KtMcdistat; nnani- 
inoiisK’, e\c(M)t lor the two Soiial 


to U'sist the 1 
FiMMich. 

with our latlKMS 
monsl\’, e\c(‘|)t 


DiMiKHiats, granted / iSkkkkooo lor the 
conduct ol IIk' war; the South (KMinan 
Landta,L;s did t he saiiKs d'he ent hiisiast ic 
s(.*l t-de\'ot ion with which 11 k“ (iCMUiaii 
nation, (*\cej>t IIly iiatm all\'t he- (iiudl Ic'i^ion 
and the ^rc'at llnanc lal houses, whu h c'xeii 
at t his c^pocdi-makmc’ moment thonyht only 
ol thcMnseUa's, lose* up in e\'ery distric't t(* 
ti.qht loi hononi. tres'dom. and unity, was. 
in one resj)c‘('t, moi e i eina i k<d )1(.‘ than that 
whicdi the i.’,reat d.iN’s ol iSi ; had hron.i^ht 
to h.L;ht ; loi the liist time in (icMinan 
history (icMinany aiose as a unit(Kl whole. 

Wdnle the' armies wric' c'ollc'c'tin.i^', Ihs- 
marc'k pnblishc'd in “ TIk' d imes ” the* ofh'r 
which Franc'c' had made him thron.L;h 
Fc'iiedc'tti in August. j)ioposini; an 

oi'h'iisivc' and deh'iisiN'e alliance* hc'tween 
Ih ussia and hh anc('; l>\’it 1 aixc'inlairf; and 
F>c'lpmnn weu' to he* assiyne*d to I'lane'e*, 
whie h in leliirn would allow Frnssia a Iree* 
hand in (ie*rmany. d he* 1 h itisli e'x-Minist(*i. 
Lorel Malme*sl)ni y, e alle*el this se he'ine 
a “ detestable document,” be'canse it 
luinishe*d, m spite* ol 1 ieiiede*!ti’s e'ln- 
bari ass(*el atte*mpls at de'inal, a prool that 
the I'reneh (jONM'rnnie'nt had i)e*e‘n j)ie*- 
})ared to anmhilati* its iu*ii;hboiirs, who 
were* only ])rotecte'd by the* law ol nations, 
wMthout any just e'laim. It w'ais soU'ly due* 
to Prussia’s se'iise* ol justice and astuteness 
^ that Najioleon’s |>iirpose wais 

cu ra I y siieM'e'sslully ae'e'omplishe'd. 

of European re'Ve*lat KMIS eMMit 11 bute*d 

owers share to the result tliat 

no arm was raisc'd in hairope for France, 
(beat JFitain at once declared her neu¬ 
trality, and British merchants derived 
large ])re)lits from the war by supplying 
coal and munitions of war to the* French. 
Russia was favourably dis])osed to 
Prussia ; it faared that an insurrection oi 
the Poles might bre'ak out on any advaiK'e 


ol the French to Berlin, and lioped to 
obtain dii'ing tlu* war an opportunity to 
cance'l the d'reaty ol Paris ol 1^51). In 
Italy King \dctor Kmmaiiue'l was indeed 
[K'lsoiiall}' iiudiiK'd to support the* Pdeiich, 
on whose side he* had lought in 1^55 
and i(S3e) ; but liis Ministe'rs were* ()])[)ose*d 
to a war which was waged against the 
giowMiig unity ol (K*imany. Any hin¬ 
drance.* to this gi ow'tli must signily a ek*leat 
ot the* prmei])l(‘ ol nationality, and thus 
be*e*ome dangerous to tla* unity ol Itahx 
ddie* lowest ()riee* at which Italy e'ould be 
won w'as in any ease* the* surr(*nele*i ol Rome* ; 
but Napoleon III. stood in awe* ol the* 
ede*iical [larty, and could not make* up his 
mmel to a ste*}) which would incense* the*m. 

The j)ohcy ol .Austiia was at least trails- 
p<ire*nt. She* mte‘nde*d to e'onijile'te he*i 
])i (*|)ai ations lor war und(*r the* cloak ol 
n(*nt I .dll \’, without e*\[)i)smg herse*ll t<» a 
j)i e*niature* attack Irom the* side* ol Kiissia. 
rile* lajiielity withwliie'h the* hde*ne'h army 
was e-rnslK*d. howe'\’e'i, b\’ the* (ie*rmans 
soon stille-e] .Miu’ wMsli te) take* ])art in the 
W'.ir whie'h had be*(*n l(.*lt at \’K*nna. 

( )n the* e‘\'e ed the* eIce l.iration o| war, eai 
July iSth, an e*\M'nt m\-e)lvmg giax'e* issue**> 

^ , e)eMurie*d at Rome*, d'he* \’ati- 

Thc Papal . , i i i 

e-an ( e)mK ll, asse*nible*el since* 

I f Sth, was eip- 

Infallibility , . , / , , 

piesse,*el Irom the e)ntset by the* 

se*nse,* of an me*\itable* ele*stmy. dlie* 
()p|)osition i(*('ke)ne‘d some* 150 bisliops 
and abbots. Ihit it was e)ut-\M)1e'd m 
t he* r.M t io ol t hi e*e* t e > e )ne' b\' the* suj >] )ort e'l s 
ol inlallibility, and wMis itse*ll eli\Mik*e], 
siiK'e* one* pai t alone* was e)pp()se*el le) the* 
de)gma itsell, the* e)the*r jeart e)iily did 
not wash to se*e* it ])reledaimeKl just the*!!. 
liesuk'S tins the* ])apal pk'nij)ote*nt lai U‘s 
coneluede*d the }MM)ce*eehngs in suedi a way 
as to piecluck* any notion ol Ireedom in 
the expressie)!! ol e)])iuie)ns or m \M)ting. 
Alter a trial \M)te c)! July Tg)th had shown 
the lesult that 451 ayes and (S(S iioc's we*re 
ie*coreleel, and a de])utatie)n ol the* ()])j)osi- 
tioii te) the Poj)e had pre)diu'e*d lU) t*ffect, 
me)st e)f the ()|)pe)siti()n lelt Reuiie*. 

Thus, on July 18th, 1870, .-imul the 
crashes of a terrible stearm which 
shrouded the ceaunedl hall in darkness, 
the dogma wmis acce'])ted, by 53] votes 
against tw'o, that the Pe)[)e eaf Reime, 
wdicii he speaks ex cathedra to settle 
se)me point of faith and morals, is in¬ 
fallible, and that such ek^cisions are in 
themselves unalteralile even by the 
commeMi consent of the Church. ♦ 


The Papal 
Dogma of 
Infallibility 
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THE DOWNFALL OF THE SECOND 
FRENCH EMPIRE 

AND THE FOUNDING OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

I T was to b(‘ ox])(‘(i(‘(l, Irom llu‘ rapidity was dividtal into two loia'os, ouo ot Joo,ooo 

wMfli M'liW'li lirirl llw 1\ 1-i 1 1 1 1-i -1 v i i r i » id AT/'l/ riD/l 


^ With wlii('li Fiancr had hroii'^ht on the 
outhiaaik ot tho wai, that sho would luua' 
tho start oi t h(‘ t u'rniansin its [)i oparations, 
and would hi int; thr wai' as soon as possd)l(‘ 
into Cicrniany. Lrhoail, th(^ Minister ol 
War. certainly used the ])hrase, “ W(‘ ai e 
d)solut(.'ly ready to tiir last ^aiterd nit ton.” 
and ))ossihly the ('inpi'roi hoped to hrixik 
tht‘ s])int ol Ih'ussia hy rajiid blows, and 
tlu'ii to 111(0)r])orate Ilelyiuni. Tint it was 
soon shown that loaiKH' was not naidy. 

” 'There was a delK'ieney.” so th(‘ I'rc'iuTi 
historian. Ait liind'hiKpu't sa\’s, “in nioiiew 
in lo(.)d, in ('anipd^i'tlies, eookiny uttaisils 
tt'uts, hanu'ss, nuaheiiu'. st ict ehca s. e\'(a \’- 
thin^, 111 short llu' existing lailways 
wei'e inadecpiati' to ('on\'('\’ to the Irontiers 
the ’00,000 men whom France had at her 
disposal lor tlu' war, so that hall ol them 
were obli^aal to march on loot. 'ITu' 
rej.;iments wi'i'e not const met (‘d accordiuy 
to (k'timte and ('om])ael {^(‘o- 
I* ranee oKiphical dislriets' Alsatiaiis 

for War traviM to nayoiiiie in 

ord(‘r to join tlu‘ ranks ol tluar 
regiments, and soutlR'iners to Brittany. 
The rt'sult, umUa the* stress ol eireum- 
stane(‘S, was an irrtmiediable eonlusion 
and an unusual delay in theadvancix On 
tlu‘ other hand, the' mobilisation {)ioeeed(‘d 
rpuekly and cxisily among the (iermaus. 
wh('re everything had been jiix'pared as ta' 
as could be bidorehaiid, and every day wa^ 
assigiu'd its proper task. Moltk(‘ made 
th(‘ suggestiw Kmiark tiiaf the lourtecm 
days ot the mobilisation, during which 
there was nothin/j to carry out that had 
not l)een long forcscam, were some of the 
most tranquil days of his lile. 

The French, according to the original 
and })ro])er intention, formed one single 
army, the army of the Rhine, whose 
commander-in-chief w^as to be the emjieror, 
with LelxDcuf as chief of the (General Staff ; 
hut when it came to the })oint, this army 


was dividt'd into two loia'es. one ot joo.ooo 
men under Marshal Ihizaiiu' m Mi'tz. and 
one ol 100.000 nuai undm Marshal 
MacMahon m Sti assbiii g. Tlu* (jerman 
Iroojis were di\aded iiito three armic'S. 
I he first was posted, uiuU'r (ieneral 

Steimuid/, north-east ol 'Tu'x'es, lound 
Whtthch. and was imnle uj) o| the 7th and 
the Sth cori)s. Irom the Khiiu' 

The Three \Vcstpli;.lia ; U 

numlxaed sonu' (lo.ooo men. 
01 Oermany . , , ,, , 

Next to It ('aiiK.' the sei'ond 
aimy. undei' FriiK'e FiedcMK' ('harles. 
whuTi consisted ol the ;rd. 4th. and loth 
coi ps : that is to say. ol 1 h andmil)urgei s. 
Saxons Irom the ]>rovmce, and llano- 
xaaians. and ol the (luaifls : it took ui> 
its [losition round Neunkn'ch(‘n and Hom- 
burg. and was 144.000 strong. T'lnally, 
the third army, 1 ;o,ooo imm. was phua-d 
undi‘1 the ('onimand of th(‘ (down Th'incc* 
Tdx'deric William ; to it belongc'd the 3th 
and nth ('01 ps. Irom Fosem. Ifesse. and 
Thuiingia, as wvW as the' ITivaiians. 
WTirteiuluagers. and Ihideuers ; the\' 
wer(‘ stationed at Kastatt and Landau. 

Tdu'(down Prince, beloi e going to tlu' 
Iroiit, visited the South (ierman ('ourts 
and (piickly won the hearts ol his soldiers 
by his (diivalrous and kindly naluice 
Strong reserv(‘S stood behind the three 
armies namely, the ()th and 12th cor])S. 
the Schleswig-Holstc'im'i's and tla* Saxons 
Irom the kingdom, at Mainz, and the ist. 

2nd, and ()th corps, the Tdist 
uar ing Prussians, Ponu'ranians, and 
ermany s Silcsiaiis, who on account ot 
ea coas railway conditions C()uld 

not be sent to the front until th(‘ twentieth 
day, and were also intended to be kejit in 
readiness for all emergencies against 
Austria. The sea-coast was to be guarded 
against the ex])ected attacks of the French 
fleet by the 17th division, Magdeburg and 
the Hanse towns, and by the Landvvadir. 
Moltke, as chiel of the Prussian (iimeral 


Guarding 

Germany’s 

Sea-coast 
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Staff, d.srlaimed all id(‘a of a mimdoly 
elahoratod j)laii, Miice tlir execution ot 
such a ])laii cannot he /^auirantiuxl, for 
every battle creates a f 
new situation, which f 
must lie trivaled and ► 

*"egarded ’oy itself. [ 

Moltke tlK'i elore laid 
down thrc'c points (Uily 
as of paramount imjiort- 
ance. I'lrst. when the 
enemy is met, he must 
la* a1t<K'k(‘d with lull 
str(ai;:^th : se('ondly, the 
p(»al ot all eltoiis is tla* 
enemy’s capital, tla* 

[>ossession ol wliic'h, 
owinj; to stI'K't ('(‘iilral- 
isation ol the hhelich 
(ioV(‘i nnient, is ol pai a- ; 
mount importaiua* in a 
war a,L;ainsl • Fraiaa* ; 
thirdlw tlu* (‘lu'iny’s | 
loi'ci's ai il pos'^ihh', to 
h(* dii\('ii. not touaii'ds 
tlu* rich south ol Fianc(*, but towards 
ihe north, which is poorer in resoin c(‘S 
and bounded 'o\' the sea. .Snu'e no 

blow was inteiiderl to lx struck Ix'lore 


tlx* a<l\anx'<‘ of Itu* e‘TUn(‘ army was 
compU'ted and the lull weight of a 
combined attack w’as assured, tin' French 
held lor a few days 
a])])arc‘ntly a Iree liand, 
and with thiee army 
('orps drove back out 
ol Saai briickeii on 
August 2nd tlu* thr(‘(* 
battalions ol tliose o})- 
post‘(l to them. Diirine; 
the ()p(‘rations tlu* eni- 
jxTor 1ool>: his son. a 
i)oV ol lourteeii. und(*r 
to the 
“ >ome 
hed tears ot 
joy w hen they saw the 
pnnee so calm.” Fut 
tin* satislaclion was soon 
tuiiied into I'hajrrin 
wlu'ii the third ariny> in 
Ol (Kt to ('ovc'l' tlu* k'lt 
think ol the second 
army, which was ad- 
\’ancin,i; towards th(‘ Saar, inarched closer 
to it. and on 4th attac'ked the 

Flench dixasioii ('1 (ic'iu'ial Abel Fouay. 
wliii'h occ upied tlu* town ol \\ (‘isM'iibure. 




NAPOLEON III. ; AND THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS WITH THEIR SON 


1 initi lihotojfl.iplli 






•A BERLIN*’ THE PARISIAN CROWDS DECLARING FOR WAR WITH GERMANY 

L‘!'h "''“’i Germany roused the inhabitants of Paris to a state of the hiirliest enthusiasm, and for 

weeks they de udcd themselves with hopes of victory, shouting: themselves hoarse with the cry. “k Berlin I " The 
defeats that followed brought with them terrible disillusionment, and the whole blame was laid on the Governmeifl. 
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and the (jaisher^^ lyin^ 
south ()[ it, and utterly 
defeated it. Ainon^ the 
])nsonei'S wds a luimhei' 
()1 Tiircos ()i Aral) soldiers 
lioni Alf^it'rs, whom 
Ndj)oleoii, though 1 they 
could not Ih' re('koned as 
civilised soldiers, had no 
scni])l(‘s in employing.; in 
the war af.;ainst the 
(lernidiis; hut llu'y could 
not ri'sist the: nnpe^tnous 
xaloiir ()1 the Itavariaiis 
and ]^ »s('iu'i s. ()n Au,L;ust 
()tli lli(' third army on 
its iidvaiK c into Alsaci' 
ciK omit (‘red t Ik' ai my 
of Maishal .MacMalion, 
whi(d) ( C( upicd a stron,;.; 
])osilj()[i ii(*ai' t]i(' small 



battalions were on tlie 
spot against thirty-i ine 
ot the French, whose 
commander, since he did 
not wish to he cut of£ 
Irom Medz, saw^ him¬ 
self ('omjHdled to make a 
hasty rctnait, wdiich 
abandoiHal luistern i.or- 
rame to the (iermans. 
The news Irom the 
scene ol war ])ioduc(‘d 
in Ikiris.wheie tor ueeks 
the inhabitants had 
deluded t liemseUa's wit h 
iniatuat('(l hopes ot 
victoi'}’, and had shoul(.‘d 
t iK'inseUes j)oais(‘ with 
the‘ cry “ a Jlcriin ! ” a 
lerribh' disilhisionmcnt, 
and then a hei('(' bittea- 


lown ol W’drtli. on the 
I'lghl bank ol 1 h(‘ Saiiei - 
hach, a tiil)U(ai\\’ o] 
t lu' khiiH' '{'he Ihivai ians 
attacked on the light, 
the Ih u^sians (>n t he Iclt, 
and 111 tilt' last period ol 
and bloody battle the 


ness against the Govern- 
MARSHAL MACMAHON mcilt . on W host' Sliouldt'l S 

A distinguished soldier who had served France all the blaillt' l()r tilt' 

in oarliet wars, he commanded the first army 1 

corps in the Franco-German War, and, de- ‘^‘OS W .1^ laid. SllRt 
feated at Worth, was captured at Sedan He that WaS th(' most Coil- 
was elected Piesident of the Republic in IM7‘r • i i mm 

\’enient thing to d(). 1 lit' 

the jiroti acted Ollivicr Ministry was ovci thrown by a 
\\ hrtembt'rgt'i s vi.ite ot want oi conlidt'iict'm t Ik' ( hambc'i 


had also the tdiaiuf ot intt'i xa-ning w liitdi declared it iiicajiahle to organist' 
with suc('('ss. I lit' end was that the the dt'lt'iicc ot the connti\’; but- tht' 


Fremdn whose numt'iical 
init'i lority was countc'i - 
balaiK ed by tlu'ir tormid- 
ablt' positions on ht'ights 
and x'liK'yards, were t'oni- 
])l('tt'l\’ dt'lt'ated, and witli 
a loss oj it),Odd mt'ii and 
jj cannons they jiouicd 
into the jiassvs ot the 
\()sgt's ill ht'adlong flight. 
“ Alter they tiad iought 
hk(' lions,” says Arthur 
( lni(]iit'l, “ they flt'd like 
hart's.” d'he Gei mans paid 
tor tht' biilliant victoi'y, 
wdiich gave to tlu'iii Lower 
Alsace w'ith the ex('e))tion 
oi Strassbiirg, by a loss of 
10,000 men, among wliom 
wcit: nearly 300 otlict'rs. 

On the same day the 
dtsgract' ot Saarbriitdxtm 
was waj)t'd out by the 
German taijituia' o't tlu^ 
apparently imjirt'gnable 
heights oi S]>icheren, near 
SaarbriitTen, although 
•only twenty-seven German 



GENERAL STEINMETZ 
A Prussian general of experience and 
distinction, he commanded one of the 
three German armies in the Franco- 
German War, and after failing in his 
task at Gravelotte. was appointed 
Governor-General of Posen and Silesia. 


iG'pnblK'ans did not succeed 
in t lu'ii intt'iition ot ]d.icing 
an t'\('ciitive ('oinmittee ot 
the ( hambt'rs at tlu' liead 
oi th(' country, and so 
siijiei seding tlu' Ihnpirt' 
offhand. ()n tlit' contrary, 
tilt' t'm])i‘ess translei 1 edtiie 
])rt'mu'rship to (h'lU'ial 
Pahkao, who took the 
Ministry ot Whir trom 
la'bo'ut and gave him th(' 
command oi a corps, d he 
emjx'i'or wlsht'd at fust 
to retire with his wholt' 
armv to the cam[) ot 
(' h fd on s - su r - M a r n e. w' h t' r t.' 
Mac.Mahon was collt'ctmg 
the iragments of his army 
and gatliering fresh troops 
round him. But since thi' 
al'iandonment t)f the wholt' 
t)f Eastt;rn Franct' to its 
late would ha\a^ been a 
political mistake, Xaiiolt'on 
remained for the moment 
stationary in Metz, against 
wdiich the first and second 
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annit's now were j)ut into nioveiiiciil, 
while the’ third iulvanrcd throu.i;li tlic 
Vosges towaid ( halons. Since this latter 
liad the lonj^ei' way to march, tlu' kiny" 
issiual ()i (Icrs tlial tlictwo 
otluM' armu's should 
advance more slowK’, in 
order that the c omhiiual 
(ici’inaii loices nncht 


and coniinu( ais nciss with 
a Iront (»1 c'(]ual de|)th, 
and that th(' eiaany 
iniydit not hiid any oj)|>!)i - 
tuiutv to throw hmis(“lt 
in o\’ei wliclnnny nuinltei s 
on an\' one ])ai 1. ( )n 

Anynst i.^t li the adx’aiuH' 
^uai d ol t he hi ^t ai in w j 
under (io!t/ had almost ■ 

1 ea( hed the ^at es (>1 Met /,, 
when they lound. the 
h^i ench main ai my 
jiaimy^ to retia'at. In 
Ol del to checl^ I hem on F 
till' n;_;hl h.ink ol the ^ 
Moselh' and to hi iiili <>ii j, 
pitcheil battle at Mel/, 
(iolt/, 111 spite' ot his mb' 
atlackeal the enemy, d'he 
at last to ( hastis(‘ the 1 
imnu'dial(‘ly wlu'i'led r(»und 
at Sj)U'h('ien. the' neaiest 
( n'l inan i e^iineiits, so soon 


... 



‘‘‘ MARSHAL BAZAINE ■ 

lein on Rf^signing the siiprcinc comiiiaiid of the French ol 
, 1 j ) niiny and yielding to public opinion. Napoleon 
' appointed Maishal Bazaine to that office, 

im ^‘11 ^1 •'''hicijinted success clid not follow. 

' . liazaiiie capitulating to the enemy at Metz. 


assailant, was 
>nt. just as wit 1 


as they head d the t linmlei 
ol the cannons, hnrricd to 
11 k' assistance ol (lolt/, 
h t'cd him irom ,yi (m 1 dan- 
,i;t’r, and dn wc t he iM ciich 
hack under tlic tort ol 
St. I nhem wliK h. with Us 
heavy ^^nns, took part at 
nit;ht (all in the liert'e en- 
yai^i'nienl. d'lins (ht' i (‘1 real 
ol the loeneh was delayed 
hy one' day, and in the 
meantime Hit' mam body 
ot the (iermans had rt'aeht'd 
the' i\lost‘llt'. Xapoleoe., 
X’K'ldint; to [mhlit' o])ini()ii, 
now resiymed tlit' snprt'int' 
command to Maislial 


five milt's in a whole day, since the ha^^gage 
tram idocked all the roads. Meantime, 
the ddiird .\rmy Cor])S, that of the lU anden- 
burgers, had rtaiched tlu' road which leads 
from Metz ])asl Vionville 
and ]\lars - la -'four to 
Wa'dun and the valley of 
the Meuste and flu'ir 
general, Al\('nskh)en, de¬ 
termined at all hazards 
to hloek th(' tuithei 
march ol Hit- enemy in 
that diiection, although 
he was well await' that 
lit' would ha\'e four 
Frtmeh t'orps o])])ose(l to 
liim, and lor a eonsidei - 
able lime could count on 
nosnpport being bi'onglit 
ii[). A dt'spcratoEstruggle 
began on August itith. 
At Iw-o o’clock m the alter- 
noon Alveiislel )en had not 
BAZAINE a singlt'inianti \ hattalion 

mmuaiid of the French or ail\' aitllll'lA’ 111 It'- 

jIic opinion, Napoleon. ' 4 \ ^ i 

:aine to that office, St’l \ t ; so Hiat wheil 

:cess did not follow. Mai'slial ( aurohert, with 
the enemy at Metz. i • i , i 

sound )iidgm('nt. prt'sst'd 
t>n m oidt'i' to hicak uj) Hit' twhausted 
(u'lman line. Hit' d'wellHi (kivahw Ihigadt', 
was eoni])t'lU'd to atlaek tht' enemy, not- 
wit hsbindmg all 1 lit' d)tlj('ulties o] a eavalry 
attack on inlantiy armed 
^ wath chassc]>ots. 'J'his 

f “ ('harge ol t lit' 8()o 

I l ^lA: recalls that ot Ifahu'iava ; 

only halt of them came 

l)ack. Hnt ht'i c it sa\'ed 1 he 

mo\’e again that whole duy; 
he might ha\'e broken 
j|jH|b liirough, blit hoiii the 

furit)us oiislanght ol 
Ifredow’s six stjuadi'ons lie 
It'ared to fall into a trap 
and kt'pt tjiiiet.’' Tbit since 
gradually the d'erth (h)r])s 
^ li'om the lett and the Ibglith 
Ct)r])s from the right came 
OF SAXONY Ahenslehen’s supjiort, 


‘ h , .. CROWN PRINCE OF SAXONY x fiiMooen s suj)])Oll, 

now lesigned Hiesupieiiu' in the Franco-German War the nth and danger passcd ; the 

eommand to Maislial l-th Corps, as well as the Guards, were (bM'mnns who on fhRUux/ 
TL. 7 -nno in f} . Army,” under WHO Oil tills (lay 

l>ilZcimt , m W nom Hit ill m\ Crown Pnnee Albert of Saxony, who had faCt'd a great amiy of 
and navy rt'liosed un- 'n>wtation of being a splendid leader. ^ ot U.-of 


and navy rt'jiosed un- the leputation of b 
iouiitled eoiilidt'nce. lelt Metz wdtli ])re- 
eijiitati' haste on August 14th, and entered 
( halons witli MaeMahon on tht' 17HL 
Tlie main army it sell did not leave Metz 
until August 15H1, and then only advanced 


of Saxony, who had Jact'fl a gia.'ut amiy of 
.g a spleudid leader, j^o.ooy French at first 

with 2<),ooo and later with (>5.000 men, 
were in possession of the field of battle. 
Ol the roads fiy wliich T^azaine could 
reach Verdun from Metz, the southern w^as 
blocked against him ; he could only effect 
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his retreat now on the 
northern road, by Saint- 
Privat. And that \^o^- 
sibility was then taken 
ironi him, since on 
Ausnst iStli the two 
(ierman armies, both of 
whicli meantime liad 
crossed the Moselle 
abov(' l\Iet/., advanced 
to th(' attack on tlu' 
entire trout iromSainte- 
Mari('-aaix-(’heiK‘S and 
Saint-lh'ivat to (ira\'e- 
lotte. In tln‘ course' ot 
the operations the 
Saxons, under the 
brown PriiuH' Albert, 
and the'. (lUards, undc'r 
Prince' ^ Augustus ol 
Whirte'inlx'i'.e, stoiine'el 
the' loi tre'ss-like' position 
ol Saint - Privat witli 
te'rrilic ('ai naye* ; on the- 
1 iplit \\ inp at (ii\i\’elot t e' 
no suce e^s was <i tt allied. 

Put the-mam point 
had be'e'ii ae liiew'd. 'I'lie 
pre'at Fi e-ncli ai my had 



COUNT VON MOLTKE 


To his military genius Germany owed much other 
success over France in the war of ISTo, A great 
strategist and organiser, he prepared the army 
with wonderful skill, and thus laid the foundation 
of the many brilliant victories wliich followed 

1 |,.m l 


been huiieel baek on 
Metz, and was imme- 
di at el y su r i e )u i idecl t here 
by the Germans in a 
wide circle. The inde¬ 
cision of the French 
commander-Jii-chief was 
much to l)lame for this 
momentous issiu' to this 
j)roloTp.;ed stru^j.;le, in 
which some i8o,o()() men 
on t'ltlu'r side ultimately 
look ])art. h'roni fear 
ol liemtt finally rut off 
liom Metz itself and 
surrounded in the (ipen 
fit'ld. Hazaine kejit a 
tlin'd of his forces in 
leservt' ; if he had 
stakt'd tlu'se, lie inipht, 
pel haps, have won the 
j^aine. 1 die Cc'vualtit's 
on eitlit'i' side were 
t'lioi mous. The (iermans 
lost on the 14th, i()th. 
and iSth ol August 
5,000, i(),ooo, and 
20,000 mt'in makin^Lt a 
total of 41.000 kilh'd, 











THE BATTLE OF SEDAN: GENERAL MOLTKE DIRECTING THE OPERATIONS OF THE PRUSSIAN FORCES 










THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S SURRENDER: NAPOLEON III. MEETING WITH BISMARCK AFTER SEDAN 
Deteat af^er defeat fell in rapid succession upon the French in their war with Germany, and, after the humiliation and loss of Sedan, Napoleon III gave himself up to his enemies. 






THE FALL OF NAPOLEON III.; THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH A PRISONER IN THE HANDS OF THE PRUSSIANS 
The surrender of Napoleon III. was quickly followed by his deposition as Emperor of the French and the establishment of a Republic. The unfortunate emperor was for some time 
kept prisoner by the Prussians, but he subsequently joined the Empress Eugenie and their son at Chislehurst, Kent, where he resided until his death, on January atn, 
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vvouiuled, and prisoners; the Frciu'li, jJ>oo, 
i6,()0(). and ij,oon, some men in all. 

The com])aralive smallness of the Freiieh 
losses JS exj)lained l)y thc‘ fact that they 
were mostly on llm d(h'ensi\'e, althoii,yli 
they ou.yht projx'ily 
t') have aitaeked, 
and fought behind 
entrenchments. I'he 
French army m 
Met/, was lost it a 
li a n d w e r (' not 
stH'tc'lied ont to it 
by i(s comrades-m- 
ai'ms outside the 
t o w n ; it w a s 
r u m o u r e (1 that 
Hazaine would mak(' 
a ]‘en(‘W('(l alli'iiipt 
to nu'et the expeided | 
lelievint; toice at 
.Mont medy or Sialan. 

All th(‘ journals in 
Ihii is dec lared with 
o n (‘ voice that 
lui/aine must be 
|■(‘S('ued at any cost. 

I'IkKm the pK'ssurc' 
ol this situation Mac- 
Mahon, who had bc'en , 

1 cunlorced at ('haloiis 

by a dixasion rc'culK'd ‘ 

< ‘ .1 c .1 LEON Gl 

iR.in the yiaiusil a., adv.w.d Libe.,!. he too 
trout KM' and by tour National Dcfonce after the p 

1 (\L;iments o 1 mailiu s, D,ct.itorofFianre. andwislu 
and had bt'eil nomi- Germany, even after the sm 
nated eommandei'- ><.1,, 

in-chiel ol all tlu' loicc's outsidt' Mtdz, 
det'ided not to reti eut to Paris -- the courst^ 
wliK'h seemed to h m most col lect in itselt 
— but to leavt‘ the camp ol ( halons to its 
lat(* and march on Montmedy by way of 
Vou/UM's and I>u/ancy, and tluMt* elh'ct u 
junction, if jiossible, with Pazaine. 

King William had meantime com- 
mandt'd Prince I'redtMic Charles to in\'est 
Mtdz. (ieiKM'al Sttanmetz. since he was 
not on |:^()od terms with Prince l^rtaUMMi' 
(diaries, now his superioi. and espt‘cially 
since' he had failed in his task at 
(iravelottt', was ap])ointed (ioxx'inor- 
f^eneral ol Postal and Silesia, d'he Ninth 
and Twellth ('orjis, as well as the Cluards, 
were jilaeed, as “ the Meuse Army,” under 
Crown Prince Albert of Saxony, a splendid 
leader, and instructions were given to 
him to ])nsh on towards Chalons with the 
third army ; his task was to frustrate all 
attempts of the French to take u]) a 
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LEON GAMBETTA 

All aclvanood Liboial, he took office in the Governnifmt of 
National Defence after the proclamation of the Republic, 
becoming^ Minister of the Interior. He later hecanui 
Dictator of Fi ance, and wished to contmne the wai against 
Germany, even after the surrenders of Metz and Pans. 


position there and advance on Metz. 
Ibit when the Mtnist' arm\' had jiasstd 
W'rdiin, and the thud army had rt'ached 
Ste. Menchould, 1 leadciiiarters, which 
followed lliest' inovtumMits, h'arnt ol 
.MaccMahon’s maid) 
li'om (dialons and 
Kheims ; Mollke irn- 
mediatt'ly issued 
ordt'rs, on August 
25th, that the two 
armies \\ould wheel 
to tlu' l ight, m ordtM , 
il ])ossible, to take 
MacMahoii in the 
rear. This dangerous 
maiKeiixM'ic wliu'h 
extendt'd. ol course, 
to t he baggagt' trums 
oi the uiiuu's, was 
c( )mpletcly ^tuccess- 
lul, without causing 
any coidiisioii to the 
('ohimiis. MiK'Mahon 
tailed to see the 
la\'ourabU‘ chaiictc 
will ('ll ])rcsented 
itscll for s',‘\aMal 
days, ol hurling his 
120.000 iiKMi against 
the ()(gooo under tlu' 
('lown Prince ol 

VIBETTA C 1 I • 

offic. in the Govern,„,.„t of and aniiilii- 

iclaination of the Republic, hltlllg tlUMU before 
iterior. He later hecanui -i ^ A i 
to contmne the wai against 11111(1 »U Illv (. ailK 

(Wilders of Metz and Pans. xip. \\dl(Ml Mat'Malu ’1 

found no truce ol 
Bazame on August 27th at Montm(''dy. Ik* 
wished to ('omnuMice tlu* retieat on Ihins : 
billon tlu' direct orders of Ikdikao, the* 
.MmistiM'of Whir, and jxistponing military 
to pohtu'al coiisidcM ations. hi' contimu'd 
his march 111 t Ikv diret tion ol Mi'tz, and 
hastened to his ruin. On August ;oth Ihi' 
corps of (ieiK'ial de Failly was attack(*d 
by till'Bavarians and the h'ouilh Prussian 
C'orps undiM' (instav von Alveiisleben at 
'Ti. r K ik'aumont, and throvsu bai'k 
Retire Mouzon. The whole French 

, « . army retired from that i)lac(* to 
10 Sedan 'j,,, „1 ScdiUl, in llu' 

hoj)(' of being able to rest there and tla'ii 
to retina along the Belgian frontier north- 
waids. But that was not allowed to 
hajijHMi. The Meuse army jiressed on from 
the east, the third army from the wxst ; 
the Eleventh Cor])s seized the bridge which 
crossed the Meuse at Donchery, and thus 
cut off the road to the north-west. The 


The French 
Retire 
to Sedan 
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Victorious 
March of 


nc'ij^^iiboniiioofl of Sedan was ccaiainly easy 
to (Ic'leiul. siiKH' llu‘ Meuse, with oUum' 
stK^ains and /^oi {’(‘S. pi i'sentcd f:ons)dera]de 
dini('nllies to an at(aek ; hut on St^pleinln'r 
rsi the (leinians, who ontnuiiihered tl)e 
lM('neh hy alniosi two to one. adx’aneed 
\actononsly onwards, inspitt' ot the ino^l 
gallant u'sistaiH'e. The Bavarians caj)- 
lured Ba/eilles on the soiilli- 
west, wluae tlu^ inha])itants 

^ took ()art in the tielit, and thus 

the Germans , y ^ ^, . 

hroupht upon theinselves lh(‘ 

destruction ot liieir \’il]a^(\ Tlie IrltS’enl h 
('orps took tlu' cavahy ol Tlly in th(‘ 
north. A yieat ca\aihy attai'k, uihUm' Hr* 
Marquis d(' (i<ilhh‘t, at ]doni<^ could not 
chani.;c' t]i(‘ lortuiK' ol llu' d,i\’; the* 
Fixaich ai inv, tlnown hack troni e\a'i y 
side on to Sedan, had only t h(‘ choic e' 
Ix't wen'll sui 1 e‘nde‘! ni!4 Ol hc'ini; ele'stro\'e‘e] 
with tTie' toitie's^ itsi'lt. which conlel 
he* hoinharde'd li < >ni all side^s. 

Maishal M ae'Mah(>n was spareel t he' lu'e'es- 
sity t>t inakin.e hs dc'cision in this painlnl 
position . a splint('i ol a she'll had sev'e'U'ly 
wounded him in the' thiL;h that very 
niornin^L; at halt-p.ist si\. 'I'he .^c'lie'ral ne.\t 
to him 111 se'iiioiity, ikiroii Whnijelten, who 


hafl just arrivaal from Al^i(‘rs, was feirced, 
in consideration of tfu' tRjO ])U‘res of 
artillery trained een the town, to cejiulude 
an unconditieina] siirrende'r on Sv]>tcrn})cr 
Jnd. In this way, he'sidi's i 1,000 Fre'nch 
who had he'cn take-n during; the' hatde, 
(Spoon he'carne jirisone'rs of war; anel 
with them 55(S p^uns were cajitiired. The 
Frene'h luid lost 17,000 in killed and 
wemneleel, the' (jermans. (1,000 ; an army 
of 120,000 men was annihilated at a 
single' blow. Two (n'linan coiqis were 
re'ejiiire'd to guard the' j^risoiuTs and 
ele'[)ort them graelnally to (Germany. 

The Empe'ror Xapole'on himse'll (e'll into 
the' hanels ol the (fC'rmans, togetlu'r with 
his army. It is atte'ste'd, as inde'ed he* wreete 
to King William, that he wished to eiie; 
in the midst ol his troo[cs helore' con- 
se'iitmg to such a ste-p ; hut the' bullets, 
which mowc'd theaisands down, jeassed him 
by. m ordc'r that the man on whom, in the 
c'yes oj history, the re'Sponsihility tor the 
war anel tlie eh'fe'at re-sts. although the 
whole' Fre'uch nation w.is re'ally to blainea 
might go before' the monare'h whe)m he 
had challenge'd to the' tight, and that the 
latter might }>rove' his magnanimity to 
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1)0 not iniorioi to liis st'I'lio 
meotiiij^ ot tlio two nioiuiK'lis took ])la('o 
at two o’clock 111 the ( liateau of I'>c'lle- 
vue near Frenois, during wliich Najioleoii 
.iss('rt('(i that lie liad only l)e,^iin tlio 
war under conifiulsion Iroin the jiojuilar 
o])ini()n ol liis country, 'the castle ol 
Wilhelinshdhe luair ('assel was assi/.tned 
him as his ahodic and thc^ empeioi was 
detained th(‘ia‘ in honourabh* ('onfme- 
ment until the caid ot !ht‘wai. 

I'hat evaaiiiir; I Ik* kin,e. 

^ram to Ins wile had i 
honour, ])roj)osi'd a to^st 
Minister (>1 W'ar, who h.id 
whett(‘d the swoid, to 
Molt k(% who had WK'ldt'd 
it and to 1 hsniaiak, who 
by his direi'tion ol Ihus- 
snin j)ohcy lor yaais had 
1 aised Idussia to Ik'i 
presc'iit })i (‘-enunen( c*. I le 
inodi'stly said nothin,o 
about hiins(*lb who had 
})lae(‘d all tliesi* incii in 
the 1 osjxnisiblc posts and 
rendeix'd thi'ii' nlLoi Is 
possible; but the \ona* 
ot history will ti'stilv ol 
him only the more* loudly 
that he conlirnu'd the 
truth ol the* sayin,e ol 
I.ouis X1 “ ;^ouvci ner, 

c’(*st (dioisir ” —the choux* 
ol the nu'ii and the 
nuains both leciniu* the 
dec'ision ot t Ik? nionaiadi. 

The victoiy ot Sedan 
led to a serit's of inoineiit- 
ous results. Not merely 
did it evoke in t lei many 
I’Xateral rejou in^es, sue h 
as the capture* ol the* 
monaix'h of a lioslih* 
state and ol a t;ic‘a< army 
necessarily call lorth, but it <'‘i’killy 
stimulated the national pride* anel elefinite*ly 
sliajied the wih ot the* nation, 'riioiisands 
of orators at le'StivitU'S in honour ot the 
victory and countless ne*ws])a])er article's 
\x)iced the* ele'tennination that such suc- 
eesses we're ])artially waste'd it they eliel 
not lead to the ie*covery ol that we*stern 
j)re)vince which had been lost in less jinis- 
])erous times, of Alsace anel (iermaii Teir- 
raine with Strassbur^ anel Metz, anel also to 
t he establishme'ut ot that ce)m})lete (iermaii 
unity which was first ])lanne*d in i8()b. 
Bismarck gave a com])ete'nt ex])ression 
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HENRI ROCHEFORT 
A Radical journalist, who had (omul it neces¬ 
sary to escape fi oni France, he was elected a 
nieinhet of the National Assembly in IHTO; 
but the honour carried with it no sobering 
influence, and once more he escaped for his life. 


t rHE 

to thd feu'nu'r te‘(?ling wIkmi he* dci lare'd 
in t\\\' note's to the andiassadois ot the 
Nejrtli (ierman Confederation, on Sep¬ 
tember ijth and loth, that Cermany must 
hold a be*tte*r guarante?e loi he*r s('('urity 
than that ot the* goodwill ol I'raiK'e*. 

So long asStrassbiirg and Metz ie*mained 
in the ])ossessioii oi the Jdench, hh'aiux* 
would be stronger to altaek than 

(le'rmany to de'tend ; but oiu'e in 1 lu 
j)o^s(‘ssion ol (it'rmaiiy, both 1 owns gaint'd 
a de‘t('nsi\'(* ('haiacte*!', and the inteiTsls 

(►t pt‘a(X‘ wt'ie the* 1 ill (*i (‘S1 ol Iciirope*. 
the se'eond place*, the* victoiy ol 
Se'dan affe'Cle'd the* atti¬ 
tude ol the* ne'iitral 

l^)we'rs. W'e* know ti0111 
the* evideau'e* of King 
\\hlliam’s letter eh Sep- 
te'inbe'r 7th, 1870, to 
Oue*e*ii Augusta that all 
kinds ol cre)ss-issu‘'‘s had 
Cl op[)e‘el up be'loi e Seelaii ; 
that neutrals had ('on- 
te'inplated ])a('iri<' inler- 
c'ention watli the* natural 
obje'Ct ol taking Iroin 
(le'rmany the* h int ol its 
\'ie'toi i(‘s. 'file* ultimate* 
sourex* ol tlie'se* ])lans 
was \’ie*nna, wlu'ie much 
consternation at the* 
(Ierman vie'toru's was 
bound to be* le'lt. l>ut 
they had lound an e*e*ho 
in St. Fetersburg also, 
d'he Tsar Alexanele*r, it is 
true*, loyally inaintaineel 
frienielly relations with 
Prussia, anel his aunt, 
Helene, //cc Ihiiie'ess eel 
Wdiitemberg, wite ol the* 
(Iranel Duke Micliae*! 
PavloN'ite'h, brotlie*!' ol 
the Tsar Xicheilas I., was 
a trustworthy su])])ort to the (ierman 
])arty at ce)urt ; but the Imj)enal 
Chancelh)!*, Ale\anfle?r (iortchake)tl\ e*x- 
])resseei disap})i eival of every demand 
for a cession e)l French territoiy, since 
that would ])r()ve a new ai)])le ot elisceird 
be'tween Germany and France, and thus a 
standing menace te) the jK^ace e)f Fure)])e. 

King William made the just remark 
that acceirding to this view (iermany must 
give back the wheile left bank of the 
JvhiiK*, since in that case only was tran¬ 
quillity to be looked for from France. The 
battle oi Sedan i)ut an end to all wish on , 
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the part of neutrals to interfere in a war 
which the}^ had not hindt'ied. The extra¬ 
ordinary efficiency of tlii' (German army 
and the German military or/:;aiiisa1ion had 
lH‘cn manifested aftcn- a 
fashion which made the 
ide:i (>f intervenlioii dis¬ 
tinctly unattractive, if 
Germany did not court 
it. Anci Germany was 
very far from courting 
it. The (kTmans luul 
faced the war hy tluun- 
S(‘lves ; they had fought 
it hy tluunsidves ; in 
(‘ffect they had won it 
by thems(‘lv('s. German 
piety and (hu nian jX)ctrv 
attributed the victory to 
the fact^that the (lod ot 
Hatt!(.‘S wais on tlu' side 
of (iermany : and (uu*- 
many had no sort of 
intention of ])t'rmittiug 
the Powers wdiich had 
looked on to arrange 
matters for th(‘ con¬ 
venience of anyone but 
the (iermans. Th(‘ third rc'snlt ot the 
day of Sedan wnis that the French Thapire 
fell with a crash. The Fm])rc‘ss luigenit' 
rcreiv'ed the official iu*\vs ot tlu* surrender 
on the ev('ningol Siiptem- 
ber 2nd. She hesitated 
the whole of the jrd as 
to wdrit w'as to be done 
in this ])osition. But 
on the 4th the ('hamber 
had to be allowed to 
sjx^ak, and Jul(‘S Favre, 
the leader of the Left, 
immediately moved that 
Naj^oU‘on TF)na})arte and 
his house should be de¬ 
clared de])ose(L and that 
the Corps l.egislatif 
sliould ncnninate a com¬ 
mittee, which might ex¬ 
ercise all the powers of 
the government, and 
whose task it should be 
to drive the enemy from 
the country. The Palikao 
Ministry also ])ro])osed a 
similar committee of five 
members t() be nominated by the legisla¬ 
tive body, but its lieutenant-general 
was to be Palikoa. The latter furnished 
^ guarantee that the committee, on 


which, m any case, the majority of the 
('hamber wouid elect trustworthy Bona- 
])artists, would keep tlic place w^arm for 
the Kmjiiie, which might be reinstated 
at a fitting houi-. The 
fear of this incited the 
mob to act not with the 
('hamber, but against it. 
Crowds thronged into the 
galleries, and finally into 
the chamber itself, so 
that Eugene Schneider, 
the ])n‘sident, dt^clari'd it 
an impossibility to con¬ 
tinue the debat(‘ und(‘r 
such conditions, and th(‘ 
sitting wais closed. Th(‘ 
attenijit to hold an even¬ 
ing silting, and exclude 
al! disturbance, could not 
now be carried out ; at 
three o’clock the .Senate 
also had to be closed. 
The Kejmblic was then 
proclaimed at the Hotel 
d(‘ Ville : and in its name 
th(‘ dejHities of Paris, w'lth' 
the exception of Thiers, 
who refused, met as a jirovisional gov'ern- 
meiit. Th(' Radical journalist, Rochefort, 
whom it waas thus hoped to win over, and 
G(meial Trochn, a (jovernor of Paris, 
w’ere nominated members 
of it. Trochu became head 
of this government, and 
I nles Favre wxis his 
deputy. A Ministry w^as 
formed by this government 
onSeptember 5th,in which 
Favne assumed th(‘ 
Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the energeti(' 
lawyer, Leon (iambetta, 
that of the Interior, and 
(General Letlo the War 
Office. The legislative 
body was at once dis¬ 
solved, the Senate abol¬ 
ished: all officials were 
released from their oath 
to the emperor, and thirty 
new prefects, of strict 
rejmblican views, were 
aj)pointed. The (merman 
merchants. h o had 
hitherto remained in France w#^“, so far as 
no s])ecial jKu niission was granted to them, 
ordered to leave Paris and its vicinity 
wdthin the space of tw^enty-four houis. 
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GENERAL TROCHU 
Aftor the proclamation of the Republic, 
General Trochu became head of the grovern- 
ment ; but he did not lon^hold office, resigning 
the governorship of Paris in IM71 and retiring 
into private life about two years afterwards. 



JULES FAVRE 

Elected Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
National Assembly of 1870, he .settled the 
terms for the capitulation of Paris in January, 
1871, and' resigned office a few months later. 



WILLIAM 1.: itiNG OF PRUSSIA AND FIRST GERMAN EMPEROR 

Frum tl>c by Lenb.ich. photo by Brm.kiuann 



THE BIRTH OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

AND FRANCE IN HER HOUR OF DEFEAT 

tlie burning (jm'stioii fit tlu' inoniont, Ibsinaick. (Oiu'rrsali(>us Ix'tweoii tli(‘ l\vf) 
wliollu'r Franco aftcT those' se'vore' state'sinon took nhua' on toiI. 


elc'Ic'ats should not sook poace'. Fa\’r(' de'- 
olarod in a circular ol Se'jite'inbor (ith that 
it tho Kiuij; ot Prussia wislu'd to contnuK' 
tins d(‘])lorab](' wai' a,i4ainst I'lania', (A’ou 
alter the oxa'i tlirow o( tla* enmity dynasty, 
tho (lON'ornnu'iit \\ ould acci'pt t lu' ediallonpa* 
and Would not ('odo an null ol national 
toiritory nor a stoiu' o) tlu' lortre-sse^s. 
1 hii'rs. who had \<)hintoorod lor tlu' task, 
w.is si'iil on Sopb'inlx'r uth to tlu' lu'uti'al 
Powers, to indiico tlunn to inti'rx'oiu* : but 
111 \'i('\\ o| the ab( U’o-nu'Ut loiu'd pioe'la- 
iiiations ol I'bsinank ot Si'ptoinlu'i i ;th 
and i()th. no INiwc'i thought it prudent 1(» 
meddle, since' (ii'iinany ele‘sire'(l a ce'ssion 
ot te'i iitoiA’ as e'inphaticall_\ as I'l aiu’e 
letused oiH'. An\’ a^iee'inent betwe'e'ii tlie 
belh/;e'i eiits was thus tor the- time' totally 
exclude'd. lliU'is re'ce'U'e'd in London, 
N'lenna. St. Pe'te'isl >1117,0 and Floience, 

^ ('oui'te'ous woi (Is. but no sun- 

Germans . i> . > 1 b 

March pol l. I >e’Ust. (U'e'ply eoiiea'i'lie'd, 

on Pa-is V.C" "’''"tv - i’'""' 

d Icurope' ; e'N'e'n (lortchakoll' 

elrily aeh'ise'd the' ein'oy to pin chase jieae e' 


on Pa-is V.C" "’''"tv - i’'""' 

d Icurope' ; e'N'e'n (lortchakoll' 

elrily aeh'ise'd the' ein'oy to pin chase jieae e' 
without ek'lay by some' sae'rilices, siiu’e later 
it mii^ht have' to be' bou^^ht me)re de'arly. 

the tie'rmans me'anwhile were marchiiif; 
straiydit on Ikuis. Metz rcmaiiu'el at 
the’ same' time imested by the se'\'en corps 
under Ibedenc (diaries': the edort eil 
Bazaine to jday into MacMahem’s hand on 
Auf^ust yist and Septembe’r 1st, by a great 
attc'mpt to bleak through at Xeiisseville, 
proveel comjiletely futile ; ^(i.ooo (iermans 
had held a line ol five' and a hall miles 
against i ]4,o()() French. 

Fven the Fiene h fleet ot ireinclads, which 
aj^pe’ared in August off Heligoland anel 
Kolberg, cemld elo nothing Ireim its want eif 
tro()})s to land. Shattered by a teTrible 
storm on Se[)tember e)th, it returned 
ingloriously to its native harbours. 

When the (iermans, alter the ca])tureof 
Idheims and Laem apjieareel in the vicinity 
of Paris, Fa,vre asked for an interview with 


Piismai'ck. ('on\'ersations Ix'tweeii tlu' two 
stati'smen took jihu'e on S('])t('mb('r iplh 
and 20th in tlu' chati'aux ol ffaiiti' Maison 
and i'erritn'S. Favri' deidari'd that 
(H'ssions ot ti'intory ('ould in an\ ('asc' only 
be granted by a Xational Assembly, and 
asked loi lourteen das's’ arini->t ict'. m 

Favre and Assembly 

Bismarck in bt; elected. 1 >isniarck Was 

Conference re(]uest, 

l)ut askt'd. .IS compi’iisation 
loi' th(' hud that Fi;incc' in these' lourti'C'ii 
da.ys ol armistu'e ('ould to some (U'giet' 
U'cover her bieath. that the tortri'ssi's ol 
Ptalzburg. loul. and Str.assbuig should be 
surr('nd('re:L Siik'i' L'a\'!<' would not hi’ar 
ol such conditions, tlu' negotiations were 
thu^ bioki'll off. 

I h(' (ii'iinans conpih'ted the' inx'e'Stment 
ol Pans on Septi'inbi'i' i()th. and lorce'd 
J Old to ('apitulati' on t lu' J.p'd. St rassburg 
h.'id Ix'i'ii b<‘si(‘g(‘d .siiu'i' August iith by 
the' Hadeii tioops under (ieneial W'erder, 
and siiu'i' tia' 27)1(1 had be'e'U e'xpose'd to a 
bombaidnu'iit through which tlu' }>icture 
galh'ry. the hbrai\, with its we'alth of 
j)rice'le'ss manuscripts, tlu' law courts, and 
govei'iiment buildings, and the tlu'atre 
we're' funnt : ol the' calhedral. onl\' the 
root e'aught fire. Four hundred anel lilty 
jirivate houses w'e'ie' runu'd, anel 2,000 
|)ersons kille'd or wounded. 'Lhismislortune' 
was due to the lae't that Strassburg was a 
thoroughly antiejuated fortre'ss. the bom¬ 
bardment ot w'hie h nn oK'e'd the' destruction 
not mere'ly of the works, but also ot the 
house's e>t the inhabitants. The Frencli 
„ . . , commander, (k'ueral I’hrich, 

. c j ought not, under th(' cir- 

and Surrender ' , , n , 

ofStr.ssburg cumsiaiicos, lo have allowed 
matters to go so far as a bom¬ 
bardment ; but in the knowledge that 
“ Strassburg w’as Alsae'e,” he offered resist¬ 
ance until a storm, the success of wdiich 
admitted no doubt, wxis imminent. The 
capitulation w’as signed on September 28th 
at two o’clock in the morning ; it w^as the 
very day on which, 180 years before, 


Bombardment 
and Surrender 
of Strassburg 
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Loiivois liad a(’('('})tc(I llu' siirKaidn of 
Strasshurpj to tho army ol Louis XIY. 
There W(ue endless la'joiein^s m (leimaoy 
wdieii the good news was ])roclainied that 
a city had l)cen won bac k wliirli liad 
nanained dc'ar to (‘vcuy (h'rman lieait, 
evc'ii in tlie Ic^ng years w'lieii it stood imdcM' 
a fojc'ign yoke. vSe])teml)er 2(Sth wais f(‘]t 
, to be a day of national satislae- 
crmany s tangible guarantee' th.it 

aiona time ol (ierman humilia- 

Rejo.cmg wcukncss was now 

])ast for ever. Since Strassburg had lallcn. 
the grc'at railroad to Ikiris lay at the 
disposal of tlu' (jcrmans ; tlu' ('ajiturc's 
ol Se'lilcttstadt on (fctobci 24th, W'rdun, 
Novemlu'i 8th, Neubi <‘isacb, No\’('mber 
loth, Dii'di'iihofi'ii, Now'inlH'i’ 24th. Mont- 
medy and IMal/burg. Di'cembi'i 14111. 
com])li't('(l till' rediK'lion ol the smaller 
lortresses id the east, with w’liich great 
stores ol artilli'ry and jiowder lell mti.) 
the hands ot tlu' victors, d'hc I'ommuni- 
I'ations in llu' rear ol the (jermaiis 
gained gi'i'atly in security and (juiet. 

This tai't was the more im])oit;mt 
because, since the Battle of Sedan, the wai, 
w'hich hithi'i'to had bei'ii a diu'l betwei'ii 
armii's. assumed another phase. Vndei 
the title of “ Franc-tireurs,” armed bands 
from among the people took part in the 
struggle, and causc'd considc'rable losses b\ 
unexpected attacks on isolatt'd (icrinan out- 
j)Osts and ri'iir-giiards. On the (ii'inian 
side these bands wa're declared to stand 
outside the law’ of n.ations, .and \illages 
w'hose inhabitants took ])arl in the wai as 
Franc-tireurs w’c're, undei ci'itmn condi¬ 
tions, burnt (low’ll as adeteiri'iit. lO’eii 
FreiK'hmenadmit that tlu'lici'iitious L'ranc- 
tireinswere lre(]U('ntly more' dangc'rous to 
th(‘ native's than to the enem\. 

The' chii'f aim of the' Flench, now’ that 
ne'gotiations lor jieace' had talle-n through, 
w’.is lU'ce'ssarily the liberation ol the' 
cajutal, lor. although among the i .700.000 
jiersons w’ho were' in Paris some' 340,000 

^ , we're men e'apable ot be-arine 

The Germans . / X 

Iron Girdle irrms.yetol tlu'se the 440.000 

« j n • Parisian National (iuaids 

Round Pans . 

w’ere wortlile'ss from the' 

military ]')oint of view, and of the 120,000 
(iardi's Mobile's, only a part of the* jiro- 
vincials w’as of any A’alui'. Thus only tlu' 
80,000 soldiers of the line were thoroughiv 
useful, and w’ith tlu'se'alone (ieneral Trochu 
could not break through the 150,000, and 
later 200,000, ju'cked (ferinaii troojis^ who 
were draw'ing an iron girdle' round the city, 
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The Germans' 
Iron Girdle 
Round Paris 


iinde'i till' siijire'me diree tion of the king, 
W’ho resided at Versailles, and force them 
to raise the sii'ge. luide'r tlie'se e'onditions 
the' duty of obtaining support from out¬ 
side was incumbent on the members of the 
(io\’ernm('nt, w’ho had le'ft Paris in good 
tmu', in orde'r to ('ondiict the' arming of the 
country, and had taken u]) their seat at 
Tours on the Loire'. 

P>nt lite' W’.IS not instille'd into this “ Dele¬ 
gation.” consisting ol three old men, 
until (iambetta le'lt Paris on Octolier bth 
m a balloon, .and arri\ed in Tours on the 
()th. He imme'diate'ly took on himself 
the' Ministry ol Whir m addition to that of 
the' Inte-rior, and with the' jiassionate 
e'liergy ol his soutlu'rn te'mjii'rament 
.and his thirty-tw’o ve'ais. Ik' giidt'd himself 
1 (H' the' task 0} “ raising li'gions from the soil 
with the' stamp of his loot,” and of crush¬ 
ing the' bold hordes who dari'd th liarass 
holy Ikiris, “ the' na\’e'l of the earth.'’ 
(lambe'tta’s right hand m the' organisation 
ol ni'W loree's w’as (diaile's de Freyciiii't, 
a man ol loi ty-t wo, a Prote'st.ant, originally 
an ('ngirieer, He ve'r and e'xpe'’'ie'nce(l, cL'ar 
and cool in all his actions, but. in con- 

^ I • se'eiiu'iice'oi the ('omi)let('wu'e'ck 
Oambetta s , y, , ' , , ,. 

, , ol the i)i-ole'Ssi()nal soldiers, 

“ranee '"'"‘O'ty. 

lor military ])rott'Ssional know¬ 
ledge', and inspiie'd by the' ])e'rsuasion that 
now mi'll ol more* mde'pendent views must 
assume' the' le-ad, and that a burning 
])atriotism must re'])la('e military drill. 

The' thought re'curred x’aguc'ly to La' 
minds ol both that 1870 must go to school 
with anil that just as thi'ii the 

soldie is trained m the* traditionsol Frederic 
the'Lire'.'it .ind Laudon were rc'pulse'd by the 
le'\ y e'li masse', so now’ the laure'ls might 
be' torn lioni the' soldie'is of William 1 . 
by the'same- me'.uTs. That w’as really a grave 
I'l l or. In 171)4) the pow’e'is allieel against 
h'r.inee' w’e'ie de'ie'.ated chie'lly from their 
want ot combination, not by the' armed 
masse's ol the Fre'iich ])eople', which to some 
('xteiit e.xiste-d only on ])ajH'r ; and the 
army which was now fighting on F'rench 
soil lar surj)assed the troops of the first 
coalition in numbe'r and moral quality, 
(himbetta’s exertions did not there- 
lore' rescue' Frane'e, but only prolonged her 
de'.ath .agony, multiplied the sacrifices, 
and enhance'd the victoi y the Germans. 

Hc'sides this, it w’as not possible, with 
all his K'solute'determination, to turn armed 
men into soldii'is in a moment. Since it 
wars necess.ary in a country which only 






PRUSSIA’S GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE: THE DEPARTURE OF KING WILLIAM I. FOR THE FRONT IN 1870 
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possess('(l six baltcrirs and 2,()()(),o()0 
(XLi lridg(‘s to ])r()curL‘ arms and ammuni¬ 
tion from (‘Vi'i'Y sourco. (‘sporially from 
luigland, a varied selection ol \vc‘a])ons 
was tlie result ; tluax' were in tlie new 
army alone fifteen difft'ient kinds oi guns 
in us(‘. Nevertheless, (lamlndta desc'ivi's 
admiration for ha.ving raised (xio.ooo 
imm within four months; and 
att(‘m})ts were 
anger ^p^^pteiasl against tlu' ^u]H‘rior 
° strat(\gv and the' ineom])arahie 

efticieiK'y nl the (itrman troops, still 
(kimhetta sa\’ed tlu' honour ol Jdanee. 
and with it tlu' (uture ol tlu' re])ul)he. 

Tlu' (iermans. shortK’ a.ltei (lamhetta’s 
arriwal at fours, had oea upie'd t trU^ans 
on Oeiolx'i nth, and on Oenolx'i iSth, 
stormed ('hfiteaudun, which was hnrnt. 


condition. Among the French, tlie 
miseiies ol the wc'ather wen* aggravated 
by the daily incnaising want of ])rovisions ; 
in tlu' (‘lid tlu' soldic'is reccivaid only one- 
third ol their original allowanci' of bread, 
and tlK‘ su])ply ol salt was t'xhausted. 

Ikizaine therefore, after he liad vainly 
tric'd to ol)tain the neutralisation of liis 
ai niy. and thc'ii its surrendc'r, without th(‘ 
concurrc'iit capitulation of Metz, was com- 
pflk'd to surrc'iider himself with 17 t,ooo 
mc'ii and 1,570 ])ie('t's ol artillery to 

Fiiiiee fhedi'iic (diaries on Octobc'r 27th. 
d his w'as a siu'cc'ss wliich surpassc'd the 
(lav ol Sedan 111 graiidt'ur, il not in 
glory, (it'iiuany now had in her hands 
the terntorv whi( h she' thought essential 
to se('ui(' her traiKpiillity, and tlu' whole 
arm\’ ol J^rc'dc'ric' (diark'S w:is available 


becaus(' tlu' inhabitants had 
joined in tlu' light. Ihit 
now troo])s m sncdi sipx'i ior 
numbc'rs were- bc'ing massc'd 
against tla'in that at the* 
he.ukjuai tei's in \k'rsailles 
sc'rious misgix’ings wc'i’e lelt 
as to tin' possibility ol 
( h('('king alt the' t hi eatc'ii- 
mg .Ldx’ani'c's upon If ins. 

I ndt'r tlu'se ('ircurri- 
stanc'c's all c'yes were' (‘agerly 
lixi'id on Ikizaiiu', who still 
k('])1 hall tJu' (ic-rman army 
stationary under the w<l11s 



lor othc'r theatres,of war. 
About this tina' the world 
was sur])ris('d by a cir¬ 
cular from the l^ussiaii 
]mp(‘rial (diancellor, Priiu't^ 
(iorlcdiakoff, whiidi, bc'ar- 
ing date' Octobc'r gist, 
contained tlu' declaration 
that th(‘ Treaty of If iris ol 
Mail'll .;oth, ik5(), had Ix'en 
re])c'atc'dly mlringed ; for 
examjik', in iSyi) and i(St)2, 
by the' union ol the two 
Danubian jniiicijialitic'S of 
Moldavia and Wallachia 


ol Mi'tz. During this ])eriod prince gortchakoff Jiito the single' princ'ipali^y 
all sorts ol pohtic'al negotia- The Russi.-ie imperial Chancellor, he ol Koumaiua —and that it 

tions had bec'ii conducted wasoneofthemo.st powerful Ministers in ,^vas iiot Russia’s bonuck'n 
. Europe, and in 1 was responsible for 

betNS'C'C'U 1 ) a / a I n (‘, t ll e the secession of Russia from the Treaty duty tO obsei Vc' mel'idy 

(liTJiiaii licadquartcrs. and y''-'" tlinsr daiisrs in the treaty 

the'kanprc'Ss Ibigi'iiie, now aci ('xile ill f'lig- which Wc-re detriiiK'ntal to hc'r. She did 

land. 1'hc' gist ol these' lU'gotiatioiis wa.-^ not. the'ie'fore', consider Jiersell Itound by 

t h atlkizamc', su])]M)i ted by his armv. wliK'li that provision wjiii'h dee'larc'd tlie Black 

still ri'inaini'd loyal to its ca])tive'monarch. Sea neutral, but would, on the' contrary, 

should ('oiiduek' a iteacc' and rc'store the make full use' of her right to construct a 

c'lnpire'; but the' atte*mpt laik'd Irom the* nax'at harhoui' the're. The'circular showe'd 

mime'i'ous airi great difticiritie's which that the' authorities at St. Petersburg 

stood ill the' way, and the position ot the* wislu'd to turn to account the jicsitioii of 

emeircle'd army, whi('h was unable to Russia's FurojK', and during the weak- 

burst the' ring of besiegers, became daily Scifish* France to cancel that 

worse'. J^rom October 8th to gist con- p tre'aty which France and Itng- 

timious rain fell in sue'h torrents that land in thc'ir time had forced 


the besiege'i's anel the besieged, who were 
both encamiied on the ojien held in miser¬ 
able huts, suffered incredible hardships. 
Hardly any one had dry clothes ; the 
wiuel whistk'd through tlie crevic'es ; and 
(ierman divisions wliich had only a fifth 
of their numbers in hosjiital were con¬ 
sidered to be in an exceptionally good 


iil-ion tlie dominions of the Tsar, since it 
was detrimental to the honour and power 
ol Russia. Britain and Austria issued 
on November loth and i()th a protest 
against this selhsh policy of Russia ; but 
the conference at London, which met at 
Bisniari'k’s suggc'stion on January i7tlg 
1871, approved the action ol Russia in the. 
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MEISSONIERS SYMBOLIC PICTURE OF THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF PARIS WHEN BESIEGED BY THE GERMANS 
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THE HISTORIC SIEGE OF PARIS, SHOWING THE FORTIFICATIONS ERECTED BY THE FRENCH TO PROTECT THEIR CAPITAL 





Mr 


A SORTIE FROM PARIS, SHOWING THE PROTECTED ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


"oT “tt 







Some idea of the destruction of property resulting: from the sieg:e of Paris is {jiven in the above pictures, showing 
•^enes of roin at St. Clpud after the invading army liad taken its departure from the French capital. 
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Black Sea, and only stipulated that the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and the B()S])ho- 
riis should ])e closed to the warships of 
all the (ireat Powca's with the obvious 
tc\C(‘ption (){ Turkc^y. The (kninan Ein- 
y)ire stood in this (pu'stion on the side of 
Russia, whost‘ ein])c'roi had 
indisj)utal)ly facilitatc'd th(' 
victory over Fraiuc' by liis 
attitude, even ii his ( han 
('ellor, (iort('hakotl, tried to 
depreciate' as far as j)ossible 
the results ol this victory. 

Aftt'r tlu' tall of Metz 
]hdnc(‘ I^^re'deric (diaries re- 
cc'ivc'd orders to dedach a 
lorce under (ieiUTal Man- 
teiifhk in oisk'r to ca])tiire 
the still untaki'ii fortresses 
Ill the rear of the (k-rmans ; 
h(' hiinse'lf, with his four re¬ 
maining ('or])s. was o) advance general 
ra]kdly on tlu* J.oire by way After the captt 


GENERAL WERDER 


ineffectual against the bravery of five 
German regiments and some batteries, 
commanded by Major Korber, a hero of 
Mars-la-Tour. The great sortie which 
General Drierot attempted in the south¬ 
east of Paris on November joth, against 

-—--the ])Osilions ol the Wiirtem- 

bergers and vSaxons iK'ar the 
villages of Champigny and 
Brie, did not attain its object 
in spite of the great su])eriority 
of the French. The fire of 
the Wiirtf'inbergers, bursting 
from bcdiind the ])ark walls 
of Villiers and Cceuilly, 
mowed down the attacking 
columns ol tlu' French in 
hea})S. On Dc'cember 2nd the 
village' of Chamjiigny, which 
had been lost on Niiivembt'r 
30th, was to a great extent 

VERDER 


Fontaiiu'bleau 


.^s ill that Bnigfundy. 


German commander forced his 
way into Franche Comtek and 


of Alsace, this Pomeranians, and on De'cem- 


(lirection was critical. Tlu' o.jon, tne capit 
French army nl the Loire, with a stre'ngth 
ol ()(),ooo men, h<Ld tin own itsi'll on the' 
15,000 Ba\’arians ol \d)n (\vr Tann, 
de'le'ated tlu'in at ('oulmie'rs on Novembe'r 
(kh, anel e'ompt'lk'd tln'in to e-vacnate' 
Orle'aiis. The king imnx'diad'ly se'iit to the' 
support of the Bavarians ^ 

llu' 17th and 22nfl di\'i- 
sions, with lour eaivalry ttX 

elivisions, which we'ia' no ' 

longe*!' reepiiie-d belore 

lor "a sortie eni a laige' 

sc'ale, te) which Gambetta general ^ 

Wislied t(^ I'e'Spond by a in the German wa 


Dijon, the capital, on October '.J st. 


he occupied soi'tie' I'f'tlimed back to Paris. 


GENERAL MANTEUFFEL 


onuctoDcrnst. 

(k'rmans (),ooo, and the lu'siegers 

had to abandon all hope of breaking 
tlu'ir way through by their imassistecl 

strength. (k'lieral Duerol, who had 

vowed to conqiu'r or to die', and ex¬ 
posed himse'll ree'klessly to tlie bullets, 
was comjielled to re-enter 

Loire, now cominanded 

(Orleans, on Dee'ember 
Mecklenburg again entered 

the? statue of the Maid 

NTEUFFEL Oi'leaus. Flu^ French 


Wlslied t(^ I'e'Sjlond by a in the German war agrainst France he army WaS ill a mOSt lament- 
bold attack Irom Orleans; table plight; the soldiers, 

the (ji'i nians, encamiied in of that of the south, graining some clothed only in linen trouser‘d 

1 , r .1 , 1- notable victories for the Prussian arms ... . . _ . 


i,. r .1 . 1- notaoie Victories I 

liont oi tire metropolis, 
were to be caught, if possilde, between 
two fires and compelled to raise the 
sitge. But the onslaught of 58.000 
French, on Novembt'i* 28th at Beaune-la- 
Rolande, under the imjietuous (kmeral 
Jean Constant Croiizat, whom Frcycinet 
made the mistake of restraining, proved 
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LUC i^iubMan arms. i i i i • -i 

and blouses, shivered with 
cold and refused to fight any more. The 
army was finally broken into two parts, of 
vchieh one, under Bourbaki, turned east¬ 
ward on December 4th; the other part, 
under Chanzy, retired in a north-westerly 
direction on the right bank of the Loire, 
leaving Tours to its fate; while Gambetta* 


FRENCH SORTIE AT CHAMPIGNY, NOVEMBER .U), 187,*: THE FIRST CANNON SHOTS 

1 roll! th< |iuntin)^ l>\ 1 He.iumet,', l>\ ol Mcsbrs lir.uni, Clcinciil ^S. C-o 


. ■ I j:h ii,i I - n i l - II I __ 

I THE GERMANS SUCCESSFULLY REPELL ING THE FRENCH ATTACK AT CHAMPIGNY , 

PolioUD their unsuccessful attack at Beaune-la-Rolande, the French, two days later, on November 3()th, made a 
?reat sortie^ under General Ducrot, gainst the positions of the Wurtetnbergrers and Saxons 

rViainoio-nv and Brie * but thoueh the French were greatly superior in numbers, the attack repelled, the fire of the 

thepark walls^of Vilfiers'^ind Cceuilly, mowingrdown the French columns .n heaps. 
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Garibaldi 
Fighting 
for France 


with the Delegation ” lied to Bordeaux 
on December 8lh. Clianzy, pursued by 
the j)rinc(‘ and the grand duke, was again 
defeated at i^eaiigcaicy, December 7th- 
loth, and dri\'eu back on l.t' Mans. I^>ut 
the (knanans foJlowc'd liim thither, ahuig 
roads deep in snow and covtaed witli ice, 
wlierc the ca\'alry had to dismount and 
kaid their Jioi ses, and on | anuary 
nth and I2t h.i871 .won another 
great victory befoi e Le Mans, in 
cons(apienc(.' ol whii'h (diamzy 
was coinjielled to rc'tin' still tni thervwst to¬ 
wards I^jiittany, to Laval. Tlu‘ ai'my ol thc' 
Loire was thus to all intents annihilati'd. 
Meantime there was lighting m two other 
districts. (ieiK'ral Werder, aitia the capture 
ol Alsaei', had forced his way into l^ranche 
('omte and Burgundy, where 1 k‘ occupical 
Dijon, tlie ca])ital. on Octobei gist. The 
( hit'f command against liiin 
was held by tlu' hero of the 
Italian revolution, (iaribaldi. 
who was so much moved by 
the (diaiige ot France into a 
U'public that he })la('ed his 
sword at tlu' seiaaces ol that 
very nation wliK'h in i8t)0 had 
tak(‘n his native town ol Nice 
horn the National State* ol 
I tidy. B)Ut he was only a 
shadow of his lornu'r sell, 
and could no longt*r sit a 
horse* ; he would ha\'(‘ done* 
bt'st to have* remained on his 
locky island of C',a])r(*ia. 

The (iaribaldian \’olunte‘ers 
Iroin Italy and otlu*r coun- 
trie'S who niustereel round 
the leade*r we-re a rabble*, e'lotlie-d m a pic- 
turesepie* iinilorm, who e'Ve*ntually jiroved 
more* troublesome to the* iMeiie h tlian to 
the ('icrmans. The* HadeiU'is, nnd(*r (je*n(*i al 
Aeloli von (ilunie*r, without allowing lhe‘m- 
S(*lves to be* stojijied by the'se* troops, took 
Nuits by storm on December i8th. 

1 he oth(*r the*atre of war was the north¬ 
east ol Lranee*, e*sj)ecially Lieardy anel 
Normandy. The resistance here, as else¬ 
where, was organise*!] by emissarie*s from 
the “ Dele'gation,” and the northern army 
was created, so that the (ie*rman lieael- 
quarters sent (ieneral Mante*uffel tlu*re in 
November. Manteuffel dele'ated tlie 
French, under Farre, on No\'ember 27th, 
at Amiens, where the “ Moblots (iarde*s 
Mobiles—by a disgraceful flight carried 
the troops of the line* away with them. 
Amiens and Rouen were ocenjiied, and 



RUDOLPH DELBRUCK 
A Prus.sian statesman, and for 
many years the right-hand man of 
Bismarck, he opened at Munich 
the official negotiations which had 
as theii object a united Germany. 


General \'on Goelxm knew how to treai 
the Normans so well that they ran atter 
liim trustingly on tlu' roads, and the 
])easants lirought provisions to the markets 
— (jiiite otherwise' than in the east, where 
all the shutters wt'ie closed and the doors 
loi'ked wIk'Ii the Germans ap])roached. ^ 
The ])rudent and energetic General 
Faidlu'rbe succeeded, it is true, in rallying 
and strengthening tin* French troojis ; but 
on his adwance from Lille lu* was beaten 
back by Mantt'uffel on the rivau' La Hallue, 
at Poit Noyelles. on Dt'cember 2jrd. 
Since his soldu*rs were* forced to s])end the 
night lasting, with a temj)t*rature far 
below ireezmg jioint, he felt hims(*lf, on 
1 )ec(*mbergqtli,unable* to light any further; 
he llu'relore abandoned his dangerous 
])ositions and withdrew to Arras. A 
st*('ond advance*, on Ja.nuary jrd, 1871, 
al Ikajiaunie. was (‘qiuflly un- 
sueice.ssful. General Goeben, 
who, alter Mantt*uffel was 

se*nt to the south-(*ast, re- 
ce-ived the su])reme* command 
ove'i the* two G(*rman cor])s, 
ende'd the war in the* north 
by the e-apture ol the tor tress 
ol Peionne on January 8th, 
anel by the* brilliant vie'tory 
at ,St. Oue*ntm on January 
i<)th, where Faidln'rlu* lost 

i;,,ooo men. The* fortre'ss ol 
St. OuentJii itse*lf fell into 
the hands of the* victors, and 
the h're*n('h northern army wa.'> 
re*duce'd to siH'h a condition 
that it no longer counted 
lor anything. The capital ol 
luance* held out all this time against 
the* (ie*rmans who were iiu'esting it. 

i>ut provisions were getting scarcer and 
seaicer, and ocrasional attemjits at 

insurrection among the po])ula('e indicat('d 
that the 1 e'jiutation ot the Government 
was waning. The resislance*, neverthe- 
le'ss, laste*d lai' longer than was ever con- 
side'ied probable on the German 
side, and ]uiblic opinion in Ger¬ 
many demande'd with increasing 
emphasis that Paris should be 
e-ffectively bombarded to accelerate the 
ca))itulation. Bismarck, from the very be¬ 
ginning of tin* sii'ge, maintaiiu'd that too 
much (*n(*rgy could not be shown in attack¬ 
ing the e'iu*my. since, in the first place, 
the* investing army suffe'red mentally 
and physically from the long inaction, 
and. secondly, the a])j)arently successful 


Paris 
Under the 
Siege 




AN EPISODE IN THE SIEGE OF PARIS; PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN A FRENCH HOME 
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nsistancc of Paris n^vivcd the liojx'S of 
the French lor an c‘veiilnal victory, and 
once more l)ronghl ii)) tlit' dangc'r oi 
loreign i n 1r \’ e n t i o o 
wliich was thought to 
liavx* been sunnountc'd 
after the day of Sedan. /j 

But tlie (rovvn Ihiiux', 

Blninenthal, Moltin' him- / b 

self, and (iciieral von ; 

(h)th])erg wc'ie of opinion 
that n boinbardmeiil . 

would not r('a('h tiu'woi k- 
men’s (jnarter ol Ikiiis, 
and would thus be in- 
('Ifectiw'. and that th;' ■ 

only m('ans ol R'diu'ing 
tlie ('ity lay in starving 
it ^ out ; accord ing ^ to 

JX'CtalK'y tlu' most iiii- 

])()rtant ('Vt'Ut ol all, tlu' 
qiu'stion of tin* unity ol emperor 

1 roiii . 

(lermany, wasdestnu'd to 
])(' de<'id(‘d under llu' wnlN ol Tkins. Then' 
was a, gi'iieral h'l'lmg dne('tl\' altc'r th(' 
tirst \'ictori('s that tin* (leimans. who had 
mardu'd united to 

tlu' wai, ought not , - 

at its ('los(' to brea k ' . 

up again into the old *. 

disunion, but that 
political union ought 
to rt'sult from the 
military miion as a ^ 

nt‘('essary cousi'- 

c|U('nc(' and as tlu' J 

clue! Iruit of tlu' war. - " ^ 

I'rom tlu' moment a } 

when Ih'smarck. in 
tlu' nanu' ol the' 

(iermans, de'inanded 
the of Strass- 

as 

guaraaitees 
fact 
that 
ressc's 

of the German peo])le HHHBBBIHHHi 
could not 1)0 hold 




EMPEROR WILLIAM I 

1 .. 


LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS 
In the days of French humiliation that attended the 


entailed, could not lightly resolve upon Hit' 
decisive negotiations. These negotiations 
were stimulated by a large meeting held 
in l^erlin on August goth, 
wdiich jirojiosed as its 
motto that the Iruits oi 
kfe the war must be : “A 

united nation and ])ro- 
tected frontiers.” Tht' 
^Hb Grand Duke Ib’ederit' ol 

P>ad('n, wht)S(' tirst conn- 
st'llor sinct' tlu' dc'ath ol 

^ 1 Mathy was the keon advo- 

I cale ol national unit\’. 

Julius jolly, det'lared tm 
Se])t('mlK'r 2ntl that he 
would suj)|)ort the I'on- 
stitutional union ol tlu' 
(h'rinan state's with 
tlu* North German^ ('on- 
tt'deration. Kingl.ewisll. 

Ib'ivai'ia and King 
Charles I. ol Whirlt'lnbi'ig 
also ga\a' an assurance 
ULLIAM I. Qji Sc'])t{'mbei' 5 th and 

7 th tha.t tlK'yw('rt'anxious 
to secuiX' to Germany th(' Iruits ol X K'lory 
in tlu' lulk'St nu'asmx' and to establish a 
just nu'an betvv'ec'ii the' national colu'iX'iK'y 
ot Hk' Gi'rman races 
and their indi\’idual 

lions wert' opened at 
Munich towards the 
('iid ol Sept('mb('r by 
Rudolf Delbrii('k, tlu' 

Fedci'al ('ha,n('ery ol 
HHI the North (iC'rman 

(ionfedc'ration, and 
wert' alterwards con- 
tinned by Bismarck 
in Versailk'S. They 
encountered, 
considc'rable 
ties, 

willing to 

most modc'st measure 
of centralisation. TIk' 
lUa®tioJ'?hft\uended the BtlVariaUS aigUcd thc 


without the perma- occupation of Paris by the victorious enemy, the great SUpCrfluOUSneSS of a 
nent political unity of "rcee°L^i''^ strict union from the 

the (lerman nation. peace on terms winch Germany had practically dictated, very loyalty wllich all 
The current of o])inion setting towairds races had shown to the thought of nation- 


the German nation. peace on terms which Gen 
The current of o])inion setting tow’ards 
unity was strong enough to carry with it 
the princes, who. on account of the prob¬ 
able sacrifices of tkeir sovereignty thereby 
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ality ; in case of necessity (jermany w'oukl 
always find all her children rallying round 
her. The King of Bavaria claimed as 
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compensation for liis consent to tlu‘ estal^- 
lishmenl of a (iennan federal state* a sort 
of viceroyalty for tlie House of \Vi1telsl)acli, 
so that the Bavarian ainl)assa(lors, in tln^ 
event of any iinj^ediment to tin; iinptaoal 
ambassadors, should rej)r(*sent them ('\ 
otheio. Prince Leopold, the uncle of the 
king, had suggested on January loth, 1871, 
the alternation of the* iinj)erial Crown 
betweem the Houses of Hoh(‘nzoll(*ni and 
Wittt']s])ach, ])ut had ree'eive'd no answ(*r 
at all. In addition to Iku'aria, Hesse*, the 
Minister of which, Baie)n ve)n Dalwigk, was 
a sworn ('ueany to , 

Prussia, maele as 
many difhcnlties as 1 
])e)ssible‘. The* King / 
of Wiirtt'inbe'ig e)n ■ 

Ne)veml)e'r 12th, when ; 

('\'t*rything se*e‘med al- ^ 
ready se'ttled, alle)wt'e 1 
himself to be* ])er- 
suaded by infhu'nce 
from Munich e)nct* 
more to de'lay the 
t (* r m i n a t i e) n. P>ut 
when Ikiele'U on No¬ 
vember T5th sigiie'd 
the treaty as to the 
aehnission into the* 

North (i(*rmaii (a)n- 
fedc'ratie)!!, anel Hesse* 
followed e)ii tlie* same- 
day, tlie ice- was 
broken. The Cre)\vn 
Prince- became se) im- 
])atient at the- ele-lays 
in the settlement e)f 
the matte-r that lie- 
thought that the busi¬ 
ness should be-hiirrieel 
on, that emjx-reir anel 
Em])ire should be 
proclaimed by the 
])rinces of Baden, Oldenburg, Weimar, 
and Coburg, and a ceinstitutiein corre¬ 
sponding to the reaseinable wishes of 
the ])eo})le shoulel be sanctioned by th(^ 
Reichstag and the Landtags ; in that case 
the two South Cierman kings waiuld have to 
acquiesce with the best grace they could. 

The C'rown Prince and Bismarck w^ere 
thoroughly agreed upon the point that 
the King of Prussia, as President of the 
German Federal .State, must bear the 
old and honourable title of em])eror. 
The age-d monarch himself had grave 
doubts as to relegating to the second 
place the comj)rehensive title of King 


his 

his 


ancestor Frederic 
own set purpose, 
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of Prussia, w’hich 
1. had created of 
and of assuming an empty title, which 
his brother hacl declined in 1849, and 
which h(* liimself had jestingly styled 
“ brevx't-inajor.’’ 

Bismarck maintained his owm wase inde- 
[lendence tow'ards the father and the son. 
To the first he emjihasised the fact tliat 
the titk- of emperor contained an outw^ard 
r(-('ognilion of the- dc* facto jiredominant 
])osition (d flu- Prussian king, on w’hich 
nuK'h d(‘])(‘nd(‘d ; and he askt-d the latte r 
w'lieth(-r lu- could con- 
side-r it wise- anel 
hone^urable- te) e\ei- 
ease- com[)ulsie)n on 
two allies whe) hael 
sheet their Idooel 
she>uleler te) she)ulder 
with the Ne)rth Ger¬ 
mans. He was ce)n- 
vinced that the ne-w’ 
Emj)ire wa)uld ne)t re-st 
on firm fe)unelations 
unle-ss all the Ge-rman 
race-s joineel it e)l 
their e)wai free will, 
wathout the feeling 
that any compulsie)n 
w’as be-ing aj)plied to 
the-m. He therele)re 
granted te) the Ba- 
\-arians and the 

Wiirtembergers by 
t h ci “ R e s e r v e d 
Rights ” a j)rivileged 
])Osition ill the Em¬ 
pire, which, although 
only acce])ted with 

reluctance by all de¬ 
termined sii])porters 
of German unity, has 
justified the foresight 
oi the- great statesman by affording these 
kingeloms the ojiportunity e)f je)ining tlie 
natieiiial cause without humiliation to 
their sense e)f inijiortance. 

The treaties signed on Neivember 23rd 
at \T*rsailles for Bavaria, and on 

November 25th, 1S70, at Berlin for 

Wurtemberg, reserved for both states 
the inde])endent administration of tlie 
post office and telegraphs, and the 
private right of taxing native beer and 
brandy; this second jirivilcge was 
granted to Baden also. It was further 
si'ttled that the Bavarian army should 
be a distinct component part of the 
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Gennan F(‘(l('ral army with its own military 
administration niKhi' tlu' command oi 
t]u‘ Kinj^ oi Ihivaria, and that also th(‘ 
Wiirtc'inbcri:^ ariii}^ sFoiild form a distinct 
('orps, whosr ('ommaaidcr, howt'\’(M'. could 
only 1 k‘ nomiuat('d by the Kin|:( of 
Wiirtcmbcrg with tlu' ])n'\’i()as assont of 
tlic King ol I^nissia. The organisation. 

training, and system ot mobili¬ 
sation ot the IhiA’arian and 
\Ahirt(‘ml)(‘rg ti'oojis were to 
bt‘ nanodelled acc'ording to 
jiriiK'iples 111 lorcc' tor the Fecho'al 


Progress 
of German 
Unity 

the 


showed 


army. The Fc'deial (onimander jxisscsscal 
tin* right to inspect the IFivarian and 
Whirtemberg armies, and liom the hrst 
day of mobilisation onwards all tlu^ troojis 
ol North and South (lermaaiy alike had to 
obt'v his commands. 

The consideration which Ihsinari'k 
to the kings ])io(aiied hnn not 
merely their sincere c'oiitideiu'e during tlie 
whole' tc'rm ol his hk', a tact ulmii was 
])()htically ot much \’abi(', but also lae'ili- 
tated the settkaneiit ol tlie (jiu'stion ol 
the' title'. Recognising that it is nmie* 
])alatabl(' t(< the ambition ol se'e'ondary 
stall's to have' a (le'rman Ihnpe'ror ove-r 
tlie'in than a Jving ol Ik’ussia. Jemg Lewis 
eoil^e'Illed on I lee e'llibe'r p el to j)roj)<)Se to 
the' (k'niian jirme'es, in a letter dralte'd 
by Ihsmare'k hinise'lt. that a joint invita¬ 
tion should be' gi\'e‘ii Ills .Maje*sty the' King 
ot Prussia to ('oinbiiie the' e'Xe're'ise' o{ the 
rights ol Pieside'iit ol the'I'e'deration with 
the' style' ol a “(k'niian Innperor.” 

King W'llham ('onse'iite'd, waiving his 
se-in[)le's in ele'te'ie’iK'e' to the' universal wish 
ol t hei jirme'es and pe'opk'Sol (k’rmany. The' 
Re'ie’hstag and the' Landtags sane'tioneei t he 
('oust itnt ion ol the* “ (ie'rmaii Iknpire ” in 
1 )('('e'm1 H'l and January, and on De'Ce'inbe'r 
iiSth a de'})utation ol the Re'ichstag 
appe'ai ed in V’e-rsailU's, in en eler to transmu 
to the* king, thiongh the ])i esielent. ihe 
good wishes ol the' re'jire'Se'iitatiyes of the 
people lor the* inipei'ial ('rown. d'lie're* was 

, still liie'tion to be' sniootlu'el 
His Majesty i i 

away; l)ut ein |annar\' ihth, 

iSyi-the elay'on which, m 
i/Oi, the Prussian monarchy 
had bee'll jiroclaimeel—in the' Hall of Mirrors 
e)t the' siilc'iidiel Chateau eil Ve'Tsailles. 
erected l)y T.ouis XIV., the ade)j)ti()n of the' 
imiierial title was solemnly inaugurated in 
the })resene'e eit numerenis German princes. 
The Grand Duke Frederic of Baden leel 
file first cheer for His Majesty Emjieror 
William. In a i)roclamati()n to the Ger- 

I A 


man jie'ople, composc'd by Ihsman'k, the 
em])er()r announced his re'solye' “ to aid 
at all times the' growth of the' Km]lire, not 
by the coiujiu'sts of the^ sword, but by thei 
goods and gilts of ])eace*, m the S])lu'ie 
of national ])rospe'rity, tieedom, and cul- 
t\ire.” In the tliirty ye'ars and more' that 
ha\'(' ('la|)se'd since that day the woild has 
had o])])ortuiiity to rt'e'ognise' that this 
has bee'll noemjity ])hrase*. but the' guiding 
star ol three (k'rman emperors. 

At the inome'nt when the' Km])ire was 
le'yiye'd, or, to s])eak more* correctly, was 
e'alU'd into e'Xiste'iice', the* French ])owe‘rs of 


re'sistance were' e'Ve'iywhe'i e' be'e eimmg ex- 
haiisteel : e'\en those* ot the ca])ital werei 
tailing. At Christ mas-time 2 ;5 heavy 
jiiece's of sie'ge artille'iy we'ie' ceille'e'te'el in 
X’lllacoublay, e'ast ot X'ersailh'S, and the 
bombardment eel the* e'ast front ot Pans 
was e'omme'ne'e'el on De'e'e'inl;er 27th with 
sueh \'io!ene'e' that the' Fie'iicli e'\'acnated 
.Meint Ax’i'on “ almost at a gallop.” 1 he' 
bombaiehne*nt e)l the* cit y itse'lI be*gan Ireiin 
the' south siele' oil J aiuiary 5th, 


Bombarding 


aiiel aite'r fi\ e anel a hall hours 


the French . i i . r e 

^ . L<)it Issv e'e'ase'd Its firt'. ^siiie'e 

the shots, owing to an elesai- 
tion of th]rt\’ de'gie'e's. wliie'h had bee'ii 
obtaiiu'd b\’ special coiitrix'ance'^, carrie'd 
be\’ond the* e'e'iitre ol the' city, the inhabi¬ 
tants He'd Ironi the* south to the' north eil 
Pans - a mox'e'nu'iit by whie'h the eliflicul- 
tie's ol k'e ling them weu' mue'h ine'reaseel. 

A gre'at. and linal, sortie* towaids the 
\\e*st. whie'li was attemple'd on Januaiy 
j()th b\' H'roe'liu with ()o,o(>o men, w'as 
ele'te'ate'd at Pu/.e'in'al anel Saint Cloud, 
belore* the* I'le'iie'h had e'X'e'ii a|)[)re)acheel 
the' main ])ositions eh the Ge'rmans. 
d'he bonibai elnu'iit ol the neirth Iront 


be'gan on J anuai y 2ist. 

Here*, too. the* fents were e'omjde'te'ly 
de'inolnhe'el : jiaits ol the* bastions were 
seeon bie'a<'he*el ; the* garrisons had ne) 
])iotection against the* G(*rman slu'lls. 
It was known in the city that ('hanzy 
hael be'e'ii c<uii|)le'tely routeel at la' Mans 
on January nth anel 12th, anel the' last 
])ie)spee't ot rehe*f was ele'streiyed by the 
ill-tielings Ireini the* e'ast. 

(k'neial Ihiurbaki hael marche*el in tliat 
dircctieeii with half e>i the army eil the 
Loire ; with tlie* strength ol his leirces 
raised te) i jo.eioei men, lie heijied to compel 
the Germans uneler Werder, whei only 
numbered 42.e)e)e>, te) reliiu^uisli the sie'ge 
ot the feirtress eit Bel len t anel te) learcej 
the Germans before Paris te) retire, by 
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liiH'aif'iiing tlioir rommiinications in the 
T(‘cir. lint WcrdcT iittack(‘(l ll}e enemy, 
three limes Ins siipcTior in numbers, at 
IMontbt liard on tli(‘ Ivisaine, and rej)ulscd, 
in the ihr(H' days’ ligliting, from January 
15! li lo I/111, all the altaeks ot Bourbaki. 
Not one I'ixmeh battalion was able to 
rc'aeli jU'Uoit, whei'e salva)s had been 
vainly lired 111 honour of victory when 
tilt' can’ion-shots \\(‘r(‘ hearrl. 

l)Ourbaki ('(nnimmced his ladieat, dis- 
|)i i{e(l and W('akened ; but when h(‘ 
i('ain( that Moltke had sent Gemaal 
Mantenth ’ witli the Poineianians and 
KhnaTinders to block his road bv 
(iiav and 


i a (1 < a) >l ni' 
lioiii nndei 


and w hrii (larii)aldi. 
)k 1 Ii joii and < ai j amiai \ 
tiae (»t t he t» I St na;nnent 
a|) ot dead bodies, wa^ 

hnn he w ent i an k t* • 


Ihit M'loit he siirieinleieo hi- ainiy 
t - 1 « (lls<\rined h\’ the neUtl.d '^\\Ns he 
made an nietieetnal attein{>t t<'bi"\\ out 
his brains. Ills siniessoi, Insiin ( hn- 
t haul tiiialU’ (lossed t h(‘ I'l am'o-^w iss 
lioiitiei on h'eiunaiy 1 st with So.ooct men. 

, 'The- last army ot hdainewas 

amine annihilated and the l.ite 

Suffenngs 

in ans 1 )rntert- I\o( liei'eau sun endei ('<] 
the bra\-ely-delend('d but now untenable 
town to (iciieial I'do von Tu'sed^ow on 
l^d'bru.ny iSth. 

In Paris the deaith ot piovisions ^i ew 
eu-atei and f^ic'atei during j.inuar\. ( )u 
llu' Jist a pound ot ham cost i()s.. a j^ound 
ot butter Jos , a goose'. liJS. Horses, 
('ats <logs, and rats had long been 

eaten. In N'iew ot tin* lliK'ateiU'd tamiiun 
]"a\i'(‘, the' Fore'ign Ministe'i, eventually 
appe'.ired at tlu' (leiman headcpiarte'rs on 
January Jjrd, tin' iJ/th day ot tlu' su'ge', 
to negcUiate the ti'rms ol a capitulation. 

An agre'eiiK'ut was at last re'ache'd on 
Januaiy jSth, by which an armistice ol 
tw(‘nty-one days was grante'd lor the 
('K'ction ot a National Assembly, winch 
should (U'cide on war and })t'ace ; but, in 
re-turn tor the- concession a higdi jienalty 
was e'xacted, all the torts round Pans 
we-K' (U'li\’ered uj) to tlu* (ierinans, anel 
the whole garrisein ot the towm de-clared 
jirisoners of war. 

The- towm had to hand ovmr all its cannons 
and ritles wdthin toiirteen days; tlu- only 
c'xce'jition was made- m tavoiir ol tlie- 
National (iuard, the disarmament ol w hich 
I'avrede'clared tobeimpracticable owiiigto 


the insuiTectie)nary spirit ]>revai]ing in that 
C()r])S. Paris was thus in the hands of the 
(iermans, althougdi the emjieror refrained 
from a regular occiijration of it. wliich might 
easily lead to bloody encounters and lienee 
to ne-w^ difticultic'S, in the- hope of jieacc* 
being soon concluded. Ika mission was. ol 
course, given tor ])rovisioning the city. 

(iambetta would not (onsent 

Thiers the .. . i , , , 

GreMM.nof ■ '"'t 

the Crisis ComiOlcd l.V Simu„, 

W'ho was sent by tlic' (io\ ei u- 
nient to P)ordeau\. to K-tiu- on iM'bina’ v 
()th. d lu' great man ol tlu- ( risi.-^ was 
hene<d< »rw ,Lrd Adolpla- 'khiem. wIk. at the 
kegnming ot the w ai had t ouiisAhd a 
( aut i< .us pola y. and then, aftr'i Sedan. ha<\ 
VMinlv endea\a .m e.l to mdm e ihe (lO at. 
l'( tWem to mtri Vt-ne. H« ha'l pVo\a d \mu- 
srlt a lai->ighled paliioi i . wSoni thi 
( I )uni I \ im. in k »< 'k n >! n - i < n< 

t )n kVI -i iiai \ h I weiii \ \ .k ;m: t m. at 

t k-eird him ti) ila- Naiioiial A'- moK 
w liK h numi H i rd iinioi I h' ai, ^os , j, oijt t. s 
4.)o to 500 M]}»] M)i t( IN 0} thf nc ;i.i; ( ]j\' 
( trleani'-t'^ and 1 egit’nn^ts lajt mAndoe 
a kiigm mafoJit\' tor pear r Jdikd a thif'! 
<tl h'r.iiK't' w',ts o(am])ied bv (he (/i iman^, 
and kdialherhe dec'kiied that d (he (io\'ci'ji- 
na'iit washed to (ontinne tlie wai' in 
Idanders, the pt-oplc would mteiwiie .end 
surreiidc'i to the (u i mails. ()n 1^'ebi 11.11 y 
17th. Thiels was eleetc-d to the highest 
post m th(' state under tin- title ol 


i'uhd a tiiU' 

<n rr.iiK't' w.ts oc'c'iijueo fv (he (/i iman^, 
and kdiMlherhe dec'kiied tli.at il (he (io\'ci ii- 
na'iit washed to (ontinne tlie wai' in 
Idanders, the pt-oplc would mteiwiie and 
siirreiidc'i to the (u imaiis. ()n h'ebi 11.11 y 
17th. Thiels was eleetc-d to the highest 
post m the- state- niidc-r tin- title ol 
(duel ol the I'Xc'Cutn’e.” and was sc-nt 
on the- Jist to W-Tsailk's loi' the pm pose 
ol nc'goliatmg a ])ea('e. 

Ih.^mai c'k clc-manclcai ihe whole' ol Als.aec- 
with l-H'lfort, and a lillh ol Poiaainc' with 
Metz and Dic'dc'nhohn. i 1 addition 
£J4o.()U'>,oc)o aiui Hk' emtry ot the' (ic-rman 
tioops into Paris. Alter prckongc'cl nego¬ 
tiations hc' asseiitt'd to rc'iml / 40.000,000 
and wai\c' all edann to Belfort, hut insisted 
the more emphatie.ally on the' entry into 
Pans, whiedi in some ek-grea- would impress 
the seal on the- (ierman xae torie's and place- 
cle-aiiv' he-tore* the- e'\'e'S ot the- 
« ^ . Fre-neh tlu-ir compk'te' ek'leal, as 

Peace ° ade-te-rumt from futeire wars. 

Thie-rs hurried wath the eonelitious 
meutioiieel to Bordeaux. On March ist, the 
same day on w^hieh je>,e>e>o (ierinan soldie'rs, 
selected from all theficrman races, marched 
into Paris and oeampic-d the- e]uarter 
ol the- towm near tlie- (diainj)s Klysems, 
togetlier wath tlu- (diate-an oi tlu- Tiiileiies, 
the- ])re'limiii;iry treaty lor ])eu.ea-, whiedi 
the National Assembly h^id ade){)ted, alte-r 
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GERMANY'S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLINONKJN^ 



THE BIRTH OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


a stormy (k‘l)ato, by 546 votes to T07, was 
completed in Bordeaux. The official 
ratification ol it readied Versailles on tlu', 
evening of March 2nd. The Germans 
evacuated Paris on the vd, and retired 
jK'hind th(‘ right bank of the Scdiie, which 
was to be the boundary of the two armies 
until th(‘ final ]K‘ace was concluded. 
According to this agreerneoit the forts to 
tlie east and north of Paris were still 
occu])ied by the (Germans. 

The subse‘(|uent jieace neg<)liations were 
conducte;d in Brussels by plcuiipoteMitiaries, 
but proc('ed('d so slowly that Bismarck, 
at tlu' b(‘ginning ot May, 1871, hnally 
invitiHl b'avre to FraiiktOrt-ou-the-Main. 
in order to arrive' at a eli'ar understanel- 
ing with him through a ])e‘rsonal con- 
te're'iice. Atte'r a short diseaission the' 
final pev-U'c' was sigiu'd there on May loth. 
It containe'el, contrary to the' pre'hminary 
tre'aty, a small e'xcliange* ot te*rrite)ry at 
Belfort and Die'denhofe'ii, and the ])ro\’i.so 
that the' evacuation o( Freiu'h territory 
i)y the Germans should take ])lace' by 
elegre'es, in projiortion as instalme'iits ol 
t!i(‘ war indt'inuity were ])aid. 


The re'sults of the* Gf'rman struggle 
for unity were* immense. In com]>arison 
with the'in the sacrifices of the war 
were not so exci‘ssi\'e. fhey amounted 
on the' German siele to 28,600 killed in 
battle, 12,000 deaths from disease, and 
4,000 missing, a grand total, there¬ 
fore, of about 45,000 men ; tlie* number 
of wounded was ealculate'd at TOi,ooo. 
The Fre'iicli lost 150,000 kilU'd and 
150.000 wounded ; the nundier oi 
jirisoners 'vas eventually raised to 
more than ()Oo,ooo. 

Fin})eror William I. held a grand re vie'W 
of the' victorious trooj)s in tlie’ e'ast ed 
Ikiiis on March 71!), and (‘utoic'd Bt'rlm 011 
March 17th. On Marcdi 21st he o])eU('d in 
person the* first ( u-rman KeiOistag ; on 
June it)tii, a triumphal entry of the 
(le'rman armv, sele-ctt'd out of all tlu* 
German raex's, was made into Be'ilin. 
be'twe'eii two line's ol 7,400 captured 
eainnons. d'he age* of tht* Holy Roman 
lOnpire* of Louis Xf\d and of the Na])o- 
locms was over. The iie'W Fm])io' e)t the 
Cie I man nation liiid < ome* mti.) being. 

G. TT'.r.LH \ \F 




Tlie horrors of war are vividly suggested by these pictures of Gustave Dore. In the first, the battle is over, leaving 
its carnaf^e behind. But among.the wounded are two who have fought on opposite sides, and realising each other’s 
presence there springs vip anew their hatred as they prepare to resume the struggle single-handed. But the com¬ 
batants who are thus “ irreconcilable ’ have come together in the second picture, and in their nearness to the Cross 
and in the prese«ce of death have put aside their differences that they may be of service to each othe^ 
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SCANDINAVIA IN THE 19th CENTURY 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOMS 


unl( rtiiiiate jxiliry of Frederic \d. 

^ liad ( aiised Denmark great r(.‘Vers(*s. 
Slie had hist her tie'et, on winch she had 
always piided Irmsc'II, and had been 
se|)arate(l Ironi Norway, thus losing half 
her Scandimiv'ian population ; lua' j)ros- 
{)c‘ii(y had beim (h^stroyed in the wars; 
the national debt had assumed enormous 
projiortions, and tlu* financial jxisition had 
lieeii s(> fiad that in tlu' (lOVia'iniKmt 

had bi'eii coitipi'lled to declar<‘ the state 
insolxiMit. Industry, to<-, had been 
paralysc’d, and was uii.dile to rec<)Ver loi 
sonu* years attia the (Ualaration oi peai'e ; 
commerce was almost at a standstill and 
to a yri'at extiait dependent on Ilamliurg ; 
and agriculture, which had berni vei y 
prol'dabU* dunug the war by reason ol the 
ingh ])i ice ot c'orn. now sutleied Irom lallmg 
prices. l)ut the cloud was. alter all, not 
without Us silver lining. I'he national 
extremity, and the haid struggle that 
was mad(‘at the* opianng ol the 
enmar caaitury, iia<l a stimulating and 
enews 1 s uilliieiu'e on the intiF 

leciual Ide oi the community. 
\\diil(‘ political mt(Mests wert* imnnpcatant 
and matiMial pros])C‘rity was declining, 
art and hti'ratun' ilonrished ; it senned 
as it th<‘ nation sought in tlu‘st‘ things 
consolation lor its unhapjiv ('iK'um- 
staiK'i'S. (iradually the ec'onomu' situation 
improN'ed. d'he rinaiuR'S wiaa set m oitler 
by the establishment ot a national bank 
indt‘])('ndent ol tlu‘ (iovaa nment; industry 
prosjitM ed, and at Frcaleric’s death, in 
th(' country had reiu'wed its strength. 

While Crown Prince. Frederic \d. had 
been a great friend ot reform ; but as 
king he was strongly conservative, and 
o])l)osed to any changes in the constitu¬ 
tion. But in jiroportion as their condition 
improved the ])eo[)le awoke to an interest 
in ])ublic affairs, and the desire for freedom 
and self-gov(‘rnment became' stronger and 
stronger. After the “ July Revolution,” 
the effects of wdiich were felt in Denmark 
^is well as in other lands, Frederic at last 
I B 


decided to meet the ])opular wish, at li'ast 
in part- lb' therefore institute'd four 
advisory diets for the ishinds, jiithind, 
Schleswag, and Holstein the first step 
tow'ard^ a frei' constitution. Fri?deric’s 
siicc'cssor, his hall-cousin ('hristian VIIT., 
i8 J()-i 848. wai^ just as littU' disposed to 
renounce* absolutism. JTut now 
Aimsof a tree constitution 

I • k giew louder, and the XalKuud 

I era s jnherals worked tor the aboli¬ 
tion of absolutism, d hey wislu'd also to 
terimmitc lh<* uiuon ol Sedih'swig and 
Holstein, and aW'cvli \ri e c\ose\y \o 
Deiimaikthal pr«-v iuc, in a hudi Dii* \avge 
jiioportion oi (iiriiiaii iiihai aiaiits en¬ 
dangered l)aiiish natiojialitN 

In the mghteeiit h ce'iit iirv t lu' two united 
duchies had (ince* inoia* coiiu* into the 
possession ot tlu‘ Danish Clown, sclih'^wig 
was. howH'ver. not iiK'orporated witli the 
remainder ol Denmark: it leinaiiu'd in 
clos(‘ connection with Holstein, and 
(ierman wais t he (ifhcial language. Frcdci ic 
\ 1. did. imlct'd. give.' Scdilcswig a du't ol 
its own. but Vuamd the two chu hies 
togctlii'r by plaemig tlicm iindt'r a Ministry 
ami a supreme (‘ourt common to both. 

As the lesult ot its long comu*('tion with 
Holstein, SchU'swig had hccomc moi e and 
mole (ierman. and bv the ninctcc'Uth 
centniA almost hall the ])opulatiou sjioke 
(ieimaii. WIk'ii the Danes at last look 
measures to preserve the Danish iiatiou- 
ality id the proviiua*. this course em¬ 
bittered tlu* (icrmaiis. Thus it came about 
that a Schleswig-Holstein partygrew u]) m 
„ . the two dnehies and demanded 

enmar s Sehle.swig-Holstc'in should 

Duchies made inde])en(lent ot Den¬ 

mark, and be constituted one 
of the states of the (ierman Coniedt'ra- 
tion. The leaders of this })arty, the jirnu'es 
of Augiistenhiirg, wlio, as di'scendants of 
a younger son. Hans the yonngi'r. of King 
Christian HI., hoped to obtain the duchies 
for themselves i! tlu* royal line hei'ame 
extinct —wdiich seemed liki'ly to happen 
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siippalt in 

, national niovmikMit 
\va^ '"t<n toil. 

Sraiiilin.ivi.in oountiK's. "ii 
wlioni tlm (>I 

t iial unit' had iti nal 
. ,n ; i\.an ot llm aiin^ ol 

p PiIh il pail\ in I)nninaik 
'riin kin.: lin itattal toi a hn\il 
tiuic. hii^ tt^ hi'(Int lainil. 

July nil. i''^4'Oltat Sdilo- 

\vi,u wti'' ihil'ly 1"'Vtiiii to 

Dninuirk. In other respeet^. too, he nu't 
the wisIk"'' of tlie National labeials; and 
]j(* hiul jn^t lidniiUL; <>l a 

coiistituth-n \vln‘u (Icdili cut /i/"^ 

Uihoiu^ 0/1 fannary jotli, i84<S. 

Immediately aitei' his death the Selik^s- 
\vip;-Holstein party demanded the reeoynn- 
tioii ot S('hl(‘s\vip-Holstein as a se])ai'ate 
state, lint Christian’s son and sneeessoi, 
Fiedcaac VI1., itSyS-iSt)',, retnsed to 
sepal ate Schleswii; trom Holstein, thou,i;h 
h(‘ ])romised Holstein, lik(' the othei 
proeiiK'es, a trei' eonstitntion. ddu* 
Sciiles\vit;-Holst(‘in paity wei'e, lio\ve\’er, 
not \villin.!4 to aec'ept this proposal, and 
beiore loiift civil wai broke out, Prussia 
supjiorted th(‘ party ol secession, and a 
(German arm\' enterc'd the duchies. ddi(‘ 
Danes liad to redire to Alsiai. but tin' 
armistice* arranye'd at Malmr), Au,411^1 
2()th, thiou^h the nu'diation ol O'Neal' T. 
ol Norway and Swede*!!, did not lead to the* 
conclusion ol peace*. In 1(S4() the war was 
ieiK*we*d. .Meanwhile the reactionary ])arty 
liad gaiiK'd the u})j)er hand iii (lermany ; 
Prussia made* j)(‘ac(* on July 2nd, i(S5<e 
and by the* lU'xt year tlie re'sistance ot 
Schl(*swi^-Holstein was oveae'ome. 

During the* war Denmark had ivce*ive*el a 
tree ceinstitutie)!!. The* elraft prepare*d 
by Cliristian VIH. hael not met with 
ge'iie'ial apjiroval, aiiel a Constituent As¬ 
sembly summoneel by Fre’deric VI I. there- 
lore ])ublisheel a ceinstitution, dateel 
June 5th, i84ej, in whiedi the kingelom wa.*^ 
made a limited monarchy. 
This ceinstitutie)!! wars inteneled 
lor Schleswig as we‘ll as Den¬ 
mark, ])ut to this tlie (derman 
Powers would neit ceinsent. In 1852 it 
was agreed that Schleswig should not 
remain unile‘d to Holstein, but must not 
be incorjieirated with Denmark. On the' 
d(*ath of Frederic VI 1 . the whole monarchy 
was to fall to Prince Christian of (diicks- 
biirg and his consort lAiuise of Hesse- 
Cassel, whc'ce mother was a sister of 
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tion. hovv(*vt*r, es|>erially from tin* 
tions of Holstein and Laiienbure 
part was taken by Prussia and Aii*- 
Dut in Denmark, wlu'ie hopi s woiocii- 
taint'd, on ac'i'ount ol tlu* di^pult'A oxist),,# 
belwot'ii tin* chief (ieiinaii s ottos, ■ 
^oIvmg the (|n(‘sti()n of the c( n.stibi!!,. 
without (i(*rnian intcufen'nci*, (]jo /)<it](o.,, 
Ihdci -Danish -- jiarty, wliitdi j)ropos(‘d t,, 
incoi poratt.* Schh'swig in tlu* kingdoir 
gaiiu'd tlu* upper hand. Two days alioi 
giving lii^ aj)pro\'al to a iU‘W constitution 
l<n Dv-zimark and Sc'lilcswig. iMcdciic \ 11 
dial III Sovcjuhci, iSb ;. 

Christian IX., i8(); ipo(>, gave way to 
tlu* wisiu*s of tlu* Daiit's and signed 
tlu* “ No\’emlH*r Constitution.” IFit now 
Fr('d(*ric--\d 11 . ot Augustenbnrg came 
torw'ard with liis tdaims to the ducRies, and 
was sii])port(.'d by Prussia and Austria. 
Phese Powa*rs reiiised to recognise the new 
king’s right of sneec'ssion ('xc(*pt on eori- 
dition that the Novi'inln'r C'onstitulion 
slioiild be aimiilk'd. As the Danes did 
not ace(*(U* to this (h'mand, tlu* 


Schleswig 
Causes a 
Second War 


si'cond 

Schk'swhg war broke <m1 in 
January, i8t)4. Denmark had 
hoped to rc'('ei\’(‘ help from 
Norway and Sw'ed(*n. as wvJl as 
Irom tlu* \\k*stt‘rn Powi*!'.^, but Uk'si* h( 4 K‘S 
proved to lx* ill lonnded. 'Plu* Danish army, 
w'hii'h had occupied the “ Danew’ork,” 
retir(*d to l)iij>[)el as early as Fc'bruary «^th. 

H (*r(‘ the Danes dc‘h*iid(‘d tlu*ms(*l\(s 
brawlV. but wu're at last loix'ed to cros-. 
10 Alsc'ii. The Priissia.ns ocenpied Jut¬ 
land. (*x})ol]ed the Danes from Alst*n, and 
threatened to land on Zealand. The 
DaiU'S ('oiikl now' resist no longer. At the 
d'reaty of Vienna, ()ctol)er joth, i8()4, 
Denmark ceded the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg to Prussia and 
Austria ; and hc'r hoj)e of recovering, 
by \'irtue of Article 5 of the Treaty ol 
Prague, concluded on August 24rd, i86t). 
at least the northern jiart of Schk*swig 
has not been fulhlled. The loss ot .Schles- 
wng R'sulted in a change ol tlu* constitution, 
and on July 28th, i8f)(), Denmark received 
the hmdamental law still in lorce. 

Soon after the declaration of j)eace the 
country became involved in internal 
dissensions. A dis])ute arose in 1870 be¬ 
tween the (jowirnmcnt and the “ Folke- 
tingt*t -one of the Chambers of the 
Kigsdag—as to the correct interpretation 
of the constitution, and the struggle only 




SCANDINAVIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ended in 1894 wlh'n the “ negotiating ” 
])ortion of the I.eft Party, which had bc'eii 
divided since 1878, went over to tl|e 
Right. • In spite of this Denmark has Inrh 
on the path of j)n)gress ev('r since the 
^niddle of flic last century. TIk^ great 
agricultural reforms begun 'in 1788 have 
bt*en continued and a fixcvl ])avm('nt sub- 
stitutt‘d for forced service, the numlxu- 
oi tenaiP Tanners has tallen, and tlx' 
j)easantry liave th(' sana' ])ohtica! iiglits a^ 
the otlu' classes ol the community, lake 
agricnlturc'. maiuilactures, ('oinna'KXu and 
ship])n;g aw ])i ogressing sat islactorily. Tlie 
obligaiion on artisans to )oin a guild 
has been H'mo\(*d, and means ol <'omnni-- 
nication da\'(‘ ])t'en nn|)io\(‘d. 'riu 
(bants ha\a‘ bet oiiK- ni- 
d('p(Uident ol Hambuig. 

('o]>enl^agen, wlndi \v<is 
j)ro\'ided witli extensi\(‘ 
iortifi('ations in 18SO. lets 
iH'en a tr(‘e ])oi t siiK'e 1844 
(lood pro^’ision is madi' 
foi' national ediu'ation. 
the gcMH'ral le\'el of which 
IS, on the viio^e, a, high 
I>n('; the ])eo])le’s uiii\ er- 
sitii's, ill parlieulaig winch 
ha\'e been imitated in 
Noi'way and Sweden, 
h a c‘ jn'omoted t lit' 
t'ducation of the ])ea- 
santry and exercised 
considerablt' i 11 tl 11 n c e 
on th 'ir intelk'ctUcd lih'. 

On the acct'ssion to the 
Swedish throiK' ot Chailes 
XIII., who was old 
amd childless, ('hristi.in 
Augustus. Prince of 
Augiistenbuig. was chosen as successor in 
i8o(), but died suddenly on May 28th, 
1810. It was then that a voung Swedish 
officer, who met the Ihince ol I’ontt'corvo. 
Marshal Htnnadotte, in Paiis. offered him 
the Crown on his own responsibility, aiul 
contrived to use his intiuence in Sweden 
so that the marshal was de¬ 
signated heir to the (irown 
on August 2Tst at a Riksdag 
at Ori'ln'o. P)ernadotte, who 
called himself Cirown Prince Charles John, 
went with his son Osiair to .Sweden in 
October, and at once became actual ruler. 

The Swedes had chosen him on the 
supposition that he was on friendly tm ins 
with Napoleon, and IiojxhI that he would 
regain Finland for them with the helj) of 


mer- In Ma\', i8t 



CHARLES XlV. OF SWEDEN 
Thf' sem of a lawyer, Bernadotte, one of Napot 
Lon’s marshals, was elected heir to the thron- 
of Sweden in Ll<t, and became king^ withoue 
opposition on the de- th of Char.es XIII in LI 


Sweden's 
Novel Choice 
of a King 


the cni])eror. Charles John, however, had 
never been Napoleon’s friend and did 
not wish to be his vassal ; he therefore 
abandoned the idea of reconquering F'in- 
land, which, in his ojunion, Sweden could 
never defend. He would have liked to 
obtain possession of Norway, which, by 
Union of J'^-Lson of its situation, st'emed 
Sweden end 'afi'''' to Sweden 

Norway ‘ Deiimai k. Accoi'dinglv 

he approat'hc’d Alexander I. ol 
Russia, and on A})ril 5th, 1812, concluded 
a treaty with th(‘ d sar and jonuxl the 
h'ague against Na])oli'oii. fu r(*'^urn tor 
this Russia aiifl Ihitaiu ])rf)inis',-d their 
assistance m tlit' (’oncjiicst of Nfirway. 

he ciosscd ovei' into (ku- 
inaiiv with an army, 
r('Ci‘i\a‘d 111 July chief 
<’ommand oxmr the 
united arm\’ ol North 
(h'rm.my." was xdetori- 
ous <at (irossl)et‘r(‘ii and 
Dennewitz, and took 
j)a.rt in the IkattU' oi 
l.capzig. Alter this great 
battle he ad vane ml 
against Denmark with. 
])art ol th(' imrthern 
annv, and by the Peace 
ot Ki(‘l. January 14th 
1814 compelled King 
hd('d('rie Ad. to relinqiiisli 
the' kingdom ot Norway, 
('haiit's John then at¬ 
tached himself again to 
tlu‘ allies. w’ho had 
marchi'd L) J'h’am't', and 
did not ivtiirn to tlie 
nortli until the summer 
oi 1814. hi till' mean¬ 
time the Norwe^gians. who did iu)t W'ish to 
submit to Sweden, had drawn iqi a free 
ronstitiition and chosen the Danish jirince, 
Christian Frederic, as their king, (diaries 
John, who w’as shrewd enough to 
ae'knowdedge tlu' Noiwvegian eojistit iition, 
succc'cded in renewing Christian Frederic 
and in bringing about the union betwTen 
Sw'eden and Norweiy in a jv acrlul weiy. 

Py bis ability as a-soldier and e ])olilician 
(diaries John raised liis m'W' country 
from the lethargy into which it had been 
jilunged by the loolish policy of (bistavus 
1\’. to its former rank as a kingdom ; 
he ruled with energy and discretion and 
furthered the wx'llare of the land. He 
wars therefore- admired and beloved by 
the ]>coj)le, and, foreigner though he was, 
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ho ascoiidod Iho tlirono (d Swodcn as 
Charles XIV. at the death of Charles XTIl., 
on February 5th, i8i(S, without opposition. 

Tn time tlu' enthusiasm for the new king 
dt'clined ; lie had, it is true, an attractive 
and lovable natur(\ i)ut he was also violent 
in tem])('r, intolerant of ciiticism, and 
Ina'amt' more and more conservative, 

esiiecially after the “ Kevohi- 

Charles XIV ,,, 

isp eases dii^sal islactii ill was aiduscd 
His People 11 . 4 

by Ills rc'sistaiK'e to {'wry 

projiosal lor altiaing thc‘ eonstitution, 
whieh on s('\a'ral ])oints, particularly with 
ic‘spe('t totlu' organisation ot tlu' Riks¬ 
dag, did not inecd tlu' rcajuireinents ol 
the times. H(', the son ol the Revolution, 
was v'liarg('(l with holding narrow x'U^ws. 

Altei iS ;o, a Liberal opposition was 
loi ir,ed. whieh steadily incri'ased in powcag 
and numbered <hstingiiislu'd j)ersonaliti(‘S 
among its leadcas. As the (lovi'miiKail 
was stroiiglv' o])pos(‘d to all innovations. 
tlu‘ indignation at last gix'w so great that 
tluMX'wc're sei ions thoughts ol com|)ellmg 
tlu' king to iM'sign in i<S4o. However, the 
storm was a\X‘i t('(l, and the last yt‘ars ol 
('harU's XI \b wxmx' j>ass('d in cpiiet. H(‘ died 
on March (Sth, 1S44, agcxl eighty-oiu' ycxirs. 

Fnd('i his son. ()scar I.. 1M44 iiS5(gwho 
was just as ])opular in Sweden as in Nor¬ 
way, tlu' opposition b('came weaken’. 'J'1 k“ 
king attaclu-d himscll to the Liberals, sur- 
loundc'd himsell with Ministens ol broad 
\ U'ws, and sanetioiu'd an extenision ol Die 
hecdoin ol the Prc'ss, and triennial assenn- 
blies ot the Riksdag. Howevc'r, his popular 
])!■(>1 )osition U'gardmg the' reconstruction 
ol th(' Riksdag was re'jex'ted in TiS^o, and 
.iltei tlu' Re\'olution ol February, when a 
loac'tion was swx'eping over LAirojxg Oscar 
also grew lUoie conservative' and le*t the* 
epK'stion ol the' Rikselag drop. During 
Ins re-ign the' managenumt ol the' state was 
suce esslully e'arru'el on. Ose ar alte'ie'd the 
loieign j)olie y of Swe-ek'H by withelrawing 
Iroin the' Russian alliance'. It was sus- 
... . pc'cteel that the' l^ussiaiis we're* 

nticipating t'lgij-ijr posse'ssioii e)f 

ussia s ce'i tain portions of the* Finnish 
IrontU'r lanels. During the 
( iime'an W ar Swe'de'U and Ne)rway coii- 
dudeel a treaty with France anel Ihitain, 
Ne)ve'mbe'r, 1855, by which the aid e)f the 
Wh'Stern Powers was assureel to the united 
kingeloiu;> in the event of Russia se*izing 
any ol the' northern harbe)urs. Oscar, w'lie) 
consieie'reel himself a thore)ugh Scandi¬ 
navian, steieid eui the best e;f terms with 


Denmark ; he acted as a mediator in the 
first Schleswig war. August, 1848, and 
later ottered King Frederic VIF a defen¬ 
sive alliance in eirder te) preitect t*'he Eide'r 
boundary. This oiler was, however, not 
acce])tcd by the Dane's. Oscar’s se)w, 
Charles XV., i85e)-i872, was alse) a ])er- 
sonal frienel of Frederic VH. But the 
ru'gotiatieins which had been e)pe'ne*d wath 
Denmark e)n acce)unt e)l the peditical situa¬ 
tion e)f Eure)]H' after Fre'derie-’s death, 
Newembe'r 15th, i8f)3, were discontinued. 
se)that the king was ce)mpelled te) give uj) 
the cause e)f De'innark in i8()4. 

The (piestion of the' Ivikselag was finally 
solve'el in the' re'ign e)f Charles XV., as at 
the* Riksdag e)f i8()5 all the four Instates 
assente'el te) a ree)rganisatie)n. ddie Riks¬ 
elag ne)w mee'ts e'XX'i y year, and consists of 
twe) Chambeis; the king has thcij right of 
dismissing the' Rikselag anel issuing the 
writs le)! a nc'W election. This reeirganisa- 
tion. by which the' nobles wt'i e ele'jirive'd 
e)l their last ])rere)gat ive'S, also efte'eted a 
change* e)f partie'S. I'he “ 1 nte'lle'e'tuals 
were su])])orted by the cultuu'd classe's, 
while* the “ Landt-manna party” aimed 
chu'fly at ('C'onomy in Dk* 
aelministratie)n. iiartu'ulaiiy in 
p the' army, and a more e('|iial 

Progress bill dell ot ta.xa- 

tion. In the re'ign of Oscar IL. C'haile's’ 
brotlu'r and suceessor, a violent (lis})ute 
was e'ause'd by the' customs policy ; se\a'ral 
e)l the l.anelt-manna ])aity joinexl the ro- 
pre'sentative's ol the* wholesale inelustry 
anel carrie'd a law for prote'etion. In 
re'ce'iit years the Chambeis, in which Cein- 
se'rvatives and Libe'rals are now the con- 
tenehng parties, have' intioeluce'el a new 
army law, by which the' term of se'rvice for 
the “ Be'viiring ” "those* who are liable te) 
serve' in the* army has be'c'n e'onside'rably 
le'ngthe'iieel. On the* other hand, no agree*- 
ineiil has yet been rc'achcd about the 
extensie)!! e)i the very limited frane'hise. 

Sweeten, no le'ss than Norway, has made* 
great material ])re)gress in the nine'te*enth 
century. The legislature dejiarted fre)m 
the* economic juincijde'S of an earlier age' 
anel abolished the restrictieins which fet- 
tereel eominerce and manutacture'. At the 
same time necessary im])re)Vements have 
be'en made in the means e)f ceirnmunication. 
Trade and manufacture have eipe'ued up 
lU'w paths fe)r themselves. Agrieulture, 
which was se) neglected in the eighteenth 
centuiy, has develeijied te) such an extent 
that Sweden, which in the eighteenth 
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cenlury could not provide the corn 
necessary ior home consumption, can 
now export grain. Cattle-breeding and 
minimg, especially lor iron ore, have also 
made great ])r()gr(‘ss in recent years. As 
wealth has increased l)y the develoj)- 
ment of natural resources, jn'ovision lias 
also been made lor intellectual growth by 
improvement in the schools, so that in 
Swedmi, as in the other two Scandinavian 
countries, jiopular education has now 
readied a high standard, and the Swtales 
have attained European tame in all 
branches ol natural science. When the 
Tieaty ot Kiel, which tiansferred Norway 
t ro m D eiimark to 
Swe<len in 1814, was 
j^roclaimed in Nor- 
wa\', it aroused uni¬ 
versal indignation. 

The Norwegians did 
not wish, under any 
circumstanc(‘s to b(‘ 
siibjei'ted to the 
Swedes, whom they 
haled as enemies ; 
the tew' who con- fs* 
sidc'i'ed a union w ilh 
Sw('d(“n advan¬ 
tageous w'ere looked 
upon almost as 
traitors. Prince 
Christian Fredcaic, 
afterwards Christian 
of Dc'iiniark, 
who was \ac('roy at 
that time, and who 
was ])opular wath the 
Norwi'gians, con- 
cenerj the idea ot 
taking advantage ot 
the disc ontent against 
S w^ c d e n to m a k e 
liimself king. He ac¬ 
cordingly summoned 
an assembly ol the Estates of the kingdom 
at Eidsvold, north of Christiania, which 
should draw u]) a constitution for the 
country. This assembly met in A]>ril, 1814, 
and had completed its wank by IVIay 17th. 

As a result of this constitution, which 
was mocU'lled on the French constitution 
ot lyqj, Norw^ay became a limited 
monarchy with one Chamber of Repre¬ 
sentatives. On this point the memlHU's 
of the Estates were all agreed; they 
all clung to the indejuaidence of Norway. 
But on other matters they were divided 
into two factions ; the minority wished for 





KING OSCAR I. OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN 
The son ofCharles XIV., he succeeded to the dual throne 
of Norway and Sweden, and, surrounding himself with 
Ministers of broad views, proved a good and popular ruler. 


the union with Sweden and desired to 
postpone Uve e\ec.Uou ol a E\ng, w\u\e VV\e 
maiority were eager to appoint Prince 
Christian Frederic immediately as king. 

On IVIay 17th Christian Frederic was 
actually ek'cted king. Wdp ii the Swedish 
(iovaM'iinuuit heard of the jiroceedings in 
Norway they at once complained to the 
alli(‘s, wdio despatched })leni])otentiaries to 
Christiania to ])ut into force tin (hn'ision 
of th(‘ Peace of Ki('l, but 111 \ain. Tht^ 
Norwv'gians armed tluanselvc'S, but their 
army was badly etpiipjied and without 
capable' leaders. Christian Frcaleric wai-. 
no general and had no inclination tor w'ar ; 
■„ , 4 ,. , lie ahvays hoped, like 

tlu' majoi'ity ot Nor- 
W('giaiis. that the 
CiK'at TN)W('rs would 
re'speet the indigna¬ 
tion ol tlu' Noi- 
w’c'gians against the 
union. Aeeording.'ve 
the war onlv lasted 
a lew we'eks. The 
Ci'i)Wii Priuee,('harl(-'s 
John P)(M nadot t e, 
mare lied into Neir- 
way.Tlie'Norwegians. 
le)llowing the' com- 
manel ol the'ir king, 
ste'aelily re‘t re'ate'el, 
altheiugli the'y were 
Cemsunu'el with the* 
de'sire' for battle-, 
ami in some places 
fought snece-sstull y. 
Christian Frede-rie 
diel not dare to risk 
a ele-cisive engage- 
nie-nt, but agre'e-d to 
an armistie e- 

On August 14th, 
the Ce)nvenlu)n eit 
Me)SS. te) the' south o! 
('liristiania, was eone luded. d'lu' Creiwn 
Prince', who felt that he' was not strong 
enough te) subjugate Norwa\' eomple'tely, 
and wdie) wislieel ieir jieace'in tlu' north, pro¬ 
mised in the name ot King ('liaiies XIII., 
beleire the Ce)ngre'ss ol Vienna assc'ni])led, 
that he we)ulel ree'ognise tlie coiistitutie)n 
ot Norway ; Christian Frederic, for his 
})art, pledged himself to renounce the 
Creiwn, te) convene a Ste)rting—^^National 
Assembly—wliieli sheiulel come te) terms 
with the Swedi^sli king, and to leave the 
ce)untry. 'I'liese arrangements were cai ried 
out; tiie Storting made ^ few alterations 
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in the constitution, which neccssi(atcd 
the union with vS\\'cden, and elected King 
diaries of Sweden as King of Norway, 
November 4th, 1814. The conditicuis of 
the union were more definitely stated by 
a National Act, the Rigsakt of 1815. 




CHARLES XV. 

Ascending the throne of Norway and Sweden in IS.V.) on the 
death of his father, he endeavoured to bring about closer 
relations between the two countries, and died in 

In this way Norway came to be united with 
Sweden as an inde])endent kingdom. Its 
constitution was one of the freest in 
Euro])e. Since that time the country has 
made great jirogress in every direction. 
The pco])le successfully u])hcld their free 
constitution a.gainst the attacks of the 
Crown and maintained their equality with 
Sweden in the union. They were also alile 
to turn the natural resources of their 
country to tietter advantage, and thus the 
general prosjxa ity increased. The Norwe¬ 
gians have jiaid great attention to national 
education, and have taken a ])rominent 
j)osition in art and science. 

In the earlier years of the union there 
was often friction between the king and 
the peojile. Charles XlV., Bernadotte, 
w'ho succeedci^ to the throne in 1818, 


thought that the Norwegian constitu¬ 
tion was too democratic, and wished 
t(^ extend his power. Howi'ver, his 
attempts to alter tlu' constitution were 
Irustrated by the deiddc'd altitude 01 the 
Storting, which always offered a unanimous, 
ojiposition to his jiroposition^^. d'he Nor¬ 
wegians, on their ])art, thought that the 
king did loo little to obtain lor tlR'in tlu' 
(*(pial looting in the union which had been 
decuH'd by th(' constitution, and, in 
addition, tlu'y ieart'd his attacks on tVie 
constitution. 

Little by little, however, thi' ri'latioiis 
of king and peo])U‘ imjirox'ed : (diarh'S 
|ohn (‘X]>c*ru‘ncc‘d 111 his last years many 
j)rools of the loyalty ot tlu' Norwe¬ 
gians. His son. Oscar I., a liberal and 
kindly dis])osed jirince, did his utmost to 
meet the wishes of tlu' Norwegian^ King 





OSCAR II. 

Charles XV. was succeeded by his brother, Oscar II., a 
poet and historian, who, in I'.K).'), regretfully agreed to 
the demand of Norway for separation from Sweden. 

and vStorting worked in harmony for the 
welfare of the country, which was making 
gr(‘at jirogress in every direction ; indus¬ 
try, in particular, received a fresh impetus. 
After his death, however, there was an end 
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of concord ; the opj)()sition in the vStorting 
increased, and serious political striig/^des 
began which liaV(‘ continued almost with¬ 
out ii^lerru[)lion uji tf) the present day. 

At first the official element had taken 
, the lead in the Storting; but alter the July 
Revolution, which had roused in Norway a 
more general interest in politics, and a 
strong national sjiirit, the ])easants, who 
considered tliLinselves the true rejiresen- 
tatives oi the Norwegian peo^ile, and 
regaialed tlie government officials w^ith sns- 
])icion, tounded a parly in opposition to 
them. This parly soon gained in strength 
by the coalition ol i\\c Liberals, who wished 
to extend the mtlneiice of the Storting at 
the expense ol the executive jiower. It 


impeached the Ministry; the Ministers 
were actually condemned, and the king 
was forced to appoint a Sverdrup Ministry. 
June 2bt\.\, 1HH4. However, no sooner did 
the Left come inio power tWn Mvey 
to disagree ; they split up into McKlcrates 
and Radicals, and Sverdrup w'as obliged 
to give way to a Conservatit'e .Ministry in 
July, 1889. But the Conservatives did 
not remain in ])ow'er; in 1891 the Liberals 
came into office, which they retained till 
alter the spring of the new century. 

Almost all literary activity had ceased 
with the- decline of the national life in the 
lourtecaith century. The peo^ile, how- 
c‘ver, still cherished the old sagas and 
poems. A wealth of national poetry was 



THE GREAT FIGURES IN SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
With the awakened enthusiasm for nationalism in the early part of the nineteenth century there dawned a new 
literary era in Scandinavia, the poets Bjorn Bjornson, Jonas Lie, and others delighting-in describing the charac¬ 
teristic traits in the life and customs of the people, while Bjornson and Ibsen also achieved fame as dramatists. 


now formed an o])])osition and established 
itself on the left side ol the House, wiiile 
wiiat had bt'tdi the official became the 
('onservative jiarty, and sujiported the 
(iovernmeiit. 'Fhe ladl had a cajiable 
leader in John Sverdruj), i87()-i892 ; 
under him they became more important, 
and finally constituted the majority in the 
Storting. Const'qiumtly the relations lie- 
tween the (Government and the Left were 
not over-friendly during the reign of 
Charles XY., i85() 1872. 

Ill-leeling increased under his brother 
and successor, Oscar If. There were 
several points of dis])ute ; the (Govern¬ 
ment ojijiosed various propositions of the 
Left, and could not agree with them con¬ 
cerning the exact meaning of a few points 
m the coi.stitution. At last the Storting 
• 


springing up—songs, sagas, and fairy 
stories. These have been collected in 
H'cent times and furnish an interesting 
j)icture of the intellectual life of the people 
in earlier times. The old Norwegian 
language, which had remained compara¬ 
tively unaltered only in Iceland, became 
obsolete as a literary language with the 
decline of literature, and survived only 
in dialects. The Danish language was 
introduced, and in the sixteenth century, 
when a fresh imiiulse was given to literary 
activity, the Norwegians wrote in Danish. 

Thus the literature of the tw'o countries 
became merged. The share which the 
Norwegians contributed, “ Foelles lit- 
teraturen,” was at first insignificant, but 
it increased ancf became more important 
as they gradually recovered fiom their 
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inertia. in s}nlc ol the f^rowiiif^ 

national sjiint, tlnaa^ was as yi't no efjort 
to cieate a Norwe,i.^ian national literature. 
Tniniediately alter 1S14 also, v, hen the 
literary output was small, tlu^ ])oets 
showed lit lie on,i;inalily. TIk'V remained 
m the ^ioovc‘S ol the c-i^hteenth eentiiry, 
lavi'd about their 1ath(‘iian<h and wrote 

^ sones on liberty, national 

1 he Dawn , 1 , ,, 

f KT . no\’els, and diamas. It was 

I itc^ature ^^^dil the yi'ai i<^p,o that a 

national htc-ratiire ot any im- 
portanei* bc'^amwith tlu' pot'ts W'ei'^c'land. 
who di(‘d in 1S45. and \\\‘lha\'en. wlio dual 
in l')oth were filled with a lei yen! 

loye lor tluar ('ountry. and only diiienal in 
one })oint - namel\’, as to what would 
p)ro\'(‘ ot most advantaye to Norway. 
Tlu' ('du('at('d ('lass(‘S are still stroni^ly in- 
lliKMiced by Danish eultuii', and \\'elha\'en 
desired to maintain the* mtelUa'tual 
union with l)('nmark; Wha ^t'land. on tlu‘ 
oth(M' hand, hatcal lln‘ Danish eultuie 
and lani;ua,i;c‘. and was enthusiastic' about 
his own nat lonahty. 

d'lius 111 ib there be^an a Aaolent 
litc'iary lend. It had som<‘ i^ood la'sults. 
On the oiU‘ liand it helpcal to eh<*('k 
the I'xaf^i^erated enthusiasm tor e\'ery- 
thmj4 Norwc‘i;ian ; on the other hand it 
streni;then(‘(l genuine sell-rehanee and 
triu' patriotism. W’lth tlu' extravagant 
enthusiasm lor nationalism the.e was 
awakc'iied an inteiX'st in tlu' hte ot the 
])eoj)l('. Ill national jioidry, and nature. 
1 di(' poets lbi()rn r>)r)rns()]], joiKis Lie*, and 
othei's dehf^hted m desc'ril)inp^ the ehaia<‘- 
tenstir traits in th(‘ hlc* and ('ustoins ot 
the [)(‘ople and their thou,i;hts and tca'lin^s. 

At tlu' same tniu' the sa.ua jeenod was 
dramatised, and IVp’lrnson and Hi'iiiik 
Ibsen, who died m Kjot), piodueed a s(,‘rK'S 
ot histoiieal plays, hftoits wen* made to 
pres('r\a' Xoiwa'ui^m ns the' national lan- 
Uua.ue. From i(S7() htcaatuie u^nduallv 
assumed a reahstie toiuy the jioets did not 
deseiibe eliieth’ the hie ot the peasants 
^ as iormeilw but all t'lasses ot 
so{aet>\ ioetssueh as 1 >101 nson. 
Swedes Ibst'ii, Li(\ Alex Kielland, who 
died in Kjot), and Arne (iarboru, 
born in 1S51, undertook to sol\a‘ soeial ])ro- 
bltmis. Sei('nee was studit'd wiih uJ'ntityinu 
rt'sults at the* Ihiiversity of t'hristiania. 
Finland, which the Swedes had conquered 
and coina-rttal t(i t'hristianity in the 
thirteenth cemtury, was not intimately 
connected with the kingdom ol Sweden 
until the sixteenth century ; in the 
51 bo 


litteenth cimtury it was gcauM'ally givim to 
some* Sw(‘dish magnate as a tii't. Jt was 
not until the time ot ilic \kisa that th(‘ 
royal ])oW(‘r made' itself Ic'lt in the* land. 
(Aista\'us \kisa retoimed tlu' gow'rniiU'iit 
and system of taxation, dc'stroyed the*. 
Catholic hieraicdiy, and introducc'd tlu' 
ke'formation. tor wliudi M. Agricola, who 
dic'd in 1557. in })artu'ular intc'ia'sted him- 
si'lt kec'iily; but t he king’s efforts to release' 
th(‘ Finns Irom the* ojijirc'ssion ol their 
ou'ii nobles wt'U' truitless. TIk' situation 
bec'ame still worse under the sons of 
(lustayus. Ifrik XI\’. and John. 

At last. 111 I5()t)-I5(i7, the* Idimish 

jie'asants rose against their o])pu'ssois. 
and. armed wath clubs, jelundered the 
estate's ot the nobles ; but the' rising, 
which spre'ad o\a'r the' whole' country, 
was snj)piesse'd, and ioi the se'Con.^ time' 
T'mlanel was e'onepU'ie'd. 'I'his “ (dub 
W’ar ” ce)St the* h\ e‘S eit .pooo pe-asants. 
d he' e'onelitions impre)\a'd atte'r ( harle's IX. 
be'e aiue' king. Assistane'e' v\as giv'e'n to the* 
('oiintiy, anel it was nnite'd more' tirmly 
to Swe'eU'ii : the' powe'i’ ot the' nobilit\’ was 
e'l ushe'el, and Finland, w liie li had oe'e'ome' a 
„ gland ehie'liN' 111 i^cSi. was 
Era of go^’e'iiie'el lioiu Stoe'kheMiU, al- 
„ though it hael Its eiwm ce)urt ot 

Prospen.y ^ | 

goye'rnor-ge'iu'i al, Fer Hiahe' the' younger, 
who reiiele'ieel valuable' se'i vie'e's to hdnlaiiel, 
toiinde'el a iinive'isity, whie li soon be'canu' 
the' mte'lle'e'tual ce'iitre' ot I^dnland. dhe 
Fe'ace'of Stedbow'a in i(>ij ilxe'el t he'Iron- 
tic'i on the siele- eef Russia. From that 
time' h'mlanel e'lijoye'el a time' ot j)ie)Spcrity 
until towards the* e'lid ot the' se'Vente'entli 
e'e'iituiy, w he'll tlu' land wais teriibly ele'- 
vastate'd by tamine anel pe'stileiu'e'. The 
gi e'at Xorthe'fn Wder came' as a e'l owning 
misteatuiu'. d he' e'ountry did not le'e eex e'i 
until t he'e'ighteenth ce'ntnry, wdie'ii Swedisli 
rule' pu'elominated. IXen the' war with 
Russia. J741 T74d), ehel not pe-rmanently 
affe'e't the ])re)S[)erity to whie'h the 
country had again attaineel. 

In the' meantime' ele'sires teir inele'jH'iid- 
ence' were awakening in the hearts e)f many 
Finns, 'wdie) heipe'd, with theaieleit Russia, tei 
lorm an independent Finnish state unde'r 
I'Jussian jueitection. This wish was partly 
realisT'd at the beginning e)f the nineteentli 
cenlury owdng tei the indiscreet }Je)licy of 
(lustavus IV. ; feir alter the unsuccesstul 
war of i8e)8 i8e)e) Sweden wais eibligeel to 
cede Finlanel, teegether with the Aland 
Islands, to Russia by the Peace eet^ 
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I'rt (V ik-^hamn, Sc'plcmlx'V 17IIU iS'Ku 'V\\v 
Faa^|)(V()r Alc'xaixAn I. ■\.vcnm'-c‘cl at ilu' 
Dirt ol whirli la' (>))• aa-d in ]Mrsc)n, 

that lu‘ would uunnlaiu t1u‘ ( ou>tUiiliou ol 
1 hr ((uad i w Idnlaud w ar unitrd to KurMa 
as au iudrpcMUu'ut jj^raud iluchv , \m11i 
llrlsiii^loi-- lor its ( av-ital. Ida j'rovira rs 
w}ii(h jiad hc'cii (cdod by tho l\‘a<r ol 
NA’-tad, rjal, and tlir Tdau r ol Ahi), 17-I3. 
wrrr also inror])oratrd with tlir yraiul 
du( li\' afl('r sr\’('ral oars. ^A Inxt 
Al(‘xandor 1 . w.'i^ tnio to jacauisr and 
!('s])('(d(d tlu' constitution. ])ut latia la* 
Ix'camr a rra<'tlonai amd in Ijii-- rrsjKM'l 
hr U’as (ollowr-d h\ Xicliola'- 1. ladtri’ tinu's 
la tiinicd witli Alexander 11 ., wlio deenaal 
that haan iStx) (la' J)iet —Landtac— to 
wliK'li Xh( holas liad allowed no autlioiity, 
should a.yain he r('cularl\' eonveiu-d, and 
should liave the ])ower ol U'cislation with 
(c'rtaiii ri'strietious. Jn tlii^ ]a'riod H'loiius 
\V(‘re int rodiK'C'd wliicdi lurtJiered the 
material and '^(xial developiiK'iit ol Ha* 
country. In tla' niiK'teenth (('Utuix' tlu' 
I’inns also distincuisla'd tlu'iTiselxas 1 a’ 
1 hi'ir literaiw act i\'it w Ir. l.onnrot, w lio died 
m 1SS4. r'(dle('ted tlu' old l^innish national 
"ayas. “ K.ilevala," whah altia((ed yieal 
all('ntiou wIk'U th('\’ wore luihli'-lud in 


iS ;5. Job. Kunebery, wdio died in 1S77, 
T'iniandA yreatesl poet, ('Xt oiled in 
“ b'anrik Stais S'ayner ” liir exploits ol 
the Filins in tlu‘ la'^t wav ayaiust l\n^^ia. 
Z. d'oix'lius, \\h() died in iScjS, has earned 
well-drsc'vved renown (I'en bc'yond ilie 
boundaru'^ ol Finland b\’ his “ Karratives 
— lu'/di hi unyen. 

l.at('r a inovi'inent was srl on loot in 
I'lnlaiid wliK'li aimed at makiny the 
national laiiynayt' e(iual in imixjrtaiua' to 
the Swi'dish. Idle su])])ort('! s ol Hiis 
movenieiit, the' “ ih'nuomanen," were s() 
siu'('es>tul in tlieir etiorts that liotli 
lanynayes weie put on an e(]nal lootiny 
in ewr\'thmy which concc'i lU'd the ])o])n- 
lation ol I'dnland. Altliouyh tlie#])t'o])l(' 
were dnided into two ])arlic's on tins 
lanynay(‘ (jiieslion, thei' hai'e bc'eonie 
(loselc nnitc'd in u'sistanc'c' to the en- 
croac'iiments ol Russia, dhcse encroach- 
iiicmts on tlu' constitutional hbc'rtic's o) 
1^'inland have lu'cn stc'adili' takmy ])lac-e 
^ince iScK). and the i>oh('\ dc'hherately 
])nrsued b\' tiu' J\nssiaii < h)\ ernmc'nt 
anus at the compic'te incorpoi at ion ol 
Finland, and tlu* total d('--ti uetion ol 
Idniiisli natKJuaiit\’. 

II \ >*- S' IIJO'IIT. 
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1. Books aro issued for 15 days only 
but may have to be recalled earlier 
if urgontly required. 

2. An ovefduo charge of 25 Raise per 
day per volume will be charged. 

3. Books may be renewed on request, 
at the discretion of the Librarian. 


4. Periodicals, Bare and Beference 
books may not be Issued and may 
bo consulted only in the Library. 



